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TT is impossible to peruse the titles of these books, without 
feeling an emotion of gratitude towards the memory of the 
noble and reverend person to whose munificence wo are in- 
debted for their publication. The charitable ^institutions, vvhicli 
abound in this country, aflbrd ample proof of the benevolent spirit 
that pervades the opulent orders of our cominuuily. But it has 
happened to few' of its members to aim at so noble a design, as 
wets provided for by the will of the late Earl of Bridgewater, 
(♦he last of his distinguished race,) when he d^cated- a liberal 
portion of his wealth to the discussion of some ^f Uie nlbst im- 
portant questions, upon which the hutqmi faculties can be em- 
ployed. ft ever the possession of the ^ts of fortune be envi- 
able, it is when w‘e see them administered, for such a pur- 
pose as this. Enviable to o' nm st have been the reflections of 
him who thus secured;ii as be cotild do, the erection of 

one idtar more to the attributes of the Ompipotont, hoping, per- 
haps, though we fear in vain, that it might endure to remote 
ages, bearing round its basement an humble' but emphatic testi- 
mony to the ardour of his faith as a Christian, and to the truth of 
his perceptions as a philosophert • 
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TIfiR Bridgewater Treatkes^^ 

But il i$ unfortunately to be ^regretted — deeply *to be regretted 
by aU^l^ersons friendly to the diffusion of really useful knowledge 
—that the testamentary dispositions of that amiable noblij^man 
Iftive been atrangely misinterpreted.* by the parties to whom the 
execution of them was entrusted. We desire it to bfc understood, 
that to the gentlemen in question we impute none but the most 
pure and the most honourable intentions ; ^uUwe^certainly have 
no hesitation in saying, that they haye essentially biistaken the 
purpose which Lord Bridgewater had in view, and that, if they 
have not wholly defeated bis intentions, they have accomplished 
them in a manner, to say the least of it, imperfect and inconse- 
quential. ^ 

The sum set apart for the attaji^ient of the objects wbicli the 
deceased Earl had in contenipfation was eight thousand pounds 
sterling, which, together with the dividends accruing thereon, he 
desired to be paid to the person or persons whom the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society should appoint to -write, print, and 
publish a tvork ‘ On the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God, 
as manifested in the Creation ; illustrating such work by all rea- 
sonable arguments ; as for instance,^ the variety an3 formation 
of creatures in the animal, vegetable, and inincfal kingdoms; 

the effect of digestion, and thereby of conversion ; the conslruc- 
ti#n of the hand ef man, and an inhnite variety^f olher argu- 
• ments ; as also, by discoveries, ancient and modein, in arts, 
sciences, and the whole eiitcnt litenilipre,’ \Vlio can doubt, 
from these terms, that the meaning of the testator was, not that a 
number of w orks should be w ritten on this mighty theme, by dif- 
ferent individuals, each conducting the argument to the same con- 
clusion, by his ow n mode of treating the question ; but that if no 
one person could be found competent to the task, two or more 
learned individuals should be induced to contribute their labours 
to one volume, w'hich, by combining the excellence of each, might 
be calculated to make a powerlul and permanent impression 1)n 
mankind ' % 

This plaits and most advantageous course has not been taken. 
Bight thousand poundi«jwere to be disposed of, and^ ikere/pref 
eight gentlemen, all unquestionably distinguished for great ability 
and knowl|^dge, were selected, to whom was confided the duty, 
not of contributing to one coigyjeudious imhUcation, hut of 
writing each a work of nis own tipon^n^c of hi^t branebeii^ 
which, by tlie exertiomof an unhappy ingenuity, tl^e genefaSS si^li^ 
ject has been subdivided. The inevitable conisfequenee of ihS 
proceeding will be, that we shaH hai^jB at least ^nme volntilesj 
atead of one. Is it likely that a series of treatise.^, so numerous 
and expensive^^ will attain afiy wide in tShese days 
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of cheap literature? Could it have, been the inttsntioii of thfe tes- 
tator that the argument for uhich he so •liberally providfedi idiMd 
be thus rendered inaccessible to the less wealthy classes of society, 
and wearisome to all ? Lasil^-^otilcUhfe ever have dreamed thit/ 
if a massive series of volumes were to be the result of his dying 
arrangement's, tiiesc shpuld be offered for sale at exactly the samd 
sort of price ^whicfi the booksellers might have been justified in 
affixing to them, had theyf(the booksellers) been to pay 8000/* 
out of their own pockets to the authors employed ? 

In order to carve out portions of the proposed theme fot 
eight different ir^dividuals, a classification has been effected with 
reference to the depaftmeuts of the subject, which renders 
it utterly impossible for one "'t^ter to avoid constantly tres- 
passing upon the boundaries prescribed to another. Thus, for 
example, Dr. Kidd is tiirected to discuss * the adaptation of exter- 
nal nature to the physical cotuhtion of man,’ w hile Mr. Whew^ell is 
instructed to treat of ‘ astronomy and general physics,* with exactly 
the same view. We need not say, that * astronomy and general 
physics * comprehend ‘ external nature ’ in the largest sense of that 
term ; hence more than the half of one volume is a repetition 
of the topics which qre found in the othSr, Again, to Sir Charles 
Bell, whose nait^e reflects renown upon any labour in which he 
takes a part, is allotted ‘ The hand : its mecharitsm and vital eip* 
dowmients, as evincing design.' But this subject is necessarily 
included in ‘ the physichl condition of man, appropriated to Dr. 
Kidd. It is one upon which, at best, not more than a few pages 
could be usefully expended in a popular production, not meant to 
be a treatise on anatomy*. Sir Charles Bell has actually exhausted 
it ill less than a fourth of his volume ; the remaining three-parts 
he has filled up with remarks on the peculiarities of the mole, the 
bat, the ant-eater, the anatomy of birds, the action of the splint- 
boi^ of the horse, and the horse's foot, upon which he is enthusi- 
as|tcaUy diffuse, and the structure of the megalonix, the megalo- 
saurus, the plesiosaui^is, the ichthyosaurus, and air the oihir spe- 
cies of the saura to be found in the pedantic cataWgitfe of the old 
naturalists. • Sir Charles enters into the Whole physical system of 
mail, to the exposition of which who can be more competent? He 
treats most elaborately of the sensibility of the surface^ of the skiti 
the generally, iud^a^g the eye«andthe ear, and of the 
^niibyitjr to impressioilS m infants, insects, and fishes. The 
m^anical pfepCriiea of bone, and the geoibgical changes which 
Hiw taken plac^ in the earth at successive periods, have also re- 
ceived a edhsiderabfe portion of his attention. But when we fi[nd 
that Dr. Kidd has, as hii subject required, taken great pains to 
ifae drgaSiJsintioh and u>es of the hand, ahd bae Cnti^red at 
n S large 
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large into the whole physical character of man — that Dn Bucklatid 
is to give us a volume on*geology — and Mr. Kirby one on the his- 
tory, habits, and instincts of animals, need scarcely waste an 
•observation on the confusipn •and •fatigue which so much tauto- 
logy must impose on any person who attempts to rfead the whole 
of these treatises. ^ 

Again, a considerable portion of Dr. KiJfd’if work is dcvoled to 
the connexion of vegetables with the^physical condition of man. 

* Animal and vegetable physiology* iorms the subject which has 
been assigned to Dr. lloget. The former, as well as Mr. Whewell, 
is copious on the atmosphere and its adaplation to human 
wants. Dr. Proiit, when he comes to treat of meteorology, must 
go^)ver the same ground. Dr. dialmers is in fact the only writer 
amongst llic eight who occupies a territory which he may call his 
own. But the manner in which he came into the possession of it 
will not, pel haps, be deemed perfectly legitimate. That able divine 
was requested to point out the adaptation of external nature to man’s 
intellectval and moral constitution. This ceitainly must be admitted 
to be a task of extreme difliculty in the execution. We all per- 
ceive the relation of external nature, composed of the fertile earth, 
its varied produce, the se^, the atmosphere, the stni, and espe- 
cially our own satellite, to our physical necessities ; but their adap- 
tation to the intellect, which seeks higher objects 6 f contemplation, 
is not so obvious. Dr. Chalmers was, therefore, reduced to the 
necessity of considering men in general, as ^ external nature,* in 
relation to an individual of the species ; by this contrivance he 
has been enabled to shape his theme to his own studies, and to 
furnish us with two volumes on metaphysics and ethics ! The 
books will doubtless have their admirers, but we apprehend that 
they are not of the class of literature which the Earl of Bridge- 
whaler had in his view when he made his will. 

Who does not admire the prodigious powers which Dr. Chal- 
mers displays, not only in the pulpit, but in the chair of the pro- 
fessor, and inShe closet of the political economist ? We, at least, 
have me grqjate.U respect for his learning and genius, but wc arc 
bound honestly to coi^;»fess, that these volumes disappointed us. 
We have seldom followed a few ordinary ideas through such com- 
plicated ^nd endless mazes of language, as those witli which his 
pages bewilder us— danguage we must add; not always 

drawn from the ^ well* of English umkeffled.* Many of his idioms 
and expressions are |o us quite novel, as for instance — * the pri- 
meval mind that emanated all this gracefulness,’ (vol. i. p. IflO:) 
the corporeal appetites were furnished in order ^ to supplement the 
defects of human prudence,* (ib, p. I94,) a phrase frequently to 
Ji^e mqt with in these volumes the ^summation of particular 

utilit&s/ 
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utilities/ (ih, p. 227,) a word not tg be found i« our dictionary, 
nor in any dictionary that we know of, 'and meant, we presume, 
as a new synonyine for ^ aggregate/ We certainly should not say^ 
that ‘ there is an ethics,** (vdir ii. j^. ^6,) nor ^ a profound me-* 
taphysics/ (M p. 239,) nor, should we dare to coin the verb vir- 
tuefy^^ it is' t^is \\hi|:h virtuefies emotion/ {lb: p. 244.) Per- 
haps Dr. Chalmefs inay be deemed a competent authority to 
fabricate phrases of his ow 4 i*; but it had been better, we think, 
if he had reserved the use of them for some other occasion. 

Of the manner in which the other volumes, M’hose titles we have 
prefixed to this article, are executed, we may speak in more agree- 
able terms. Willi the Exception of the fault of repetition, for 
which the authors are not fairly le^e blamed, w^e are liappy terbe 
able to say that these w'orks are creditable to the higher literature 
of the age. Sir Charles Bell’s volume is a delightful one, not 
only from the illustrations which he adduces in sujiport of tlic 
general argument,* but for tbe tact and taste wdiich he generally 
displays. Dr. Kidd’s book will be studied with pleasure by every 
reader — whg has not previously perused the masterly production of 
Mr. W he well, wdiicli promis^is, in our opinion, to be the most po- 
pular, as it is file most comprehensive, m the whole series. While 
still under the influence of their statements and reasonings, we 
shall endeavour' to present in a condensed viev(^ the prominent 
topics of tlie m^gnifleent^ theme to which these treatises are de- 
dicated — a theme, in cftinparisdn with which all others are vision- 
ary and insignificant. 

Man, indeed, can never attain, in the shape of conviction, a 
lively idea of his owm position on the scale of themniverse, unless he 
look with undistracted attention above and around him, and put 
forth all the energies of his intellect, with a view' to explore the 
vast scheme of existence of which he forms a part. As long as 
he j^onfines his curiosity to the hist(yy of his fellow-men, wondering 
at their progress from the tangled forest to the crowded city ; 
sliuddering at tlie sanguinary wars, foreign or doyn^Pstic, bf^w^hich 
almost every field on the globe has at one time ^ another been 
tbe theatre^ poring over obsolete principles of philosophy and 
legislation, or devising new combinations for the regulation of tran- 
sitory interests, — so long will he remain unconscious of#the much 
more exalted pursuits for whjeh^his facultjps arc destined* The 
Bttle routine of each suCc^ding day leads hifii into notions alto- 
gether false, as to the real purpose for whifcli life was given him. 
Looking upon the immediate objects of his avarice or ambition as , 
excluskely wwihy of his care, — bis busy thought by day, his 
feverish dream by night,— lie feels an exaggerated sense of his own 
inyportanae, that precludes iun» from bestowing a single refiecttoti 

upon 
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ijpOtt the ^commencement, the germination, and the 
the sixty years, — an hour--*-iiay, not a minute — of eternity, 
are allotted to his share, Sometomes he falls- into thfe opposite 
Extreme. Travelling over ^ihd Alp^ or Andes he grows pale at 
the lightnings which reveal their peaks crowned with the snows of 
past ages ; he trembles at the thunders that shake jthe stupei^ous 
masses to their centre, and if the forked iJSlt shiver the rock on 
which he stands, what an insect he beqpmes in his own esteem ! 
Wrecked on the Scilly isles in the midst of a tempest, he belmids 
the billows of the Atlantic lifting their heads to the sky, isnd 
threatening to break down the bulwarks which tiaSure and art have 
conspired to raise against their fury : — he shrinks in idea to the i^nk 
of the cockle-shell, which the retiring wave leaves behind it on the 
shore. • 

The man, however, who permits his conduct to be affected 
by eitlier of these opposite impressions, must be a stranger to 
reflection, or destitute of the ordinary rudiments of knowledge. 
Scarcely an hour passes, it is true, which does not abound with 
mementos of our mortality. But, on the other hand, we have 
the proud consciousness within us, that that creature cannot 
be without value of vvh6m it has beeji said, ifl language to 
the truth of which all things animate and inanimate bear tea- 
tiimony — * How noble in reason! How^ inliuite ^in facultiesMn 
form and moving, how express and ajjmirable^ In action, how 
like an angel ! In apprehension,* how like a god ! But it is 
this reason, it is these laculties, which ought to teach him, that, 
though like to an angel in action, and in apprehension to a god^ 
he is, while he treads the eartl), neither the one nor the olfaer^ 
though he may partake of the nature of both. Happy must he tipis, 
if his intelligence inform him of this great truth, and of the perisn- 
able constitution of the entire material system which has been ex- 
pressly created for his temporary use — partly to prove his virtue#— 
partly to prepare his spirit for those scenes that know no decay, 
wherejie is, il^ed, to be th^ aitgel in action, if not in app^etiert^ 
sion annost • gi#d. ; 

Providentially for millions of mankind, the attainment of this 
knowledge has not been left to the mere exertion of thm in- 
tellect. ' Direct communications of a siiperuatiiral order , 

monished them of the giistence o£a Divinity, who li#d tio begiiiiimg ; 
and can have no end ; by whose powef thfe 
whose wisdom its multitudinous parts 
and by d^hose benefleent will it has been sustaiOed^nring 
of wbo#e number we can form no conceptkul*. 
records pf inspiration demaiui^and desertc 
inpst unreserved confidence, the time 

rived. 



. ivbei* mi^nce and ^pavictiop ought ha^in hfild 

The ,re-a3i:aminod and acpurnulated re$ultj| ai[ thaWr^^ 
aaarclies of geologi$t9^%ud of tlja combined laba^taof astrfjinomerft 
and matbematiciausi cannot •hav^ been iiHendea for the eit** 
teiiaininent /of those who have devoted theltnselves to such pur* 
They noint to a higher destiny. The more successfully 
the*sciences nave Been cultivated, die brighter and the more 
numerous Hlave become the signs, and, we may add> the demon* 
strations of the existence of an Omnipotent Intelligence by whoni 
all things were made. 

From the earliest ages shepherds tending th^ir docks on the 
plains of Asia have been familiar with the more remarkablle of 
those objects which shine by iii^t in the sky, and to whinh^ 
Persians gave the general name of stars.’*' The word imports, in 
its origin, to rule or direct, those lights being often the guide of 
the shepherd over the spacious pastures which he had |o traverse, 
and of the husbandman as to the seasons of the year. Whe stars 
were long supposed, and still are imagined by a great majority of 
mankind, to be fixed ; but the telescope has enabled us to say'' 
with certainty that many, and with a strong degree of probability 
that the whole, are in a state of motion, although we, borne along 
in the train of suctession ourselves, are not capable of discovj|ring 
the direction ih which they march round the orbit of the universe. 

We are as yet, and doubtless ever shall be, without the mean^ 
of numbering those tenants ofc the firmament. Every new improve* 
ment of the telescope brings within the range of vision countless 
multitude%.wbich human eye had never seen before.f Some stars 
are double and even triple ; that is to say, they appear to us within 
barely distinguishable distance of each other. Upwards of three 
thousand ^double stars have been already discovered, and it is 
justly supposed that even this number by no means exhausts the 
fertility of the heavens in these twin productions, some of which 
have been actually observed to Inove round each oilier in orbits 
Vequiriiig for tbelr entire completion twelve hummed of* our years. 
Such systems as these give the mind a faint gliimnej of etBmUy* 

- ' y w 1 - ..,.^^ — * - ' 

♦ We leave pkme{$ ajt present out of our consuleration. * 

f Fey instance r iu Orion, which it marhed in South and HerscheVs catalogue as 
epntatmnj^ twe distinct sets of stars, each set triple, appears in MrniBarlow't ^uid- 
telescyM,ascoinposed of two 9 «aflfrtip/c sets, with two very fine stars be- 
twepti pein, aa well aaths fourth star in each set, had previously escaji^'^1 the 

^Wen <^ the tiioat inished mstniments. Hr. Barlow’s telescope has also enabled 
hueihi ba marked d(Me in the san^aialogue, as a collection of no 

^ Tr«i» 9 , 1831. p. Id We tiust that Mr. Barlow's efforts 

of hi# te^fcope may meet with the support which the import* 
w 'tna demand#- Were its powers increased only ftfty-fold, it is not im- 

df six, ha mkht discover a Hundred stars, whesa only one now 

Astronomem 
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Astronomers copjecture, not^ without reason, .from the ana- 
logies of our own system,. that these suns do not revolve round 
each other shedding their light in. vain ; but that each is accom- 
panied by its circle of planets, \i 4 iich; being opaque bodies, would 
of course* be for ever shrouSed from our view by tlie splendour 
of their respective orbs of day. This idea leads us to conclude 
that the stars, which are separated from each* other by distances 
at least as great as that of Uranus frop^ our sun — tifat is to say, 
some eighteen hundred millions of miles — have also their respec- 
tive planets, their Mercuries, their Earths, their Jupiters and Sa- 
turns, and are the centres of peculiar systems throughout the whole 
firmament. If those planets be peopled by intelligent beings, as 
is, and the other planets o^ our solar region are supposed 
to be, the contemplation in tholught of such myriads of globes 
with their inhabitants overwhelms the mind. 

We have no mode of ascertaining the distance of any one of the 
stars froih the earth. We have measured the circumference which 
wc describe in our annual journey round the sun ; we take the 
diameter of that circle, and with it form the base of a triangle 
whose vertex should be at the nearest of those luminous bodies. 
The angle thus formed, how^wer, at the star, would be unappreci- 
ablCiM'ith the most perfect instrument of human* invention. Now 
an pngle of one second of a degree is appreciable ; crfnsequently the 
/listance of the nearest fixed star must exceed the radius of a 
circle, one second of whose circumference measures one hundred 
and ninety millions of miles; that is, it must exceed two hundred 
thousand times the diameter of the earth’s orbit. If the dove, 
that returned no more to Noah, had been commissioned to bear, 
with her utmost speed, an olive branch to the least remote of the 
spheres, she would, therefore, still be on her journey : — after 
lowering for forty centuries through the heights of space, she 
would not at this moment have reached even the middle of her 
destined way. 

No macli!ner3^\^a8 yet been invented, indeed it seems at present 
impossible tha^w^ should ever devise any means, by which we might 

♦ The double star y in the of Andromeda, we observed, under fifvourable cir- 
Gtihistances, on the evening of the 30th of July last. It is among the most beautiful 
objects in the lieavens. One of these stars is considerably larger than the other, anjd 
of a reddish white hght. The colour of the smaller star is of a fine bright sky blue, 
inclining to green. Seen throjigh a telescope of inferior power, they api)ear like 
companion hut terftie.s fluttering in the sky; in oneoT nnfsdium power they become well- 
defined objects. Sir W. HerscJ^iel says, that ‘ the striking difl[*erence iri the colour of 
the two stars suggests the idea of a sun and its planet, to which the contrast of their 
uneipial size contributes not a little.* With all due deference to hie authority, we 
must say, that we cannot understand how one self-luminous lK)dy can be the attendant 
of another. A straight line drawm downward through the two brightest stars of Cas* 
liiiotieia, and extended to something more ^han twice their distance from eac^ other, 
tvill atrike the double star in question. ' « 

estimate 
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estimate the magnitude of even the least of the*^U*‘s> since we never 
behold their discs. We become sensible of their existence by rays 
of light, which must •have taken, in some instances, probably, a 
thousand years to reach aur glbbe, although light is known Ho 
travel the rate of one hundred and ninety-two thousand miles in 
a second. J^rius, the brightest, because perhaps the nearest to us 
of those lumniapies* is conjectured by Dr. Wollaston to give as 
much light •as fourteen «ip)s, each as large as ours. Magniticent, 
therefore, as the system must be of which Sirius forms the centre, 
yet w^e behold no part of it. Tlie planet Saturn, with its 
pendages of iings and satellites, exhibits, when its rings are 
visible, a spectacle, which seen through a telescope of moderate 
power, we imagine that a half-crown piece would cover.* 
an individual gazing through a ^inilar instrument from a planet 
of Sirius at our sun, might suppose, in the same manner, that he 
could cover our entire .system with a spider’s thread. He would 
set down the sini in his map as a fixed star; but to his eye it 
would present no variation, as the largest of our planets would 
not intercept much more than a hundredth paitof the sun’s sur- 
face, and could not therefore produce any loss of its light of 
which he cduld take an estimate. •For him this globe of ours, 
immense as to o'ur finite faculties it seems to be, would have 
actually no eSistence. It would find not even a point’s plac^ on 
his chart, and if it were blotted out of space to-morrow, il woulij 
never bemisseS by any of tho probably fifty worlds that are bathed 
ill the floods of light which Sirius })ours forth. * Whose eye is it 
that w atches over our sphere 1 Whose is the ever-extended arm 
that maintains it ? • 

I'he star called Omicron, in the constellation Cetus, appears to 
us only tw'elve times in eleven years. It is seen in its greatest 
biightness during a fortnight ; it then decreases gradually during 
three months, w hen it disappears. After an interval of five months 
It again becomes visible, and continues increasing during the three 
"remaining months of its period. Another star^Hliat called Algol, 
or /S Persei, continues visible during a period (jf ijixty-t^'o hours, 
when it s^iddenly loses its splendour, and^though a star of the second 
magnitude, becomes reduced to the fourth magnitude in the 
course of two or three hours. Jt then begins to increase again, 
and in three hours and a half it resumes its wonted lustre. Good- 
ricke, wdio discovered^ this remarkablS fact in 17B2, suggests, 

• dtid 


• The riugs have been gradually opening since the 13th of June. In 1839 they 
will afiortl as magniticent a spectacle as they did i;i 1825. 

t ‘ The same discovery appears to have^been made nearly alvoiit thd same time by 
FuUtzch^ a farmer of Prolits sear Ihresden— a [leasant by station, as astronomer by 
• satura— 
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variation aauaed by ibo I'ovoluttion a^q^iuai Algols of mm 

opaqn^^ body^ a planet of its own* wbi^b, mb^n mlerpoaed batwejsm 
m*md the star, cuts oAi^Jarge jpprtioa of itf lights It is bigbly 
probable that a similar^^rirangbmeat periodi<^$klly tb^ light 

of Omicron, though apon a different deaie* ^ There are eleven 
other stars that eablbit analogous pbenotoeba, <SQine of them ft 
intervals of five huudred years, to which may look forward 
without danger of mistake^thus opening a vista of fnturity* 
When we reflect upon these facts — and itpoii the circumstance 
that the rays, by which we may to-night behold the«Pleiads, must 
have left their sources in the time of our Heptarchy, or before it 
^:n!^ti^feel that the mind which is in this manner enabled to com-* 
preheod the existence of myriads peopl^^ wmlds besides ogr 
own, and to glance to the future and the past with more than the 
6pes4 of light itself, must be the creation of some superior Spirit 
dwelling in eternity, » 

Placed as we are, according to the opinion of astronomers, in 
the ^middle of the strata of systems which animate all space, and 
fiivoured though supernatural disclosures and by great 

scientiflc acquitafNfffs, we ♦are nevertheless prone •to question 
wither snch systems exist of their own innate vigour, or whether 
they have been created by a power extrinsic to themselves. If 
l^y art discovered to be self-existent, it follows that they must be 
un^rishable. But if they are proved to 6e perishable, it follows 
fbat timy cannot be self-existent, and then they must have been 
Cref ted by an extrinsic power, which power must be Omnipotent 
from the very nature of its productions. The same powder must 
be self-existent therefore, since no agency inferior to Oranipo- 
l^nce could have given such a Beiifg birth ; and it must be Eter- 
nal; as an Omnipotent, Self-existent Being can know neither 
infancy nor age. Here then, upon an inquiry of the greatest ini; 
portatice to mankind, astronomical facts come to our assistance, 
which carry with'^^hem a force of conviction as strong as any de- 
monstratlbn in, mathematics — and stronger than most of the evi- 
dence upon which the history of human tramactions is Jounded, 
stamp of mortality, the finger of death itself,, has been traced 
upon, some of the brightest worlds which have ever yet been seen 
iti dm firmament ^ 

■ ^ — r- — ;; — ^ ' - , , 

naturs— who^ Irom hU familiar acquaioiaae^ wuh tba oi ixadl^ 

led to uotice, aiaaoag m many tEoasand slarsr this one, as distingmsllmd tKm to last 
by t(B varlatieo, and had ascertained iteperiod* same IbUtssh 

t» mdisoovex, to predicted comet cd llalby, ia i|rlad^ In aayr |isa% ibnwh 

belbre any iX to astronomers, irbo, armed with toh ws0e |wxi < m i ly 

nratoto ihi reton. These anecdote# bring hssk to , toi# of 

iffrecA#/*# TfetUium . 

In* 
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« jciiar b.c., an extraordinary ht{ninary attracted tlie 
a^etition Hipparchus, whicli’induccd him to frame a catalogue 
of atarS; tiie earliest 6n records That star disappeared in bis lime 
froiH the heavens. In A.Dt t389,*a star blazed forth near « Aqtrila&, 
remained three weeks as blight aS Venus, and then died away. 
In the yeaj 1572, Tycho Brahe, returning home one evening 
from his obserwitoVy to his dwelling-house was surprised to hnd 
a group of people lookyig in astonishment at a bright star, which 
he with all his scrutiny of the heavens had never seen before. 
It shone in the constellation Cassiopeia, was then as bright as 
Sirius, and far a while was visible even at mid-day. It began to 
fade in IJecember of the same year, and after exhibiting all the 
changes of conllagration, disappeaied in March, 1574,^^r4?fjyi- 
this a satellite of some fixed slSl* which caught fire, and thus pre- 
figured to us the fate, that, according to the declarations of tlie 
prophets, awaits our own world ? 

‘ Similar pheiTomena/ says Sir John flerscliel,* ‘ though of a less 
splendid character, have taken place more recently, as in the case of 
the star of the third magnitude discovered in 1670, by Anthelni, in 
th® head of the Swan ; wijich, after becoming completely invisible, re- 
appeared, and after undergoing one er two singular fiuctuations of 
light, during two years, at last died away entirely, and has not since 
been seen. *On a careful re-examination , of the heavens, too, ^and a 
comparison of catalogues, many stars are now found to he missing j 
and although Ithere \io dqubt tlmt these losses have often arisen 
frpm mistaken entri,^,yct, in many instances, it is equally certain that 
there is no mistake in the observation or entry, and tliat tlie star lias 
really been observed, and as really has disappeared from the heavens/ 
— TTeatise on Astronomy^ p. 384, 

The existence and death of Alexander the Great, — the rise and 
fall of the Roman empire, — the destruction, by earthquake or yol- 
cauo, of pities, which were once the seats of commerce and the arts 
•—have been handed down to us upon evidence, in no respect what- 
qyer bet;,ter entitled to our belief, than that up«n which the astro- 
porui^al facts here related by Sir John Hcrsdfiel stand* recorded. 
Jtfpjil who have made it their peculiar oc^u|>atiofi for years 

r — " , 1 J ,, , , 

• The work from which w? (juote is Sir John’s Treatise on Astronomy, which form* 
one df the nhaibcrii of Dr. Gardner’s CaMnet Oyclopsodia. We recommend it to the ot- 
tentien ofeVfryMy who wishes to become Ecquainted with (he sublime truths of 8fftir<h 
' IKOti^y, withont'I^Ting'his viind harassed by toe t^hnical details which render ulmctft 
aH mer wtwks nit kind repntsiTe to the general reader. But before he enters wpon 
thM'fmitse, he should prepare his thoughts for the^one of elevation which it requires, 

mdiiig SomerviUe’ir delightful volume on the * Connexion of the Physical 
The style of this ^ouislrihg |Mraduetioii is so dear and unafhicted, and 
‘.^nve^e, with BO much so ^ ttiass of profound knowledge, that it 

them he placed iinhe hiUde <of emy yputh, the xnuinent he has mastered the gene* 
^ nidimentsaf'edueatioam. * 


to 
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to observe the changes . in the firmament, agree in stating 
that, in many instances, stars, whicli were once familiar to the 
eye, have ceased to appear, and 11^1,-100, for J)eriods which clearly 
inditate their annihilation. The chnseqtienceis obvious and ine- 
vitable — those bodies must have been creakdy^ otherwise •they 
could not have been liable to decay.* ^fhey performed their ag- 
pointed revolutions, and they perished — -just as man lives his pre- 
destined number of years, and dies. If cheated, then. there must 
be some power whicli gave them existence, and prescribed the 
laws by which that existence was carried to its close. 

We know it will be said, that these, after all, are but the re- 
cords of astronomy, a science which deals with objects that can- 
subjected to the touch, or compelled to go through the 
ordeal of experiment — objects of a magnitude that cannot be 
measured, placed at distances from us that never can be ascer- 
tained. It will be admitted, however, by any person who looks 
into the Almanac, that eclipses of the sun and moon are calcu- 
F lated beforehand to the moment. W e have now, for instance, 
before us a list of eclipses for the whole of the present century ; 
and until some one of these calculations sihall turn out to be erro- 
neous, it must be conceded tlv^t astronomy lias its certainties as 
well as chemistry or mathematics. But more than even this can 
be swd for the pursuits of a Kepler and a Uerschel. ^The former 
w^s enabled by his acquaintance, even in tjie sixteenth century, 
with the mechanism of the heavens, t <3 lay down a series of laws, 
from which it was subsequently inferred as a%lrong probability, 
that a planet, which had then been never seen by human eye, 
would be discovered in a particular region* of tlie firmament; 
and this prediction was verified. Kepler showed that the planets 
then known, — viz., Mercury, Venus, Earth, Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn, — to which Sir W. Herschel added Uranus in 1781, — 
were all, as it were, of one family, bound up in one chain — inter- ^ 
woven in one web^of mutual relation and harmonious agreement 
— subjected to ouo^pervadiug influence, wliich extends from the 
centre to the farrii««t limits of that great system, of which all of 
them, the earth included, jamst henceforth be regarded m mem- 
bers.* Now as the intervals betw'een the planetary orbits go on 
doubling, or pearly so, in proportion as they recede from the sun, 
and the much greater interval between Mars and J upiter would 

• We forget whence we extracted the following quaint but expressive lines 
‘ Quench’d volcanoes, rifted mountains, 

Oceans driven from land. 

Isles submerged and dried up fountains, 

Empires — ^whelmed in sand 
What ? — though her doom be yet untold- 
mature like time is waxing^sld/ 

i form 
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forfti an exception to that faityly law, .which, however, prevails 
. again with respect to the remoter pVaiiets, it was long suspected 
that some planet miglu have« place between Jupiter and Mars, 
and the early part of the {^resent cqntury was in fact distinguished 
by tlie discovery of * Cer§s, Pallas, and Juno, 7'he small and 
irjegular iigpres of these planets, and the close approximation of 
their mean distances, led to a conjecture that they might be the 
fragments *of a large planet which at some remote period occupied 
the interval iirquestion. If so, it was not improbable that other 
fragments of the same body were still in existence, and that the 
most likely j>lace to delect them would be near the nodes of those 
already observed ; ai»d to this profound reasoning we are indebted 
for the discovery of Vesta. Tl^ realization of an inference -<5rthis* 
description, legitimately foiinclcd on principles previously an- 
nounced, would seem to entitle astronomy to a higher appellation 
than that of a mere theory of probabilities. 

The reader ftiay have been startled by llie familiarity with 
which w'c have alluded to the existence of intelligent beings, on 
the myriads of orbs that arc supposed to circulate round the 
stars, lliat the Stars aje Suns is a matter which admits of no 
doubt. some of them are pdltiodically eclipsed by opa(|iic 

bodies, whiclr apparently aie meinber.s of their planetary family, 
we have already seen. Positive knowledge assures us dial? the 
Karth is inhaijited ; ai^l analogy urges ns to the inference, that tf 
an opaque sphere, ?such as *1116 Earth is, revolve round Algol, it 
must be for the purpose of receiving from its orbit round that 
central Sun, light, heat, variety of seasons, day and night, — so 
many gifts, which ^it is preposterous to suppose the i)eity 
would bestow, without any purpose, upon a mere collection of 
matter, 

The analogies which thus display a family likeness throughout 
^all the systems of the universe will perhaps be hiore easily com- 
prehended, if we advert for a moment to thcf other planets of 
’ our own system, which are more immediately within tie .sphere 
of our observation. Mercury and Venus both^jfv'e atmospheres 
much loaded with clouds, which are manifestly a provision serving 
to mitigate llie intense heat and glare of the sun. We shall see 
presently the intimate connexion whicli subsists, not only between 
the Vegetation of our Earth, but also the .subsistence of animal 
life, the transmission <ft sound and light, nay, all the arts that tend 
to civilize .society, and the existence of flie atmosphere which we 
possess. Wherever an atmosphere is found encircling a sphere, 
and supporting upon it clouds of vapour, we may infer that upon 
such spheres there are water au^ dry land, vegetation, animal life, 
intelligent beings, and civilicatioii. litis inference becomes the 

more 
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more inevitable wlieft we find that, according to the best obaerva* 
lions, both those planets ha^e their day ahd night of nearly the 
sanje length as our own. In Mai^s, the outlig^ of continents add 
seas have been discerned with ^perfect Jistin^ness : it has also its 
atmosphere and clouds, and brilliant white spots at its poles, 
which are supposed, with a great deal of probability, be snow* 
The general tiery aspect of its appearance is conjectured to arise 
from an ochrey tinge in the soil, not unlilct? our red sandstone dis- 
tricts. Its clay and night differ from ours by little more than half 
an hour. These arc all analogies to Eaith, which under the idea 
‘ of those three planets being mere blanks in the solar* system, alto- 
gether inconsistent with v\hat we actually khow of the fecundity 
^’‘“TOicfrteems with life, wherever air; water, heat, and light are com- 
bined. We shall extract a singular illustration of the activity 
with which these elements pursue their appointed duties, from 
the manuscript diary of a fiieiid, who has been, for upwards of 
twenty years, an enthusiastic, though silent, obseivor of nature: — 
^ X have often taken up a drop of water on the liead of a com- 
mon pin, and placed it on a glass slide, which stands edgewise in the 
instrument (a solar microscope) : consequently^ if there had been a 
full drop, it would have run down the surface of the glass slide ; yet, 
little as there was of it, it more than covered the side t>f the room in 
which I stood, and was twelve feet in diameter as its parts were suc- 
oessively brought in view on a screen placed* five feet^from the lens. 
By using another lens I could, of course, have* extended the twelve 
feet to twenty- four. The little drop of water thus magnified ap- 
peared filled with several species of animalcula, of ail sizes between 
one-sixteenth of an inch and thirteen inches ! - They often appear in 
such numbers that I cannot find one unoccupied spot on the screen 
which tlie head of a pencil would cover in the space of twelve feet* 
Frequently the screen appears to be one sheet of minor living animals 
just coming into life, each not larger than tlie head of a pin, or at 
most a pea, while the larger and rrtbre perfect are sporting amongst 
them. SometimeJ^ they are so numerous as to form an opaque mov- 
ing mass? and I amV)bliged to wipe off a part and dilate the remainder 
with pure sprin*^ water, in order to make them appear separately, 
and to observe their movements. What myriads there musif be ! abd 
no doubt living upon animals still less than themselves, which not 
even the solar microscope can detect ! ' 

* With a common micro^coi)e I have often seen a great of 

animalcula, called gluttons, feeding within tlie transparent ^ffhell of 
a small dead wheel*^ animdl, both the shell and its numerous contents 
being invisible to the unassisted eye. This little creatura resemblefi 


♦ We atjfc convinced from observation, that the wheel an onfijenl deaspibm. The 
whcle of tbo head of this animalculuni is fringed with feelers, which it throws out 
retMtS ifrHh a rapidity that at the angles gives tile aitpeaifhafee of drcuUur lUctioiL 

the 
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the BoMri ; the females cany their eggs in the same way 

its riat leeth/ • • 

li k pip^fon of W^er not |o large as a drop be thus peopled 
with ^^ bd^^ess hoH of • animalcules of various races^ would 
it not.be tinQfailosophical in the e^^treme to suppose that light 
and fabat^.air and water^* vegetation, day and night, seasons and 
cliibldbs, are^betto^ed on Mercury, Venus, and Mars, without 
view animal life, without any purpose of administering 
to the maintenance and happiness of intelligent beings capable of 
appreciating the blessings of existence? The argument applies 
with still morejbrce to Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus; with respect 
to each of which, inacjiinery of the most complex description has 
been devised, manifestly (amongst others) for the purpose of mk- 
ing up the great deficiency of soiar light, which they would other- 
wise experience, owing to their vast distance from the centre of 
our common s^^slein. We arc all of one family with reference to 
matter and inotioii. Is it not incumbent upon us to conclude 
that the family resemblance extends to the individual character, 
as well as to the countenatice and conduct? 

We speak here only of the planets, not of their satellites, which 
are evidently used only as auxiliaries to their primaries for the 
refiection of light, the balancing of their waters, and perhaps the 
due regulatioif of their motions respectively. c3ur Moon, for jin- 
stance, does not appear to us capable of suppoiting animal 
We find its surface, «at*leasfc that part of it which is seen from 
Earth, occupied by volcanic craters, some of them of prodigious 
ttiagnitude ; we can discern tipon it no indication of vapour ; 
therefore it can have* no water, unless the element be hid in 
caverns, inaccessible to the rays of the sun. Without clouds 
and atmosphere the animal system cannot be supported. liut 
M^hetlier this reasoning be right or wuong, it will appear, that not 
only the moon but the earth, of which it is the handmaid, and 
tfie planets, with their attendantst are all proceeding, by slow but 
inevitable steps, to a period wfien they shall cease to exist, liow- 
ever remote that period may be from the time iu’vriiych \ve*liappen 
to live. Jf this be so, the argument drawn from the mortal cha- 
racter of Me stars is equally sustained by the particular system of 
which our habitation forms so small a part. 

The reader need liardly be reminded that the diameter of the 
real globe of the Sun, without reference to the luminous element 
by which it is surrounded, has been calculated at eight hundred and 
eighty-two thousand miles. But he has not perhaps much con* 
sidered the striking fact, that if the eleven jilanels by which that 
orb is surrounded at various distances in space, together with their 

of ISaturti, w ere fused 
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seen four different Vroniets. Encke, however, showed that their ob- 
^ servations could apply only to Your returns of the same revolving 
body, and he calculated beforehand its re-Sppearance in the south- 
ern part of the heavens in 1822. A "material difference, however, 
was found to prevail between its calculated and observed places in 
that year, and also again in 1825 and 1828. These differences 
were, doubtless, partly attributable to that distun^ing force from the 
action of the planets which, as we hav.e already seen,* they exercise 
upon each other. But the effect of these causes has been calcu- 
lated with great care, and after due allowance for them has been 
made, the result has been to bring to light a ^ residual phenomenon,’ 
as Sir John llerschel expresses it, from which we arrive at the 
inference of a resisting medium. The effect of the obstruction 
arising from this fluid has beeif to diminish the time of the revolu- 
tion of this comet by two days since the period when it was first dis- 
covered ; and it is now no less than ten days in advance of the place 
which it would have reached, had no such resistance narrowed its 
orbit. It must, therefore, eventually be absorbed in the sun, 
however remote the period may be when that event shall take 
place. But we may borrow language more powerful than our 
own — ' 

‘ The same medium,* says Mr. Whewelb ‘ which is thus shown to 
produce an effect upon Encke’s comet must also act upon the planets, 
^ which move through the same spaces. The effect upon the planets, 
however, must be very much smaller thaii^ th/i effect upon the comet, 
in consecpierice of their greater quantity of matter. 

‘ It is not easy to assign any probable value, or even any certain 
limit, to the effect of the resisting mediun? upon the planets. We 
are entirely ignorant of the comparative mass of the comets and of 
any of the4)lanets;* and hence cannot make any calculation founded 
on such a comparison. Newton has endeavoured to show how small 
the resistance of the medium must be, if it exist.f The result of this 
calculation is, that if w*e take ther density of the medium to be tjiat 
which our air will have at two hundred miles from the earth’s surface, 
supposing the law of diminution of density to go on unaltered, and if 
we suppose /iljdter to move in such a medium, he would in a milliori 
years lose less than a millionth part of his velocity. If r. planet re- 
volving about the sun w^ere to lose any portion of its velocity by the 
effect of Resistance, it would be drawn proportionably nearer the 
sun, the tendency towards the centre being no longer sufficiently 
counteracted by that centrifugal force whitdi arises from the body’s 
velocity. And if the {resistance were to continue to act, the body 
would be drawn perpetually nearer and nearer to the centre, and 
would describe its revolutions quicker and quicker, till at last it would 
reach the central body, and the system w^ould cease to be a sy^stem. 

• The comparative masses of the plaftets, i^ter *<?, are hayrtvet well fcaoim. 
t Trincipia, b.iii.prop. X# 
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‘ This result is true, however small the velpcit}^ Jost by resistance ; 
the only dilFerence being, that when the resistance is small, the time 
requisite to extinguish the whole ipotLon will be proportionably longer. 
Jn all cases the times which come urmer our consideration in problems 
of this kind are enormous to common 'Apprehension. Thus Encke’a 
comet, according to tlie results of the observations already made, will 
lose ki ten revokiticyis»or thirty*three years, less than one-tliousandth 
of its velocity* and if this law were to continue, the velocity would 
not be reduced to one-half its present value in less than seven thou- 
sanjgl revolutions, or twenty-three thousand years. If Jupiter were 
to lose one-millionth of his velocity in a million years, (which, as 
has been seen, isf far more than can be considered in any way pro- 
bable,) he would rcquii*e seventy millions of years to lose one-thou- 
sandth of the velocity; and a period seven hundred times as long to 
reduce the velocity to one-half. I'Hese are periods of time which 
quite overwhelm the imagination ; and it is not pretended that the 
calculations are made with any pretensions to accuracy. But at the 
same time it is beyoiid doubt that, though the intervals of time thus 
assigned to these changes are highly vague and uncertain, the changes 
tlieinsclves must sooner or later take place in consequence of the ex- 
istence of the resisting medium. Since there is such a retarding 
force perpetually acting, howAver slight jt be, it must in the end de- 
stroy all the celestial motions. It may be millions of millions of 
years before the ^s&rth’s retardation may perceptibly affect the appartjnt 
motion of the sun ; but still the day will come (if the same Providendfe 
which formed the ^system should permit it to continue so long) when 
this cause will entirely <?hange tBe length of our year and the course 
of seasons, and finally stop the earth’s motion round the sun altogether. 
The smallness of the resistance, however small we choose to suppose 
it, docs not allow us to escape this certainty. There is a resisting 
medium ; and, therefore, the movements of the solar system cannot 
go on for ever. The moment such a fluid is ascertained to exist, the 
eternity of the movements of the planets becomes as impossible as a 
perpetual motion on the earth.’ — WhewelU pp. 107 — 200. 

TTie inference from the discovery of the resisting medium* is, there- 
fore, not only that Encke’s comet will eventually be aestroye^ but 
also that Mercury, Venus, the Earth, and the rest rffthe planets, 

* ‘ The zodiacal light may be seen any very clear evening soon after sunset, about 
the months of April and May, or at the opposite season beulre sunrise, as a cone or 
lenticular shaped light, extending from the horizon obliquely upwards, and following 
generally the course of the ecliptic, or rather that of the sun’s e<]uatdV. i t is ex- 
tremely faint and iU-deflned, at least in this climate, though better seen in tfoiiical 
regions, but cannot be mistaken for any atmospheric meteor, or aurora borealis. It 
IS manifestly in the nature of a thin leuticularly-formed aknosphere, surrounding the 
sun, and extending at least beyond the orbit of Mercury, and even of Verms, and may 
be conjectured to be no oilier than the denser part of that medium, which, as we have 
reason to believe, resists the motion of comets ; loaded, perhaps, with the actual mate- 
rials of the tails of millions of tliose bodies, of which they have been stripped in their 
successive Mrihelion passages, and which may be slowly subsiding into the sun.*— 

J. Herschert eTrcefiie on MtroHQmjff pp. 40 f- 8 . 
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must be successively precipitated on the Sub, and effaced from the 
universe. It is of no consequence whateve^r to the truth of the argu- 
ment, that these are events wl^ich require for the natural period of 
their accomplishment millions of years, a period of which we can 
form no conception. Nor is'itnecessa^ that we should. Ourfacul- 
ties are suited to the purposes of a short existence^ on a particular 
planet. The higher intelligences must look^ upon us as mere 
ephemera — or rather the beings of a moment. Caii we count lliTb 
objects which the microscope discloses to our view ? Have we yet, 
after the observations of nearly four thousand years, been abfe to 
number the stars ? How then shall we calculate -the years still re- 
maining to be accomplished by the solar* system ? But the diffi- 
culty which we have in doing this, or rather its impossibility, lias 
no effect upon the discovery, which shows that however remote 
the day, yet a day is undoubtedly assigned when the solar sys- 
tem shall cease to be. The consequence admits of no question. 
That system which is destined to decay cannot be eternal. As it 
is to have an end, it must have had a beginning. The time was 
when it did not exist. Tlie time is yet to come when it will exist 
no more. It must then have been of necessity created by some 
Power, which is coinpeteiit to such a prodigious work — a power 
unlimited in its attributes, and thus we return once more by un- 
erring steps to the existence of an Omnipotent Creator, to 
whose view our millions of years calculated by revolutions round 
the sun are but the results of « a law 'whicli is unknown in 
eternity. 

‘ We are in the habit sometimes of contrasting the transient destiny 
of man with the permanence of the forests, ‘'the mountains, the ocean, 
— with the unwearied circuit of the sun. But this contrast is a de- 
lusion of our own imagination ; the difference is after all but one of 
degree. The forest tree endures for its centuries and then decays ; 
the mountains crumble and change, and perhaps subside in some con- 
vulsion of nature ; the sea retires and the shore ceases to resound %^ith 
the everlasting voice of the ocean ; such reflections have already 
crow^ued up<jr\.the mind of the geologist, and it now appears that the 
courses of the heavens themselves are not exempt from the universal 
law of decay ; tliat not only the rocks and the mountain)^, but the sun 
and the moon, have the sentence “ to end” stamped upon their foreheads ; 
that they enjoy no privileges beyond man, except a longer respite. 
The ephemeron perishes in an hour ; man endures for his three score 
years and ten ; an empire or a nation numbers its centuries, it may 
be its thousands of yeats ; the continents and islands which its dominion 
includes have perhaps their date, as those which preceded them have 
had ; and the very revolutions of the sky by which centuries are num- 
bered, will at last languish and stand ^XiMJ-^Whewell^ pp. 202, 203. 
These reflections lead us to the conclusion^ that the district of 
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which we are a part, has still a multitude of centuries to count, 
before, in the ordiiiar)? course of things, it shall be destroyed. Even 
with respect to Mercury, the efiec^ of the resisting medium has 
as yet produced no changes •that we can discover* That its in- 
fluence is therefore very minute, eveii in thousands of years, we 
may feel assured ; and we also may believe, that as the Creator 
operates by his ovm laws, he will permit them to take their course, 
and accomplish their object .without interruption. Our globe must, 
consequently, be still in the very sw'addliiig clothes of its birth, and 
man, as to experience, a mere infant. We cannot guess at the sus- 
ceptibility for further and higher improvements in the sciences and 
arts, in civilization, and above all, in religion, which may be im- 
parted to him by the new stages of existence that are still to arrive* 
W'e cannot look forward td the lapse of even one hundred thou- 
sand years, without supposing that, in that time at least, edu- 
cation and Christianity would be universal over the earth. The 
generations of those distant times would look back upon ours as a 
period of comparative obscurity and barbarity. W'ar would be 
unknown to them. All the necessary points of legislation and 
economy would have been /ully arranged. Communications be- 
tween all nations would have been faeiktated iu every way that in- 
genuity could devise. New empires would have arisen, and per- 
haps new continents have emerged from the bosom of the deep^; 
and reason and knowledgje would be found, as uniformly as they 
ought to be, the Triends and not the enemies of faith. 

There is, indeed, hardly a circumstance connected with our 
existence, which, when examined with a little attention, does not 
yield abundant evidence of the wusdom and beneficence which 
preside over the universe. We have only to turn up the soil at 
our feet, to find in it innumerable seeds useful to man.* We 
have only to look around us upon the surface of the earth, to see 
it stocked with a variety of animals, conducive not only to our 
subsistence, but to our convenience and recreatipn* The sea 
also, and the air, have their population at our command ; ^id the 
more deeply we invjesligate the laws by which th^ruvhole system 
of vegetab4e and animal life is governed, the more clearly we 
shall perceive their complete and exclusive adaptation to the 
planet on which they carry on their operations. , 

* ^ So completely is the grou^ impregnated with seeds, that if earth is brought to 
the surface, from the lowest dejith at which it is found^ some vegetable matter will 
spring from it. In boring fur water lately, at a spot near Kiagston-on>Thames, some 
earth was brought up from a depth of three hundred and sixty feet ; this earth was 
carefully coveted oVer with a hand-glass, to prevent the possibility of other seeds 
being deposited u|M)n if, yet in a short time plants vegetated from 
in pp. 133, 40, 

* Thus 
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Thus we find ul the internal functions of plaints, a complete 
cycle, which corresponds «;xactfy w ith our year. Most of our fruit 
trees, for example, require the spring for tfie ascent of the sap, the 
aummer and autumn for ripening the fruit, and the winter for 
hardening the wood w'hich fhe tree has made during the 4)revious 
season. Suppose the Earth to be placed where Venus is : its 
year would then consist of only seven inonthsPi a change which 
would throw the whole of our botanical world into confusion. 
The tree, after having put forth its leaves, blossoms, and fruit, 
would be destroyed at once by a winter which wopld come instead 
of autumn. Suppose the Earth to be removed* to the orbit of 
Mars : its year would then consist of twcyity-three months. Six 
months of continued spring or of summer may very well suit ve- 
getable life in Mar s, but to that of liarih, eitlier w ould be destruc^ 
tive. If the w heat ear were to remain exposed to the sun of a six 
months’ summer, the grain would be reduced to chatf. If it were 
green during a spring of similar leirgth, it w'ould rrever come to 
maturity. Either our vegetables are suited to our year, or our 
year to them. In cither case we see a law of mutual adaptation, 
which demonstrates the necessity of previous design, 

A similar observation applies to the length of our day. There 
are numerous fiowers, such as the day lily, tlie common dandelion 
t^jc hawkweed, the marigold, and others, which op*en and close at 
certain hours, as anybody who attends^ to the floral world must 
have observed. If the day were considerably lengthened or short- 
ened, the clockwork of these productions, if w^e may use the ex- 
pi'essiott, would require a totally new construction, in order to 
adjust their hours to the changes in the rising or setting of the sun. 
Night is for man and almost all animals the period of repose, if 
the day arrd night were lengthened to forty-eight hours, his present 
strength would rrot enable him to toil for twenty-four hours, even 
with the intermissions to which he is now accustomed, and it 
would be impossible for him to*sleep more than eight or ten hours 
at the utmost. The remaining four teen hours of night would be 
wholly lost, he could not turn them to advantage either by 
mental or bodily occupation, tier'e is another manifest proof of 
design, whether we consider the pr esent habits of animal life to be 
suited to the period of the earth’s revolution round its own axis, 
or that revolution to them. 

Tire force of gravity within the regioft immediately influenced 
by the earth depends upon the mass of the earth — and this mass is, 
as we have seen, one of the elements of the solar system. Our 
globe might have been as large as Jupiter or Saturn, or as small 
as Pallas or Ceres, without causing any derangement, apparently, 
in the general system to which it belongs. But if the qarth were 
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as arge as Jupitqr, the intensity of gravity at its^ surface would be 
so great that it would prevent the sap from rising in our trees, and 
absolutely stop the vital 1movemeptS|Of every plant we are possessed 
of. Thus we may perceive a wonaerful relation between the mass 
of the gjobe and the budding of a sndw-drop. Further, any con- 
siderable increase of the force of gravity, beyond that which we ex- 
perience at present, would be wholly subversive of the muscular 
powers of alt our animals. The fawn would feel almost as heavy 
as the elephant, the hare would creep like a sloth, the tiger would 
lose the power of springing on his prey, and man himself, moving 
with difficulty and ]>aiu on his hands and feet, would be degraded 
to the rank of a quadryped. He could scarcely breathe, so dense 
would be the lower strata of the atmosphere ; tlu; felling of a 
single tree would cost him his life,^he could not guide the plough, 
nor sink a well, nor raise the rocks from the bosom of Jupiter 
for the erection of bridges or of temjdes, which, if such ediiices 
exist there, must be upon a Cyclopean scale, in order to resist the 
floods and tempests of that planet. He could not live there a 
single day, unless his stature were strengthened with additional 
muscles, supplied with a new tide of the vital current, with new 
channels for ks circulation, and a robyst furniture of lungs pro- 
portioned to hi% powerful frame. The facility with which all our 
animals, from* the elephant to the squirrel, execute their ino\^e« 
ments, and go through ffie circle of their existence, shows that 
their size and liffibs and museJes, and the most minute instruments * 
which are subservient throughout their structures to the maintenance 
of life, have been adjusted with the nicest precision to the force of 
gravity, which, emanating from the mass of the earth, operates 
upon them. So also it is with man. All over our globe he bears 
the same proportion to its magnitude, thereby clearly slu)wing 
that the Omnipotent, in creating him, weighed him as it were in 
one hand while poising the earth in the other. 

*The invariable regularity withVhich the earth accomplishes its 
brbit is ill itself a striking proof of the divine perfection with which 
tb^t orbit was traced out. A difference of ten diatjjs at oilk time, 
of tliree weeks or a month at another, in the length of our year, 
would disappoint the labours of the husbandman, and render 
every attempt at chronology abortive. The history of past gene- 
rations would be a chaos, and all calculations as to the future, 
with respect to astronomical phenomena, and every thing connected 
with time, would be altogether visionary. ^We could have neiUier 
months nor years — nothing but a succession of days to which we 
could hardly give a name — and the whole of our present routine 
of life would be thrown into irrecoverable confusion. Hie dex- 
terity, we may use such a phrasfc, with which the earth preserves 

its 
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its path ill space^ without encountering any of the numerous comets 
which are perpetualiy wandering in all sort^ of orbits through the 
firmament, is the result of a pri|vi»ion that must have been made 
bhfore one of those enormous masses \^as launched upon its course. 
The comet of 1 680 was followed by a. tail which considerably ex- 
ceeded in length the whole interval between tfce sun^nd the earth ; 
the tail of the comet of 1769 extended sixteen million leagues; and 
that of the great comet of 1611, thirty-tsix millions. The orbit of 
the small comet called after M. Biela, of Josephstadt, by a re- 
markable coincidence, very nearly intersects that of the earth; 
and it is very well known, that had the latter b^en only a little 
month in advance of its actual place at the* time of the passage of 
that comet in 18.32, there must have been a rencontre between 
them. Considering that Biela’s comet is so small, and, like 
Encke’s, is scarcely more solid than a cloud, it might not possibly 
have produced any effect upon the orbit of the earth. But it 
would have most probably deranged, during its passage, the com- 
ponent parts of our atmosphere, rendered it very generally incon- 
sistent with the continuance of animal life, and prodigiously ag- 
gravated the pestilence with which so many nations were visited 
in that fatal year.* ^ 

The mean depth of the sea is, according to La Place, from four 
toafive miles. If the existing waters were increased only by one- 
^ fourth, it would drown the earth, with th« exception of some high 
mountains. If the volume of the 6cean were augmented only by 
one-eighth, considerable portions of the present continents w'ould 
be submerged, and the seasons would be changed all over the 
globe. Evaporation w'ould be so much extended, that rains would 
fall continually, destroy the harvests, and fruits, and flow’ers, and 
subvert the whole economy of nature. There is perhaps nothing 
more beautiful in our whole system than the process by which 
the fields are irrigated from the, skies — the rivers are fed from the 
mountains — and the ocean restrained within bounds, which it never 
can exceed so long as that process continues on the present scale. 
The vapour ru’sed by the sun from the sea floats wherever it is 
lighter than the atmosphere ; condensed, it falls upon the earth iii 
water ; or, attracted to the mountains, it gathers on their summits, 
dissolves, ;jnd perpetually replenishes the conduits with which, 

* It ig curious enough that Jupiter, whose vast magnitude, as compared with Earth, 
enables him to sustain such slacks with impunity, seems to be a perpetual stumbling- 
block to comets. The comet of 1770 actually got entangled among his satellites, and 
being thrown out of its orbit by his attraction was forced into a much larger ellipse 
than it had traversed before. It is a proof of the smallness of the mass of that comet 
Uiat none even of Jupiter*s satellites suffered the least perceptible derangement of 
inotion from this extraordinary conflict. What effect it may have produced upon ani- 
nud life within bis atmosphere, we have no meens of conje^uiing,' ^ 
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externally or iiit,ernally, they are all furnished/. By these conduits 
the fluid is conveyed to the rivers whicli flow on the surface of the 
earth, and to the springs which lb deep in its bosom, destined to 
supply man with a purer element; If we suppose the sea then 
to be considerably diminished, the Amazon and the Mississippi, 
those inland seas of the western w-orld, would become inconsi- 
derable broolTs ; <116 brooks would wholly disappear ; the atmos- 
phere would be deprived of its due proportion of humidity ; all 
nature w'ould assume the garb of desolation ; — the bird would 
droop on the wing — the lower animals w'oiild perish on the barren 
soil — and man*himst'lf would wither away like the sickly grass at 
his feet. He must, indeed, be incorrigibly blind, or scarcely ele- 
vated in the scale of reason above the monkey, who would pre- 
sume to say, or could for a moiSent honestly think, when duly 
informed on the subject, that the machinery by which the process 
of evaporation and condensation has been constantly carried on 
upon earth for no many centuries, exhibits no traces of divine 
science and power, and especially of benevolence tow'ards the 
countless beings whose subsistence and happiness absolutely de- 
pend upon the circumstance of the waters of the ocean, earth and 
air, uniformly preserving me average #)f their present mutual pro- 
portions. , 

Let us glahce in passing at the amount of riches which this 
process at present bestpws annually upon mankind, particularly, 
in those countries wl*ere they have complied w ith the lirst condi- 
tion of happiness imposed on them by their Creator, — that of 
assiduously labouring to cultivate the earth. We find that in 
Lrance, which teems -with an agricultural population, unskilled 
however in many of the modem improvements that have been car- 
ried to such perfection in Britain aud Belgium, the average yearly 
produce is about twenty-one millions of qiiartejs of wheat, thirty- 
two millions of other grain, and sixteen of chestnuts and potatoes, 
{he whole of which would amount, at moderate prices, to about 
•one hundred and forty millions sterling, exclusive of th^ wealth 
which they gain by their olives and vines. Tlie^unual value of 
all the gr.ain grown in Britain, and of its cattle, sheep, hides, wool, 
butter, cheese, and poultry, has been estimated at about two 
hundred and twenty millions sterling. A French w/iter, whose 
elaborate tables, though not always accurate, offer in most in- 
stances an approximatibn to the truth, has estimated the ordinary 
number of our sheep at forty-two milliofls, of our cattle at ten 
millions, and of our horses atone million eight hundred thousand. 
It has been calculated, that the wool shorn from our sheep in one 
year w^as worth, at eighteen pence a pound, a sum exceeding eight 
millions sterling. If we consider \hat the wines of France are but 
• the 
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the vapours drawn from the sea by the sun, returned by the clouds 
and mountains to the earth, .thence pumped up through the stems 
of the vine and distributed throi^gh.the purple clusters with which 
at«the vintage-time their branches are^weighed down, we must at 
once perceive tljat any material derangement of the process in 
question would convert all the vineyards' of France into, mere col- 
lections of wood, fit only to be cut down and thrown into the fire. 
By the same piocess a grain of wheat may with due cai'e be mul- 
tiplied into four or five thousand. In the PhilosophicariVansactions 
(1768, p. 120 o) a curious instance is stated, in w^hich forty-seven 
pounds of wheat w'ere actually obtained from oru^ single seed. 
So also wool, milk, and flesh are but grass ^nd corn changed into 
those substances by the assimilating system of the animal body, 
which could not be carried on f^r many days if half the waters of 
the sea retired into the caverns of eaith. The mind is almost over- 
whelmed with a sense of the ever-present Deity, when we consider 
that at this nioifient tliere are upwards of a thousand millions of 
human beings walking on this globe, dependent for their daily 
maintenance upon the vapours of the ocean, which have never yet 
ceased to be raised, by the agency of the sun, in the proportions 
exactly requisite for the waiiJ's of man from season to reason. 

The atmosphere, which we cannot see, but which we feel in- 
vesting us wherever we go, whose density w^e can measure to a 
certain height, whose purity is essential tp existence, whose clas- 
tic pressure on the lungs, and on and around the frame, preserves 
man in that noble attitude which lifts his head toward the skies, 
and bids him seek there for an eternal home — the atmosphere, 
which is neither an evaporjition from earth nor sea, but a se- 
parate element bound to the globe, and perpetually accompany- 
ing it in its motions round the sun — can w^e for an instant 
imagine that w^e are indebted for it only to [some fortuitous acci- 
dent? If there were no atmosphere, and if we could exist 
without one, w;e should not Hear the most pow^erfitl artillery 
discharged at the distance of a single pace ; w^e should be de- 
prived of the ^yimsic of the sea, the minstrelsy of the woods, of 
all the artifleial combinations of sweet sounds, and of Ahe fasci- 
nating tones of the human voice itself. W e might make our wants 
and oOr feeljugs percepyble to each other, by signs and gesticu- 
lations, but the tongue would be condeitined to irremediable 
silence. The deliberations of assemblies <yf men, from which laws 
and the order of society* have emanated, could never have taken 
place. The tribes of mankind would wander over the earth in 
savage groups, incapable of civilization, and the only arts which 
they could ever know would be only those that might enable them 
to di&stroy each other. " 

Language- 
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Language must be spoken before it cart, be represented by 
symbols. Without an atmosphere, therefore, we should have 
had no records, traditfonal or.do^'uiiientary, of past ages* Each 
generation would have te depend upon its own experience, 
and tlu2 generations now arrived at hiatui ity would have been no 
wiser than. those which lived before the flood. We should have 
hacf no press* no mathematics or astronomy, no eloquence or 
poetry, no ^team-boats, rail-roads, or manufactures. Clothed in 
the skins of wild beasts, we should have sought shelter in the 
mountains and forests, have been incapable of preserving revela- 
tion, and have, never obtained from our own intelligence any idea 
of the rank which we .till in created being. Let any man examine 
the ear either of one of his fellow-men or of the lower animals, 
and say, whether it is not exquisitely lilted for the reception of 
sound, which can only be propagated through the medium of the 
atmosphere. Can it be doubted iheu that the ear was made for 
the atmosphere, or the atmosphere for the ear ? Hut by whom so 
made ? When Epicurus first read, with his preceptor, these verses 
of Hesiod : — 

lirai fAt» ymr' uvtu^ tcrurec 

• Tan Uu^otrrs^vat, Tuvrafv (Sag eca‘<po^tf am 
A6eivu,rm* 

Eldest t)f ])eings, Chaos first arose, 

Thence Earth wide stretched, the steadfast seat of all 
The Immortals^ * ^ 

his inquisitive spirit prompted him to put a similar question — 

‘ And Chaos whence ?’ In his riper yeais the philosopher satisfied 
himself that Chaos arose from the fortuitous concourse of atoms, 
but he has forgotten to leave us an answer to the question — 

^ And Atoms whence V 

I'he atmosphere, immense as its volume is, surrounding the 
globe on all sides to the height of forty miles or more, is never 
ill our way. NVe raise our liancf and put it aside, but the fluid, 
•from its elasticity, soon resumes its place. It diffuses and tempers 
the heat of diflerent climates, circulates from thep^Ie to tffe equa- 
tor, sustains the clouds in an expanded form, and thus equally 
divides their w^aters ovci the surface of the earth, and excicises 
an immediate agency in the generation and direction of the winds, 
which tend perpetually to restore the equilibrium of genial w ai mth 
and moisture. We al#eady know that without it the ear would 
be useless. If there were no atmosphere^ the eye also w^ould be 
comparatively inefficient; we should see nothing except objects 
on which the sun’s rays fell directly or by reflection — dazzling the 
sense in euher case. The atmosphere, by its refracting power, 
economises the separate sui^eaitis, melting, as it were, the lines 
. of 
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of fire into a fluids afid filling the^space in which we live and move 
with a degree of illumination admirably tempered to the sensibility 
of the most delicate of all our organs. Thus we perceive an in- 
dissoluble connexion between the atmosphere, the ear, the eye, 
and all the conveniences and refinements which, through the mi- 
nistry of sound and light, society enjoys. Relations spch as thqse, 
perfected by machinery the most simple, are s<5 manifestly the 
results of an intelligent and beneficent power, that wd must shut 
our ears to sound and our eyes to light, before we can doubt that 
such a power is, and is divine. 

How various are the climates of the earth, and yet how uniform 
is each climate in its temperature, iiotwitlmtanding the fact that 
we traverse annually a circle in space whose diameter extends 
over one hundred and ninety milKons of miles ! In each particular 
climate we behold races of animals and plants, many of w'hich 
would not prosper elsevsdiere. Though apparently rains, and 
winds, and frosts, are very irregular, yet we find a remarkable 
constancy in the average w'cather and seasons of each place. Very 
hot summers, or very cold winters, have little effect in raising or 
depressing the mean annual temperature of any one climate above 
or below its general standard*: VVe must be convinced, from ob- 
servation, that the structure of plants and the nature of many 
animals are specially adapted to the climate in which they are 
k)cated. A vegetable, for example, whicji flourishes where the 
mean temperature is fifty-five degrets, woidd perish where the 
average is only fifty. If our mean temperature were raised or 
lowered by five degrees, our vegetable world w^ould be destroyed, 
until a new species suited to the altered cliiAate should be substi- 
tuted for that which we possess at present. An inhabitant of the 
equatorial regions, whose mean temperature is eighty, would hardly 
believe that vegetable life could exist in such a climate as ours. 
We have the same opinion of thp arctic regions. But both are 
equally mislakciK: the care of a presiding Providence is limited 
to no delate ; it 

‘ Lives tSrough all space, extends through all extent, h 
S preads undivided, operates unspent.’ 

‘ At the equator we find the natives of the Spice Islands, the clove 
and nutmeg trees, pepper, and mace. Cinnamon bushes clothe the 
surface of Ceylon ; the odoriferous sandal-wood, the ebony-tree, the 
teak-tree, Uie banyan, grojv in the East Indies. In the same latitudes, 
ill Arabia the Happy, w find balm, frankincense, and myrrh, the 
coffee-tree and the tamarind. But in those countries, at least in the 
plains, the trees and shrubs which decorate our mofe northerly climes 
are wanting. And as we go north\vards, at every step we change 
the vegetable group, both in addition and by subtraction. , In the 
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thickets to the west of the Caspian Sea we haye the apricot, citron, 
peach, walnut. In the same latitude, in Spain, Si<*ily» and Italy, we 
find the dwarf plum, *the cypres|, the chestnut, the cork-tree ; the 
orange and lemon tree peu*fume the air with their blossoms ; ,the 
myrtle and pomegranate grow wild among the rocks. We cross the^ 
Alps, and we find the vegeftation which belongs to northern Europe, 
of nvliich Englarjd !s an instance. The oak, the beech, and the elm 
are natives^of Great Britain; the elm-tree seen in Scotland and the 
north of England is the wych elm. As we travel still farther to the 
north, the forests again change their character. In the northern pro- 
vinces of the Russian empire are found forests of the various species 
of firs ; the Scotch and spruce fir, and the larch. In the Orkney 
Islands no tree is found but the hazel, which occurs again on the 
northern shores of the Baltic. As we proceed into colder regions we 
still find species which appear to hive been made for these situations. 
The hoary or cold elder makes its appearance north of Stockholm ; 
the sycamore and niountain-ash accompany us to the head of the 
Gulf of Bothnia; and as we leave this and traverse the Dophrian 
range, we pass in succession the boundary-lines of the spruce fir, the 
Scotch fir, and those minute shrubs which botanists distinguish as the 
dwarf birch and the dwarf willow. Here, near to or within the arctic 
circle, we y^t find wild flo^fers of great beauty, the mezereum, the 
yellow and white water-lily, and the*Eiiropean globe-flower. And 
when these fail* us, the reindeer moss still makes the country habitable 
for animals and man.* — Whewell, pp. 64 — 66. * 

So also thei«e are botindages to the growth of corn, the vine*, 
and the olive. Wheat extends over certain tracts from England 
to Thibet ; it does not flourish in the Polar regions, nor within 
the tropics, except, in situations considerably raised above 
the level of the sea. The temperature required for the suc- 
cessful cultivation of the vine must not be under fifty, nor much 
above sixty-three degrees; though in the warm climates eleva- 
tion of situation will correct the excess of heat. Maize and 
t)lives have their favourite regions in France, Italy, and Spain. 

• We first meet with rice west of Milan ; it extends \)ver the northern 
provinces of Persia, and over all the southern districts of Asia 
where there are facilities for irrigation. Millet ishne of the prin- 
cipal grains of Africa. Cotton is cultivated in the new world no 
higher than latitude 40° ; in the old, it extends to latitude 46°, 
being found in Astrachan. Exceptions, indeed,* occur with 
respect to the sugar-cape, the indigo-tree, the plantain, and the 
inulberry, all natives of India and China ; for these produce 
tions have found a genial climate in the* West Indies and South 
America. The genuine tea-tree seems indisposed to flourish out 
of China, though the South American Indians have something like 
it. The Cassava yams, the bread-fruit-tree the sago palm, and 
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the Oabbage-tree, ave all apparently special provisions for the 
islands in whicii they are peculiarly fomul to flourish. It is im- 
possible, we think, to reflect upop all this variety of natural wealth, 
and upon the adaptation of each species to the climate in which 
‘ it is found, without perceiving that the distribution of those pro- 
ductions — no one climate yielding a perfect s^ubstitute, generally 
speaking, for that of another — was originally designed to prompt 
and to continue throughout human existence that commercial and 
friendly intercourse which has been long since established between 
the inhabitants of countries the most remote from each other. 

Kecent geological researches have brought to light some extra- 
ordinary antediluvian deposits, which forcibly illustrate the order 
of creation on earth as narrated in Genesis.* Among these 
relics of older lime there has ftot been found, says Mr. Sedg- 
wick,* ^ a single trace of man, or of the work of his hands.’ 
They consist principally of the remains of animals that now 
appear liideous to us, only because we are unaccustomed to see 
them, the species having been long since obliterated from nature. 
Some are of the lizard kind, some combine the fish with the lizard. 
They are found sometimes imbedded^ in reeds and grasses of 
gigantic proportions, in company mih shell-fish, as ammonites 
and nautili, of inordinate bulk as compared witji those of the 
prcisent day. It is necessary only to look at the* specimens of 
^these animals, of which there are sonie in excellent preservation in 
the museums of J^ondon, York, and Scarborough, lb be convinced, 
with Mr. Lyell and Sir Charles Bell, that they must have inhabited 
* shallow seas and estuaries, or great inland lakes ; that the sur- 
face of the earth did not (in their time)* rise tip in peaks and 
mountains, or that perpendicular rocks bound in the seas ; but 
that it was flat, slimy, and covered with a loaded and foggy 
atmosphere.’ ^ There is, indeed,’ adds Bell, ^ every reason to 
believe that the classes mammalia and birds were not then created.’ 

These inferences, justified as they are by the organic remains 
found in the antediluvian deposits, exactly coincide with the nar- 
rative of (len^is. The waters were first commanded to bring 
fojth ‘ the moving creatine that hath life.’ Birds were next created, 
then the land animals, and finally man, who, it is agreed by all 
geologists, as compared with all other races of animated nature, 
but a recent sojourner on earth, 

‘ We have already hinted,’ observes Sir CKarles Bell, ‘ that geolo- 
gists have discovered, that in the stratified rocks therein proof of a 
regular succession of ^formations in the crust of the e^irth, Ahd that 
animals of very different structure have been itbbedded and are pre- 

Address to the Geological Society, ld3l,p. 94, 
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served in them. In the earlier- formed strata .animals are found 
which are low, as we choose to express it, in the chain of existence ; 
in higher strata, oviparous aniir^alspf great bulk, and more complex 
structure, are discovered ; above the strata containing these ovipa- 
rous reptiles there are found mammalia; and in the looser and more 
superficial stratum are the* bones of the mastodon, megatherium, 
rhinoceros, and el^ph^rit. Geologists agree that man has been created 
last of all/— 34. 

These facts entitle us to conclude, that the days of creation 
must have consisted of more than centuries of earth, or rather of 
epochs, each including perhaps more than a thousand years. The 
laws of matter, we cannot doubt, had been already pronounced, 
and applied to some at least of the other worlds with which the 
universe abounds. According tt> those laws it is perfectly con- 
sistent with unlimited creative power, that, as Moses writes, the 
earth in its first stage should have been ^ without form and void,’ 
a chaos of elemeuts which were subsequently blended together 
and shaped into a sphere by rotation and motion round the sun. 
Time elapsed in the preparation of tlie minerals, the precious 
metals, the coal, and other subterraneous treasures, — all of them 
useful, some absolutely necessary, to dm purposes of Man. The 
earth a[)pcars, after its first disjjositions were accomplished, to 
have been coiif^)letely remoulded, before it was deemed fit to be 
his residence. The shallow seas, the slimy abodes of the ich- 
thyosaurus, the* rank, grasses^ the dense and unwholesome va- * 
pours, had disappeared. The mountains had raised their heads, 
and assisted to purify the atmosphere ; the sea had been assigned 
its limits ; the climates»had been determined ; and the woods and 
valleys, and green fields, with tlieir garniture of bright streams, 
and birds, and flowers of a thousand hues, contributed all tlieir 
charms to form that Paradise which received the first born of our 
kind. 

*ln thus retracing the progressive steps of creatjon we cannot 
ftiil to see an Intelligent Power operating according to laws which 
are still discerned in action ; and at the same tiwye we deceive 
exalted idgas of the dignity attached to Man by his Creator, who 
condescended to take so many ages in moulding and seasoning for 
him a habitation which, as the Omnipotent, he might liave sum- 
moned to perfect existence by a breath. 

Had Man been a inei^ animal machine, destitute of reason, he 
would have been the most defenceless creature on earth. The 
elephant possesses an instrument by which fae«can grasp his enemy, 
and an enormous weight by which he can trample him to death. 
The bear is endowed with a degree of muscular strength by which 
he can compress the human, figiflre with as much fadlity as w 

break 
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break a nutshell. .The lion and the tiger can spring upon their 
prey, and fix it by their claws to the earth until they satiate their 
hunger. But the infant, what^a helpless being it is, and remains, 
long after it first sees the light I The idiot who never enjoyed 
reason, the melancholy manrac wdio has been deprived of it, how 
pitiably weak and dependent are they compared with the rhino- 
ceros or the eagle ! Nevertheless it has been^^given to man to 
subdue all the tribes of animated nature to his use, and he has 
fulfilled his destiny in that respect by means of his hand, the most 
perfect physical instrument with which we are acquainted. Not 
all the skill of man has yet been able to imitate, the hand in its 
formation and functions, or to suggest an improvement in one of 
its joints or muscles. Galen’s enthusiastic and eloquent descrip- 
tion of it, which the reader ‘^.vill find translated in Dr. Kidd’s 
volume, though unrivalled in ancient or modern literature, 
scarcely does justice to the flexibility, delicacy, and strength of 
this admirable instrument. But it is, after, all, nothing more 
than an instrument : it would have been comparatively powerless 
had it not been moved to action by the rational faculty of which 
it is the immediate servant. 

Yet, although it is by means of the hand that we operate upon 
external matter, we cannot perceive, as Sir Charles Bell justly 
^marks, any relation between that instrument and the mind. 
The hand is not more distinct from the^ rose which it is about to 
pluck, than the mind is from this oiigan of ifs volition. Indeed, we 
must all feel that the pulse which beats at the wrist has nothing 
whatever to do with our w'ill. We may use the hand for our pur- 
poses, but its machinery, its vitality, do -not in any way depend 
upon our dictates, l^he action of the heart, the circulation of the 
blood, are carried on by laws to which the mind is no party. Had 
it been otherwise, a single act of omission in ordering the requi- 
site functions on our part might bring life to a premature termi- 
nation. The l^racture of a smalk filament in the admirable tracery 
of nervous cords which unites many organs in sympathy, would 
produce spasgn, suflbeation, and death. Thus then w^e have two 
principles of vitality in us — one, that of the mind — the. other, that 
of the frame in which it is enveloped ; each perfectly distinct, 
and manifestly the work of a superior Intelligence, who has 
given us a* control over the operations of both, but has taught us 
the secret of immortality in the laws which disclose their separate 
existence. The planets move round the sun by his attraction ; 
the blood circulates through our frame by no relation to the 
mind. The planets and the sun itself shall perish ; the blood 
shall cease to circulate, and the fairest fabric of mortality shall 
"‘moulder in the dust ; but the iliind, lives independently pf matter, 
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as matter does of mind, and can no more Ije affected, as to its 
vital essence, by the destruction of the body, than Sirius would be 
by the extinction of oiff entire solp system. 

Not only are the vital functions of llie body independent of our 
will, but each of our organs has been endowed, without any con- 
sent or previous knowledge on our part, with powers admirably 
suited to its purposfe ; — powers which are not the result of life 
either of tlie^mind or the body, but of special legislation, founded 
on premeditated design, and accomplishing an adaptation of 
means to end, wonderful for their perfection. Thus the heart, to 
which the lovej appeals as the seat of his ardent feelings, as the 
most sensible organ of his system, may be rudely pressed by the hand 
without conveying to Rim the sensation that it has been touched. 
Harvey’s celebrated experiment puts this fact beyond a doubt. 
Jt happened that a youth of the noble family of Montgomerie bad 
his interior exposed in an extraordinary manner, in consequence 
ot an abscess in the side of the chest, which was caused by a fall. 
The youth was ititroduced to the presence of Charles I., and 
Harvey, putting one hand through the aperture, grasped the heart, 
and so held it lor some time without the young man being at all 
conscious thijt any new objicet ^^'as in fontact with it. Other ob- 
servations have since confirmed tins discovery, and the heart is 
now universally*dcclared by medical men to be insensible ! Ne- 
veitheless we all well know that the heart is affected not only ty 
the emotions ofcthe mine], bm by every change that takes place in ' 
the condition of the body. Here then is a <;omplete proof of de- 
sign. The heart insensible to touchy which, from its internal posi- 
tion, it was never intended to experience, is yet sensibly alive 
to every variation in the circulation of the blood, and sympa- 
thizes in the strictest manner with the powers of the constitution. 
There is nothing, however, in the mere principle of life, still less 
in the physical texture of the heart, to give it insensibility to touch, 
and sensibility to feeling of the most active and refined descrip- 
tion. As life is animation added to the body wRen formed, so 
this peculiar susceptibility of the heart is an endov^ent atMed to 
the organ by Him who made it. ^ 

NaturaT philosophers, in explaining the laws of vision, assure 
us that the image of the external object is painted on the retina 
by the rays of light, which, rcliected from the object, ate refracted 
by the lens of the eye. *But they have not yet been able to dis- 
coyei: by ^bat process the presence of thali image, if indeed it be 
painted on the retina, is conveyed to the mind. We are, and ever 
3h^l be^ ignorant of the mode in which matter is spiritualized into 
idea. 

‘ All that we can say is,’ obs^rvei^Sir Charles Bell, ‘ that the agi- 
VOL. I,, wo, xcix, J> tationsf 
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tations of the nerves*of the outward senses are the signals which the 
Author of Nature h*as nfade the ftieans of correspondence with the 
realities. There is no more reseiyblance between the impressions on 
the senses and the ideas excited by thenn, than there is between the 
sound and tlie conception raised in the mind of that man who, look- 
ing out on a dark and stormy sea, hears the report of cannon, which 
conveys to him the idea of despair and shipwreck^or between the-= im- 
pression of light on the eye, and the idea of him who, having been long 
in terror of national convulsion, sees afar off a column of flame, which 
is the signal of actual revolt.’ — p. 170. 

Innumerable and powerful as are the arguments in favour of 
the existence of an Omnipotent and benevolent Creator, derived 
from external matter and the physical constitution of man, those 
that arise from the phenomena^f mind are of pre-eminent force 
and dignity. The Oreat Parent of intelligent beings must be him- 
self of the highest order of intelligence ; and he who gave to the 
mind that innate sense of right and wrong which we call con- 
science, must be the personification of all the Virtues. But we 
must not attempt, at present, to go into this great argument. 


Art. n. — The Infirmities of Genius illustrated hy referring the 
Anomalies of the Literanj Character to the Habits and Con^ 
stiiutional Feculio/rities of Men of Genius. By R. R. Madden, 
Esq., Author of * Travels iu Turkey.’ £n'ols. Eoudon. 1833. 
tl EHE is a good subject sadly marred. An endeavour to trace, 
oil philosophical, medical, and Christian principles, the 
secret connexion between men’s tempers and talents and the ma- 
terial organization of llicir bodies, would be at least interesting, 
even though, as we incline to believe, the mystery in which it has 
pleased tlie Creator to involve the connexion between body and 
soul should necessarily render it; a doubtful and imperfect theory. 
Mr. Madden seems to have had some vague design of this sort ii} 
his he;^d ; but to the natural difficulties of the subject he appears 
to add a peculiar degree of personal incapacity for such an in- 
quiry. Our readers will recollect that, on our examinatioTi* of Mr. 
Madden’s * Travels iu Turkey,’ we saw reason to suspect thut he 
was superficial, inaccurate, and presumptuous — that on his asser- 
tions a very qualified reliance should be placed, and on his infer- 
ences — none. This woijc justifies all those opinions, Mr. Madden 
is, moreover, singularly ignorant of the class of men atid '"jfacts that 
he has now undertaken to discuss ; in general learning he seqjps 
to be below what is called a smaiterer, and the turn of nis minHis 

Quadsrly Reviev^ No. LXXXII. p, 441, 
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evidently neither accurate in observation, pfecise in distinction, 
sagacious in analysis, ^nor comprehensive in synthetical combina* 
tion. We suspect that he is littld versed in medical, and still less 
in moral, philosophy ; and though his pages are illustrated with 
great names and copious ^quotationl, he gives us the impression 
of knowing of the; men and the books he mentions little more 
than tlie name. • His very title-page affords, we think, proof 
of these dd^iciencies. Let us examine it: — he proposes * to 
iUmtvaie the infirmities of genius by referring the anomalies of 
the literary character to the habits and constitutional peculiari^ 
firs of men of genius.’ What we ask, in the first place, is 
the distinction between the ^ infirmities of genius,^ which are 
to be illustrated, tlie qnomalies of character which are to be 
the medium, and the ‘ habits anU constitutional peculiariiies of 
men of genius,* which are to be the standard, of the illustration ? 
Is there any idea conveyed by this announcement wliich would 
not have been equally expressed if he had said, * the infirmi^^ 
ties of ycnivs illustrated, by referring the infirmities of genius 
to the infirmities of genius,* Probably by ^ infirmities,^ Mr* 
Madden may mean mental infinnities, and by ^ constitutional pe-* 
culiarities,’ corporeal infirmities ; but^ joined to ‘ constitu- 

tional peculiarjties’ seem to imply, that moral peculiarities are 
also included :* but, after all, if we were to admit that there may«be 
a distinction between lliu first and last members of Mr. Madden’s, 
proposition, wliat is* the ust or meaning of the middle term, 

^ anomalies of the literary character’ ? This vague and at best 
colloquial enunciation of his design is, as we shall see, quite of a 
piece with the style in which the book itself proceeds. 

We may here observe, also, that the title-page affords us a 
curious specimen of the author’s scholarship : his motto is, ^ Qui 
ratione corporis non habeiit, sed cognnt mortalem immortali^ ter- 
r^strem aethers? cqualem prestare industriam and for this sentence 
he refers us to Plutakch de Sanitate tuenda* Wie should lay no 
Stress on the mere press-errors of this and almost every^ other 
classical quotation in the book, if they were not so^eneral that it 
is impossible they caii be merely accidental ; but does Mr. Mad- 
den suppose that Plutaich is a Latin author? and if not, why does 
he give us this barbarous mutilation of Xylander’s very, indifferent 
tfanslaiioti of Plutarch’s Ila^ayyB'Kfxctra ?* While we are 

on the sulyect of quotations, we may as well dispose at once of 
Mr- Madden’s pretensions to classical learning, on which, from 

Ui i)«tioa«iro corporis non babeant, neque parcant suecumbantt Isboribaf, ted 
mPlb mortatem immurtbli ac terrostrexn aethereae sequalem prasstare induttiikm,'* 
fStylander's version here, as almost always, is mueb loss exact, a* well an loss SlSgant, 
than that Erasmus. • 

D 2 his 
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his frequent and ambitious display of it, we presume he sets j^reiit 
value, and ol: whicli therefore he would not forgive us if we did 
not take some little notice. Plutarch, wl have seen, ap[)eurs in 
tl^e new character of a writer of very bad 1/atin; Sophocles, who 
has hitherto passed for a Grjeek tragedian, was, it seems, of the 
same school — 

‘ Sophocles has lauded tlie beatitude of ig]i6rc%ticet' “ Nihil *,mrc 
vilajoenndissima*’'* — vol. i., p. 37. 

The distribution of the following lines leads us to sup])ose, that 
Mr. Madden fancies that some of the poetical works of Ihudlus 
Jiave been preserved, though we doubt whether Mr. Madden liim- 
self could ascertain the metre : — 

‘ In large cities, at least, literature occupies tlie ground which 
politics and scandal keep possession of in small ones ; in the time of 
Tacitus the evil was common to the commimities of both: — 

“ Vitium parvis magnisque civitatibus commune 
Ignoranti^ow et invidiam,^* ^ — vol. i., p. 23. 

Every schoolboy knows the passage in the introduction of tlie Life 
of Agricola, wliich, by misunderstanding and misjiriiuing, our 
'learned Tlieban ’ lias produced in this strange lorin. But if he 
exhibits Tacitus in verse, he balances the account by quoting ‘ an 
excellent old author,’ who turns Horace into prose* — 

‘ Like those jjocts who will throw you off a ‘hundred verses, 
**^siantes in pedc wno,” as Horace lias it’ — (vol. i., \k 70) 

“ rather — we should have said — as Horace*has it not. 

‘ Ovid and Horace/ lie says, ‘ afford specimens of self-complacency, 
“ exegi monumentum feri perennius.” — “ Jamque opus exegi quod 
nec Jovis ira,” &c.-— vol ii., p. 14G. 

So — referendo shgida singulis — Ovid may be supposed to In; 
the author of the former boast and Horace of the latter. The fol- 
lowing passage is of a higlier flight both of English eloquence 
and classical Latiiiity. He denounces— (alluding to the posthii- 
nioiis publication of some of Lord Byroi/s satirical yevix d’fsjnif) — 
' the deep, deliberate malignity of the literary jackal that sleals away 
the pfovender^of the mangled disjecta; viembn hvmaniialis for the 
“ omni vorantia d homirida gula ” of the savage commipiity of his 
own species.^ — vol. i. p. 1S7. 

We say nothing of the new reading of niemfcn for mem6ra, or 
of omni foh, we suppose, oiimm, but we wish that Mr. Madden 
had named the author to whom we aiu indebted for the latter 
quotation, which enriches the Latin language \uth two adjectives 
which we do not recollect to have met elsewhere,— t?oran/iw^, 
vorantia^ wantkm^ and homkidus^ komicida, homkidvm! — ||d, 

♦ We suppose scrap is the iniscopietl versuju, by some schuolbook editor, of 

b rf f^nhf Flag, 054. 

‘ ‘ lest 
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lest this choice scrap of eriiditiou should be mistaken for the error 
of tlic printer, Mr, iMuddeu carefully repeats the quotation ^ omni 
voiantia tjula' in another place — lol. i. p. (271. 

bVoni such blunders as these, y^e are obliged to conclude^ 
that although Mr. Madden quotes, or we should rather say 
iiiisq notes,' ostentatiously Sophocles, Plato, Xenophon, 

J Jippocrates, Plautus, Horace, Ovid, Tacitus, Martial, St. Au- 
gustine, Mdnus, l^lenibius (Pkmpiiis), and the * ISieur Xilander,’ 
{Xijlaudar) lie knows nothing of them beyond their names (and 
not always th(‘ir nanu‘s), and some extracts which he has picked 
up in other writeis, and which, without thoroughly understand- 
ing, he has tiansleired, for the most part in a maimed and 
conupted shape, into his own igages. His chief, if not only 
source, is old Ihnton, who being generally so obliging as to 
give liaiislations of what he quotes, is an iioahiable repertorium 
trt one who would he a scholar, with ‘ small Latin and no Greek/ 
Him, Mr. Aladdtin plunders as profusely, though not quite so 
a))lly, as did Squire Shandy, and his friend Dr. Slop. We select 
two or thre(5 instances out of lifty 

‘ Surely,’ says Ficiiius, ‘ scholars aie tlie most foolish men in the 
world — other *incii look to their tools,’ &c, — vol. i., p. 30 , 

This traiislati<ift from I'dcinus is taken without acknowledgment 
fiom Burton, vol. i., pj^l87, oct. ed., 1804. * 

‘ ACueas Sylvks says he knejv many scliolars in his time, excellent, ^ 
w'elMcanied men, but so rude,’ &c. — vol. i., p. 163 . 

This passage from iEneas Sylvius is to be found in Burton, 
vol. i., p. i;j0. 

‘Those labor cs hi Ians vcaiandt^^ as (.’amden terms the field-sports 

of Slaffordshire,^ — vol, ii., p. 21*7. 

One wonders why this phrase should be more especially applied 
to lield-sports in Staffordshire, than in Derbysliire or Devonshire ; 
bill what Camden says is, that ihfi gentry in the neighbourhood of 
>ieedvvood forest (w hich ha[)pens to be in Stalibrdshire) pursued 
iheie the hilares eenandi Inbores, Mr. Maddciv^vve dai? say, 
never savv.Camden, but he found the quotation itself in the text of 
Burton, vol. i., p. 404 — and in the marginal reference, ‘ Camden, 
in Staffordshire,^ and so, ^ from text and margeiit,’ compounded 
his ow n exhibition of learning. 

Again— when he wisljes to describe a pleasant walk, he talks* 
with great pomp of ‘ Dcambulatio per^amoeiia ioca.’ vol. ii., 
p. 245 , This quotation he finds also in Burton, vol. i., p, 407. 

And to conclude this chapter, Burton, having occasion to 
quote the celebrated passage in the 6th ALneid — 

* ‘ Palleiitesque»habitant morbi,’ &c. 


chose 
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chose to alter some words to seit the subject in hand ; and behold, 
Mr. Madden, thinking proper to use the sj|nie quotation (liurton . 
having kindly supplied him with a translation), copies, still with- 
out notice or acknowledgment, Burton’s cento instead of Virgil’s 
original ! In short, we reall}' have never seen so flagrant a case 
of plagiarism, presumption, and ignorance,^ as Mr.. Madden’s 
pretence to classical learning; there is scarcely a quotation in 
the whole work that does not betray Mr. Madden’s total igno- 
rance of the book whence it was extracted, and even of the very 
elements of the language in which it is written. Now a nmn may 
be a very amusing traveller, a tolerable surgeon, and even a good 
reasoner, without being a profound classical scholar ; but he who 
can indulge m the poor vanity of dressing himself in borrowed 
feathers and making a poinpoiTs ‘ etalage' of what does not belong 
to him, is not, we presume to think, the Attest examiner of the 
delicate sensibilities of genius, or the safest guide in a theory «)f 
nice moral feelings and high intellectual dignity 

The main body of the work proceeds — keeping the promise of 
the title-page — in a style of vague, inconsistent, and often contra- 
dictory trivialities, which w'e sometirnes do not comprehend — 
often cannot reconcile with the preceding or following sentences 
—and never can reduce into any general and satislpctory course of 
statement or reasoning. 

It is in his preliminary chapter that we ^ laturally seek the object 
of his work. We look, and see nothing — but det'ached common- 
places, which, without acumen or consideration, are laid down as 
axioms, on which it seems intended to erect a superstiuctiire, but 
w'hich, we find in the progress of the work, are quite incapable of 
carrying even their own weight. Mr. Madden begins by observ- 
ing that— 

‘ it is generally admitted that literary men are an irritable race, 
subject to many infirmities both of mind and body; that worldly 
prosperity and domestic happiness are not very often the result of 
their pursuits. Eccentricity is the “ badge of all their tribe,” and So 
many errors ^company their career, that fame and frailty would 
almost seem to be inseparable companions.’ — ^vol. i., p. 1 , 2,, 

Now here, at the very outset and foundation of his wdiole sys- 
tem, he advances an assertion which, however popular it may be, 
requires, before it can be admitted, many explanations and quali- 
* fications ; the total omission of which renders Mr. Madden’s fit- 
ness for nice moral disquisitions very problematical. Authors 
no doubt have been very generally reproached with irritability, 
and many of them with eccentricity ; but are authors, as Mr. 
Madden seems to think, the only class of men that are irritable 
and eccentric ? are they even sor. in a greater proportion than 
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their fellows? That Mr. Madden does riot, trouble himself to 
inquire — he takes it for granted, •and pro^ceeds to erect his work 
on this unexamined foundation. #Now we, on the contrary, be- 
lieve that some of the greiUest — the very greatest — geniuses tlvit 
the world has ever produced, have had no ecceiitiicities ; and 
though they may have had a livelier sensibility than ordinary men 
(which is, in^faci, one of the essentials of what is called genius) 
they were not peculiarly irrilable, in Mr. Madden’s popular use of 
the term. Hut even if a larger proportion of literary men should 
appqpr to have had iiriirmiiies of temper, the fact might be 
explained, and iii a considerable degree accounted lor, by u 
consideration which, though' very obvious, does not seem to have 
recurred to Mr. Macfden. They are a comparafively small class 
— they stand more prominently befcre the public — they are better 
'know'll and more noted — they are objects of general curiosity while 
they live, of critical biography when they die ; and when they 
happen to have h^d any peculiarity, it is sure to be not merely 
observed, but exaggerated. Ilow many thousands — millions — of 
men and women have been irregular in mind and conduct for every 
one of that small and, as Mr. Madden thinks, unfortanaie class, 
which can cUiim the distinction of literary genms We hear — in 
thesame kind of shallow talk — of the vicesand follies ofllu? Great, 
because they afe observed by all eyes and recorded by all pens ; but 
we very much doubt vJ^jether the number of the wicked and fool- 
ish ill the higher ranl^ be noV iufuiitely smaller in proportion, than* 
amongst the more unnoticed herd of mankind. Gray, though only 
a poet, has touched this, in his beautiful ‘ Elegy in a Oounliy 
Church-yard,’ with more philosophical discrimination than the 
author of this elaborate treatise. W e do not [ireteiid to deny that 
there may be some foundation for Dryden’s celebrated dictum — 

‘ Great writ is sure to madness near allied, 

And thin partitions do their hounds divide 
and we shall by and by have occasion to touch on,that interesting 
Subject ; here we are only observing in how very vague and in- 
considerate a way Mr. Madden has set about his vi^rk. 

His neKt position is the repetition of another commonplace, 
yet by no means accurate, observation : — 

‘ It is the, unfortunate tendency of literary habits to enamour the 
studious of the seclusion of the closet, and to render them more con- 
versant with the philosd^hy and erudition of by-gone times, than 
with the sentiments and feelings of their feTlov/ inen. Their know- 
ledge of the world is, in a great measure, derived from hooks, not 
from an acquaintance with its active duties ; and the consequence is, 
that when they venture into its busy haunts, they bring with them a 
spirit of^uncompromising independAice, which arrays itself at once 

against 
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against every prejudifce they have ,to encounter ; such a spirit is hut 
ill calculated to disarm the hostility of any casual opponent, or, in the 
circle where it is exhibited, “ to Buy .golden opinions” of any “ sorts 
of*people.” * — vol. i., p. 2 , 3. • 

Now, certainly, never was* there a njiore unlucky introduction 
to what follows than this is ; for the literary men 19 whose lives 
Mr. Madden dedicates three-fourths of his volumes (vis:., 400 
pages out of 580) are Pope, Johnson, Burns, Cow'per, Byron, 
and Scott. Now live of these w'cre any thing but recluses — 
they mixed largely, in some instances too largely, with* glheral 
society, and indulged freely, some of them loo’fieely, in the 
gaieties of the world ; and the sixth, Cowper, was not made a 
recluse by his literary habits, but, on the contrary, sought — and 
sought late — in the diversion oY literature;, an alleviatioji of the 
seclusion to which he had been long before doomed by other 
causes. So that all Mr. Madden's examples happen, ridiculously 
enough, to contradict, in a very striking manner, the assertion by 
which he introduces them. 

But as he proceeds, he plunges into still deeper inconsistency. 
He is very severe on the biographers of literary men : — 

‘ We find that its ashes jire hardly cold, before its frailties are 
raked up from the tomb and baited at the ring of biography, till the 
public taste is satiated with the sport.'— vol. i , p. 4, 5. 

‘ But when biography is made the vehicle, not only of private 
scandal but of that minor malignity o^truth, which holds, as it were, 
a magnifying mirror to every naked imperfection of humanity, which 
possibly had never been discovered had no friendship been violated, 
no confidence been abused, and no errors exaggerated by the medium 
through which they have been viewed, it ceases to be a legitimate 
inquiry into private character or public conduct, and no infamy is 
comparable to that of magnifying the faults, or libelling the fame of 
the illustrious dead.’ . . , . ‘ In a word, that species of biography 
which is written for contemporarif's, and not for posterity, is w’ors e 
than w^orthless. ' It would be well for the memory of many recent 
author/' if their injudicious friends had made a simple obituary serve 
the purpose of -a history.’ — pp. 10, 11. 

Now would any one believe from this indignant exordium that 
tliree-fourtlis of Mr. Madden’s own book consist of * the rakings 
up of all the frailties,’ of all ‘ the private scandal/ of all * the 
magnifying of imperfections’ with which fope, Johnson, Burns, 
Cowper, and Byron h%vc been * baited in the ring of biography,’ 
and that Mr. Madden ha^s himself supplied as many of such details 
concerning Sir Walter Scott as he could collect^ even to the vio- 
lation (in so recent a case) of all feeling and decency, by copying 
loose newspaper tattle about the mor/em appearances of his 
brain ! ! In short, Mr. Madden’s philosophical treatise is little 

else 
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else than a repetition and amplification of the vVry small and dirty 
gossip \\hich he so sefercly ceiisiues, and which he applies to 
the most oftensive and uncharitirble purposes. 

Bnt our readers will begiiAo ask, wjiat is Mr. Maddeu’s object? 
by what theorv does he ally* gen /*?/.? and infirmity f audio what 
practical coacUision ^ioos he lend ? We aie obliged to answer 
— \\(3 cannot tell f ^\11 is vague, obscure, contradictory; ns far 
as the woik has any thing like a fixed object or pervading prin- 
ciple, liiey aie, we sup])ose, to be found in the suinining up of the 
inlrodffctory chapti'r : — 

‘ Id a word, if the literal y man eonsmne his strength and spirit in 
his study, forego all necessary exercise, keep liis mind continually on 
tlie stretch, and even, at his meals, tl^prive the digestive organs of 
that nervous energy whicli is then essential to their liealthy action ; 
if the j)roteiform symptoms of (hjspepsui at last make their af)[)ear- 
ance, and . the innumerable anomalous sufferings which, under the 
name of nervous ami stomachic ailments, derange the viscera, and 
rack the joints of the invalid ; if by constant application the blood is 
(‘outinuaiiy determined to the brain, and the calibre of the '^-ssels 
enlarged to the extent of causing pressure or effusion in vital 
organ ; in anyicasc, if the mischief there lis allowed to proceed slowly 
and steadily, perlia]»s for years, (as in the case of Swift,) givktg rise 
to a long train of* nervous miseries — to hypoeliondria in its gloomicitf 
form, or mania in its wild^t mood, or paralysis in the expressionless 
aspect of fatuity, (that frequent germination of the literary career;)-— 
who ciiii deny that the sutFerer has, in a great measure, drawn the 
evil on himself, but who will not admit that his infir.mitics of mind 
and body are entitled to indulgence an<l compassion?’ — vol. i., 
pp. IS, 19. 

But whatever of principle or theory tins passage may aimouiice, 
the wliole of the subsequent chapters are e.xclusively employed in 
andnidwting. We have already noticed, that the six writeijs 
\vli4mi lie has taken as his exaiiipl«s were not men who wasted at 
oi^ce the material and the intellectual lamp in stud^ ; nor docs it 
appear lltat in any one of those cases can ‘ the proteiform symjiToms 
of thjspq)}iUC account for any of the imputed errors ai?d eccentrici- 
ties, We*suppose that Mr. Madden can hardly venture to attri- 
bute their (jenius to habitual indigestion, yet he seems to entertain 
some such notion; for if genius and infirmity be inseparable, 
and that infirmity is prod^jeed by dyspepsia, it follows, that genius 
is produced by dyspepsia — a conclusion som«wl\at at variance with 
our old friend Drydeiris partiality for stewed prunes ; and cer- 
tainly with the mass of contradictory details^ which Mr. Madden 
produces in support of it. 

Perhaps we should stop here ; and our readers may complain 
of our ocCupyipg any more of *tlieir atieiitioii with a work so un- 
worthy 
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worthy of any serious notice; but the intrinsic interest of the 
subject which Mr. Madden so mismanages, and the fame of the 
great men whose characters be so rashly undertakes to handle, 
induce us to proceed a little farther. 

Of Pope, Mr, Madden begins by undertaking a defence against 
the observations of Mr. Bowles, whd^m he censures very severely 
for his alleged depreciation of the bard’s moral anU poetical cha- 
racter ; and then he proceeds with the most astonishing thought 
lessness (another word would suit the case better — but we refrain) 
to collect from every scattered expression^ and every loose 4 )bser- 
vation of all Pope’s biographers, a combination of bad qualities 
of which Mr. Bowles’ picture gives but a very faint idea. ^ Pope,’ 
says this candid defender of his fame, ‘ was irascible, capricious, 
peevish, and resentful ^ wairton in his attacks ‘ unjust in his 
censures ^ delighting in ai tilice ;* ‘ with a cunning that descended 
to petty parsimony and his ^ unjustifiable satire’ was marked with 

* petulance, personality, and malignity but Jlyir. Madden seems 
to think that he clears the man from the stain of such bad qualities 
by laying the whole blame on dyspepsia; which he traces to ^ an 
affection of the spine contracteil in infancy but here, unluckily, 
there occurs a slight hitch cn the evidence. The biographers, who 
relate the various instances of all the before-mentioned bad qualities, 
do not, unfortunately for the theory, ^ allude to life having suffered 
from indigestion.’ This would have stagg/(red an ordinary reasoner; 
but Mr. Madden makes very light ®f it, aqd soHes the difficulty 
by adding, that ‘ it is possible that Pope himself might not have 
been aware of the nature of the anomalous symptoms of dyspepsia, 
which mimic the form of every other malady from this he 
naturally comes to the conclusion, that all Pope’s infirmities, 
bodily and mental — ^ giddiness’ and ‘ petulance’ — ‘ languor’ and 

* irascibility’ — * dejection* and ‘ revenge’ — ‘ headache’ and ‘ arti- 
fice’ — ‘ palpitation of the heart’ and ^ parsimony of paper’ — 

^ dimness of aight ’ and ‘ the sfinting his guests to a pint of wflie’ 
— alj. these enormities are characteristic symptoms of dyspepsia ! 
Now all thit may be very true, but still it does not explain the 
connexion between indigestion and genius — betweeit. dyspepsia 
and ‘ The Rape of the Lock.’ 

Next Qomes the anatomy of Dr. Johnson, * whose life,’ as 
Mr. Croker, in the introduction to his edition of Boswell, ob- 
serves, ‘ is a most curious chapter in «the history of man,’ and 
which assuredly affbrefs a most remarkable combination of genius 
and infirmity. Clumsy as Mr, Madden’s processes are, we really 
expected that in so clear a case he might, be able to explain the 
drift and object of his work : but, alas ! poor Mr. Madden is still 
more bewildered by Johnson flian*by Pope. In Pope’g case the 

silence 
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silence of the biographer permitted Mr. Madddn to suppose dys^ 
pepsia. In Johnsoii’Sf case, unluckily, there was not only no 
evidence of dyspepsia, but there \vas the clear admission of a 
well-known disease — hypochondria. ^What is to be done ? how 
is the gigantic frame and itpt less g*gai)tic mind of the ^ Vrsa 
Major' of literature to be brought into the same category with 
the frail form and mental elegance of the ^ liltle nightingale?* 
Mr. Madden,* though not often entitled to the praise of ingenuity, 
is here very subtile : — 

‘ The symptoms of hypochondria are generally preceded by those 
of indigestion, though not in very many cases accompanied by them, 
and not urifrequently do, those of hypochondria degenerate into one 
form or otlier of partial insanity ; in short, hypochondria is the 
middle state between the vapours of^dyspepsia and the delusions of 
monomania.* — voL i., p. 210. 

Excellent ! If we at all understand this kind of reasoning, it 
would prove, that* Johnson was dyspeptic because he had a 
disease which lies half-way between dyspepsia and insanity. It 
would just as well prove that the doctor resided all Ids life 
in Grosveuor-square, becauje he did reside about luilf-wa^ be- 
tween Orosvewor-square and the l'ov\%r. Emboldened by this 
vigorous jump towards his ^ foregone conclusion,* Mr. Madden 
soon after settles* the maUer by stating that ‘ there is great reason l<) 
regard hypochondria in other light than as an aggravated form 
of dyspepsia.’ — ^ol. i.*p. 213.^ And this he determines in the 
face of the known fact (repeated by himself) that Johnson inherited 
hypochondria, from his father. Dyspepsia may perhaps also be 
hereditary, but at least Mr. Madden should have established that 
point before he assumed that Johnson’s case was dyspeptic. But 
he })ursues this theory so blindly that, strange to say, he wholly 
overlooks a disease which Johnson notoriously had, and winch 
was probably closely connected with his hypochondriacal symp- 
toiiis — the scrofula. Yet he might have found in •Mr. Croker’s 
edition of Boswell more than one suggestion which should hav*^ led 
him to a consideration of the effects of that disease, ^r. Croker, 
in a short Imt very pithy note, observes, 

‘ that Johnson probably inherited scrofula from his father, together 
with that “ morbid melancholy,'* (hypochondria) which is vo common 
an allmdant on scrofulous habits' — Croker* s Boswell,, vol. i. p. 15, 

We have ourselves little dbubt that Mr. Cromer’s conjecture is the 
true bi^, and we are satisfied that all Mr. Madden’s dyspeptic 
argiiim^ is iis unfounded in ffict, as it is obscure and illogical. 

There occur in this part of his work a couple of pages so exceed- 
ingly absurd, and so exemplary of |he gossiping and mendacious 
style in Mthich he collects and Applies what he calls his facts, that 
we shall venture to extract them at length ‘ The 
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‘ The iridefatiga'l)le Burton hafs ransacked all medical authorities, 
ancient and modern, for the syrr^jtoms of hyjjochoridria ; and amongst 
tjiose he has enumerated there is nbt one of Jolmson’s miscalled pe- 
culiarities, which is not to be/ound.*— vol. i., p. 243. 

So that all the symptoms that the indefatigable Burton had found 
in all men in all a^^cs and mitiom., Mr. M^addem li’nds iu-^poor 
Doctor Johnson alone. 

‘ “ Many of these melancholy men,*’ says Burton, “ are sad, and 

not fearful — sonic fearful and not sad.” {Johnbon, Jor instance, 

groaning in his vhamher, as Dr. Adams found him, and at another period 
knocJdng down a bookseller in his own shop' — vol. i., p. 244. 

Mr. Madden misunderstands Burton, and taking ^fearful ’ iii the 
sense of formidable (the verycieverse of his real meaning), he in- 
Jroduces Johnson’s chastisement of Osborne — but even that he 
cannot state correctly : ^ the .simple truth,’ says Johnson liimself, 
^ was, that he was impertinent to me and I beat him, but it was 
not in his sliop ; it was in my own chamber.’ — Crolcer*s Boswell, 
i. p. 12y. 

* “ Some fear death, and yet, in a contrary humour, make away 
with themselves.’' — (Jolmsop, indeed^ did not commit suirklc, buthisfeai 
of death teas never surpassed.) ’ — Ibid, 

Here again Mr. Madden does not understand Ballon — who does 
not mean that the fear of death is a toj^m of hypochondria, for 
that would be to make all mankind liypochondriacs — the mark of 
hypochondiia is when one makes away with himself for fear of 
dealli — but as Mr. Madden kindly admits that Dr. Johnson did 
not commit suicide, he does not fall under Burton’s description. 

‘ “ One durst not walk alone from home for ft'ur he should swoon 
or die.” — {'I7ie terror of such an occurrence prohiMy contributed to con- 
fine the great moralist for so many years to his beloved j^^ct- street .)' — 
Ibid. 

Excellent! — Johnson durst not walk alone out of Bolt-court, 
Fleet-street, for many veurs, for fear he should swoon or did I 
He never went to IJchfield, nor Biighton, nor Strealham, nor 
dined out ! It may be doubled whether any literary map ever lived 
so little at home as Johnson did alter he had a house iu the neigh- 
bourhood of Fleet-stieet. 

‘ “ A second fears all old women as ivitches, and evei’y ‘black dog 
or cat he sees he suspe^'teth to be a devil.”'*-( Whether helretieved in the 
witchery of old women , or young, we knoumot, but he was umvilling 
however, io deny their ponrer, and the black dog that ioorried him at 
home %vas ike demon of hypochondria.) ’ — Ibid. 

Mr. Madden cannot, it seems, distinguish a metaphor from a 
act-— tho w itchery of Molly Aston from that of her of Endor — and 

the 
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the hlnclc-dog that used to worry Mr. Thrale’s •itnagination from 
liic living quadruped. ^As to Dr. Johnson being unwilling to 
deny tile power of witches, in tlie serious sense of the word, liear 
himself, in his dialogue witluMr. Crosbie : — • 

‘ “ Croajiie. An act of parliament put* an end to witchcraft. — Jo/trf 
mi. No, Sir, .witchcraft had ceased, and an act of parliament w’-as 
passeefto preveiftpea-secution for what was riot witchcraft.’’ * — Croker*s 
Bosme.ll, vol. ii,p. 2S1. 

* “ A tliird dares not go over a bridge, or come near a pool, rock, 
or st('ep liill/’ — (Johnson dared not pass a particular alley in Leicest€ 7 '- 
.ujunrr.) * — Madden^ vol. i., p. 245. 

l-Uirton alludes to the fpar of an external accident ; Madden mis- 
applies it to a menial superstition. And here w'e must mark the 
progress of a misrepresentation. BSsvvell says, — 

‘Sir J. Reynolds observed him go a yood way about rather than 
cross a particular alley in Leicester-fields.’ 

'riiis Mr. Madden first renders a long way about, and tlien attri- 
butes it to fear — ^ he dared not and this, although Bosw'eil adds 
that 

^ Sir Joshua attributed it to some disagreeable recollection associated 
with the place.’— Cro/eer\s' Boswell, vol. i.,^. 497. # 

‘ “ The terror some particular death troubles otlicrs — they are 
troubled in mind as if thew had committed a murder.” — (The co’nstaiJ 
dread of insanity we hare mready noticed, and the construction put on 
his expressions of ^remorse by St^ John Hawkins.)' — Madden, vol. i. 
p. 245. 

Boswell, from whose reproaches against Hawkins Mr. Madden 
lias fabricated this maligfiant insinuation of murder, proves that 
Johnson’s supposed remorse referred to youthful and very venial 
errors, — and alter allf in fact, Haw'kitis makes no such insinuafion. 

‘ “ Some lodfc* as if they had just come out of the den of Trophonius, 
and^though they laugh many times, apd look extraordinaiy merry, yet 
are they extremely lumpish again in a minute; dull aiitt heavy, semel 
cf Simul, sad and merry, but most part sad.”—(r/ie dm of Trophmius 
was his yloomy abode in BoU-court, whence ho sallied fmh at rughU 
fall, on his t^sit to the Mitre, and the gaiety and gloom have a jxarallel in 
the state of his spirits when at the unwernty, such as extorted the me- 
lancholy demat to Dr. Adams of having been “ a gay and frolicsonvs 
fellow'* at college — “ O, sir, 1 was mad, and violent, hut it was bit- 
terness tohich they mistook fQg‘ frolic J) * — pp, 245 , ^ 240 . 

Now Bolt Court may resemble, for augtit we know, the cave 
of Trophonius, but certainly Boswell thought that Johnson pre- 
f^red that neighbourhood for its cheerfulness and its bustle. 
{Croker*s Boswell, vol. iii., p, 213.) He accommodated Boswell 
with ' a handsome apartment in it ~and / his drawing-room was 

very 
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very genteelly fitted up’ — and even when he lived in a less com- 
modious house in Johnson^ Court, ‘ beihad fitted up as a study 
an upper room, which had the advantages of good light and free 
air, where he was in a situation and circumstances tha^ enabled 
him to enjoy the visits of his friends, and to receive them in a 
manner suitable to the rank and condition of ^la^y of fhein/ 
{Croker's Boswell, vol. ii., p. 4.) Very like tlfe den of IVopho- 
nius! Long before he removed to Bolt Court he liad given up 
habitual visits to the Mitre; — and as to the state of his spirits, the 
reply to Dr. Adams is garbled to suit Mr. Madden’s purpose, by 
the omission of the very words wdiich explain ihe whole : — ^ It 
was bitterness which they mistook for frolic — 1 was miserably 
poor^ and 1 thought to fight ipy w'ay by my literature and my wit.* 
(Crokers Boswell, vol. i., p, 43.) 

There is hardly an instance amongst his innumerable larcenies 
from Boswell, in which Mr. Madden does not in this manner mis- 
quote and misapply — and indeed these alterations of the authors 
he quotes, and these distortions of their meanings, are almost the 
only exertion of his own mind which we can discover in the 
whole work. And, after all, what is. the object of the threescore 
pages in which Mr. Madden has caricatured Dr. Johnson ? why, 
to prove that he was hypochondriac — a fact which Boswell dis- 
tinctly states in the very first pages of hi^, work — adding, what we 
wish Mr. Madden had remembered : — ‘^^et not little men triumph 
upon knowing that Dr. Johnson was aii Hypochondiiiac !’ 
Croker^s Boswell, vol. i., p. 30. So that instead of quoting and 
misquoting so many passages, which really prove nothing, he 
might have adduced the clear admission of the fact. Aye, but 
then how should he have filled up the th^escore pages of his 
catch-pepiiy ? 

The ne^Ht victim to sedentary habits and the pernicious indo- 
lence of the study, is Burns — iBurns ! Yes, his faults and errors 
(which Mr. Madden much exaggerates) — as well wfe suppose as 
his "gemies— arose from dyspepsia — or dyspepsia from his genitis. 

* In early’^Iife be laboured under a disorder of the stomach, accom- 
panied by palpitations of the heart, depression of the spirits, and ner- 
vous pains in the head, the nature of which he never appears to have 
understood, but which evidently arose from dyspepsia. These suffer- 
ings, be it remembered, are complained of in his letters years before 
he had committed any^^.^xcess ; and so far from being the consequence 
of intemperance, as they are generally considered to have been, the 
exhaustion they produced was probably the cause which drove him, in 
his moments of hypochondria, to the excitement of the bottle for a 
ttoporary palliation of his symptoms.’ — vol. i., pi 270. 

Thus, we find that similar emses have produced^ two such 

similar 
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similar characters as Johnson an<l Burns and ’because Johnson 
subdued, and Bums indulged a propensity which seems common 
to all mankind in all ages and Geuntrie$» and particularly in tbos^ 
which approach nearest to uift estrained nature, Mr. Madden traces 
the abstinence and indulgence to the same cause, and that cause 
dyspepsia, or, jvhat Mr. Madden seems to think identical, hypo- 
chondria, • 

After such examples of extravagant absurdity, we shall decline 
pursuing Mr. Madden through his long and desultory account of 
the infirmities of Cowper and Byron, which he has, with no 
amiable industry^ selected from their various biographers, adding 
nothing of his own but the coarseness of his expression, and 
the confusion and contradiction of Jiis deductions. But as to 
Sir Walter Scott, so long our friend and fellow-labourer, we must 
say a few rehictaiit words : — We w'ere at first at a loss to know 
how he was to be made an example of the infirmities of genius, 
and for what purpoee Mr. Madden could have introduced him. 
We are now satisfied that vve have discovered his reason — and, 
for him, a very good reason too — to help to sell his book! So 
blameless a character — a death so recent — the uridried tears of 
children — the still bleeding sorrow of frieftds — rtmight have appeared 
to most men sufficient reasons for excluding Sir Walter Scott 
from so early ancl so cru^l an examination — even if he had legiti-* 
mately fallen within the general scope of the work ; but Mr. 
Madden seems to*have fclt no shell compunctious visitings of na- 
ture — at least they vanished before the spirit of book-making ; 
and the recent death, the grief of children and friends, and the 
regrets of the world at large, hav« no doubt appeared to the w^orthy 
author fortunate and opportune circumstances, well -fitted to 
extend — the sale of his work / We must however confess^lhat the 
grounds he assigns for exhibiting Sir Walter Scott arfe ^4ite as 
logical and as sound as all his other /easoning. ^ 

‘ The history of a welhordered mind, like that of l^cott, is not 
witlTout its lesson ; and perhaps, by the encouragement of the example 
it offers for imitation, exhibits the advantage and the reward of mental 
management^ of moderated enthusiasm, and of the government of 
imagination, as powerfully as the calamities of Cowper and the errors 
of Lord Byron tend to persuade their followers to avoid their errors.' 
— vol. ii,, p. 204. ^ ' 

But if the calamities of Cow’pet and the errors of Byron pro** 
needed from scrofula and epilepsy, as Mr. Madden insinuates, w4> 
do not seo bow these bodily disorders are likely to be ciired ^ 
other men by thef mental conteiiiplation of the more ordterty con^ 
d uct and better ^regulated minds of thpse who are mt distul^bedby 
similar diseases. Mr. Madden aeems to think ihki literally men 

ara 
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are often hautit^d by a ^ kakodaeraon ’ — ^liis own kakodaemon 
seems to be the spirit of self-contradiction ; for after Sir Wal- 
ler has been thus produced ‘and applauded in a work on the 
infirmities of Genius, as a gemus\mthout infirmity, Mr. Mad- 
den takes a sudden turn, sind discovers that he was afllicted, 
like Covvper, Burns, and Byron, with one of ‘ the extreme forms 
of <lyspe[)sia;’ and not being able to produce ^niy'^sucli synfptonis 
as ins former victims unhappily afforded, he sees iy Sir Walter’s 
improvements at Abbotsford, and the commercial connexion with 
his booksellers, evidence of ^ a building mania, which compelled 
him to have recourse to other plausible means pf increasing his 
income than those of literary emolument.’ — vol. ii., p. £fiO. 
Mr. Madden, though he does not announce it very distinctly (in- 
deed, what does he say distkictly?) insinuates, at one time, that 
these were the causes, an<l at another, that they were the oonse^ 
quencps of an * extreme form of dyspepsia and then — as if to 
overthrow bolA these hypotheses, by divcstiiig^Sir Waller’s case of 
any pecidiarity — lie concludes, as a general rule, that Sir Walter 
di<‘d neither of Abbotsford nor of dyspepsia, but of palsy, and that 

* palsy is the too termination of literary life,’ and he enume- 
rates fourteen other ^ martyrs to literary glory,’ Cit>pernicus, Pe- 
trarch, Linnams,' Clarendon, Rousseau, Marmoutel, Richardson, 

♦Steele, Phillips, Harvey, Reid, Johnson, Porson*,*and Wollaston — 

* a few of the many eminent names of tljpse who have fallen victims 
to excessive mental application h»y paralysis op apoplexy.’ — vol 
ii. p. '268. Now^, without going through a course of biography, 
we may say that everybody (except Mr. Madden) knows that 
some of these did not die of either palsy or apoplexy — that the 
majority of them were not remarkable for excessive literary appli- 
cation, and that some of them were the very reverse. 

But to crown all this absurdity — and such blunders on a less 
serious subject would be really laughable— of these fourteen un- 
timely ^ vicfms ' — four exceeded the age of eighty, four others the 
scgptural limit of threescore years and ten, four outlived sixty,, and 
the two yoiingest (and the two w'ho probably had been the least 
excessive in literary application), Por.son and Steele, died at fifty and 
fifty-nine. So that, on the whole, the ' martyrs ’ of Uiis silly man 
lived lodges greatly exceeding the average of mankind. Thus it is 
all through ; every alternate sentence in his work is contradicted by 
what precedes and follows, and both «re refuted by the slightest 
reference to facts and common sense. We will follow Mr. Mad- 
den no further in personal details. Indeed, we doubt whether w^e 
have not already gone too far, and whetbhr it was necessary to 
have said more than that the anecdotes which he has compiled of 
|be several illtilstrious individual# introduced in these impudent 
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chapters, are in themselves for the most part trivial, erroneous, 
and uncharitable; and, as regards Mr. Madfden, they are gene- 
rally misquoted, misstaifed, misapprehended, and misapplied. 

We are, however, inclined tb say a few words on a mom ir|>- 
offensive but equally erroneous part of Mr. Madden’s book. He 
has taken the trouble to construct six tables, in which he records 
and contrasts 4he Jertgth of life in twenty writers on ndlural phu 
losophy with^that of twenty poets ; the longevity of twenty moral 
philosophers with that of twenty dramatists ; and so on with like 
numbers of jurists set against novelists and miscellaneous writers; 
authors on natural and authors on revealed religion; medical 
writers and philologists ; artists and musical composers ; — and the 
result of all these comparisons is summed up as follow's 

‘ Ifc certainly appears from these lists that the vigour of a great 
intellect is favourable to longevity in every literary pursuit wherein 
imagination is seldom called on/ — vol. ii. p. 72. 

‘The following is the order of longevity that is exhibited in the va- 
rious lists, and the average duration of life of the most eminent men, 
in each pursuit : — 

Aggregate Average 
Year*. Years. 

1504 75 

1417 70 

1412 70 

1394 09 

1500 00 

1350 07 

1323 00 

1204 04 

1257 024 

1249 62 

1245 02 

1144 57* 

Madden^ vol. ii. p. 83. 

We admit that the general idea of these tables is ingenious, 
and that if judiciously executed they inight be of some interest, 
if not of value. Bift even in the construction of statistical tables, 
we find Mr. Madden’s habitual want of accuracy afhd discrimina- 
tion. On what principle does Table I. exhibit a contrast beMveen 
natural philosophers and poets ? Why natural philosbphers rather 
than jurists? Why poets rather ihm dramatists? What prin- 
ciple does he imagine he inculcates by showing in Table IV., 
that twenty authors on repeated religion lived 1350 years, while 
twenty authors on natural religion lived only 1^45 — on what dis- 
tinction is Franklin distmguished as a natural and Lord Bacon 
as a moral philosopher ? Why is Leibnitz in one category nitd 
Descartes iii another? Why is Dr. Johnson associated ivith 
Mrs. Radcliffe, and Mr. William Hazlitt with Sir Walter Scott? 
Why are Hume and Gibbon in di&rent classes ; and when Rous- 
seau is denominated a writer on natural religion^ why is Diderot 
YOU. L. NO. xcix. B nmofol 


* Natural Philosophers • • 

Mrfral Philosophers * • 

Sculptors and Painters • 
Authots on Law and Jurisprudence 
Medical Authoii • • 

Authors on Revealed Religion 
Philoldgists ^ . • . 

Musical Composers 
Novelists and Miscellaneous Authors 
Dramatists 

Authors on Natural Religion 

Poets . • • • • 
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a philosopher ? And why has Mr. Madden huddled together 
men of various ages and different nationsji without taking care to 
make on the other side something jof a corresponding and compa* 
rative selection ? Mr. Madden professes to have constructed these 
tables M^ith no bias towai-ds the results — yet certainly the^e results 
ate influenced by some very unaccountable selections and by a very 
arbitrary classification ; for instance^ Metastasio/whf»m be raiflcs as 
a poet, might, with at least equal propriety, have bee* classed as a 
dramatist — substitute his name and age for that of Marlow, (who 
has less pretensions to figure in such a list,) you change materially 
the pompous table of results, and the dramatists ascend two de- 
grees in the scale of longevity. So also, if he had been pleased 
to omit Wesley, who was hardly an author, and to insert Reniiell, 
who was a great one, the lisf of * authors on revealed religion ' 
W’ould fall two degrees, and it would then appear that the drama- 
tist’s is a healthier profession than the divine’s, to the utter discom* 
fiture of Mr. Madden’s theory. 

Again ; Table 11 ir offers the comparisons between the writers 
on law and the authors of novels and miscellanies. Why do we 
find oil one side Mr. C. Butler, by no means an eminent author 
— -Erskine, who, as an auriior, was certainly one of the smallest 
creatures possible — and Mansfield, Rornilly, Tenterden, I'liurlow, 
and Wilniot, who were never authors at al^, but tfie sum of whose 
ages is very great; and vvhy, ou the other, are the compara- 
tively obscure names of Tickell, Thornton, and Hazlilt, whose 
lives amount to only one hundred and fifty-six years, admitted 
to the exclusion of Swift, Burke, and Horace Walpole, whose 
ages are two hundred and twenty-fivfe? — why, unless to fit 
the results to the theory? If this table had been constructed with 
anything like fairness, it would have appeared that the writers of 
* works of imagination’ lived longer tliau their graver rivals- 79 ^^^ 
erai demonstrandum. 

We have n© great faith in statistical tables. We remember 
to Ixjive heard, that a very iugenious gentleman who was math 
^mpbyed by the late Mr. Rose in preparing financial an4 sta- 
tistical statements, was in the habit of asking, his patron with 
caiHlid simplicity, ^ on which side he wished to have the balaiKe.^ 
j|ut W'heitr comparisons are made ou such subtile disti^ctiouf 
as between poets and dramatists, natural and moral philosn- 
and writers op revealed .and Ai naiwed religion, and 
w;hin the nameiii are so arbitrarily selected and distributed ae 
m Mr* Mi4den'^ tables, and when, above alh there is no corre^ 
ilponding vieWf o| the duration of ordinary life in the same periodic 
and classes, we caBifot deem sneh tablet entitled to any 
cwderatioii. * ; 

Ihit even if we had taldes of this descriptipn judi|iousiy 

made, 
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mactei the apparent result would not be by* •any mean^ deei» 
sive of the question of Jongevitj— for instauoei can be little 

doubt that the class of writers •on natural kCience^ theology, 
law, and ethics, would exhibit a longer duration of Mfe than 
poets» dramatists, and novelists^ but for reasons quite unconnected 
with the salubyty of .one or the other line of pursuits. The exd'- 
tions of the latter class belong naturally to earlier years-— works 
of imagination are the province of youth — and many a poet has 
immortalized his name before thirty. But the other class of 
works belong essentially to a more mature age— a man in them 
must have long* studied and practised, before he is entitled to 
teach. The greatest gepius, whether he examines the frame of the 
material world, or the moral ^and intellectual powers of man, re- 
quires experience and a continuous course qf observation and 
study ; and important works of this class are as rarely written 6c- 
fote thirty, as works of a vivid imagination are written after. Au- 
thors of the poetic ckss, therefore, may be, and in general are young 
— authors of the didactic class must be old ; and we believe it 
would not be far from the truth, to say tjiat the majority of poets 
leave off that ^ idle trade’ about the age at which the majority of 
scientific and ethical writers begin to atmin celebrity ; and as, of a 
thousand human, beings, about one-half die before the age of 
thirty, it will follow that^^a larger proportion of poets may ex^ 
pected to die than of graver writers, who in fact seldom become 
such till they have already attaihed the middle age. 

But rfter all, there can be, we think, little doubt that, as we 
have already hinted in an early part of this article, persons of 
a lively imagination, which is commonly called genius, may be 
more liable than ordinary persons to mental derangement, and of 
course to those species of bodily infirmities which are more pe- 
culiarly influeuced by the mind. This is, no doubt, what Dryden 
me^ut in the celebrated couplet b^ore quoted. We do not pre- 
tend to define what ^ genius ’ is, but we think we may say, that, in 
its popular sense, it is generally, if not always, accompanied»by, 
if H does not consist in, great mental sensibility, superior acute- 
ness, and *a more delicate susceptibility of impressions: such 
minds must be more liable to be deranged by sudden shocks, or 
imi^red by over use, than less delicate organs. We ♦recollect 
being very much struck wUh an observation which was made to us 
by the intimate connexiotl^f one of the most illustrious men ai,i 
our time, who,*— after stating, in answer to our inquiry after 
comtuan friend, the wonderful activity of his mind, bis acute |ei^^ 
biUty, and the high pitch to which all his sensations 
— ad^ed,^ ^ Ho cannot be well ; such genius is of itself a dii^aie/ 
is by eonsiderations of this kind, aud not hy narrpwiiig; 
the came bf all bodily and mental infirmity to dyspepsia, or 
, E 2 , * any 
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any other derangepient of any one bodily function^ that may 
be solved many of the cases quoted by Mr. Madden— and thou- 
sands of others with which history and society abound. We are 
sa ‘ wonderfully and fearfully made’— all the parts of our orga- 
nization are so closely, thou^ so obscurely, connected, that it 
would be childish to deny that the stomach may affect the mind, 
as we know the mind does affect the stomacli ; <)u‘t we totally 
disbelieve that dyspepsia can be shown to be a constant or even a 
frequent agent in such results as Mr. Madden’s theory, as far as 
we can understand him, represents it to be. Of this we are sure, 
that not one of Mr. Madden’s cases can be, by anything like fair 
medical or moral reasoning, attributed exclusively to dyspepsia^ in 
the ordinary meaning of that word. If, indeed, to extricate liimself 
from a difficulty which, confused as his vision is, he cannot but see, 
Mr. Madden chooses to call ^ dimness of sight, scurvy, scrofula, hys- 
teria, epilepsy, paralysis, {y>oplexy, mania in its various characters,’ 
and all other affections of the brain, by the general name of dyspep- 
sia^ we must submit — but then we beg leave to suggest the adding 
to the list, gout, rheumatism, fever, cholera ; and, then — dyspepsia 
being only the general anckgeneric name of all diseases whatsoever— 
he may be right enough ; ^nd having before stated dyspepsia to be 
the invariable attendant on genius^ he will have proved that genius 
and dyspepsia are the common inheritance of alltiie sons of Adam. 

We should have added, of all the daughters too; but, strange to 
say, Mr. Madden, who mentions iq his volumes some hundreds of 
waiters, does not allude to one single female — unless, indeed, the 
name of Uadcliffe in Table 111. is meant^ as we guess it is, for Mrs. 
Radcliffb the novelist. This is odd enough. Perhaps with more 
than that Castilian gallantry which indignantly denied that a queen 
of Spain could have legs, Mr. Madden cannot permit himsell 
to suppose that ladies can have any bodily infirmities ; but in 
that hypothesis we fear that, in sparing them the indelicacy 
of dyspepsia^ he would be also bound to deny them the glory 
of genius. 1 1 adds greatly to our admiration of the enlarged apd 
philosophic scope of Mr. Madden’s mind, that in this interesting 
inquiry he has only omitted one half of the human race. To be 
serious. Whenever the subject so maltreated by tins bungler 
is to be judiciously examined, the female character will be 
an important ingredient in the consideration, and may afford 
some additional light in this very my^rious question. There 
are moral and sociaF causes w'hich ooviously tend to contract 
the number of female authors — their narrower education — their 
domestic duties^ — their more limited access to general society — 
the different kind Of personal distinction which they instinctively 
covet, and the different species of reward to w'hich they aspire: — 
bdt we believe that Providence, wisely and beneficently Hitting ^he 

faculties 
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faculties of his creatures to their (hitics^ has also appointed pb)'sical 
bounds to their ineiitaf powers, and that (putting education, and 
household cares, and persopal *adiniration out of the coiisideratipn 
altogether) nature does not more ^liectually prohibit a woman 
from fighting like AchilleTs, than from composing an Iliad — from 
carrying the gate^ of Gaza, than from writing a b'amson Agonistes^ 
But if they, are debarred from the highest flights, they are also 
preserved from the heavier falls of masculine genius ; irregularity 
of mind and eccentricity of conduct, tliough not unobserved in 
female authorig, seem to be neither so frequent nor so extrava- 
gant as in the other sex ; and we think it has been generally 
observed, that those ladies who have approached most nearly 
to the abilities of really great mei^^ have also been remarked for 
having more of masculine, and therefore of irregular and ecceU- 
tiic character than the more umiable and fortunate, but less intel- 
lectually distiuguished portion of the sex. We are far from 
dreaming that the cleverest \vonien are those who come before the 
public as authors, but the flagrant omission of Mr. Madden’s tables 
has turned our attention to the longevity of many of the female 
authors of thp last century.* The folio, wing is a list of some of the 
most celebrated : — 


0 0 

Name. Age. Name. Age* 

Lady Russell 87 Mrs. Chapone 75 

Mrs. Rowe . . <|3 Mrs. Lennox 84 

Lady M. W. Montague . . 73 Mrs. Trimmer 69 

Mrs. Centlivre .... 44 Mrs. Hamilton g 5 

Lady Hervey . . . , . 70 Mrs. Radclilfe ..... 60 

Lady Suffolk 79 Mrs. Barbauld S3 

Mrs. Sheridan 47 Mrs. Belany 93 

Mrs. Cowley 66 Mrs* Inchbald 6S 

Mrs. Macaulay 53 Mrs. Piozzi 80 

hjrs. Montagu SI .^Mrs. Hannah More ... 88 


, Some of these ladies, it is true, became authofs involunfarilij 
by the publication of their private letters, but, on the whoJfe, we 
believe it will be found that eminent literary ladies dre longlived ; 
perhaps from a reason similar to that which we assigned for the 
apparent longevity of a certain class of male authors, — namely, 
that the works on >yhich their fame rests are generally the produc- 
tion of matured age ; iiLlhe case of letters, they are the result of 
the whole life. It is also remarkable, tlitet, except Lady Mary 
and Mrs. Centlivre, the ladies in the preceding list were all of im- 
maculate private character— examples to their sex iatbeir conduct, 
as in their waitings. Truth, however, obliges us to add| that in 
general their personal charts were not equal to their mental 
accomplishments— our two exceptions as to conduct, L«ady Mary 
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nnd Mrs. Centlivrer, \v^re handspme. So had been Mrs. Piozzi« 
whose character partook a little of the ^ infirmities of genius and 
so also was Mrs. Inchbald, who~though making so perilous an 
ofitset as running away in her teens — ^^becoming a strolling player 
-—marrying, for protection father than liking, a man n^uch her 
senior — and being, by her profession and the manners of the Ijjme, 
exposed to the solicitations and temptations which her engaging 
talents and extraordinary beauty drew round — yet li^ed and died 
a remarkable, and — we might almost, in such circumstances, say 
— singular, example of the most undeviating rectitude, and even 
regularity of conduct ! * 

We now close this article, feeling that, in .endeavouring to follow 
so vague and uncertain a guidje, w'e have been obliged to treat the 
subject in a desultory and superficial manner ; but we wish that 
we may have said enough to call the attention of some more 
acute and better regulated mind to \ topic w^hich is certainly one 
of great curiosity and interest, and which might perhaps be of 
some more solid utility. We do not conceal from ourselves that 
it is a very difficult one. If — as is certainly the case in some 
splendidly unhappy instances, and prabably in many others not so 
immediately conspicuous — ^‘the taint of hereditary scrdfula has been 
accompanied by a peculiar feliclly of wit, force .^f imagination, 
atid eccentricity of conduct, it would require a most accurate 
and, in some respects, painful investigation into the life, not only 
of the prominent figure, but of his ?:onnexiftns ; and a most saga- 
cious and discriminating examination of the whole course of the 
person’s life ; which, from the delicacy of the higher orders and the 
obscurity of the lower, it might be extremely difficult, perhaps im- 
possible, to trace satisfactorily. AVe will give an instance, which 
we believe may be now noticed without offence to any living 
person. Foote’s talents are generally admitted, though we think 
not fully appreciated — for we bqjicve him to be, after Moli^i^ (and 
not longo intetvallo), the greatest master of comic humour that 
ever '‘'lived* — and he acted incomparably what he wrote inimi- 
tably. But it is also unfortunately well known of him, that he was 
in youth afflicted w'ith some symptoms of scrofula — W'as "eccentric 
in bis personal habits — very irregular in his conduct — and that the 
Iasi; years of his life were clouded with imputations against his 
moral chaiacter, of the deepest die: aui^so, for many years, the 

^ ft lumoured « few ^arg ago tliat Mr. Theodore Hook had underhUftea 
edkioaof F4icite | but we have not heard an^thiog of the degtgn lately. We emceiely 
hope, however, Uiat it has aot been finally laid aside. Such a work is greatly wanted 
— %e materials are abundant, and accessible now^ but could hardly be oolletled iHth 
luceets after the lapse af tlie pregeat generation ; and our generation a^«^ lio one 
mlmpeiieeaesae largeajtoositioAwC Foote’s apkitiwi the author of < ^ayiamii^I^ieiim 
* Ahd last, pei^po best of all, the ^ Parson’s Daughter * 

matter 
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matter rested. At last, it was related in BoswelFs Tour to tlie 
Hebrides (1786), that Cooke, the translator of Hesiod, was so 
strange a person as to have iiitiocfiiced Foote to a dub in the fol- 
lowing singular manner '^Fhis is the nephew of the geiitlenran 
who was latelj^ hung in cjiains for ‘murdering his brother/ But 
this, loo passj?d off without inquiry or observation : at last, Mr. 
Croker, in editiii^ Boswell, and explaining, as he has so often 
done, obscilre passages, observed (1830) upon this, — 

‘ Mr. Foote’s mother was tlie sister of Sir J. Dineley Gooddere,* baro- 
net, and of Captain Gooddere, who commanded his Majesty’s ship 
Ruby ; on bozfrd whicli, when lying in King’s Road, Bristol, jn 
January, 1741 , the latter catised his brother to be forcibly carried, 
and there barbarously murdered. Captain Gooddere w^as, with t\vo 
accomplices, executed for this offenc^ in the April following. The 
circumstances of the case, and some otlipr facts connected with this 
family^ led to an opinion that Captain Gooddere w^as insane ; and 
some unhappy circumstances in Foote’s owm life render it probable 
that he had not wholly escaped the hereditary irreguiariiy of mmd* 
— Croker' s Boswell ^ vol. ii., p. 273 , and note. 

Here then is a clue by which the infirmities and errors of oiife 
man of genius might perhaps be trac^gd to hereditary disease. If 
Mr. Madden had known it, heup’^ould no doubt have treated all 
the circumstaftces as symptoms of dyspepsia ; but a more saga- 
cious thinker would see that this, and many other-— not, perhaps, 
similar but — aAalogops cases^ with which almost every man’s expe- 
rience and recollection can furnish him, would open a vast and 
curious, and not perhaps unimportant, field of medical and moral 
inquiry. 

We conclude wdth repeating — in order to guard ourselves 
against misunderstanding or misrepresentation — that although we 
must admit that many men of genius have afforded cause to sus- 
pect that great wit is — as a great wit said — nearly allied to 
madness, and that we have oflSn seen it connected wdth other 
bodily infirmities, and particularly scrofula, we do not ventui*e 
to suggest that this is always or even generally ^the case; on 
the contrary, we repeat, that some of the greatest geniuses that 
ever adorned the world, also improved it by the purest examples 
of moral and mental rectitude — mens sana in corpoH sano! — and 
it must never be forgotten that if the errors of gefiius appear more 
prominent than those of other men, it is^ because every error Of 
genius is noted and recorded, while those of inferior minds, which 
probably exist in a still greater proportion, are lost In thoir 
obscurity. Of any of the ten thousand horses that arh tidden 

^ Mr. Of*kw well# the name* We find it ani in 

the Baronetcies. 

by 
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by the visiters to 'tpso^ii Downs on the day of the Derby, who 
but the individual owner observes the defects either of shape or 
temper? but if one of the racers Knocks up, or bolts, or sulks, it 
is known to all the world, lowers immediately his own reputation, 
and perhaps infects that of his progeny: 

Akt. III . — Lices of the most eminent British PaiAters, Sculp- 
tors, and Architects, By Allan Cunningham, Jn 6 vols. 
i2mo. London. 1830 — 1833. 

X^E have had occasion to allude to this interesting work more 
than once during its progress. It ‘is now brought to a 
close, and furnishes, when added to Lord Oiford s Anecdotes, 
a complete and compendious history of English art, from its com- 
mencement down to the times in \vhicli we live, llie author 
has of course availed liimself of the elder and more detailed lives 
of the principal masters whom he celebrates; but he brings from 
sources of his own much valuable information. In the occasional 
remarks into which he is naturally led, there is in general a spirit 
of good sense, candour, and good-natuve, which we (Jo not admire 
the less, because from his othe^^ writings we were prepared to 
expect it ; and his criticisms on art derive additional consequence 
from his early and long connexion with one of the most popular 
and original of our living sculptors. ^ 

It is not in every critical digression, however, that we can re- 
cognise the opinion of Mr, Cunningham himself. Tlie work is, 
after all, in great part, a compilation. As. each artist becomes in 
his turn the subject of a memoir, each successively emerges 
into a relative importance, which is often far more than commen- 
surate with that of his performances. The original biography on 
the desk of our author, sometimes the work of the artist himself, 
sometimes tinged w ith all the ^partiality of friendship, in othfer 
cases, perhaps, w iili the bitterness of rivalry, still retains these 
coloifts in the abridgment ; and occasionally the amiable writer 
sympathizes tiith the complaints of neglected mediocrity, in a 
niunner not entirely consistent w’ith the more rational admis- 
sions expressed in his comments on the lives of those whose 
merit has dianced to be universally acknowledged. The analogy 
between poetry and painting, so often pjjjinted out, is not more 
visible in any pfuticuhir than in the irritable vanity of their 
professors ; mid the feuds of Grub Street itself were for a long 
time not more 'implacable than those of our minor academi- 
cians. Their biographer, naturally willing to escape the conse- 
quences of per|oi>al enmity, often leqns to the good-natured side, 
9n4 gi?es us rather the panegyric of fprmer friendship, than 

• the 
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the deliberate judgm^it of an hnpartial* world ; while we think 
he is sometimes but too willing *10 gratify the genus irritabile, 
whose quarrels and failureji he describes, by a tone of asperity 
against ignorant lords, ladies, and •patrons, not altogeliier just, 
but peculiarly gratifying* to wounded self-complacency, and 
whi^h the pefson^ thus attacked are not at all likely to retaliate. 
As a whole^ however, the book is an instructive, as well as a 
highly amusing one ; and will, we doubt not, maintain its place 
in our libraries. 

In Italy, thwart of painting was indigenous, and may be traced 
through the various and natural periods of its growth and decline. 
In England, we had always imported both the art and its profes- 
sors ; and the Reformation had in feet begun, when we first be- 
came aware of the witcheries so powerfully subsidiary to popery. 
The patronage of the church was no longer attainable. That of 
the court and nobiUty was often interrupted, and their attention 
checked by the want of intercourse with the great centre of suc- 
cessful art, which ministered to her abominations. Rome was 
almost inaccessible to a Protestant of rank, who w'as desirous of 
a reputation for orthodoxy, ‘at the orthodox courts of Edward VI. 
and Elizabeth. Holbein had purtially unveiled the charms of 
the art ; the reSlilt had been an increasing avidity for portrait^, 
always the style of painting where the art is valued rather for the 
sake of the subject than for itself. The skill of the artist im- 
mortalized the heads* of Henry’s court and family, with the 
applause of the monarch himself, who so graciously detached 
them in succession from the shoulders of their full-length pro- 
prietors. With worse representation and better fortune, those of 
their posterity were consigned to fame by his successors ; and as 
the patronage of the infant art was long confined to the powerful 
and the opulent, the series of English portraits is doubly interest- 
ing, for it includes, with little^xception, the leading characters of 
our national history. Such was the fate of art till the taste^and 
well-directed liberality of the unhappy Charles I. disused a more 
general knowledge of painting, by an extensive collection of good 
Italian works, and judicious patronage of Rubens and Vandyke. 
Rubens, during his short residence, left us some valuable histo- 
rical and allegorical pictures, and Vandyke ennobled the art of 
portraiture with a truths and spirit of conception that exalt it 
almost to the rank of history. We scarcely lament, and are not at 
all surprised, that, in his hands, this branch of art continued fo in- 
crease in private favour and public estimation. Many of his pieces, 
merely contemplated as works of art, afford speciitiem of drawings 
colouring, and composition, wisH worthy the attention of the pro- 
fessional student ; while in the dark and lofty dignity of Sftraflbrd, 
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the melancholy, y^t tranquil and cold physiognomy of Charles, 
and the grace of Henrietta Mafia, the visions of history revive, and, 
as in the pages of Shakspeare and of Scott, her characters resume 
their frqghness, and her shadows the lineaments in which they 
lived and acted. Many would be sorry to exchange these for 
works of loftier pretension ; and we have often, in the deep interest 
they excite, forgotten or neglected the more ambitious glories of 
the Italian school. So did Lely, Kneller, and thefr successors, 
who continued, with far inferior talent, to mimic what they could 
not excel, and to degrade the art into a fashionable mannerism, 
retaining little interest beyond the occasional celebrity of the 
beauties and statesmen who employed it. The only English 
naines which deserve attentiqp in this long succession of painters 
were Cooper and the two Olivers, wdio, precluded from becom- 
ing mere imitators by the small size of their productions, stamped 
on their miniatures the originality of conception, without which 
no artist has maintained reputation with posterity. When at 
length Hudson and his rivals had mimicked the imitations of 
Vandyke, till the style of that master could undergo no low^er dc’^ 
gradation, one great and original genius, who thought for himself, 
and painted immediately wnat nature taught, revived the honours 
and interest of the pencil •• 

* This innovator was Hogarth ; the masterly sketch of whose life 
by Walpole, left little for Mr. Cniyiingham to dp beyond gather^ 
ing in some scattered anecdotes and personal adventures from 
ISIicholU and Ireland. A compilation from these sources hafi 
furnished us with renewed entertainmenl^ in the present publica* 
tion; but hi*' respect and affection for his subject have, we think, 
misled Mr. Cuniiiiigham into some needless controversy, and into 
some injustice. Walpole, after a well-merited and discriminating 
eulogium, in which he assigns to Hogarth the character of ' a great 
and original author ^ expressing copiedy by colours more success- 
fully than others did by w^ords, the inimitable rival of Molifere’^ 
$ays^ * that having thus far considered him as an it is time 

to speak of *jiim as a painter and that ^ as a pointer he had 
slender meiit/ 

‘ Now%* exclaims his present biographer, ‘ what is the merit of a 
painter ? if it be to represent life — to give us an image of man— to 
exhibit the workings of his heart — to recod’d the good and evil of his. 
nature— to set in motion before us the very beings with whom earth 
is p^led— to shake us with mirth — to sadden us with woful re- 
fiectilm — to please us with natural grouping, vivid action, and vigo- 
fous colouring ; Jlogarth has done all this — and if he that has done 
so be not a painter, will show us one 1 I claim a signi&ation 
^ide for the v^ord |)ainter as for the word pet/— voJ. i. p. 10S. 
v**'' ’ ' ' * ' Sq 
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So perhaps did Walpole, and njight in turniiave ashed whether 
the prose or even theS rhymes of Moliere were poetry? The 
verbal dispute might be variously decided, but Walpole would at 
least have had on his side* the Lathi critic, who dednes what he 
so nobly studied and practised ; — 

^ ‘ Jngepium cui sit, cui mens divinior atque os 

Magna sonaturum — des nominis hujus honorem/ 

Itjs obviou# that Walpole here understood by painting^ the mere 
technical art of drawing and colouring pictui^s, in what artists call 
handling and composition. Li these, surely Hogarth’s merit, if not 
slender in itself^ is so, compared with the transcendent qualities of 
his comic wit, and unrivalled moral drollery^ It is accordingly 
in his admirable engravings that we best appreciate him. He 
indeed began his career as an engraver, and, with great talent of 
conception and design, his execution deserves the praise his bio* 
grapher bestow's. 

‘ Jftogarth’s style engraving is indeed rough, but it is vigorous 
and free. He accomplishes his aim by one or two fortunate and 
happy strokes, not by a multitude of small and timid touches which 
diminish the natural freedom, of the original.’ — vol. i. p. 101, 

The same praise certainly cannot be applied to his pictures, with- 
out much modification. They are indeed well drawm, and scien- 
tifically and vigorously coloured, but there is a heaviness arid 
opacity in the treatment, far^from that freedom of touch, and 
consequent cleaniess • of effect, which characterize his piates. 
In this technical part of painting, he has undoubtedly been 
excelled, not only by, Rembrandt;^ Teniers, and his Dutch 
rivals, but by Wilkie, Leslie, William Allan, and other modern 
English fiiasters, in their domestic pieces. With all his excellence, 
it is with reluctance we turn our attention, though called by his 
biographer, to his attempts in a loftier style. Where natural, they 
are ludicrously natural ; when differing from nature, they are rather 
below tiian above her simple standard ; and the technical merit 
wliich an artist or a connoisseur may acknowledge, will never rilone 
redeem such compositions from the censure of Walpole or the 
neglect of the public. 

Mr. Cunningham quotes the following highly wrought, but 
essentially just strictures of Walpole, on the Sigismundft. 

‘ He determined to riqptl the ancients, and unfortunately choSe 
one of the finest pictures in England as tbe*subject of his competL 
tion. This was the celebrated Sigiamunda of Sir Luke Sqbaub, 
said to be painted by Correggio--probably by Furino — but no matter 
by whom. It is impossible to see the picture, or read ini- 

mitable tale, and not feel, that the soul animated' bot|h|, After 
many essays, Hogarth prbditcefi his Sigismunda, but no more like 

Sigismun^ 
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Si^amunda than I to Hercules. *Not to mention the wretchedness of 
the colouring* it was the representation of maudlin strumpet just 
turned out of keeping ; and, with eyes red with rage and usquebaugh, 
tearing off the ornaments he^ keeper had given her. To add to the 
disgust raised by such vulgar expressioOf her fingers were bkxxied by 
her lover’s heart, that lay before her like that of a sheep/or her dinner/ 

* This/ Mr. Cunningham adds, ♦ is severe, pointed, and un- 
true. The Sigismunda of Hogarth is not tearing dff her orna- 
ments, nor are her fingers blooded with her lover’s heart/ As 
an accusation of malice and injustice is raised on this assertion, 
which in fact is a repetition of a criticism of Nicholls’, we hope 
Mr. Cunningham was not aware that it Irnd been long ago an- 
swered by Walpole himself, }^ho has the following note on Uiis 
very passage : — 

* In the Biographic Anecdotes of Hogarth, it is said, that my memory 

must have failed me, for that on repeated inspection it is evident that 
the fingers are unstained with blood. Were they always so ? 1 saw 

it when first painted, and bloody they were. In p. 46 it is confessed, 
that upon the criticism of one connoisseur or another the picture was 
so altered, that an old friend of Mr. Hogarth’s scarce knew it again.’ — - 
PFalj^'s Painters^ p. 450, 4to., 1798. • 

Surely a charge of direct falsehood against a cr^ic so judicious, 
smd an historian of art so discriminating and laborious as Walpole, 
recpils widi double force when hazarded oti such^ slender and su- 
perficial examination, after the gra\^e has closed on his remains ! — 
Again, a supposed necessity of vindicating his hero from whatever 
w^as ihelopn? of contemporary animadversion, has, we think very 
unnecessarily, led this amiable biographer into a most chivalrous 
and paradoxical defence of Hogarth’s learning. That Hogarth was 
justly described by Walpole as illiterate cannot well be doubted : 
it is clettrly proved that in the use of his own language he was de- 
ficient in orthography and grapimar, and that he understood <no 
other* Tbps^ who detracted from his merit as a painter on such 
a gA^und were certainly malicious and absurd ; but still less can 
we understsfiid ihe following vindication, by which, indeed, the 
charge is. at once admitted and denied. 

* Btis grfmunatfical accuracy and skill in spelling ha ve been doubted 

by men wko axe seldom satisfied with anything short of perfection ; 
aid '^ey ’have added the accusation, that he was gross and unpo- 
iikhed* bfust mfn of genius be exampleiS^’of both bodily and mental 
perfeettoff ? Lobk at the varied w^rks of Hogarth,, and say, could 
amari, such knowledge of men and manners, be 

call^ Mieraie ok ignorant ? He* wae of no coUeg^e — but not there- 
few unliffurnW; be vwe of no academy-^-^t who will question his 

hk arl ? He bc^tiired la^t^ing bv B$ stddy of human 

“ ^ S his fetercouiie livith Uie itH^ld^in hih lOiaiii^ on the 

changes 
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changes of seasons —and on the varying looks of the nation and the 
aspect of the uniWse, He drank al the great foiffitam of Information, 
and went by the ancieik road; an 4 till it is shpwit that hi» works 
are without knowledge, I shall look on him as a welKinforinedinan/ 

Is not Mi*. Cunninghani aware jthat' iiiitm*aie iiteroly means 
^devoid •of literature,* and that knowledge is a different thing 
ftoxn^ learning!? The Duke of Marlborough was • illiterate/ 
although victoriou*s in a hundred battles^ and the abfest statesman 
of his day t-he had studied human nature, and knew something of 
the world he lived in, but had hardly a tincture of reading. 

Truth compels us to observe, that throughout the whole of this 
memoir there Is an apparent wish to controvert the assertions 
and depreciate the authority of Walpole, whose contemporary 
statements are certainly most likely ^o be correct, and Whose dis« 
criminating eiilogiuni has in fact conferred more honour on Ho- 
garth than more wholesale panegyrists will ever be able to bestow. 
The Sigismunda is a bad picture ; Hogarth was unlearned ; and 
though Walpole w«s not an artist, he was a judge, a scholar, and 
a mail of genius. 

A keen and exquisite perception of whatever is ludicrous or 
defective is rarely, most rarely, united with a lofty or poetical 
sensibility for elegance and beauty ;^and Hogarth's mind, es- 
sentially coniic,i*aiid familiar with awkwardness and aflTectation in 
all their varying shapes, could only conceive beauty through tKe 
cold medium of^ a false and qarrow theory, for such it is, how^- 
ever ingeniously developed, in his Analysis of Beauty. What- 
ever may be said in praise of waving lines and graduated tints-— 
if these are its essential ^constituents, the Quadrant is more beau- 
tiful than the Parthenon, and the Flemish dames of Rubens are 
more lovely than the angels of Raphael, or the goddesses of 
Praxiteles. The conclusion is inevitable, for those who pal- 
liated its absurdity, by advocating the introduction of Contrasts or 
Pjropriety, or Utility, in fact give 11(1 the principle, and only show 
that they feel the inevitable necessity of resorting^ to a diderent 
standard. Such plausible generalities have misled men mote 
accustomed to disentangle sophistry than Hogartfap ^ 

This M^s the first native name worthy of distinguished notice, 
and with this accordingly began tW Complaint sd pReti reiterated 
against the ignorant cognoscenti, who WaStIt their tno^ey on pic- 
tures brought from imposed on the world by dealers 

and virtuosi as genuine and valuable wdl'ks of art, instead >f 
purchasing the home commodity frcmi tUe complaining paiiles. 
On the whole, we are inclin^ to belfevo, that but for 
lence of an humour thus ipid^l^fully indulged, the taste for Mif^ieh 
art might hjave hteen doru^Pl tmicb lopger. The fifst intention 
to excellence at^ined by a foreign Ueimisd bygoM seilse 
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but the eflBcient stkmilus is given by fashion. When Tilburina 
went mad in white satin, her maid went mad in white linen ; and 
when Charles I. and Lord PemWoke imported into En^and, with 
general applause, the masterpieces of Titian, Kaphael, and Cor- 
reggio, we have no doubt the* nobility ^nd gentry purchased taste 
an^ judgment ready made, from professors and picture^dealers. 

Our early collections bear witness to the imposture ; and when 
we see the pleasure often expressed by modern virtuosi at finding 
black Titians at a pawnbroker's, or purchasing undisputed Cor- 
reggios for a few pounds, at a cheesemonger’s, we understand the 
process by which gentlemen were taught to value <themselves, on 
detecting latent beauties in dingy daubs, an^ discovering the hand 
of the master where even the subject of the painting was invisible. 
The ridicule of Foote was a more appropriate castigation than the 
indignation of Hogarth. We read of the exquisite colouring of the 
school of Titian ; their works abounded in our catalogues, — and 
in most of these the skies were absolutely and indisputably green, 
the ladies cream colour, and the men like mahogany.* 

In Hogarth’s time the idea of establishing an Academy of 
Art in England began to be entertained ; the acuteness of Vol- 

. 1 ■ 

* In fact, we had then in England, with few exceptions, onlyiSpurious or damaged 
works, and none but second or third.rate pictures of the greater masters. But the 
storm was at baud which brought them to our shores ; and after the exhibition of the 
Orleans gaUeiy broke the spell that so long blinded us, the convulsions of Italy, and 
the consequent distress of her nobility, made ^ur cloudy and sipoky cities as rich in 
monuments of real art — « 

* As is the oozy bottom oi the sea 
In sunken wrecks and sumless treasures.* 

The homebred artists and amateurs alike could uovir see the truth of all that they had 
heard about Italian perfection, and learned to appreciate more justly the phantom 
which they had worshipped iu its stead. The works of Reynolds stood the test, and 
rose in price and in public estimation. So did those of Gainsborough and one or two 
others; and modem art became, in consequence, a subject of enlightened attention. 
X40ud was the compeUtion for awhile, and fierce the war, which raged between un- 
professional criticism and academical students, and many were the stories of eminent 
connoisseurs, who mistook copies for originals, which were promulgated by angry ahd 
neglected artists, and enjoyedf by the laughing world, who knew and cared little about 
the ator. This obvious and hackneyed ridicule is degenerating into cant,-— the real 
absurdity lies n(a in |imking the mistake, but in defending and persisting in it against 
convijrtion. There is iu many a natural and perhaps inevitable tendency to prefer, 
an this And other subjects, the technical judgment of the professors to that' of the mere 
a<lfniret<s of art, and great has been the triumph over our stupid and ignorant co^ 
mteentu Qtftffn intfunmet ! We happen to recollect that a picture^ now in 

the National Gallery, was purchased by Hr. Angersiein at a considerable price, on 
the faltk of its crigiiiality, which was vouched for h 3 t.West and Lawrence,— and not 
by the eonnoissKnivs or deal^, — as a work of Correggio ; the wellduiown original 
was afterwar^ found l>y the Duke of Wellington in Joseph Bnona|arte*s carriage at 
Vittoria, and is now'mt House. The copy v^as since put up to sale, and bought 
in we believe 6r 30^ West, to his dying day, was so sore about it, that he stoutly 
tndintaliied, in spits|ol its manifest paipabie inferiQdty« that it was a dupltcaie by thd 
nuMi^'s hand, *-41$ IC such a duplicate have existed so bng unl^sro. Law- 
ren^ shovtbd nio;^ |a<$t as well as candour. When taxed with the mistake he smiled, 
sddlihb^eredid eWhemm fixe pleittreimi exhbfiy (ike mos r the 

that 1 had seen when 1 vouched for it,* ^ 

taire 
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taire had pointed out its consequences in Fran(p^ and the sound 
good sense of Hogartfa|pi*edicted *sonie of its dangers in Eng<- 
land. The following vigorous ^ aird spirited sentences are ex- 
tracted by Mr. Cunningham. from his writings; they have been 
amply verified by the event. • 

‘ The institution will serve to raise and pension a few bustling and 
busy then, whosi whole employment will be to tell a few simple stu« 
dents when a Igg is too long, or an arm too short. More will dock to 
the study of art than what genius sends ; the hope of profit, or the 
thirst of distinction, will induce parents to push their offspring into 
the lecture-room^ and many will appear and but few be worthy* 
Portrait-painting has succeeded, and ever will succeed, better in 
England than in any other country, and the demand will continue as 
new faces come into the market* P(^rtrait*painting is one of the 
ministers of vanity, and vanity is a munificent patroness ; historical 
painting seeks to revive the memory of the dead, and the dead are 
very indifferent paymasters. Paintings are plentiful enough in Eng- 
land to keep us fcoimthe study of nature ; but students ivho confine 
their studies to the, works of the dead, need never hope to live them- 
selves ; they will learn little more than tlie names of the painters : 
true painting can only be learnt in one school, and that is kept by 
nature/ • * • 

We have, in fact, repeated in painliiig what had been done for 
poetry iu our universities, and for eloquence by the Academy of 
Louis XIV. ; we mistook the knowledge of art, which academics 
can teach, for the* practice of it, ^ which is only learnt elsewhere. 

There is certainly a considerable dift’ereiice, and there always 
wilt be, between the encouragement of artists and the encourage- 
ment of art ; but iu theif estimate of the elFects of such encou- 
ragement, both connoisseurs and students have shown some in- 
consistency. The Mecsenases of painting and of poetry have ever 
been laughed at for patronizing mediocrity, while, on the other 
hand, no single work of acknowledged genius can be cited, the, 
autfior of which had not, at some lime or other, been grievously 
in ^ ant of a dinner, or of something hardly less necessary to Jiis 
comfort. But who does not see that, iu many of thei^ instances, 
the patioitage itself must have produced the mediocrity— the 
starvation stimulated the genius 1 Now, iu the fine arts, excellence 
alone is valuable ; — ^ middling table is better than a bad one, but 
a middling poem is worse, for it gives less amusemeut. On the 
other banil[ fet us recolledt that the arts themselves began almost 
everywhere in great huroflity. Pliny tells us that the earliest and 
noblest schools of statuary iu Greece arose amung the braaiers of 
Skyouuhd figiua; the gates, worthy of Paradise, jp Flpmuce, 
began in the work of the goldsmiths of Pisa ; in England# pjauiting 
was contracted for by the yatd, and the Oermm\MimHng in 
water-work, and the slight drolleries for whidh manors would 

now 
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now be mortgaged, and volumes written, were only preferred by 
Sir John FalstafFtb Dame Qixickly^s flea-bitten tapestry y because 
they were cheaper. As pictures advancfi in price and estima« 
tion, aspirants multiply and academies are founded ; more money 
than ever is annually exp^ded in their purchase, but Miss 
Martineau would be appalled by the accelerated rate at which they 
seem to be produced. No portion of the humen race pc:esses 
so forcibly upon the average means of subsistence as the species 
of which we write ; and how should it be other^is^?, when, as it 
appears from these records, almost every Academician is a 
genius, — every genius the founder of a school of painting — and 
every scholar ambitious, in his turn, to rise the Reynolds of some 
future age, and give birth to a progeny at least as numerous ? 
What an illustration of the ^fundamental principle of Malthus ! 
what an opportunity for applying the preventive check ! Alas ! — 

* . . , . each man’s merit is not hard to find, 

But each man's secret standard is his mind ; 

That casting w’eight pride adds to eifiptiness, 

This none can gratify, for none can guess.* 

In the life and history of Reynolds we have the contrast 
betw^een theory and prattice. Unwilling to vaunt the style 
he himself adopted, and half unconscious of his»owQ excellence, 
he keenly felt and enjoyed the merits of others, and continued, 
with characteristic modesty, to enrich his native founlry with pic- 
tures that rival in effect whatever was produced in the Venetian 
school, while he recommended in his discourses the severer graces 
o i the Roman. For years the town yung wdth praises of the 
grand style of art and Michael Angelo, as the Parsonage of Wake- 
field did with Shakspeare, taste, and the musical glasses, after the 
visit of the l^ondon lady. Of his audience, few were likely to 
see, fewer still to understand, and perhaps not one to imitate, the 
illustrious works of the Vatican and the Sistine — but all could 
talk about them, and fully did they avail themselves of the pp- 
pofiunity. 

Milton add Michael Angelo excelled in grandeur of conception, 
and each bad a style peculiarly appropriate to its l^xpression. 
But it is because it is appropriate that the style of either is valu- 
able^ The gmudeur of the prophets and sibyls, transferred 
meaner mortals, becomes that of Glumj^alclitch and the court of 
Brobdignag. Wbat^w^ould be the eftect of teaching the youth- 
ful poet to study Milton’s or Homer’s style, when labouring to 
express his oWn ideas? We may judge of it, in some degree, by 
daily efforts of the cockney muses to travestie the language 
of Scott, Byron, and Wordsworth, Propriety of style, whether 
in jvriting or in painting,— that wtich communicates witli clear- 

t ness, 
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ness, readiness, and energy the conceptions of the mind, — wilt 
always be an invaluable^ charm ; nbr let the arfist be discoumged 
who attains it first in its less exalted forms, provided he attams it 
thoroughly. The Allegro and Penseroso were the prolusions o/ 
him who gave us Paradise Lost ; and the only man who could 
describe Achilles and Agaftiemnon was he who pamted Andro- 
mache with so%nufh tenderness, Helen with such matchless grace, 
and Thersites with such bitter truth. 

There is no royal road to such acquirements ; the student who 
would possess them must enlarge his mind by general, not exclusive 
observation, — mjiist see, think, compare, and labour for himself, 
— must practise by day till he acquires precision and facility of ex- 
pression, and meditatcf by night till he enriches his imagination 
M'ith all the stores of memory. Indeed, when we consider the 
various qualifications that must combine to form even a tolendily 
good painter, our wonder is, not that such numbers fail, but 
that so many have succeeded. The poet, at all events, communi- 
cates his thoughts in the language he has practised from his 
infancy ; but how shall the painter acquire the facility of design 
and skill in colouring, which constitute the language of his art ? 
Early and unfemitted practice can alone give him the ready 
power of correct delineation, and tlie toil of such practice, if 
he is poor, willmot support him, — if he is rich, will probably 
disgust him almost at the threshold. Would he then launcli 
into historical or. poetic comppsition ? — let him reflect that, till 
he can readily and correctly delineate the things he sees, it 
is in vain that he will attempt to give shape and substance 
to the visions of his fancy. If his portraits are defective, his 
saints and angels must be detestable. Is he ambitious of em- 
bodying the grandeur of his conception on a large scale ? — let him 
try his faculties by an easier test, and prepare his finished sketch 
on a smaller pannel. If his design and composition be perfect, 
he fuay yet fail, — but if they be bad, he cannot possibly succeed. 
Till the hand readily and spontaneously obeys the painter’s qye, 
it will mislead the mind into working at random. 'I^his, then, is 
thetrue advantage of painting portraits, wliatever may be the vanity 
or stupidity of ordering them. By wwking on these, the aspirant, 
while he obtains the maintenance he wants, may perfect himself in 
surmounting many of the difficulties of his art. Who, indeed, 
have painted portraits bettsr than Raphael, Titian, and Velasquez ? 
To such study we owe talents of the highest order, and by such 
practice have they been acquired. With the power of correctly 
and accurately delineating what he sees, the man of real talent 
will try to catch the characteristic expression of the speaking 
countenance; he will thus leaiai to^ paint from recollectiob what 

VOL. L. NO. xcix. F caniiot 
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cannot 4ong continue in his sight, — unless, indeed, his female 
sitters ^ call up a Ibok^when he» comes to the eyes/ To make a 
plea^g picture, he must learg to leave out defects and yet pre- 
serve the likeness ; a practice which at least will teach him to ob- 
serve with minute accuracy jon what lineaments the main stamp 
and character of the countenance reaHy depend. There are few 
things more difficult of acquirement, and yet, in the portraits by 
some of our own artists, how completely has all this been attained ! 
There is no surer step to the representation of histbry or poetry 
if a man has the genius to conceive them. But no ! his rooms 
will soon be crowded by the vanity of the town, — his prices will 
be raised, — money, the bane of nobler views, will* fill his pockets, 
or at least those of his dependents, while his»own desires expand,— 
he wishes to become a darj,dy, an epicure, or a gentleman ^ d 
bonnes fortunes ruins himself, perhaps, by his own extravagance, 
— continues to make portraits, and takes three times mote orders 
at half-price than he can live to finish, — executes beautiful 
heads to which his scholars put bodies, and then leaves his sur- 
viving admirers to lament the bad taste of the country that gives 
no encouragement to the higher branches of the art. We do 
not wonder much that gentlemen prefer the likeness of their wives, 
or perchance their mistresses, to the Siege of Troy or even the 
Day of J ndgment, when the picture, like the tewp, may not be 
taken for ten years, and the real day of judgment may arrive before 
its image. ^ 

We entirely agree then with our authbr, (vol. i., page 32S) 
that the main doctrine of Sir Joshua’s Discourses, elegant as they 
are, and embracing much sound criticisrii, corresponds not either 
witli the character of English art, or the determined taste of the 
country; — but admirably did his practice correspond with both, 
and raised them to a height which we fear they may not be des- 
tined to reach again. We agree with Mr. Cunningham in criti- 
cism on his theory, as distinguished from his practice; but « we 
cannot agree with him, that a want of lofty conception was tjiat 
which disqualified Beynolds, in his own opinion, for the style 
of Itaphael*: we should rather attribute the course he took to^his 
consciousness of deficiency in correct facility of drawing, for on 
this the charm of Raphael’s frescoes depends, and this it was now 
too late for Reynolds to learn. 

After he returned frortf Italy, his talents soon raised him to that 
estimation which he lived but to justify and increase. Who now 
remembers Liotard, who, as a novelty and a lion^ shared with him 
for a moment the celebrity of the metropolis? His manners an4 
conversation, his pure and modest life, and unrivalled talent, drew 
rQ&ind him wbatevei^ was worth coqrting in the society of 
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and beloved in that circle, he continued to adorn it till, in bis 
turn, he descended to the grave. The friend of Burke, of Johnson, 
and of Windham, wantsVo voiicheri ibr his private character ; the 
lovers of art will find liis best eiHogium in his paintings. 

His acquaintance Math Johnson bj^gan in 1734, and after ex* 
tracting from BosM'ell the M«ell-kiiown anecdote about the reading 
of the Life oft Savage, our author proceeyls with the following 
remarks on the Doctor, which we are noFsure that we entirely 
understand. * 

‘ The rough and saturnine Johnson was very unlike the soft, the 
graceful, and flexible Reynolds. The former, the most distinguished 
man of his time*'lbr wit, wisdom, various knowledge, and original 
vigour of genius, had li\ied neglected — nay, spurned by the opulent 
and the titled — till his universal fanae fprced him on thepi,’— 
p. 248. 

Johnson, we all kiipW) began life in obscurity; be was poor, and 
far removed from the intercourse of ‘ the opulent and the titled/ 
Can Mr. Cuiminglmm blame them for not discovering bis genius 
before he had published those works by which alone his very ex- 
istence could be revealed to them? If, indeed, the celebrated ‘ Duck, 
M'hich Samuel Johnson trod on,’ had introduced him, as an infani 
prodigy, to sorhe high-born blue-stocking, who would have under- 
taken his edupatmn, and circulated his juvenile poems, ^ the opu**^ 
lent and the titled’ might have escaped this censure; but we 
should not have had ‘ Rasselas,^ or the ^ Lives of the Poets,’ and 
Johnson would not have a tomb with thpse that are honoured ia 
the land. But it did turn out that, when the genius was shpwii, 
it was most abundantly recognised and honoured — and under cir- 
cumstances of which Mr« Allap Cunningham does not feel the 
force. 

‘ When, after life was half spent in toil and sorrow, he came 
forth at length from his obscurity, he spread consternation among 
the polished circles by his uncouth shape and gestures, more hy his 
ready and vigorous wit, and an ipcoroparable sharpness of sarcasmt 
macfe doubly keen and piercing by learning. His circumstances rcii- 
dered it unnecessary to soothe the proud hy assentation, jr the beaqr 
tiful by fina speeches. 'He appeared among men not to win his way 
leisurely to the first place by smiles and bows ; but to claim it, take 
it, and keep it, as the distinction to which he was born, andpf whicti 
he had been too long defrauded.’ — p. 246. 

Now, who reads this, ^without perceiving that the tone, the 
manners, and peculiarities of Johnson, were powerful obstacles to 
his reception ? It is true that his genius triumphed over them j 
that he M'as not only respected for his virtues, and revered for hh 
piety, but admired dhd cultivated ^for his wit anc^ elo^^edce. 
But the opportunity of displaying these was probably retaraed by 

F a the 
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the coarse and dictatorial ill-breeding of the possessor, the effect 
of conscious talen'i: and of a vulgar origin, and his merit would 
have been sooner known had jx been more amiably ac<y)mpanied. 
We yield to none in the veneration paid to that great name, but 
iive claim for the gentlemen of Englaind the merit of appreciating 
virtue and talents when they really aro proved, and we warn them 
against presuming their existence before the proof<jis clear. * The 
danger lies the other*#ay. We hear enough of genius— 

‘ Each mother claims it for her booby son ; ^ 

Each widow claims it for the best of men, 

For him she mourns, for him she weds again.* 

Painting geniuses, reading such a passage as we hiSve quoted, may 
suppose themselves injured after the fashion of Johnson, by not 
being admitted to Almack’s,,or invited to dine with the Duke of 
Sutherland. These volumes contain more than one example of 
such discontents. Again, we say let geniuses learn wisdom from 
Sir Joshua, and the consequence of wanting it from Barry. Good 
breeding, good nature, and kindly feeling will create friends in 
every class, while coarseness, rudeness, and envy will counteract 
feven genius and wit, where they exist, and are simply odious and 
contemptible without them. • 

If it be true, as Mr. Cunningham alleges, that ^ disappoint- 
ment and neglect had for ever roughened Johnson,* we should 
like to hear at what period he was smooth ? Alas ! the sad gifts 
of Nature w’ere the causes of Johnson’s infirmity of temper. 
We know not only what he did, but what he resisted, and how 
much he overcame ; and the nobleness of his nature shone brightly 
through the cloud of melancholy, and the disadvantage of early 
habits. But we cannot class among his merits, the very foibles 
which were disadvantageous even to Johnson — nor allow respect- 
ful pity to pass into the weakness of undistinguishing admiration. 

The friendship of Johnson for Reynolds was given to the man, 
and not to the artist. Johnson certainly undervalued an -art 
wluchhe talks of, in his letter to Baretti, as ^ what we call in to our 
assistance to rid us of our time.* This has been imputed to envy 
by one ingenious biographer ; and to Johnson’s disgust at the 
persona] worthlessness of too many artists, by Mr, Cunningham. 
Ji^id neither of them recollect that Johnson was as nearly blind 
as possible, which is, at least, a more obvious reason for liis not 
being an admirer or judge of painting ? *, 

Mr. Cunningham ^(vol. i. p, 250) seems to think it not only 
remarkable, but astonishing, that Sir Joshua through life preferred 
to the compan^ of men employed in the same walk with himself, 
the general society of whatever was eminent«in London, and lived 
with men of literature and business rather than with painters, and 
’ ^ men 
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men whose talk was of mctures. «Nothing.inore sitrely marks the 
elevation f^d scope of hr!s understand] ing. No man could be more 
zealous for the progress of the art he loved, none more assiduous 
in its cultivation. When we* reflect that, notwithstanding the con« 
staiit demand upon his time for portraits, he painted upwards of 
one liiindred- ajpid thirty pictures on historical or fancy subjects, 
many of them of the greatest excellence, and compare these with 
the lofty dreams of others, which at best ended in miserable abor- 
tions, though half their leisure was spent in meditating on them, 
and the other half in writing and talking of them, we cannot 
accuse him of neglecting opportunities. Let it be remembered^ 
too, that these were the works of a man whose society was as 
acceptable to the good, the learned, gud the wise, as his pictures 
were to the lovers of art. But, in truth, no man of high and great 
attainments ever confines his admiration of genius to the sphere 
ill which he himself excels. It is only the Cockney Phoebus, or 
the College pedant, who never ranges beyond the limits of bis own 
puny Parnassus, and wastes life in twaddling and jangling witii its 
inmates, or dirty efforts to raise himself by their assistance. The 
real man of talent leaves his art in his study, and finds its materials 
ill the world. * He loves to contemplate excellence, in pursuits 
most alien to his^w n, but which it is his province to illustrate and 
portray. Shakspeare and Homer must have found pleasure in 
associating with mankind of all cjasses. Milton w as a stern states- 
man and an active politician, bcott despised the cant of literature, 
and Byron hated it. Did Sir Thomas Lawrence live much 
among pointers? — or does Mr. Westmacott, or does Allan Cun- 
ningham’s own friend, Mr. Chantrey, live habitually among the 
sculptors ? Reynolds knew all that could be said, or at least was 
likely tO'*be said, about painting, and sought and found in Burke 
and Johnson what the academicians had not to bestow. 

The incidents of his life are few, and well-known ; the excel- 
lence of his pencil is now universally acknowledged. His know- 
ledge of the principles by which colours are blended into har- 
mony, and the fine eye with which he preserved the sckle and ar- 
rapgement*6f these, must have struck every lover of the art who^ 
has witnessed the splendid and brilliant effect which his pictures 
produce when collected (^as many of tliem were a few mofiths ago) 
within the walls of the British Institution. Some beauties have 
indeed been lost, from the perishable colours ivbich he occasionally 
used, but enough remains never to be forgotten. We cannot agree 
with Mr. Cunningham’s sentence, that Sir Joshua’s historic pictures 
have ‘ little of the heroic dignity which an inspired mind fatetlheS' 
into compositions of that class/^ They have at least , more dignity 
than any painter of the English* school has hitherto breathed into 
such subjects, and, what is better, the dignity is never theatric 

dignityi 
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dimity 9 nor contaminated by affectation. It is indeed lesis ideal 
than thiit of the great Italiat) schools, ind more obj[iously se- 
lected from living nature ; but found it there, and nOt in the 
Opera House, the usual standard of grace and elegance with those 
who know no better. There is notliing that is false. or melo- 
dramatic in his representation. ,, 

It would not be difficult to defend Reynolds from some minute 
criticism which has found its way into these pages. « Of the U go- 
lino, it is said, that ‘ lie looks like 2i famished mendicant ; deficient 
in commanding qualities of intellect, and regardless of his dying 
children/ Sir Joshua painted the same head in his picture of the 
Banished Lord, wliich has been often admjred for the lofty resig- 
nation that it expresses. He repeated it in several sketches, and, 
as his model was a well-known beggar, the criticism was obvious — 
but Reynolds was not mistaken in his choice. The head is not 
devoid of intellectual dignity; and who expects the Count not 
to appear famished, when dying of hunger in the Torre del Fam^, 
or his looks to be directed to his children, when he recollebts the 
hdrrible description — 

‘ lo non piangeva, si dentro impietrai.' 

We never beheld the face without feeling the full force of that 
iftltnortal line. Again — in a group of Charity some critic had 
commended the affectionate expression of the Mother to the chil- 
dren around her. Mr, Cunningh^im asks, ‘ whejce is the charity of 
a tilother taking care of her own children V He riiight, however, 
have commended the aftection with which she fondles the children, 
which this critic, but not the painter, jnistook for her okm. We 
will hot pursue these trifling oversights: the pictures speak 
for themselves ; and in the words of Fielding, we assure the 
redder, that ‘ if he has seen all these without knowing what 
beauty is, he has ho eyes ; if without feeling its power, he has no 
heart.’ «» 

^As Sir Joshua, in his historical and fancy pictures, often stujjied 
his heads from redl life, so in taking portraits he not unfre- 
qiiehtly tried td give them a more permanent value, by connectihg 
them with pdetical or imaginary subjects. Mr. Cunhiiigham is 
unnecessarily discomposed at this mixed practice. The best his- 
toridal p^dititers of the highest schools of Italy converted pretty 
wdmeti> generally their fdvourite misti^sseS, into Madonnas and 
saints; and we have seen it gravely urged by the .Rev. Vicar- 
ApdStoUc Dr. Milner, in his History of Winchester, that Protest- 
antism must be the ^ grave of sensibility,* since those old lUUans’ 
conbeptions of divine female purity and piety are infinitely more 
animated than the rivdl persdtiifications of Mr. West, of even of 
Sir Joshua. Andrea del Sarto deems hot td have been so jbdi- 
cidits. Hia model vfas his wife, as diay be seeh by hef portrait, 

% now 
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now in the Pitti Palace at Florence. She is ,not very attractive, 
and yet, by means kno\tn only to the initiated/ had great sway over 
her husbahd. He is said to have l)een henpecked into this choice 
of a model ; but we observe with sorrow, that his Madonnas, though 
inspired by the same glowing religion, have by no means the fer- 
vour of Raphaers, who was a gay bachelor. The devotion of Italy 
must*have been most effectually cooled, if we may judge by the test 
of Mengs’s Jloly Families, and the inspiration of tlie recent school. 
Mj. Cunningliam, however, objects that a modern lord would 
make an indifferent Jupiter, and we are not aware that any of 
their lordships ever sat to Reynolds in that character ; though we 
have seen, by a more adventurous artist, the late Duke of York, at- 
tended by an enormous eagle, on the ceiling of one of our noblest 
mansions, in the capacity of that coihniander-iii-chief of gods and 
men. We hope the fashion is not likely to become very general. 
Pretty women, how^ever, in spite of all Mr. Cunningham can say, 
have a prescriptive right to be treated as goddesses, and even as 
angels, if the scrupulous conscience of the deputy lord-chamberlain 
bad not taken alarm at the profaneness of the designation. The 
exquisite and brilliant portrait of Mrs. Hale, in the character of 
Euphrosyne, -now in the gallery of Lo^-d Hare wood, is an inimi* 
table example of Sir Joshua’s success, in producing a splendid 
and most interesting work of art, thus ingeniously grafted on a 
likeness. But in many of his most admired and popular com- 
positions, he ha^, in fapt, purshed the same plan. The Snake in 
the Grass, a painting that rivals Titian himself, is one in which 
the Nymph was copied from actual life. Hope nursing Love 
— now ill the possession *of Mr. Morritt of Rokeby — is another, 
—not taken merely, as Mr. Cunningham seems to suppose, as the 
portrait of Miss Morris the actress, but because Miss Morris’s 
face, and it is a very pretty one, furnished the expression he 
wanted for his imagined allegory. The deep heartfelt content of 
the girl in her employment, trying to repress the restless mis- 
chief of the little winged urchin at her bosom, is beautifully»ex- 
pressed by the sweet smile of her lips ; and here we ws»uld observe, 
that nobody, except perhaps Correggio, ever painted smiles like 
Sir Joshua. They are frequent in his pictures, and are always 
characteristic, always expressive of the emotion ^of the mind, 
which it was his object to represent, and in harmony with the 
action. They are smilel of affection, of « simplicity, of playful 
cunning, or intelligence, or sensibility, and never the unmeaning 
simper of affectation, or the mere outbreak of animal spirits lE^hd 
hilarity. With all his brilliancy, Lawrence did not rival Win in 
this great perfection. ^ 

Sir Joshua, it seems, incurred in some degree the malevolence 
of Gainsborough, but if be regretted, he does not appear to have 
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returned it, and ho^w lie deserved it we are not told i~but we me 
toldp ‘ that when Gaiiigborougli asked sixty guineas for his Girl 
and Pigs,’’ Sir Joshua gave him a hundred/ and then reminded, 
that lie * could afford to aid him 6 otli« in fame and purse/ This 
is one of Mr. Cunningham’s which we cannot approve of—be 
has evidently allowed himself to imbibe from certain very obscure 
sources, wlmt we must call a narrow prejudice agaiiist Sir Joshua. 
In truth, the same kind spirit appears to have actuated the man 
through life ; he never lost a friend when in poverty, or forgot 
one when in prosperity. When Madame Le lirun became a can- 
didate for fame, and, on the strength of two bad preuch portraits, 
the lioness of the day, Reynolds held the following characteristic 
dialogue with Northcote: — 

‘ “ Pray what do you think of them. Sir Joshua? Reynolds — 
“ That they are very fine.** Northcote — “ How fine ?’* Reynolds — 
“ As fine as those of any painter.** Northcote — “ As fine as those of 
any painter! — Do you mean living or dead?” Reynolds, sharply— 
“ Either living or dead.*’ Northcote — “ Good God ! what, as fine as 
Vandyke?** Reynolds — “ Yes, and finer.’** — vol, i. p. 290. 

His quiet contempt of competition and exaggeration cannot be 
more strongly marked ; and yet because Barry, in hi&splenetic cra- 
ziness, hated Reynolds, for being loved by Burke, and admired by 
the world, it is elsewhere asserted, and it is insiifUated here, that 
Reynolds was not free from jealousy of Barry ! We cannot read 
their lives, much less compare theif works, ^ and believe in these 
dreams of disappointed artists, or the gossip of puitizaiis in an 
academy ; the thing is impossible. The beautiful eulogy from the 
pen of Burke, with which Mr. Cunningham concludes his life 
of Sir Joshua, will be remembered long after these petty squab- 
bles are forgotten ; and let it not be unobserved, that it was written 
by the wisest, kindest, and most judicious friend that poor Barry 
ever possessed, or ever quarrelled with. 

Every mistaken rule which Reynolds had ever laid down 
wait indeed carried into its full etfect by Barry himself, and 
every wise a^jlvice which Burke gave, or Sir Joshua practised, 
us certainly neglected. He disdained colouring, as .inconsis- 
tent with the dignity of tlie art, of which it is, after all, the 
distinguislpug criterion. As even Raphael and Michael An- 
gelo were inferior tp the ancient statuaries in ideal beauty, he 
raved about his lore antiquity, and dhspised Titian, Rubens, 
Rembrandt, and all that Sjir Joshua adored in private. He 
dvyeU with statues, drawings and casts from the antique ; painted 
the death of General Wolfe, and represented the French and Ekig- 
Hsh armies in primitive nudity^ after the manner of the ancients. 
With Barry, a difierence pf opmiotr was an affmnt, a controversy 
W*as a quarrel, advice an insult, and competition a deadly and ir- 

reniissible 
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remissible injury. And what was |here to balance all these social 
absurdities and annoyances ? He could tallc of beauty and grace, 
but be could represent neither ; apd fiis boasted visions, when trans** 
ferredto canvass, ended in at> extravagant jumble of classical coin-^ 
mon-plac^s, applied as preppsterousl/ to stupid modern allegories, 
as the naked forms of the palaestra had been to the soldiers who 
fought on the fiieights of Abram. The absurdities of his pencil 
were, with equal absurdity, defended by his pen, as if we could be 
persuaded or scolded into admiration of works which must, after all, 
be liked or disliked for their own impression. The true apology for 
Barry is in the state of mind, which Mr. Southey’s narrative fur- 
nished to these volumes^places so graphically before us. The co- 
existence of partial insanity with strong and powerful, but ill-directed 
talents, is unfortunately too common *to excite surprise, and too 
melancholy not to claim' forbearance. As a warning, indeed, 
Barry’s fife (very amusingly detailed in the second of these volumes) 
may be of use, otherwise we should have felt inclined to quarrel 
with the low price of admission allowed by Mr. CunDingham, as 
door-keeper to this I'emple of Fame. We assign the title of 
eminent artists to those ouly^ whose works, whether applauded or 
neglected during their lives, have been* sought after and valued 
since their decease. Short as the period is that has elapsed, it has 
been enough to *9estroy that reputation, the child of party spirit 
and envy, w'hich once attached to Barry — and it is rapidly reducing 
to their true dim^nsion% the flighty mediocrity of Romney, and 
the scientiflc but pow'erless labour of West. 

The best of Romiiey’s works were only portraits of Lady Hamil- 
ton in various characters*; and Lady Hamilton was undoubtedly 
a beautiful woman and an admirable actress. West was a good 
and amiable man ; his vanity was so mixed with good-nature as 
to be simply amusing ; and his glorious self-consequence in fan- 
cying that, when he walked with^Mr, Fox in the Louvre, the 
crowds that followed were attracted by ^ the reputation of English 
artt^ is indeed quite delightful. Of him may justly be said wlfat 
Mr. Cunningham somewhere says of Mr. Payne Knight, that he 
mistook tlie knowledge of art which he possessed for matural 
taste and genius. He understood rules, and had studied compo- 
sition both jli form and colouring ; he loved his art, and drew 
well. His small finished sketches, and his death of Wolfe and 
Battle of La Hogue, had Inany beauties, and few faults ; but the 
beauties were not of a high or striking order, and the faults were 
those of deficiency, least likely to be remedied. He was the Sir 
Richard Blackmore of painting, and, with all the outward forms 
and ceremonies of the painters mpst admired, receives now much 
the same degree of attention *as is bestowed on the congenial 
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poetry of the medical knight, whose aims were as lofty and whose 
execution was as prosaic as his own. * 

With such sentiments on thes^ heroes of the academy we cannot 
pursue Mr. Cunningham through bis charitable labours, in de* 
(ecting the latent excelleucihs of artii^ts whose claims r^st on still 
lower achievements, or even on one or two lucky pictures^ much 
less on what has ever abounded — the glory of •unfinished sketches 
— and drawings, which might have become good pu:tures if their 
authors had but possessed the means or patience to complete 
them. Lord Aldborough and Lord Buchan delighted in Barry,— 
Cumberland, Hayley, and Miss Seward worshipped Romney, — 
George the Third himself was an admirer of West, — but we 
prefer the criterion of the auction-room, and the lists of Mr. 
Phillips and Mr. Christie. 

Gainsborough daily rises in price and estimation : he was the 
first of our painters who taught his countrymen the charm of 
English landscape. Wilson had imported to our shores his own 
poetic style, formed certainly with taste and skill, and varied 
with considerable power of imagination, but yet ideal, and, 
tliough not servilely copied from the great masters of Italy, still 
formed on their example, and compounded of llieir materials. 

^ His landscapes,’ says Mr. Cunningham, ‘ are fanned by the pure 
air, warmed with the glowing sun, filled with tile ruined temples, 
and sparkling with the wooded streams and tranquil lakes of that 
classic region.’ They are so ; aaS here v^as probably one of the 
causes why the English public were unjustly slow in appreciating 
his real merit. A few of his works were well sold, in conse- 
quence of the reputation he had acquired iu Italy, but the de- 
mand was soon supplied ; and the insensibility of the public to 
exotic beauties left him very undeservedly in indigence. His own 
personal character, however, seems to have been partly tlie source 
of this neglect. It is admitted, indeed, that he was coarse and 
repulsive in his manner, or, as Mr. Cunningham prefers to ex- 
press it, 

‘ that he w& a lover of pllsasanl company/ (a phrase admitting of very 
varioua construction,) ‘ a drinker of ale and porter — one wh© loved bois- 
terous mirth and rottgk humour, and ’ (as he adds with much naivete) 

‘ such things are not always found in society which c(d^ itself select. 
What then,’ he says, ‘ could the artist do V 

Certainly, with such tastes, he could db nothing but what he did ; 
yet it was quite as natural, in those whose habits and tastes were 
different, to prefer more delicate and moderate potations, more 
polished mirth, and company which they considered as pleasant : 
and even Reynolds might be, excused tor disliking the man who 
must equally have disliked what siich a man would call the dulness 
* of 
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of Heyholds’ best society. Mr. . Cufitiingfaam may be assured 
that genius, far superior to any wbipli Wilsofi ever possessed, will 
nbt make a gmtlemart (and Reynolds was ifi all respects one) 
associate with companions •of low% coarse and repulsive habits. 
As mere, lions, they may. for a wliile be.ihdulged and stared 
at, but th^ ii(^velty once over, the disgust returns, and after 
being tolerated fof a while through compassion, in itself humi- 
liating, they* are at last left to more congenial allies. We 
blame the world for not buying good pictures, but we cannot 
condemn them for avoiding bad company. I'hat Reynolds’s dis- 
like went further has not at least been shown ; and that lit? was 
not an undiscrirninaling admirer of Wilson’s paintings is unfairly 
ascribed, w^e think, to * cautious malknity,’ and a wish to ^ damn 
wdth faint praise.’ The lecture on which this charge is founded 
was, as Mr. Cunningham himself admits, not delivered till Wilson 
was dead, and it could not hurt him, and yet its language proves, 
as he supposes, an old and rooted spleen. That Reynolds was 
actuated by such motives we do not believe. Sir Joshua’s criticism 
on the Niobe appears to us much more just than Mr. Cunning- 
ham’s ; but at any rate, before it can be quoted as an instance of 
malevolence, il must be proved not on^ false, but insincere. It 
i^ singular enoiigh that in this part of Cunningham’s narrative 
Reynolds should be charged with extolling Gainsborough out of 
envy to Wilson ; and that he j^iould be charged just as broadly 
with envying Gainsborough himself, in a subsequent page. Well 
might Reynolds prefer the society he lived in to that of his brothers 
in art. Even his wise and sensible reserve was a wound to their 
self-complacency, and every criticism a presumed mark of his envy 
or an invidious eulogy on some hated rival. His patience and 
forbearance w’^ere more admirable than his paintings. 

With all his merit there is a heaviness and opacity in much 
of the colouring of Wilson whicli» Gainsborough avoided; but, 
on the other hand, there is a truth of representation in Gains- 
borough which even Wilson had not attained. The peasantry, %e 
woods, tmd cottages of England were his materials/ and he had 
studied tfiem from childhood. Luckily, too, no systems of ideal 
beauty in this department of the art had limited its range to the 
pfeciiicts i» which Claude, Poussin, or Salvator had* excelled. 
Ruysdael, Cuyp, and Qobbima, Ostade and Rembrandt had 
siteady proved the extent of its domailf, and Gainsborough 
ranged^ like them, through its wild and sequestered scenery. 
saw nature also with a poet’s eye, and retaining all the appearance 
of homely truth, reflected it with increased beauty and tiiore 
forcible eljipressioti. There is a fine selection of real life about 
his and of real acene^ in his landscape, mbre impressive, 
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because apparenti}i more unstu4ied and fresher^ than the elaborate 
though poetic compositions of, Wilson, ti there is less elevation 
in his conceptions, there is more of facility, exuberance, and .vigour 
ih the expression of them. These me all merits of the highest 
order, and not the less so for being more easily and more exten- 
sively recognized by untutored minds. They are ^Isp united to 
others more immediately technical, — a clearness and transparency 
both of lights and shadows, and that magical luce di deniro in some 
of his pictures, which marks the great masters of colour^ and gives 
to his sunshine and shadow the effect of reality. What Gray’s 
Elegy did for our peasantry, was achieved with • perhaps hardly 
less success by the pencil of Gainsborough. 

We owe much to the last hero of Cunningham’s third volume 
—Fuseli : he exemplified most of the problems which artists 
and sometimes authors find it difficult to solve. His hand 
was ready and his sketches clever, — his diction fluent, and 
his love of art undoubted, — but he was the dupe of a false system, 
and mistook himself for a man of genius, soaring beyond human 
ken into the deep serene of the empyrean, when he was only 
skimming about the dark and narrow circle of his own cloudy me- 
taphysics. Who does noc perceive in his design^’ the abortive 
efforts of an inadequate imagination to embody ^ideas confusedly 
conceived, and after all incapable of being represented? To fail 
in great attempts may be the fate of a gigantic mind, but it 
is only a weak undei^tanding that is in dangef of straining at 
impossibilities. When Mr. Cunningham tells us tliat his ‘ co- 
louring is like his design,’ we perfectly a^ree with him, and also 
that it is original, for it is entirely unnatural. We do not, 
assuredly, know the shape or complexion of Milton’s Satan or 
Hamlet’s Ghost, but our respect for their characters prevents us 
from accepting Mr. Fuseli’s report of their appearance. The 
Royal Academy of Egypt h^d anticipated his great discovery 
ill the representation of supernatural personages, and we recom- 
ine\1d their practice, as even more compendious and intelligiDle 
than his. Iti Belzoni’s tomb, and in many others still extant, all 
the gods and goddesses are represented ks pea-green , — a still more 
supernatural colour than that which distinguishes thetn in Fuseli’s 
works. But his mortals are almost of the same hue with Ibis 
archangels, and the painters of Pharaoh had more variety. The 
genius of Fuseli has 'been praised — ana his is not d solitary ca0 
— by men who' confound the delirium of a common, with the 
inspiration of a jofty mind; but we are astonished at the limited* 
range, no less than at the flighty absurdity, of bis extravagance* 
He is the Maepherson of his ar^ ; and, indeed, his w riting is soine- 
wbsit akih to his painting* We fear Hr. Cunningham himself 

fluotes 
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quotes the following passage because he thinks it fine. There 
is, indeed, ^ a power ii5|his diction,^ for it has Winded his admirer 
to his want of meaning ; or, if it has a imeaning, we shall be most 
thankful for a translation of it into any comprehensible dialect qf 
English or] of Greek * 

* Form,* in its widest meaning, the visible mniverse that envelopes 
our senses, and its counterpart, the invisible one, that agitates our 
mind with visions bred on sense by fancy, are the element and realm 
of invention: it discovers, selects, combines the possible, the probable, 
the known, in a mode that strikes with an air of truth and novelty. 
Possible, strictly, means an effect derived from a cause, a body com- 
posed of materirds, a coalition of forms whose union or co-agency 
imply in themsblves no absurdity, no contradiction : applied to our 
art, it takes a wider latitude; it means the representation of effects 
derived from causes, or forms compounded from materials heteroge* 
neous and incompatible among themselves, but rendered so plausible 
to our senses, that the transition of one part*to another seems to he 
accounted for by an air of organization, and the eye glides imper- 
ceptibly, or with satisfaction, from one to the other, or over the whole : 
that this was the condition on which, and the limits within which, the 
ancients permitted invention to represent what was strictly speaking 
impossible, we may with plaiusibility surmise from the picture of 
Zeuxis, describM by LuCian in the memoif to which he has prefixed 
that painter’s nam^, who was probably one of the first adventurers iti 
this species of imagery. Zeuxis had painted a family of Centaurs : 
the dam, a beautiful female to^ the middle, with the lower parts 
gradually sliding ihto the most exquisite forms of a young Thessalian 
mare, half reclined in playful repose, and gently pawing the velvet 
ground, offered her human nipple to one infant centaur, whilst another 
greedily sucked the felinC udder below, but both with their eyes 
turned up to a lion whelp held over them by the male centaur, their 
father, rising above the hillock on which the female reclined, — grim 
feature, but whose ferocity was somewhat tempered by a smde.’— - 
vol. iii. pp. 312,313. 

We particularly recommend the j^icture of Zeuxis, as described 
by Fuseli, to the students of our poetic school of art. It v.4U 
have all the relish of the celebrated Roman dinner in Pere- 
grine Pickle, even though some ignoble brother of the brush 
may be tempted in contemplating it to exdaim with poor Pallet, 
^ Bless me ! what beastly fellows these ancients were ! » Again 
w^e say that ,we thank Fuseli. He cured us of supernatural aspi-* 
rations— he cured us of itib systematic sublime and beautiful, — he 
showed us the superiority even of common nature to the 
exci^d enthusiasm of prosaic minds. He died at eighty-four^^ an 
age nearly equal to that attained by Titian and Michael Angelo, 
and left above eight hundred sketches, and pictures numerous 
enough^ but of which we believe nol one, if exhibited wit^iput his 

name. 
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name, would now pay for the paint and canvass which were wasted 
on it. Yet he drfew well, and with ease,^ and descanted readily 
and justly on others, when not^ warped by nis own narrow theories. 

^ At hfty, married as he was to a kind and faithful woman, who 
^ W'orshipped his genius,’ as Mr. Cufuiingham assures us, thodgh 

* without high birth or delicate breeding,’ he became at^hrst sight 
the object of one of Mary Wolstonecraft’s nmnepous atfeaions. 
Mr. Cunningham shall tell the sequel. Our friend Allan, on 
this and some other occasions, displays a spirit ^f scepticism 
as to appearances and consequences, iiihiiitely amiable, but indi- 
cating more familiarity with clay models and marble philosophers 
than their prototypes of flesh and blood. We* pity poor Mrs. 
Fuseli, but the story is irresistible 

* At the table of Johnson,# the bookseller, Fuseli was a frequent 
guest, and in all conversations that passed there was lord of the 
ascendant. There he met his friend Armstrong, who praised him in 
the journals ; Wolcot, whom he hated ; and Mary Wolstonecraft, who 
at the first interview conferred upon him the honour of her love. The 
French revolution was at that time giving hopes to the young and 
fears to the old. Fuseli was slightly smitten ; but the caf^ of liberty 
itself seemed to have fallen on the heart as well as the head of the 
lady ; who conducted herself as if it were absurd to wdoubt that the 
new order of things had loosened all the old moral obligations, and 
that marriage was but one of those idle ceremonies now disposed of 
for ever by the new dispensation of Lepaux and his brethren. With 
such notions Mary Wolstonecraft V3ast bold eyes, upon the Shak- 
speare of canvass. And he, instead of repelling, as they deserved, 
those ridiculous advances, forthwith, it seems, imagined himself pos- 
sessed with the pure spirit of Platonic Iqvo — assumed the languid 
air of a sentimental Corydon — exhibited artificial raptures, and revived 
in imagination the fading fires of his youth. Yet Mrs. Fuseli ap- 
pears to have had little serious cause for jealousy in this mutual at- 
tachment.’ — vol. iii. p. 297 . 

Mr. Cunniiighaiii then introduces the following quotation frpm 
^ The Life of Mrs. Wolstonecraft.’ Could he transcribe the pas- 
sage without laughing ? 

* She sawlJfr. Fuseli frequently ; he amused, delighted, and instructed 
her. As a painter, she could not but wish to see his works, ••and conse- 
quently to frequent his house ; she visited him ; her visits were re- 
turned. Notwithstanding the inequality of their years, Mary was not 
of a temper to live upon terms of so much intimacy with a man of merit 
and genius* without lovifng him. The delight she enjoyed in his society 
she transferred % association to his person. She now lived for up- 
wards of thirty years in a state of celibacy and seclusion, and as her 
sensibilities were exquisitely acute, she felt this sort of banishment 
from social charities more painfnjly than per^ns in general are likely 
to feel it. The sentiments which Mr. Fuseli excjted in her iph|4 

taught 
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taught her the secret to which she was in a manner a strmger. Let 
it not, however, be imagijied, that this was any other than the dictate 
of a refined sentiment^ and the simple deduction of morality and 
reason' , • 

Social Charities ! Refined*Sentunent ! Morality and Reason ! T 
• • 

Wejiave neiflier space nor time to notice the less prominent 
artists ubose lives 'are here recorded. Some of tlfem are justly 
characterized,* but their works alone retain any interest in the 
public mind. There is good sense in Opie’s lectures, and talent 
in his coarse but vigorous pencil. He obeyed his own eye and 
his own feeling, • and without genius was at least true and ori- 
ginal. We regret Bird, ‘Oid his studies of real life, to which 
he rose from painting tea-boards in BirHiingham. A few more 
pictures like Chevy Chase would have given him a more uni- 
versal praise, but his humbler subjects were full of life and 
nature. He studied other painters, and his talent died before 
him. The" lesson is not unimportant to those who, like him, 
excel in any original manner of their own. A more extensive 
observation of nature may, and will, extend their powers, — the 
study of art without it enfeebles and contracts them. Morland 
was a vulgar dtunkard of great natural tiblent, and his works were 
much better thai]^ his life. Of others we have little to observe. 
Mere portraits, unless stamped with merit even greater than 
Hoppner’s, are more valuably to history than to art; and 
Northcote is a famertOpie, engrafted on an imitator of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. The rest are of a faith not allied to many 
good works, but still respectable.* 

We turn from these, but Lawrence deserves more consider- 
ation. He had genius, as well as mere talent, and it was of that 
precocious kind which, by making the possessor wonderful as 
a child, often ruins its own promise. He was, as we all know, 
made a show^ of when only live oi; six years old, by his father, 
an innkeeper at Devizes, and then able to spout poetry or draw 
likenesses at the pleasure of the company who resorted to life 
house. Continual drawing gave him readiness, and 'at ten he 
was taking* portraits at Oxford and Bath, in crayons, which he 
practised till be was seventeen. He must have learned facility, 
and much correctness of design and observation, from this coit- 
^tapt employment in drawing from actual^ life ; and he then 

• We -Bhcmld, indeed, except Co$way, the fantastic miniature painter, of who% 
andhiemuiucali partiie», Mr. Cunningham, had he known mucli, would probably hav(^ 
though it right to tell us little. We remember that w/well — and wonder poW opr 
author should have contrived to converge with no one capable of giving’ hitii a hittt 
of the true state of the case which he decks out in the nourishes of seotimeiit and 
ronuuKse* 
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began to paint in oil and study colour in the right school, for he 
aimed successively at Rembrandt, Reynolds, and Titian. His 
own estimate of his powers wlis just, though self-confident, when 
he told his mother, in one of his juvenile letters, that, excepting Sir 
Joshua, he would risk his -reputation for painting a head with 
any in London. In truth his hand 6beyed his mind tnore cor- 
rectly than theirs, and he had begun to learn the ’^rt in which of 
all English painters he and Reynolds alone have excelled — that of 
fixing in the memory the marked and characteristic' but transient 
expression of the face, and then painting what he knew, correcting 
only by what he saw when the individual was before him as a 
sifter. 

Encouraged by Rejjpolds with just commendation, he soon 
convinced the w^orld of hk ‘ talents by his well-known portrait of 
Lady Derby, then Miss Farren, and was employed by the Royal 
Family, and even proposed as an associate of the Academy by 
George III., and supported by Reynolds and West, though in con- 
travention of their rules, when but twenty-one years of age. He 
had also the honour, for it was an honour, of incurring the enmity 
and being abused by the ribald pens of Wolcott and John Wil- 
liams, to both of whom Mr. Cunningham pays the updeserved com- 
pliment of recording their forgotten slanders. He escaped from a 
much worse danger, when, induced by the criticism of the day, he 
attempted, invitd Minerva^ to strike out of the admirable and pleas- 
ing style which was now natural tcp him, into the, gigantic grandeur 
of Milton, as expounded by Fuseli. He chose too, after Tong me- 
ditation, as it appears, precisely the subject most unfit for paint- 
ing, and which he, above all those wlw ever attempted it, was 
perhaps the most unfit to paint. He liked poetry, admired 
Milton, was desirous of outshining Fuseli, whose fame was still 
rife in the Academy at least, and with much pains constructed 
an immense Satan, It met, if we are to believe Lawrence him- 
self, the applause of the * circle of taste, ^ but assuredly that 
c^cle, in his acceptation of it, must have been a very select body. 
The piece yvas even abused by Fuseli, who complained that Law- 
rence had stolen his devil from hiifi. It certainly ha| much the 
appearance of^one of Fuseli^s nightmare monsters, and is as 
unlike as possible to any conception of the ^ excess of glory 
obscured,’ ascribed to the arch fiend by Milton. 

Fuseli probably th^iiught his own imagination quite equal to that 
of Milton, Homer, and Shakspeare united; so he only blamed the 
evil and prosaic generation in which his lot was oast, and went on 
devising devib^ deities, and ghosts, in evidence of bis superiority 
to the time, and in spite of its obstinate insensibility. Lawrence 
had more tact^ and, Wfith his hsual good sense, took the hinL and 
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condescended to return ip common Jmmanit};, a subject 'which he 
could not only represent, but embellish. His portraits of Kemble 
in different characters are fine and well-coloured pictures ; but 
like all pictures of the class; they rather give the actor than the’ 
character assumed. In these, however, and in his works generally, 
there are excellencies and beauties which rank him in the Eng- 
lish school as second only to Reynolds* His design, from an eaiTy 
period, was better than Sir Joshua’s, and his colouring forcible 
and natural. It continued so, and acquired additional strength, 
variety, and facility, till he had the happy 'opportunity at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, Vienna, and Rome, of painting th^ warriors, states- 
men, and sovereigns Qf Europe, and receiving the testimony 
due to his established talents, from ^11 ’^the foreign artists, as 
well as their employers. He also studied with a discerning 
judgment, and used, with sound good sAjse, the lessons held 
forth by the immortal works of the Italian masters. The fruits 
appear in his portrait of Pius VII. , and still more in that of Gon- 
salvi. On these and his other portraits of men whose names must 
ever be prominent in English and European history, his future 
fame might securely rest. They are, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, strong and well-drawn likenesses, Aaracteristic, and exqui- 
sitely painted. Castlereagh, Canning, Peel, Croker, 

Stowell, Eldon, Brougham, Scott, Southey, Davy, Moore, and 
others not unworthy of being n^med in the same sentence with 
them, will live to* the eye of posterity on the canvass of Law- 
rence. No man ever struck out a first sketch designed in chalk, 
as the ground-work of the head to be pourtrayed, which conveyed 
an image at once so spirited and so true of all the leading charac- 
teristics of the subject. Some of these mere sketches are really 
precious works, and so are many of his unfinished paintings. In 
them is seen the strong and accurate transcript of his mind ; in- 
deed, in some cases, the expression 15 more clear and definite than 
that retained in his more perfect pictures. In many of these, 
the inferiority of the figure, whether left to the execution of hfe 
scholars, or carelessly and rapidly added by himself, defracts from 
the nuerit of the head ; but independently of this, th| accumulation 
of minute and cafeful touches, that give a countetiahee and com- 
plexion its last finish, sometimes leaves a degree of opacity, inju- 
rious to the original conception. Such cases there are ; and yet 
there can be no doubt that the great distingtfishing excellence— 
the one peculiar and unrivalled merit of Lawrence, as a portrait- 
painter; consisted in the exquisite elaborateness of his drawing bf 
the face. We once heard a distinguished living artist say candidly, 

^ Sir Thomas’s drawing begins wherq the rest of us leave off.’ 
Lawrence was in bis day the* most successful painter of Eng- 
voL. NO. xcix. G lisb 
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J|jish';^inale beaiUy^ and consequently a gi^at favourite with pur 
We shairbe accqunted blind', perhaps, if we venture 
pyen a qualified dissent from |heir unanimous verdict, as Mr. 

• Cunningham himself gives then* portraits by his hand a prefer- 
ence over those of our les^ attractive sex. We own the flashing 
brilliancy of their dark eyes, and the inviting sinttper. of their lips, 
but we still prefer the varied smiles, and, above all, the clear and 
bright hue, where any is left, in the faces and bosoms of their 
. lovely grajidmothers, by Reynolds, to the white fairness of Law»- 
rence’s complexions. ’The arms and necks of their favourite are 
too chalky for our taste, and thanks to the sunburot complexions of 
our gentlemen, the defect is less conspicuous in the male portraits 
of Lawrence. The warm, sunshiny glow of Titian’s Italian beauties, 
and the florid blowziness of Rubens’ dames, were tempered by 
Reynolds to that exact tone, which is the boast of our English 
climate, when shown in its most becoming rays. The lights and 
shades of Lawrence are as true, perhaps, but not so judiciously 
selected. That he softened defects and flattered plain women, if 
such can be supposed to have sat to him, maybe excused ; but we 
deny that even his art ever produced beauty equal to that of sqrae 
of his fair originals. © * • 

Other artists have confined their ambition to the lucrative 
practice of portrait-painting, from love of money, but Lawrence 
made himself dependent on that line of art, from the want of it. 
He received prices unknown to aSiy earliqr professor, but between 
carelessness, extravagance, and measureless benevojence, he was 
for ever in difficulties ; and these occasioned in him, as they too often 
. have done in others, some reprehensible subterfuges* Mr. Cun- 
ningham mentions the capricious humours of his wealthy and noble 
sitters, who grew tired of their portraits before they were half 
finished. He ought in fairness to have added, that Lawrence re- 
ceived, on the first sitting, one-half of the large price due to him 
fpr a finished picture ; that from such a temptation be rarely turned 
4way, and continued to levy these contributions, when hrs un- 
derUkingc exceeded all possibility of their accomplishment, so 
that many a fair or distinguished subject remained, .ifter one or 
two days’ att^dance, for eighteen or twenty years, unable to pro^ 
VjC4re another sitting, and certainly not the better for the lustres 
%hi€h intervened, From many of these ill-used and neglected 
claimants,, death relieved him. His /boms were fujl of unfinished 
j we wish not to comment cfl the fact { the xbaracter 
and circmnstances recorded in his tiiography sufficiefitlv ac- 
;coitn| for, but assuredly do noyustify or excuse ijt. We rc- 
niemhei*) howevci*; that when a friend pressed him for ipforinatmii 
. # 'P <4 ftn&binga lady's picture «)t forty, FW«h 
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was begun at twenty years of age, he said wi^ some humou)^, 
that ^ nothing could b# more easy ^ he had only to tak^ o^ a 
ringlet, and add a wrinkle for each intervening yciar, and the like- 
ness continued as progressi:^e as the lady/ We did n.o| hear, 
whether she herself was satisfied, or encouraged hiin to compl^lte 
hi.S work, after this candid exposition of his resources. 

Sir Thomas’? conversation was dften lively and entertaining, and 
always inoffensive, his manners smooth and courtly, hut evidently 
assumed and professional. To complain, as some did, that 
they were artificial and insincere, would only evince that 
of knowledge o£ the world, which Lawrence had acquired pro- 
bably before he left Devizes. Who ever retained a really natural 
manner, during compulsory or unavoidable intercourse with five 
or sijjc hundred strangers of all ages,^nk8, and tempers, when 
popularity and even subsistence depended on pleasing ? We own 
that Sir Thomas had not acquired the perfection of the art, 
that of concealing entirely its exertion. He was one of fhe *nost 
attentive of listeners, and one of the smoothest of talkers, but sfih 
it was rather like the polished obsequiousness of an inferior, th^ij 
na^ral and unconstrained even bearing of an equal. 

In the letters of Lawrence Ve may c^taiiily trace a degree of 
lurkiiig vanity, which, though his good sense concealed it in the 
general interpouri^ of the world, still left him heart somewhat 
of e coxcomb. He indited sundry bad sentimental verses, and 
made or talked of love to the Iwo daughters of Mrs. Siddoit?# 
till the small gossips, who deal in such information, found put 
and declajred that he deserted one of them for he^ sister ; and that 
this infidelity cost the life* of the damsel. It waa scarcely wofth 
while to record this little romance so solemnly ; as Mf* Cun- 
ningham immediately avows his own disbelief of the story, and 
displays its absurdity, by reminding the reader that LawrjBiice 
still continued to epjoy the intimate friendship of Mfs. Sidfioni 
b^rself, and of John jKemble, her brother, the two persons, whetlii^i: 
fiom character or connexion with the lady, of all others the lea^t 
lively to forget such an injury and insult. It appears, certain, in 
our authoi^s own words, that {he poor girl * died of disease and a 
doctor / and surely, under these circumstances, we%eeded no such 
apology for the painter, as that which Mr. Cunningham produces 
fmm die MS. of ^ a lady with compassionate tenderness of heart, 
ai^ a disposition more th0n merciful ; ’ — t 

' * His character was beaaitifiil, and much to he loved ; hi« xn<mp|^|r^ 
Tjvere to mislead, wifiboiit his intending it. He could no^ WW 
a common agswer to a dinner invitatij^n, without its iassuini^ thp 
tone of a billet-dous:^ very commemest conversation wp #14 -fo 

lljit soft Jqw with Shat fone of 
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which are so unusual, and so calculated to^lease, 1 am myself per- 
suaded that he never intentionally gave pain. He was not a male 
coquet; he had no plan of conquq^t.' — vol. vi. p. 191. 

• Since the days when Lady Pentweezel and the charms of Blow- 
bladder- Street succumbed* to the insidious allurements of Mr. 
Carmine, no painter appears to have maintained sjich a reputation 
for gallantry as Sir Thomas, lie painted the portrait of our late 
Queen Caroline, then Princess of Wales ; was admitted as a visiter 
to Montague House, and involved in the well-known ‘ Delicate 
Investigation.’ The commissioners of his majesty’s council ac- 
quitted the lady, and consequently the artist ; but Lawrence, con- 
scious of his own consequence, thought ij necessary to revive the 
public confidence, by voluntarily making oath before a magistrate, 
that his attentions to HerTioyal Highness were entirely Flatonk. 

Nor was this the only delicate affair which his biographer feels 
it a duty to dwell upon. A very pretty Mrs. Wolfe, the sepa- 
rated wife of a Danish consul, * having no domestic duties to per- 
form, and much leisure to bestow on others/ bestowed a good 
deal of it on Lawrence. She was ‘ young, beautiful, and had a 
soft lovv voice like Sir Thomas himself.’ As our friend Falstaff 
says, * Would you desiice better sympathy ?’ ‘ He called Mrs. 
Wolfe his Aspasia, and exclaimed Pericles ! Pericles ! l^ericles ! ’ 
Mr. Cunningham, because the lady after a time retired to Wales, 
and from other private but unai^signed reasons, believes also in 
the Platonic priority of this interesting fiirtatidn. As the consul 
did not institute any investigation, and Sir Thomas made no affi- 
davit on the subject, we are compelled to leave the question in 
obscurity, but it is important to the dame’s honour, that a lady 
(unnamed, but ‘who knew Lawrence well’) has assured Mr. 
Allan Cunningham, that ^ his love lay all in talking.’ 

Sir Thomas was. it seems, beset by as many temptations as ever 
befel St. Anthony ; nay, even on the verge of threescore years, 
and after the decease of Mrs. Wolfe, ^ he was still exposed to the 
ctesigns of the fair.’ ** 

‘ A youKg lady of beauty and accomplishments confidently re- 
quested a matron, one of the earliest and latest friends of *ihe painter, 
1o inquire w^hat he meant by his soft and persuasive speeches ; in a 
word, if lie desired to marry her or not. When this was mentioned 
to Lawrence, he made answer, “ Why, yes, 1 admired her once for her 
heauty and clevernesf, and thought of tnarriage ; but I soon disco- 
vered that she would not suit me as a wife, and ceased to pay her any 
attention. She has often pained me by her remonstrances and in- 
quiries since ; if women will go such lengths, who will pity them ? 

A man of matdi’e years can have no excuse for tampeitng, however 
lightly, with the affections of any woman. One of his female defenders 
j^ays he gave no wilful pain— never Irifled wjth feelings to please his 

own 
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own vanity ; and that, amidst all his soft looks, speeches, and billets, 
his views rarely went beyond the indulgence .of n sort of romantic 
civility, is more than probable ; but hemiight have known that ladies, 
whether lovely or otherwise, are not •apt to put figuriitive constructions 
on compliments and attentions.* — vol. vi.^p* 2B0, 

These tender tales are of course illustrated with a descri{)tion, 
somewhat romantic, of the face and figure, which occasioned 
such wild ravage alnong the softer sex ; and we think all this 
alarming in a volume meant to form part of a Family Library. 
Must we not also tremble at the effect which such indiscreet 
disclosures may produce on future exhibitions, and the progress 
of the arts we Pove ? The learned world, we know not why, 
have, like Mr. Cunningham, taken much pains to ascertain 
the nature and precise degree of ^sion with which great 
men have been inspired by their mistresses. Interesting, how- 
ever, as such discussions appear to be, we do not observe in our 
fair countrywomen any ambition to become the topics of similar 
speculation, and even if they indulged such a wish for posthumous 
celebrity, it might be checked unpleasantly by the erroneous vigi- 
lance of husbands and fathers, ordained, as every dinner at the 
Crown and Anchor reminds us, ^ with manly hearts to guard the 
fair.^ How nfany lovely faces, on whieh enraptured artists are 
now allowed to ga^e, may be withdrawn when the scrupulous papa 
shall have pondered on the life and loves of Sir Thomas Lawrence ! 
What ^pvely bride, or bloomingimatron, will be allowed to trans- 
mit her smiles on* canvass, or immortalise the favourite poodle, 
turban, and bird of paradise, if, in addition to the stipulated 
payment for the representative, the original itself, it is surmised, 
may be only too apt to become the prize of the fortunate 
Apelles, and her susceptible tenderness to be recorded in the pages 
of some future Allan Cunningham, with a minute disquisition on 
the result, and a balance-sheet of probabilities as to the return it 
met with ? • 

The loves of Lawrence, it is to be observed, seem, unlike those 
of Kaphael and Titian, to have had little influence on his pencil; 
at least few here recorded are immortalized in poetk?al or cha- 
racteristic pictures. Considering this fact, and also the great un- 
decided question raised by Mr. Cunningham, as to the nature 
of the love itself, on which we should take no evidence post 
mortem short of an affidavit, we doubt whether the historian of 
this great jpatn^er’s life ought to have induIgM the world with so 
many quite unprofessional disclosures* However, we trace, in 
these abstracts only a very brief and modest compliance with 
the fashion of the time : — if Mr. Cunningham had thoroughly im- 
bibed the spirit of some of our l^e books of reminisceiices^ nothing 
* * would 
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Miats, those of all the people (5F fishibtl ift iJnglibfl Wb eitbef 
ifdr their portraits, or left theft* card^i, or ifiight have beeti expected 
J0 do so. ' , 

Whatever Lawreiice rhay have been in the bohdoir^ of 
filir, as a painter, and in his intercourse Vvith men, he 
by good sense aitd that kno\Vledge of the WQrld;'*whieh Ws datlV 
vocation acquiied for him. He came to the Academy with a sen- 
OOnridence that prevented him from adopting the style of others, 
or bo\Ving to the criticism of the school. He was encouraged by 
Reynolds to study nature, and no one ever dic^ so vVith a itiOfe 
unmeasured eye. lie early acquired the first and great desideratum, 
the power of catching and retaining the characteristic and transient 
expression, and could sttinp it on the speaking countenance in 
durable lineaments. He could, and often did; add to this the na- 
tural and unforced action or attitude peculiar to the person whom 
he portrayed. At the same time, he could generalize or soften all 
that was unplcasing, or counter to the main impression. He 
painted well, clearly, and with great knowledge of colour, though 
in this his eye was less discriminate than that of Reynolds, and his 
imagination and invention were both less fertile aiyl less select irt 
composition of attitudes and accessory details. There is more 
dignity and more poetic feeling, as well as move richness, glow, 
and harmony, in the compositions of Reynolds than in those 
of Lawrence. Where the tone** of Sir Joshua’s colouring has 
been preserved, his pictures cannot be* hung near the otbef’s 
without making them look comparatively feeble and cold. They 
are both of them, however, far superior in strength and in facility 
to the artists who were their rivals or contemporaries, and the 
later works of Lawrence attested still a progressive improvement^ 
— the happy effect of his more extended observation of the great 
fathers of the art and the masterpieces of Italy. 

We have often reflected, during the perusal of these volumes, 
apd of -those which treat on siniimr subjects, on the advantages 
and divSadygntages derived by artists from the conteiUplatioti of 
the Italian models. As on the siiifilar question touching foreign 
travel, no general proposition can be affirified : the whole depend^ 
oii the previous acquirements of the individual. Had Titian, and 
Cort^eggfo been sent early to study under Michael Ah^alo, 
result \VOuld, in all probability, have lieeil that the iivot\d wdillii 
have nbver seen the Kotte, the St. Jerome, Or the MartVfdmte’W 
Peter. Reynolds and Lawrence carried their OWfi skill alr^ldV 
attained to Rpme. and enriched their mitids With thb 
they had learrifed both to value and apply. The less prdfideifff 
aiwfetits, like 6ur taw boys from the university, * ' 

" ‘ Trayel 
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We will not cite living names, hnt we may safely say that 
those artists amongst us have been uniformly the most success-* 
fnl^^^ho have formed their own style; for themselves, and drawn’ 
it directly from the nature around them. We have a school of 
landscape already as superior to the rival efforts of foreign aca- 
demicians, as their glowing climate is superior to our eloudt 
and showers ;• but while our painters are sketching and tinting 
in the fields, theirs are meditating on Claude and Gaspar hi 
their galleries. Had Claude himself pursued their plan, his sue** 
cess would have* been like theirs/ but though his composition is 
artificial, its parts were* all studied from actual scenery, and hk 
matchless lights and skies, the evening ^nd morning shadows, the 
rich or pearly atmosphere he loved, were transcripts of those daily 
viewed from his Pincian Villa, and such as still illuminate the 
magnificent view which it commanded over the domes and towers 
of Rome. To us the lights and colouring of Italy appear ideal, 
but in fact the gleams of Callcott, Collins, or Copley Fielding 
are not more true to nature than the lights of Claude and Gaspar. 
Has the successful portrayer of English life, in its more rustic 
forms, been neglected or unrewarded ; (fr have the skill and style 
thus attained by die careful observation of nature been found in- 
compatible with the display of higher talent, and a more ex- 
tended range of art, when those* who had already enriched us with 
driginal and native excellence in a humbler shape, acquired new 
objects of emulation by judicious travel, or tried execution on. a 
larger scale ? 

To conclude— originality, even in a small way, is better than 
the cleverest imitation. We prefer a simple ballad to the most 
crack prize poem ; and we cannot help preferring Gainsborough 
even to Wilson, and Hogarth to a thousand Barrys and Fuselis, 
except, indeed, when he meant to be sublime in his turn. Such 
a genius as another Reynolds might indeed revive or create a 
taste for the higher branches of the art, but while London is tlic 
scene, and its verdidt the reward of his professional labours, we 
warn him against Cockney sublimity, and trust that he will not, 
without great caution, study grace in Drury Lane, or rural sim- 
j^Kcity at Higbgate. There is more reason for this caution, than 
mahy’ will be induced t(^ believe. AmongsJ the numerous able 
Jnen Uba$e lives are* here recorded, and the still more numerous 
candidates for fame, who direct their ambition to this branch of 
feo fine arts, few indeed have been of such rank and education 
US ht once ensure their reception into the really en%fatened 
society^ the metropolis. It true, that in our mighty Sabylon 
" exists 
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exists the greater part of that society from which a)one the student 
of real genius can* hope for just appreciation ; but to be found, it 
must be courted, and to be enjoyed, it must be deserved. If early 
habits have disqualiiied the aspirant for such success, and early 
flattery has given him an overweening opinion of las own profes- 
sional powers, he will at best become the wonder of some amateur 
coterie, perhaps the oracle of a subordinate circle.# We kiK)w of 
no place where men of true talent and sens? are so stire to be 
distinguished, and none where secondary skill and» acquirements 
are so apt to be misled into vulgar pretensions and disgusting 
affectation. The paltry ^ poetry ’ now published bears the stamp 
of these in every lineament, and painting, as Mr, Cunningham 
observes, is a kindred art. Sense and talent exist in every rank, 
and are in all alike, but the woild is not made up of them. The 
artist that would study unfettered and undisguised nature will 
perhaps find her most frequently in those who, from rank or 
understanding, are above mere fashion, or, from obscurity and si- 
tuation, are independent of it. All betw een are infected ; and the 
conventional minavderie which Mr. Cunningham appears some- 
what inclined to charge on the courtly and titled subjects of Rey- 
nolds’s and Lawrence’s portraits i§ not a whit more factitious 
than the far less agreeabk airs of their inferiors, which pass with 
the uninitiated for natural simplicity. We suspgct that Reynolds 
himself discovered more real and unaffected grace in the lovely 
daughters of our highest aristocracy, than in those to whom ele- 
gance was an object of fashion^ and for th& same** reason that West 
observed it in the Indian savage of North America. Mi;. Rush 
repeatedly bears witness, in the Narrative of his Residence in 
England, to the simplicity of manners which characterizes the 
highest and most select circle of our society, ^ the result,’ as he 
justly observes, ‘ of the greatest refinement.’ From the stress 
laid on this observation the fact evidently surprised the amiable 
republican ; and we are sure,, it is a fact which would never be 
suspected by those who draw their notions of society in this me- 
tropolis from such meretricious trash as the ^ novels’ — already, 
it seems, stHndard novels — ^ of fashionable life,’ 


Art, IV . — Memoirs of the Administration of the Right Ho-- 
murable Henry Pelham, Collected from the Family Papers 
and other authmfk Documents. ify WUliain Coxe^ M. A,, 
F.R.S., F.S.A., Archdeacon of Wilts. 2 vols. London. 1829. 


^HIS work, which closed a long series of literary labours, was 
originally planned by its author as a sequel to his 'Memoirs 
of Sir Robert Walpole^ Soon after their completion he bad con- 
ceived 
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ceiv€d the design of tracing the struggle of parties and the revo% 
lutions of the cabinet during the ministry of Walpole’s successor 
and pupil, Mr. Pelham, and hac> collected miiterials for that 
purpose; but the reluctance of Miss Pelham, daughter of the 
minister, to communicate §ome documents, without which the 
narrative -must have been •imperfect, caused a temporary aban~ 
donment of the undertaking. After an interval of many years, 
the author’s mindVas again directed towards it by the appear** 
ance of Lord»Orford’s Posthumous History. 

* I found with regret,’ says Mr. Coxe, (and there could not be 
a more competent judge,) ‘ that though it contained much valuable 
and original matter, it was deeply imbued with the prejudices and 
antipathies of the writer, and was calculated to create an impressiort 
highly unfavourable to the character of Mr. Pelham. The misrepre- 
sentations and errors with which it abounded induced me to enter 
into a new and attentive scrutiny of the documents I had laid aside. 
While I was engaged in this pursuit I received a flattering communi- 
cation from the Duke of Newcastle, offering the use of such papers 
and information as his grace could procure, with a view of presenting 
a faithful and impartial narrative of the administration of his ancestor. 
By his grace’s kindness I was permitted to examine those very papers 
which Miss Pejham had bcfoi^ withheld, and which had been trans- 
ferred, through her bequest, to her nephew and executor, the Honour- 
able Charles Wateon, son of the first Lord Sondes and of Grace the 
third daughter of Mr. Pelham, These advantages encouraged me to 
resume my original design, iioti merely with a view to beguile the 
tedium of my situation, •(Mr. Coxe was now afflicted with total blind- 
ness,) ‘ but also to contribute tlie means left at my disposal for the illus- 
tration of a curious and interesting period of our national history. When 
I had nearly completed my intended work, I was honoured with a 
communication from the late lamented Earl of Chichester, liberally 
offering me access to the letters and papers of the Duke of New- 
castle, which his lordship inherited from his noble father. Availing 
myself of this proposal, the whole collection w^as submitted, at my 
request, to my friend Mr. Rylance, ^ho made extracts or copies of 
the most important documents. Hence I was enabled to enlarge my 
narrative, and to correct and explain many points on ^hich I had 
before possessed but imperfect? information. With the assistance of 
my late faithful and able secretary, Mr. Hatcher, as well as of Mr. 
Rylance, I have completed this work, and now offer it to the candour 
of the public, trusting in that indulgence which I have so frequently 
experienced, and to which J have now an additjonal claim.’ — Preface^ 
pp. viii. ix. 

The last years of the author’s life were employed in construct- 
ing, from the materials here described, and others impaled vidth 
similar liberality, these Memoirs of the Pelham Admiuistration. 

He 



He did not, however, live to bestow tipoO them the fithil revision | 
tttid they were left; at- his decease^ to tb<J* judicious care of his 
brother, the Rev. George Cdxe, under whose superititeudence 
they were ultimately carried throilgh the press. They have lately 
Acquired a new title to attention, (If such a work needed any 
casual incident to enhance its value, )"by the publication of Lord 
©rford’s lively letters to Sir Horace Mann, wberer^ great part of 
the small-talk embodied in Walpole’s ^ Memoires,’ and of which 
Mr. Coxe’s history is the best corrective, re-appears in a lighter 
and more attractive form. 

The eleven years (from 1743 to 1754) of which, chiefly, the 
present volumes treat, are a period not fertile in remarkable occur- 
rences, nor administering much gratiflcation4o national pride. An 
Unsuccessful war, an inglorious though necessary peace, a rebel- 
lion, or rather invasion, which almost endangered the capital with- 
out awakening any powerful spirit of resistance in the country, 
intrigues and frequent disunion in the government at home, and 
a complex and ineffective course of foreign policy, form at the first 
view no attractive argument. Yet the era of the Pelham admi- 
nistration presents much that deserves to be remembered. At no 
period were the strength and greatness of England more vigorously 
striking root. Never was the tempestuous sea of parliament 
lulled into a profouuder calm. If the time was unmarked by 
great events, it w^as not barren of distinguished men, although 
some were declining, or already si«nk, from their former inffuence 
and renown, and some only rising to that eminence which they 
afterwards more conspicuously enjoyed. At the commencement 
of this period, Walpole had not ceased to mingle in political 
transactions ; at its close the genius of Chatham was hastening to 
the ascendant And if history is to be esteemed not merely as the 
occurrences are striking and uncommon, but as we are enabled to 
connect them with the motives and characters of men, this portion 
of the English annals, illustrated as it now is, can never justly be 
d^regarded as insipid or uninstructive. ^ ^ 

Mr. Pelham himself was one of the most blameless and 
ful statesmen w'iio ever led the House of Commons. His plain 
strong talents and unambitious virtues were precisely those 
which England most needed in her government at the time when 
he beeanie prime minister. To them, scarcely less than to tba 
mighty energies of Ppt, may be ascribe^ the prosperity and glt^ 
which attended the close of George II.’s reign. As a finanoier 
he has been considered little inferior to Walpole* No man was 
ever a more anxious steward of the public resources ; and he isias 
even though^ in some instances, to enforce economy to a degree 

, inconsistent 
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|(fi^^isteiit \^i<h re«l prudenccf. His po}i<?y, lik€f Walpole’s, wai 
tefclriictelfee^^ an eAreme solidtude forpeicte: drt this point 
iitib perhaps inclined to ot, nimtuni preniMo Httm / 

iM thje ^ditinients which his natural caution arid diffidence iri^. 
spirisd %ere soriieiiines openly expressed with a candour' riOt uaiimt 
ridf aWa/s doriimendable in a minister. A remarkable inataitcO 
Of'thlS dcciirrefl in/he debate on Lord Egfnont’s motion upon the 
atticfe respecting Dunhirk, in the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, when 
Mrl" Pelham ‘Unreservedly declared his opinion, that the country, 
burdened as it then was, could not singly withstand the House of 
Bbufbon, and that no continental confederacy could be formed 
which would not be an incumbrance rather than an advantage. 
It is true he was at that time {\750) occupied with his project for 
reducing the interest of the national doJbt, (the great achievement 
of his administration,) and naturally dreaded, and opposed with 
aeal, the agitation of topics likely to disturb that calm in which 
^loue his measures could be accomplished. But he had expressed 
the same melancholy sentiment in private during the negotiations 
for peace, with still greater earnestness : — 

* We shall, I fear, be brought to a terrible dilemma/ he said in a 
letter to the l\uke of Newcastle, ‘ but we^have no choice. It is the 
work, or rather no w’ork, of former years, that lias brought us to this 
terrible situation. • But wdjat is w'orse, if anything can be so, than the 
situation itself, is to be in it and not to know it. Dear brother, we 
are conquered, wqhave little strength of our own, and less of other 
people’s ; you act with lis great spirit and resolution as any man can 
do, but ail that will not change the nature of things,’*— PcZ/mwi 
Administration^ vol. ii., p. go. 

Happily, however, the feeling which prompted such ex- 
ptessiotts was in him not a weak despondency, but a watchful 
patrmtic care, the parent of wise and active exertion. These 
merits in Mr. Pelham were acknowledged even by those 
Whom his cautious policy had mbst thwarted. The Duke of 
Cttlpberland (till offended by the arrangements of the Regency 
Bill in 1751) entertained and expressed a high este^i for him. 
The king, oil the conclusioti of the treaty at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
detluted tiim to be * the most able and willing minister that 
yid ever directed the affairs of his government;’ and at his 
death proriouticed upon him a still more emphatic* eulogy, 
seasdried indeed with no little bitterness tow^d survivors: — ^ Noy^ 
I shell have no more peace.^ Mr, Coxe observes, that ^ he may 
be "tehked among the few ministers who enioyccl at once > the 
of the sovereign, the confidence of the parliament, idle 
respect of the opposition, and the love of the people}^ and that 
* . • Horace 
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Horace Walpole is aloiost the only author who has treate4 
him with obloquy.* . But the portraituie of him in Walpole’^ 
Memoirs (vol. i. pp. 145-199^321) is a cloud of epigrams, and 
antitheses, and riddles, in which" it is often difficult, w^e do not 
merely say to ascertain a truths but to lay hold of an assertion ; 
and the motives which led that patriotic and disinterested his- 
torian, in the year 1751, to take steps for informing posterity 
that the Pelhams were but ‘ phantoma either of honesty or 
abilities/ have been sufficiently discussed in a former volume of 
this Review.f Even Walpole, however, winds up Mr. Pelham’s 
character with the acknowledgment, ^ he lived without abusing 
his power, and died poor.’ 

Of the solid practical ability which distinguished Mr. Pelham’s 
speeches and writings, the^present work affords many satisfactory 
specimens. They display candour, moderation, and good sense, 
a studious regard to the national welfare without any selfish 
eagerness for popularity, a loyal fidelity to the king, and at the 
same time a manly steadiness in withstanding the sovereign’s 
personal wishes and partialities when opposed to the public pro- 
sperity ; a zeal for useful reforms, unaccompanied by any con- 
tempt for institutions ; liberality, in die older sense of that term, 
when it did not yet impl^ being without principles and without 
attachments ; and an observance of public opiaion without any 
disposition to raise up a licentious and uncontrollable tyranny, 
under the name of ‘ the people.’ iln short, Mr. Pelham was an 
old, not a new Whig. • 

It is agreed by his contemporaries, that he entirely wanted the 
brilliant parts of oratory. Walpole indeed affirms, that ^ he w^as 
obscure upon the most trivial occurrences, perplexed even when 
he had but one idea, and whenever he spoke well it was owing to 
his being heated : be must lose his temper before he could exert 
his reason.’^ Lord Waldegrave, on the other hand, says that, 

* without being an orator, orJiaving the finest parts, no man in 
the House of Commons argued wdth more weight, or was heard 
with greater attention.’ According to Lord Chesterfield, though 

* a very inefegant speaker in parliament, he spoke with a certain 
candour and openness, that made him be well lieard and generally 

Glover coarsely abuses him in his Memoirs. In the lyrics of Sir Charles Han- 
bary Williams he is both flattered and lampooned ; but (supposinp: the verses in each 
instance to be really Sir Charles’s) the ‘ fugitiv«^ pieces ’ of much better poets have 
put one another out of courilenance when caught an* confronted. 

f Vol. xxvii., Article, Walpole’s Memoirs. 

J One of the occasions to which Walpole alludes, may he the debate in 1744 on 
the report of the ftmmittee of simply respecting the Hanover troops, (Pelketm 
nUtration^ vol. i., p. 130,) when Mr. Pelham opposed Pitt with a more than usual 
warmth, but with great judgment, vigour, and success. ^ 

,< ‘ . beUeved.’ 
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believed/"** And Walpole, in retauching the portrait of Mr. Pel- 
ham, at tlie period of his death, alloivs that ‘ his eloquence cleared 
up and shone with much greater force after his power was esta- 
blished. He laid aside his ‘doubling plausibility, which at once 
raised and depi^eciated him, and assumed a spirit and authority 
that became hyn well/ Of his deportment on ordinary occasions, 
Chesterfield, no inconsiderable authority, says that ^ he had a gen- 
tlemanlike Trankness in his behaviour.’ While very young he had 
served a campaign against the rebels of 171^, and signalized him- 
self in the affair of Preston ; and a respectable contemporary 
writer^ observed, or fancied, that he retained to the end of his 
life the openness of depieanour which belongs to the military pro- 
fession. According to the small talk of his day, he had the in- 
firmity of betraying emotion by his countenance when conversa- 
tion touched on points which were uneasy to him. Hume Camp- 
bell (Earl of Marchmont), in his Diary published by Sir George 
Rose in the Marchmont Papers, even accuses him of the un- 
courtierlike vice of blushing. Though not unsusceptible of anger, 
he was naturally gifted with a calmness and moderation of temper, 
which suited well, and no doubt prompted on some occasions, his 
policy in public affairs. It is he who* is reported to have said, 
when some one ^pcommended an exertion of privilege to restrain 
the newspapers from publishing the debates of the House of 
Commons, ^ Le| them alone, they make better speeches for us 
than we can for durselves.'J Mr. Coxe gives an example of the 
same mildness of disposition, evinced by him on a more trifling 
occasion. 

‘ A traditional anecdote preserved in the family, and communicated 
by the present Duke of Newcastle, will afford a pleasing instance of 
the easy and-kind condescension with which Mr. Pelham behaved to his 
domestics. He had sent for his coachman to give him some orders. 
Whilst he was speaking, the man suddenly drew out his watch, and 
glancing a look at it, abruptly broke off the conversation by exclaim - 
ing,*“ Sir, it is my time, and 1 must go and drive my children in the 
carriage.” “ Richard,” said Mr. Pelham, “ the time and the carriage 
may be yqurs, and so may the liorses and other things ; but, my good 
Richard, do let the children be my own.” ^—Pelham Administratiorit 
v<n. ii* p. 804, note. . 

** Characters by Lord Chesterfield, published in his Uliscellaneous Works, 4to. by 
Maty. 

t Dr. Birch, writing under the name of Undah 

t Pelhagi Administration, vol. i. p. 355. A similar answer (though in ^ matter 
where self*love was less concerned) is related of George, II. * Being informed that 
an iihpudent printer was to be punished for having published a spurious (King's) 
speech, he answered that he hoped the man^ punishment would be of the mildest 
sort, because he had read both, and, as 4ar as ne understood either of them, he Uk^ 
the spurious speech better than his own.*— Lorrf JValde^rav^a Memoir$j p, 88. 

The 
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The severest trials of Mr. JPelham’s tegiper and fortitude arose 
from the iulirmilies of his brother and colleague in goverumeuU 
There are few characters in histo^^ more generally known by thei>; 
iittle and ludicrous points than that of the Duke of Newctistle* 
Mr. Coxe, in a masterly though indulgent de]ine^,^on of this cele- 
brated Whig leader, has drawn attention to the comelier features, 
which ill so many representations of him are altogether di^^guised 
or caricatured. There was much in him which it is jmppssible to 
respect, but he possessed many qualities which it is equally im- 

f iossible to despise. Considering the ascendancy which he so 
png maintained, in a court where the sovereign never cordially 
regarded him, and where ambitious, strong, and favoured compe- 
titors, watched eagerly, and strove without scruple, to wrest from 
him the prize of power, if seems extravagant to pronounce with 
Horace Walpole that he was a mere ^phantom of abilities.^ It 
may be true, that (according to the exquisitely descriptive saying 
of Lord Wilmington) ^ he always lost half an hour in the morning, 
and was running after it all day without being able to overtake it 
but experience, zeal, activity, and, in foreign affairs at least, exten- 
sive knowledge, compensated, as far as such qualities could com- 
pensate, for the want of method and of well-directed energy. It 
is said that many of the lirst draughts of his letters still extant, 
some of them very long, and of a nature requiring order and arrange- 
ment, are remarkable for their pj^rspicuity, and have scarcely a 
single erasures Those in the present coll^ction^\liough not equal 
in manliness and sense to Mr. Pelham^s, betray neither w^ant of 
talent nor perplexity of thought. * Hear him speak in parlia- 
ment,’ says Lord Waldegraye, ‘ his manner is ungraceful, his lan- 
guage barbarous, his reasoning inconclusive. At the saipe time 
be labours through all the confusion of a debate, without the least 
distrust of bis own abilities, fights boldly in the dark, never gives 
up the cause, nor is he ever^at a loss cither for words or argu- 
ment.’ This picture conveys no exalted notion of the statesman, 
Wat there have been times when such a man might be considered 
no contemf.tible debater* 

His most characteristic failing, and that which made .the condi- 
tion of all associated with him in business uneasy and in$e,cu|^, 
w^as a morbid restlessness of mind, a perpetual recurrence of dial 
distrust, the too brdiuary effect of which is to render him whq en- 
tertains it himself fickle and unsteady. ®Lord Waldegrave, 
of him in his iffetime, says, ^Ambition, fear, and jealoiisy, arte his 
prevailing passions a jealousy which ^ could not be carried’ a 
lii^her pitch if every i^litica] friend was e favomritp 
correspondence in die present work abounds witn Ilie 
4!otis of thia unquiet temper j si^picions^ jcorpplmnts, 

' ' ' '' " '^IdtSflga ' 
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plottings on the mere sjfrniises of a plot, copfi^^iices m«ide to o»^ 
friend with injunctions to withhoIc| them frorn^ another, and torr 
apprehensions of a similar conduct towards himself^ 

‘ I beg of you/ says Mr. Pelham in one of h;s letters, (I7j5^,) * do not 
so often call upon me to act in concert, aftid to act as one ; I have never 
done otherwise. If we differ in opinion cmlOy we can^not act to- 
gether in what ^ve differ; but where that hjjts not been notoriously 
and known by yourself to be so, before you engaged in them, I do not 
know an instance wherein either confidence or concert has been want- 
ing on my part/ — Pelham Adminisirodion, vol. ii. p. 46^. 

Scarcely, indeed, had Mr. Pelham been appointed fimt lord of 
^hq treasury, when the duke complained in a letter to Lord Hard'- 
wicice, that his brother was falling into ‘ Lord Orford's old me^ 
thod of being the first person upon all occasions.’ Tliese feelings, 
it may be supposed, were watched and turned to advantage by in^- 
tercsted observers, and there was address as w^ell as malice in the 
tauiit which Lady Yarmouth is said to have levelled at the duke, 
that he was ^ bred up in the fear of his brother.’ It appears 
from some curious passages in the correspondence now pub-* 
lished,* that in the latter part of Mr, Pelham’s life, the king 
formed (or intimated in Hanover that he had formed) the plan of 
^ cajoling and managing’ that minister, and, as the duke expressed 
it, ^ playing off’ the Pelhams against each other. But this, whether 
seriously contemplated or not, was a scheme which no man had 
hitherto accomplished or was likely to undertake with success. 
The clouds of displea'sure which arose between the brothers, 
whether from the difference of their opinions on some political 
subjects, or from the sensitive and busy jealousy of the duke, were 
transient, though often recurring their fraternal affection and tlieir 
concord as ministers on the most essential points, if occasionally 
shaken, could never be subverted ; their quarrels (to use the duke’s 
own observation) were amantium ircBy aqd were ever followed by an 
increase of cordiality. The duke, iPhe was the most irritable, w^s 
aisojhe most placable, of men. Mr. Coxe f furnishes, from oNie 
of his letters to Lord'Hardwacke, a striking instance of the frank- 
ness and good grace which Ife could yield to remonstrance, and 
aieknowdeage himself in error. The following characteristic paa- 
s^ges. form part of a letter to Mr. Pelham,, from Hapover, in 
1748, when, after some acrimony between the brothers on the 
fpbject of the negotiations for peace then depending, the duk^ 
unexpectedly learned that Mr. Pelham had had ’ a severe fit of 
illness 

\ me I am the more touched on this occasion as 1 am seiniibfe 

the situation of affairs, and possibly the part k had in themf 

— — A — : 


or 
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or at least some warmth I have used in justifying them, has been in a 
g^reat measure the cause of thrf continuance, if not of your original 
illness. This good effect it has ha4» that you shall never more have 
lane disagreeable word from me.* — vol. ii. p. 27. 

After stating the general anxiety at the court of Hanover on Mr. 
Pelham s account, and that the king, ^ who is a bjt of a dp^tor,* 
had desired to know every particular of his illness, he conclodes : — 

‘ For God’s sake, dear brother, make yourself as easy as you can 
about our foreign affairs. If they are not as well as we could wish, 
I hope they are better than you fear. I will do more than is possible 
to conclude. My heart is set upon it, for ray country*? service, for my 
own honour, to recommend myself to the king, and, believe me I speak 
truth, to remove the only possible point of diuerence that can ever be, 
between you and me. I love you, I esteem you ; and I pray God 
grant good news of you by the messenger I expect. 1 can say no 
more.* — ibid, p. 29. 

The following extract from a letter to the chancellor, on Mr. 
Pelham’s projected reduction of the interest on the national debt, 
is equally descriptive of the writer : — 

‘ It is a great and glorious design, worthy of him ; and I have told 
the king and everybody I jpeak to th6.t no man is, or,I verily believe 
ever was, so willing and so able to do this great service to his coun- 
try as my brother is. I 'will assure him two things, that this will 
make my happiness in public affairs complete ; and, secondly, that all 
I can possibly do to contribute towards it shall be done, by never 
proposing any measure that-does not appear to me to be absolutely 
necessary, that can in any way delay the execution of this great de- 
sign. And, lastly, I never will hear anybody talk who will pretend 
to let anybody else share in the merit.’ — vol. ii. p. 45. 

Considering the restless and variable temper of the Duke of 
Newcastle, his openness to flattery, and the foible which Lord 
Cheslerlield, in one of his letters, imputes to him, of loving to have 
a favourite, it cannot be observed without surprise, how little if 
any pait of bis conduct can be traced to the influence of unwor- 
thy counsellors, and how uniformly his confidence was reposed in 
two of the wisest and best friends whom a statesman of that day 
could have selected, — his brother and Lord'Chancellor H'ardwicke, 
And if it cannot be ascribed to him as a merit, it deserves at least 
to be commemorated as his happiness, that three of the most emi- 
nent persons of the 4st century, Pitt, Murray, and Yorke, (two of 
them numbered by Walpole in his list, of the five ‘ great men * 
within his memory,) were among those who owed early advance- 
ment to the favour of the Duke of Newcastle. 

Distinguiaihed, from the outset of his life, as a warm supporter 
of the house of Brunswick, and ever zealous for what he termed 
* the old and great system ’ of combination against the ambitioas 

o views 
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views of France, he was not unuaturall3? somo occasions,^^ 

to concur, agawJst the wish of Mf^ Pelliam, & ' thW’ 
foreign policy espoused by the King and the JDuhe of Cuniber- 
land. It was, indeed, very difficult for ,a state^Oian ontjrf adr. p 
to the cabinet of George the •Second, more especially if 
he attended him abroad, to remain wholly uninfected Vi^ith . 

ver politics, whitli \yere the degeneracy pf that ^ old and great 
system * so gloriously upheld by King William and the Duke of , 
Marlborough. * Never, perhaps, was that system brought to a 
point so nearly bordering on burlesque as when England was in- 
triguing and subi^dizing to secure the election of King of the 
Homans in favour of the Archduke Joseph, unaided and at last 
baffled by Austria herself, who a few years afterwards obtained the 
desired object without any foreign assistance. Times were indeed 
to come when the old antigallicaii system should be wielded by 
stronger hands and with nobler results. But those days also have 
gone by ; and we have, lived to be taught by modern Whigs, that 
the true policy of England is to combine with, and not a|ainslit 
France — virtuous, liberal, easy, unambitious France I 

The love of power and the official jealousies which characterised 
the duke were e/itirely free frcftn any mercenary taint.* In pecu** 
niary affairs he was disinterested and magnificent ; .|K>Utica were 
his expense, not his gain. Lord Chesterfield, who, as 
observes, had been * sometimes '^ell and sometimes ill ^ 
duke, makes this eylogy upon him at his decease : — ^ ^ 

‘ My old kinsman and contemporary is at last dead, and f6r th^"f&St 
time quiet. He had the start of me at his birth by one year and two 
months, and I think we shaH observe the same distance at our burial. 

I own I feel for his death, not because it will be my turn next, but 
because I knew him to he vt*ry good-natured, and his hands to be 
extremely clean, and even too clean, if that were j)Ossible, — for, after 
all gt’cat offices which he had held for fifty years, he died three - 
hundred thousand pounds poorer than he was when he first came into 
theiiL A very unministerial proceeding V — Chesterfield's MUceUaneou^ 
Works* vol. ii. p. 564, 4to. 

In no circumstance were the* Pelhams more fortunaife than in 


* I cumt} now to speak to ypu of the affair of the Duke of Newcastle ; but abso- 
lutely on considering it much myself, and on talking of it with y<jvr brothp^, We are 
both agdntt your attPn^ting any such thing. In the first place, CMsfer 
piaioii of the Uuke's taking presea^ and should think he would rather be afirontea ; . 
intl^^ext place, my dear child, though you are fond of that cofl&e-pot, it would be 
thougm rstoihing among such wardrobes as he has, of the finest wrougm plate: whjr' 
he bwt^iet'Cf gidil plates that would make a figure on any side^board in the 
bian talet : and as to Benvenuto .CeUipi, if the duke could take it for lus, pewk id 
Ei^gUi^ understand jsH work too well to be deceived,’ ‘ As to Stowe/ 
secietatylJ^ if any thing was done, to be sure, it shoum be to him : f tea% 

cdijft p Sif^Qrace Aw*. 
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the steady friendship of that great lawyep and sagacious politician, 
Lord Ilardwicke. By his ipnuence their dissensions were calmed 
— in^ their most anxious deliberations his counsel was decisive. 
Walpole seldom errs so grossly as yvdien he says of this nobleman 
that he was despised in the cabinet.* Lord Waldegrave estimates 
him more justly when, speaking olf his resignation m 1756 , he 
obser ves that, as a statesman, Lord Hardwic^e had been Ihe chief 
support of the Duke of Newcastle’s administration* The docu- 
ments ill Mr. Coxe’s work bear a continual testimony to the 
respect entertained for Lord Hardwicke by the brother ministers, 
and the high value they placed upon his services. The duke, in 
a letter to Mr. Pelham (in 1745 ), says, ^ I am sure you will not 
think unreasonable what 1 now propose/ that everything, as far as 
possible, should be first talked over by you and me before it is 
either fiung out in the closet or communicated to any of our 
brethren ; 1 always except the chancellor, who I know is a third 
brotlmr .’ — (Pelham Aiministration, vol. i. p. 206.) On another 
occaMon, when apprehensive that the chancellor intended to with- 
draw from the discussions of the cabinet, and devote himself 
wholly to the judicial business of his office, the duke says (address- 
ing Lord Hardwicke)-;— ‘ 1 must beg you will consider in what 
situation you m'iU leave me. My brother has all the prudence, 
knowledge, experience, and good intention that ! can wish or hope 
in a man, but it will or may be jiifficult for us alone to stem that 
which, with your weight, authority, and character, would not be 
twice mentioned. Besides^ my brotiier^'and I may differ in opi- 
riion / in which case, I am sure yours would determine 6ofA,’— 
vol. i. p. 40 . 

Jn the struggle which ended by the removal of Lord Granville 
from the administration in 1744 , Lord Hardwicke’s wisdom and 
address contributed materially to the success of his friends. The 
duke wrote to him when ihe contest was approaching its crisis,— 

^ Perhaps nobody but you can carry us through, and you can.’ 
».The chapter which relates this transaction is one of the mosHnte- 
resting in Mr. Coxe’s volumes. The veteran statesman, Lord 
Orford, was at length summoned from his retirement to be the 
umpire in this important conflict ; and the final exertion of that 
infiuenre which he still retained with the king, and almost the last 
act of his li|r€,*was to confirm the ascendency the Pelhkms by 
recommcndhig the*dismissal of Lord Granville. He decided well 
for ihe king and for the country. That Lord Granville should have 
acted cordially with these colleagues was impossible. The appoint- 
ment of Mr. Pelham, in 1743 , to be first lord of the treasury, in 
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preference to Lord Bath^ whose pretensions Graifiville supported, ♦ 
was a defeat not easily to be endured by a sanguine and arrogant 
favourite, presuming upon the confidential station which he held 
as the king^s attendant and adviser on the scene of war, and at that * 
time exulting with a half military vanity in the unfruitful glories of 
Dettingen. Hi^ address to the new prime minister, from Mentz, 
was sufficiently ffardc, but gave little prospect of future good 
understanding — 

‘ If 1 had not stood by Lord Bath, who can (could) ever value my 
friendship ? and you must have despised me. How^ever, as the affair 
is decided in your favour by his Majesty, I wish you joy of it, and I 
will endeavour to support jou as much as I can, having really a mdfct 
cordial affection for your brother and you, which ntrthing can dis-solte 
but yourselves, which I don’t apprehend will be the case. I IWtvfe nO 
jealousies of either of you, and 1 believe that you love me ; but if youi 
will have jealousies of me without foundatioiD^it will disgust me t«K»ueh 
a degree that I shall not be able to bear it ; and as I mean to cement 
an union with you, I speak thus plainly.* — vol. i. p. 85. ^ 

As might have been expected from the lone of this declarstioti, 
his colleagues found him, in his subsequent coxuiuct, self-willed 
and contemptuous ; his officiaf communicjitione from abroad were 
dry and unsatisfactory ,t and he cared little to conceal that be 
neither reposed cotifideiice in his partners in administraticm, not 
expected it from them. I'oo sensible of his great superiority in 
genius and acquirements, he held cheap those sober qualities of 
prudence and good sense in which he w^as himself infiiulely ex-* 
celled by Mr. Pelham. With his characteristic rash»ie.ss, which 
defied difficulties without’ preparing to cm:ounter them, he flat- 
tered and urged on the king in that unprofitable course of foreign 
policy, which was daily becoming more unpopuIar,jj|ind exfxwing 
his administration to increased embarrassments. To arrest the 
course of these mischiefs, was a necessary, but a difficult and un- 
gracious task. It was said by near observers, that ^ if the king 
liked ^anybody, it was Lord Granville.’^ His politics, his itianners^^ 
his knowledge of foreign courts, and (tlie circumstance deserves 
remark) being the only minister who could converse with the 

♦ TIhj interest which Lord Orford took in ihia appointment i» very stnkiwifly diii- 
pldyed by his cordial, manly, and sagacious letter» to Mr. Felhaiii^ while it wa* d«* 
pendirig,— ^ chapt^^r I.' One of them conchidtos thaiii— Zleasr 

Harry, 1 atn very personal and very free, and put myself tiiiyQiiir i>ewer. ^membee 
me kindly to itty Lor<> Duke. Yours, &c.’ Yet Horace Walpole would h«we it beheved 
that Mt. Pelham had lately been the duke’s accomplice in betraying Lord Otfordl—A 
Mmoira^ vol. i. p. 146 ; and he says elsewhere (p. 205), thai Lord Orlwd wm to 
toyed ‘ without being deceived.’ 

T ‘ Me corresponded with them but seldom, and then chiefly on poito Vdthk to 
next Oasette might have informed than of u» fully as his dispamto’ (lotodfiton 
to Mr. Yoto’s PavHfWentiity dournal, PeUialm Adimtiistration, vel^ fit 4^9^} 

t Lord Mftrchmout’s Diary, Marchmont Papers, vol. i., p. 197. 
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MAg iti his own language, ♦ gav€J hiih an^ influence ovei* the ro 5 fai 
!iB&nd which was not* dispell|p3 by his removal from office* ' T|be 
lirishccessful attempt of George II., on his quarrel with the Pel- 
•hatns in 1746, to form a new administration under LordGranville 
and Lord Bath, gave rise tb one of the most extraordinary politt* 
cal scenes of that reign. Mr. Pelham, the Duke of Newcastle, 
and their friends anticipated the design of th^irmlaster, by a sud- 
den and 'general resignation ; and it became afterwards a favourite 
theme of party obloquy that they had contumaciously thrown up 
their offices ^ in the height of a rebellion.’ The accusation is 
futile. Had they indeed renounced their employments with any 
design of aggravating civil discord, that they might use it as an 
engine against their adversaries, they wodld have justly deserved 
the brand of perpetual infamy. But the rebellion, at that time^ 
(February 1746,) though not extinguished, had long ceased to 
be formidable. f If ar^thing could have revived the languishing 
spirit of Jacobitism, the accession to power of so unpopular a 
statesman as Lord Bath, and so Hanoverian a politician as Lord 
Granville, would most probably have had that effect. Their over- 
throw, accomplished safely and constitutionally by the well-con- 
certed resignation of thfir opponents, was a pledge of the public 
tranquillity. The whole history of the event shows that the mea^ 
sures taken by the Pelhams w'ere safe, wise, and decisive. ‘ Forty- 
eight hours, three quarters, sev^i minutes, and eleven seconds’ 
(according to a satirical paper of the day) was the term of the 
new administration : the king found that'he had raised a fabric of 
sand, and that nothing remained but to disperse it as quietly as pos- 
sib le. ^ Lord Bath’ (says Walpole m his Memoirs) ‘ slipped 

♦ It is sScular that this acquirement should have been so rare in a court whi^h 
had been ruled h|iwo successive German sovereigns. Mr. Pelham, it appears, Imew 
little even of Fr^h. Sir Kobert Walpole had neither German nor French, and 
talked with George 1. in Latin. It may be suspected that their conferences would 
sometimes (as Milton says) ^ . . 

« — < have made Quintilian stare and gasp.* 

^ f < I was very uneasy,’ says Horace Walpole to Sir H. Mann, iu a letter pf Jeh. 
7th, ‘ at finding you still remained in the same anxiety about the rebellioh,*Vhen it 
had so longiieasel to be formidable with us.* In his next letter, Feb. 14, after de- 
setibing the attempted change in the cabinef, and the return of the Pelhams to office, 
he says, ‘ The duke and his n|||(ne are pursuing the scattered rebels/into thehr very 
mountains, determined to root out sedition entirely. It is believed, and we expect to 
hear, that the Youug Pretender is embarked and gone.^ ^ After desctibittg .i#dtevd- 
lutiona, and announcing the termination of a rebellion, it would jie below the. dignity 
of uw letter to Mk of an{;thing of less moment. ii. p. 194-5. Ho lifitle wero t^ 
northem Jaeohites, at that time, an object of dread to politicians in l«bndoa, if we 
believe Sir Hofhee Mann’s correspondent. Let us now turn to Horace Wafjwle the 
historian, Writilig < pour ne frustrer la post^ritn.’ ‘ Willdt be credited* if it is t4d ? 
The period they ' (the Pelhams) ‘ chose for this unwarrantable iusult* 
tlon) ^ was the height of a reheltion ; the king was to be forced into 
^ith their views, or their allegiance was in a manner ready to be dfibred ld ;l^r 4rdm- 
peiitor for his erowB* (hen ncinaify H in the Mart hie 

vol. i. p. 149. 
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dow4i tbe back atairs, leqj'ing Lord Carlisle in the QUtiSJf^i^iroom eic* 
pecting to be called in to kiss hanfli for th^ privj seat*’ * Lord 
Granvilledeft St James’s laughing/ and met a friend, wbd wpn- 
dered that be had held office^ so long. Jovial and grandiloquent 
he made light of the adventnre^ and in no long time slid 
into a subordinate post, (tha*t of President of the Council;) which 
he continued td hol^ in the reign of George 111, The king; dis- 
contented; but taking patience perforce, like the ^ gruff papa’ 
pf a comedy, became gradually reconciled to the Pelhams, who 
returned to office strengthened and advanced in public estimation. 
Pitt, whose pretensions to the office of Secretary of State had 
been a proximate cause of the late rupture, obtained a place in 
the government, but rft)t that to which the Pelhams had beep 
anxious to raise him ; the king's personal dislike was an obstacle 
not yet to be overcome ; nor was it until after the lapse of several 
years, when he at length ^ took the cabinet by storm,’ that his 
genius obtained scope for those bold and vast exertions by which 
the close of George Il.’s reign became one of tbe most illustrious 
periods oMfinglish history. 

In dismissing this posthumous work of an author who laboured 
80 long and sp honourably •for the advancement of historical 
knowledge, it will not be complained ot by our readers that we 
should avail ourselves of some private materials at our disposal, 
and offer a few details of his lie and literary career. Mr, Coxe 
was born in Londpn in 1747. Of his parentage he himself, after 
some experience of society, wrote thus— 

* Among the principal blessings of the Almighty, 1 consider this as 
one of the greatest, that I was born of a family -who were neither of 
a high nor low birth, and that ray parents were such, that were I to 
come into the world again, and had the power of choosing them, I 
would fix upon those whom Providence has given me.’ 

His father was Dr. William Coxe, physician to the king’s bouse* 
hold, and grandson of Dr. Coxe, ^ho gave evidence for Lord 
Willi^ Russell on his trial for high treason. His mother w»u 
the daughter of Paul d’ Aranda, a merchant and a frieqd of John 
Locke. She was a person *of distinguished good sense and 
sweetness of disposition, and her son ever regarded her as his 
dearest and most intimate friend. , 

After passing some tiiaae at a private school, Mr^ Coxe was 
sfut to Eton, and was th^, on his own petition, indulged with tbe 
assistance of a tutor, Mr. Sumner, afterwards Master of Harrovy'* 
The teacher was remembered by Mr. Coxe with admiration at a late 
pilr^dof his life; but the pupil, if his own confession may be lite- 
racy taken, did not very zealou4y second his exertions, tie was a 
boy of great spirits and volatite#dispbsition, and mucii addicted to 

fives 
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fives aad cricket ; and in his progress through the school he merely 
kept above the midcHiiig rai^*of his con^^anions. When he wag 
fpiir^en years old, his father, who was then jMst rising into pro- 
fessional distinction, died, leaving six children very mcKlerately 
provided for. In order that he might continue at Eton, Mr. Coxe 
was placed on the foundation, and in 1765 he w^as elected to King*s 
College, Cambridge, 

He came to the University a tolerable Greek and Latin scholar, 
but in other respects, according to his own repoit, very imper- 
fectly educated. He shot, fished, and loitered away his first year 
of residence, forming no settled plan of improvement ; but about 
the end of this period he was fortunately introduced into the society 
of some students of Peterhouse, a college which possessed at that 
time, among its younger inmates, several men of more than com- 
mon talent and acquirements. Mr. Coxe had as yet lived chiefly 
with members of his own college, and had been contented with 
the portion of classical scholarship which he had brought from 
school ; but the conversation of his tiew friends at once disclosed 
to him the iusufliciency of his owui attainmeiits, and awakened in 
his mind that thirst of knowledge and honourable love of distinc- 
tion which characterized him to the end of his^life. Without 
abandoning his former studies he applied himself diligently to 
mathematicial science, natural philosopiiy, modern languages, and, 
above all, history. His iutercomse with the friends to whom he 
now attached himself was a kind of literary brotherhood ; they 
rather lived together than exchanged visits, and their correspond- 
ence during the periods of separation gave an unrestrained flow to 
all the thoughts and feelings of men enjoying literature and the 
world with the first ardour of youth. 

The closest iuuniacy which Mr. Coxe formed at this period 
was with Mr. Law, afterwards Lord Ellenhorough, whose father, 
th^ Bishop of Carlisle, was then Master of Peterhouse: the sou 
enjtered the University a little later than Mr. Coxe. In a paper 
f<>r the apiusement of his chosen friends, Mr. Coxe^drew 
the charac^rs of four conspicuous members of their society, among 
^hom were Mr. Le Blanc (in after years a distinguished orna- 
ment of the hntich over which Lord Ellenhorough pre'rided) and 
Mr. Law, then at the age of four and tw^enty. This latter por- 
tfifit, ^hPMgh traced by an inexperienced hand, has touches that 
wiliitrike those whoi remember the original in tlte height of his 
attgipitients and honours. 

I Philotes beairs the first rank in this our society. Of a warm and 
generous disppsHion, he breathes all the animation of youth and the 
fpi. 4 ^ of free(ik»m* His thoughts and conceptions are uncommonly 
^^^at a^d i^tiilringi faii^ languag# expressions are atrong and 
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nervous, and partake of the colour of his sentimeiita* Aa all his 
views are honest and his intentions direct, he eporus to disguise his 
feelings or palliate his sentiments. This disposition ha^ been pro- 
ductive of uneasiness to himself and to his friends, |or his open and 
unsus|)ecting temper leads him* to use a^warmth of expression which 
sometimes assumes the appearance of ferte. This has frequently 
disgust^ his acquaintance, but his friends know the goodness of his 
heart, and pardon a foible that arises from the candour and openness 
of his temper ; and indeed he never fails, when the heat of conversa- 
tion is over, and his mind becomes cool and dispassionate, to acknow- 
ledge this error of his nature, and, like the Roman Catholic, claims 
an absolution for fpture as well as past transgressions. Active and 
enterprising, he pursues with eagerness whatever strikes him the 
most forcibly. His studies resemble the warmth of his disposition : 
struck with the great and the sublime, his taste, though elegant and 
refined, prefers the glowing and animated conceptions of a Tacitus 
to the softer and more delicate graces of a Tully. He is charmed 
with the style of Bolingbroke, though not with his opinions. In 
poetry, Virgil and Milton are his favourites.* 

The M'armth of friendship which runs' through this description 
was imparted as well as felt. In a letter written to Mr, Coxe, at 
a later period, adverting to their past days of intimacy, Mr. Law 
spoke of him as one ‘ whose presence ^ave a quicker relish to 
every amusement, iind who improved or brought with him happi- 
ness w'herever he came.’ They looked upon each other as men 
pressing forward to distinctioiv but with the feeling rather of 
partners than of competitors in honour. The mind of Mr. Law 
was already filled with that ardent and unrelaxing ambition which 
accompanies the consciousness of great powers, and seems im- 
planted, where they exist, for the purpose of bringing them into 
action. He blamed the rejection of Johnson, that ^ riches, 
authority, and praise lose all their influence when they are consi- 
dered as riches, which to-morrow shall be bestowed on another ; 
authority, which shall this night expire ; and praise, which, how- 
ever merited and however sincere, shall after a few minutes be^ 
heard no more.’ ‘ Considerations of this kind,’ said Mr. Law, 

^ may be carried much loo far, •and while they unnerve the arm of 
impatiened’, may slacken the sinews of industry, and destroy hope, 
emulation^ and honest ambition, the strongest motives to every- 
thing worAy, great, and npble.’ ‘ Of all things in the world,’ lie 
onci; observed, 1 abominate a novel that enda unhappily.’ Im- 
pressed with the efiicacy of temporal rewards as incentives lo 
eaertiop, his mind revolted even at a work of fiction wbiefi kept 
these motives out of sight. 

Tile more advanced scholarship of Mr. Coxa was of material 
service tp his friend in the ^^^jtance which fie was nof form- 

' ing 
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ing.mtk ancient and modem classics^ ajidthe taste of both was 
improved by an interdiange q|f*criticisins. Mr. Law’s w^re judi- 
cions^ blunt, lively, and full of a strong and often characteristic 
.feelings His favourite writers *at that time have been already 
mentioned. He resented with a just warmth the weak exuberances 
of Lucan. In reading Sophocles’s Ajax, he scorned the * thick- 
skulled’ (we may add, the unsuccessful) Micro.’ JSotliing in 
English literature delighted him more than Absalom ,and Achi- 
tophel ; and his judgment in this instance appears to have been 
unbiassed by any political sympathy with the poet, for in speaking 
of Hume he declared, in the broadest terms, his displeasure at the 
lenity of that historian to James 11, He defended, on the most 
defensible points, the then recent publication of Lord Chester- 
field’s Letters. Mr. Coxe attacked them without reserve, and 
wrote a ‘ saucy parody ’ on the assiduous promptings and circum- 
stantial admonitions of the courtly father. Mr. Law conceived, 
but did not follow up, the happy idea of an answer from young 
Stanhope, acknowledging his various difficulties and distresses, 
and lamenting his failures with la petite Blot. 

It could hardly have been expected that a friendship grounded 
on so much mutual esteem, and s'O close an agreement of opi- 
nions and feelings, wouUl, after few years, expire as if by a natural 
decay. Such, however, was the event. Perlr^ps, on one hand, 
the cares of an anxious and aljfjorbing profession, and, on the 
other, frequent absences from England, may have brought on some 
decline of the former intimacy, and slight causes might increase 
an estrangement once grown perceptible between men of sensitive 
tempers, and impalieiit alike of neglect and the imputation of 
negligence. It must be owned loo, that although the attach- 
ments of school and college are in general the most permanent, 
there are minds which appear congenial only during retirement, 
and betray the principle of disunion when they are exposed to the 
full blaze and heat of the wbrid ; like the shades of the future 
/>aesar and Pornpey in Virgil’s Elysium, — • 

* Concordes clhimae nunc et dum nocte premuntur.’ 

But the cessation of friendship did not, in this instance, give rise 
to opposite feelings ; and, in the decline of his years, Mr. Coxe 
delighted to look back at an intercourse which, as he e?tpressed 
^ had once formed the solace of his life.’ 
ih 1770, Mr. Coite first tasted of literary distinction by gaining 
the bacbclotf-s prize for Latin prose, and he again obtained a 
similar success in 1771. In the latter year he was admitted to 
deacon’s orders by Dr, Terrick, Bishop of London; and the 
thesis which be wrote on this occasion was so masterly, that the 
bishop paid him the unusual compliment of exempting him from 
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examination for priest’s^orders. He was appointed to the curacy 
of Denham, near Uxbridge, but had not long filled that station 
when he w'is selected by the late Duke of Marlborough to under- 
take the tuition of his son, ^ihe Marquis of Blaiidford, then very 
young. The recommendation of Mr. Coxe to this charge had 
proceeded from the learned Jacob Bryant, who at this time 
knew liim only by j-eputation, but who became and always con- 
tinued his zealous frietid, and laboured with characteristic energy, 
both by advice and by active exertion, to promote his welfare. 

About the same time, Mr. f.aw began his education in the 
Temple as a special pleader; and we may be pardoned for advert- 
ing once more to this distinguished man, to introduce a specimen 
of the reflections with Ahicli he cheered his friend and himself on 
their, as yet, humble destinies: — 

‘ June 18, 1773 — 7'emple, Friday night. 

* After holding a pen iTK;st of the day in the service of my profes- 
sion, I will use it a few minutes longer in that of friendship. 1 thank 
you, my dearest friend, for this and every proof of confidence and 
affection — let us elieerfully push our ways in our different lines ; the 
path of neither of us is ^strewed with roses, but they both terminate 
in happiness and honour. I cannot, ho^yever, now and then help 
sighing when J think how inglorious an apprenticeship we both of us 
serve to ambition,* while you teach a child his rudiments, and I drudge 
at the pen for attorneys. But knowledge and a respectable situa- 
tion are to be pprchasqd only bn these terms, I for my part can 
readily say— Aac rnercedb placet. Do not, however, commend my in- 
dustry too soon ; application wears for me at present the charms of 
novelty ; upon a longer acquaintance I may grow tired of it.* 

While Mr, Coxe was at King^s, he had been urged by a senior 
member of his college to employ himself on some literary under- 
taking. '^riie advice found a willing listener, and Mr. Coxe, after 
leaving the university, occupied himself in planning a course of 
essays, in which he was to be assi^ed by some of his Cambridge 
frieitds. The name selected for this w'ork was The Mirror^ a title 
adopted under more fortunate auspices a few years aft|jrwards, by 
the accojnplisbed Henry Mackenzie and his literary associates in 
Edinburgh. The present Mirror took its name from a magic 
glass supposed to be in the editor’s possession, and reflecting in a 
visible form the characters of those who looked into it. I'be idea 
Was that of a^youiig auf4)or, and the resources which it offered 
were likely to be soon exhausted. Of the manner in which Mr; 
Coxe worked upon it some notion may be formed from the cri- 
ticisp of one of bis friends. — ‘Your characters bavp humour, 
pai^cularly the man who bad, as the vulgar say, no soul, , and 
could gain m reflection from the* glass. Sir Godfrey Eueller 

made 
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tirade a hit of the same kind when he refused to paint a fellow 
who had no expression in his countenance : — Sir/' says the artist, 
you have no face." ^ 

^ The ^ Mirror' was in time abandoned, and Mr. Coxe's next 
attempt in authorship was a*Life of Petrarch, a work which he 
also left unaccomplished, and which' our literature still wants. 
His attention w'as probably drawn to this subject by his conversa- 
tions with Gray the poet, whose acquaintance* he casually made 
at Cambridge, at a quiet coffee-house near Pembroke, which they 
both frequented. Gray, as his natural shyness \vore off, ‘ unrolled ' 
to Mr. Coxe the ^ ample page* of his ancient and modern lej^rn- 
ing ; and among the books which our historian recollected long 
afterwards as having been recommended to him by the poet, was 
the Life of Petrarch, by the Abbe de Sade. Another was the 
Memoirs of Laporte, valet de chambre of Louis XIV.* 

Mr. Coxe employed himself on his Life of Petrarch in the in- 
tervals of his attendance on Lord lilandford. At this early period 
of his literary life he was fortunately led by some trifling domestic 
incident into a correspondence with Mr. Melmoth, the translator 
of Pliny’s and Cicero’s Epistles, and author of Fitzosborne’s 
Letters. Mr. Melmoth was his godfather, and had been his 
father’s schoolfellow ; and Mr. Coxe found in him a warm friend 
and valuable counsellor. He was a strict discipJinarian in com- 
position, and candidly acknowledg^l that he was in his own prac- 
tice apt to be too nice in the manner of arranging;^ and expressing 
his ideas. The scruples of such a monitor were, it may be sup- 
posed, frequently perplexing and mortifying, and Mr. Coxe was 
almost led to believe himself incapable of attaining the* true 
standard of elegance and perspicuity. But he received with do- 
cility the lessons which, though rigorous, were kindly bestowed ; 
and to them probably may be ascribed the clear, the accurate, 
the somewhat perhaps too chastened style of Mr. Coxe’s historical 
compositions. 

^The infirmity of his health, which had interrupted his attendance 
on Lord Bl^ndford, induced him, at the end of two years, to relin- 
quish that charge altogether, and he quitted it, to use his own 
expression, ^ with the fluttering alacrity of a bird escaped"’ from its 
cage / but he did not lose by this step the favour and confidence of 
the noble family to which he had been temporarily attached. 

In 177^ he accepted the office of tutors to Lord Herbert, son of 
the Earl of Pembroke, and made a tour with that young nobieman^ 
which, among other parts of Europe, included Switzerland* A 
country so ^^omaiitic, both in its physical and moral aspect, excited 
the peculiar attention of a traveller ardent in bis admiration of the 

^ dharstterised hf Gibbon, in his MiscelisnicfS, as * the hohesi MehidlrS hf 
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sublime and graceful m nature, but/ at the same time, accustomed 
alreadj^ to contemplate society with ^he view| of a philosopher and 
politician. From his first entrance into Switzerland he preserved 
and arranged the results of his observation : he w^as equally indefa- 
tigable in exploring scenery^ investigating antiquities, and unra«> 
veiling the intricacies of provincial government and legislation ; 
and he carefully and successfully cultivated the society of the per- 
sons most eminent In literature and science, among whom were 
Bonnet, De Suussure, Mallet, De Luc, Solomon Gesner, Halier, 
and Lavater. IIis own name acquired, during his several visits to 
Switzerland, (for he travelled through that country four times be- 
tween I 77 G and *17B7,) a celebrity which did not fade away during 
the long exclusion of Knglisluneii from the Continent by the revo- 
lutionary war. His ^ Travels in Switzerland,* the first, and one 
of the most deservedly popular of his published WTitings, appeared 
originally, in '1778, in the form of letters, which were addressed to 
Mr. Melmoth, and dedicated to the Countess of Pembroke. I’he 
work gradually expanded as new materials were acquired, till, in 
1801, when the last edition was published, Mr. Coxe sat down, 

‘ with a heart full of sorrow,’ to record the violent and perfidious 
subjugation of a country which he had so often seen prosperous, 
contented, aticf independent. • 

While Lord Herbert was at Geneva, Mr. Coxe indulged his 
enthusiasm for Petrarch by mpkiiig a pilgrimage to Vaucluse. 
He had, some months before, introduced himself by letter to the 
Abbe de Sade, the descendant of Laura, and biographer of the 
poet, and had received a very courteous invitation to pass a few 
days with the Abbd, ^ more philosophicoy^ as he said, at his hermi- 
tage, near Avignon. Mr. Coxe, indeed, possessed a claim to the 
Abbe’s favourable regard which could not be advanced by every 
tourist: he had diligently read through the voluminous and learned 
^ Life of Petrarch,’ and compared it with the original authorities 
as far as they were accessible. H^ approached the ‘ hermitage ’ 
with ^ome feelings of awe and timidity, but was received with ^ 
frankness which immediately set him at ease, and justi^ed the sub-^ 
acid encomium of Gibbon, that ‘ the Abbe, though a priest, was 
a geiitlearan.’ Vaucluse was about a league distai^t, and the ardent 
traveller longed already to pay his orisons at the poetic fountain ; 
but delays intervened, and it was not until the following* day that, 
availing himself of his hosiTs afternoon nap, he hurried to the classic 
scene which had so long haunted his imagination, — the soletufi 
valley of the Sorgue, and the rocks and streams which, to mortals 
whose ^ ears are true>’ still murmur the name of Laura. During 
three days of his residence witli the Abb^, Mr. Coxe, with the 
superljiuous ani!:iety of a novice, suppressed the fact thal be was 

himself 
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himself engaged in the biogr%phy\pf Pe|;)ratc}i^ ^ On his miil^ipg 
this communication, |he A placed hisiH^nMSGript^folleG^ 
tions at the disposal of his visiter ; ^aHd Mr. Coxe addressed; bitpsplf 
jto the task of selecting and compiling, with the zealous appUoa* 
tion which characteriEed him in all* his literary under^kings,;^ — 
though in this instance it was destined to produce np, apparent 
fruit Such labours, however, are not always thrown away, because 
they miss their completion : a task ineffectually pursucj^ may diS'* 
cipline and strengthen the intellect for more fortunate enterpriser^ 
and the early history of literary men often resembles that 
youths ill the old fable, who w^ere directed by their father’s will to 
dig in certain grounds for a hidden treasure, aqd, after labouring 
many days, discovered that, although they could come at po gold, 
they had made an excellent vineyard. 

Lord Herbert extended his tour to the northern kingdoms of 
Europe, and Mr* Coxe accompanied him to Warstiw, Moscow, 
St. Petersburg, Stockholm, and Copenhagen, availing himself 
iudefatigably of the opportunities afforded him to investigate the 
history, literature, and social and political condition of the coun- 
tries through which he passed. Nor were such researches uninte- 
resting even in these remote realms, when the traveller could con- 
verse with Miiller on northern history and antiquities, and with 
Pallas on science, and collect information fr»om persons who 
remembered Peter the Great and ^harles the Twelfth. At War- 
saw, Mr. Coxe was admitted to a familiar and coniidential inter- 
course by the accomplished and ill-fated Stanislaus Augustus. 
In a conversation on some proposed improvement in the laws and 
government of his own kingdom, — ‘ Happy Englishmen !’ ex- 
claimed Stanislaus, ^ your house is raised, and mine is yet to 
build.’ The building of that house he w as never to behold ; an^ 
the too happy iMiglish are now intent only upon plucking down 
theirs. At St. Petersburg, the travellers were presented to the 
Empress Catherine II. ; and that sovereign, doubtless not unwill- 
i(ig to make the best impression on a literary Englishman, e|;icou- 
raged the rpsearclies of Mr. Coxe into the' state and administration 
of the Russian prisons, — a subject cm which, while at Vienna^ be 
had' conversed wi|ii the celebrated Howard, and receivedtrom that 
illustrious man suggestionsTor the guidance of his inquiries. The 
eqnpress permitted Mr. Coxe to propose to a member of her 
government a series of written questioiis on this subject, and to 
some she herself dictated the answers, which were for ffie most 
part direct and candid. One of them had a good deal of naimti. 
The question was, — ' Are the prisoners permitted to ' purdrase 
spirituous li(|uors, and do the jailers sell them V The ehipress 
answered, — ‘ Every species of food is sold m the prisons, but the 
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seM «pfritt|Ous liquors^ and that for two reasons : first, 
Ibecatlse spirittidus liquors can*oiil^ fee sold by those who farm the 
right of vdhdhifg them from the crown ; secondly, which is very 
e:^tr«oWili4try, there are no jailers to any of the prisons, although 
the lawfe%iiike mention of them/* • 

■ Sdoti after his return from this tour, (which lasted about four 
years,) Mr. Coxe published his ^ Account of the Russian Disco- 
veries in the Seas between Asia and America,* — a work of great 
merit and utility, and fortunate to its author, since it was tlie origin 
of a friendship with the accomplished and excellent Dr, Douglas, 
afterwards Bishpp of Salisbury, which Mr. Coxe esteemed one 
of the most honourable as well as advantageous occurrences of bis 
life. The incident which led to this acquaintance shows both par- 
ties in a very amiable light, and w^e are enabled to tell it in Mr. 
Coxe’s own words : — 

‘ The first origin of my acquaintance with him arose from the acci- 
dental circumstance of my friend Mr. Cadell introducing me to him in 
his shop, as one literary man to another, soon after ray first return 
from abroad. When I was about to publish my “ Russian Discoveries/* 
I formed an opinion concerning the two continents of Asia and Ame- 
rica very different from that which Dr. Douglas had shown in his Pre- 
face to Cook’s tirst Voyage, and I thought it necessary to controvert 
his sentiments. Bnt as I did not wish to do it without acquainting him 
with my intention in the least ofensive manner, I desired my friend 
and bookseller, Mr, Cadell, to mention my intention, and express ray 
hope that he wou?d not Jiake it amiss if I ventured to dissent from so 
respectjable an authority. Mr. Cadell brought me a very liberal answer 
from Dr. Douglas, as might have been expected from a man of his 
character. Soon after this he met me himself in the street, and taking 
me aside, mentioned the application of Mr. Cadell ; and, while he ex- 
pressed his thanks for my attention, begged, with that humility which 
distinguished his character, “ that I would let him down as gently as 
possible.*' 1 now felt my own extreme inferiority, and was quite 
ashamed to oppose the opinion of so^ respectable a man on points so 
prohJLematical, and consequently renounced my intention. Fortunat^y 
*1 did 90, for the bishop was right and I wrong. This procedure occa- 
sbiM^ a more intimate acquaintance. I frequently dined with him 
both Windsor and in London, and received mapy literary ^favours 
fjxiimhim.* 

V About the same period, Mr. Coxe formed, or renewed, an ac- 
quaintafice wdth Dr. JoJbfbson, whom he fjiequeiitly met at Mr. 
/i^rale*s. . When his host presented him to Johnson, * 1 know 
Jbim,’ said die great man courteously, ^ and I know his Switeer- 
Mr. Coxe, felt a just pride in learning that Johnson was 
actnistomed to praise and recommend his works ; and the yeberable 

^ '• — ; — :* ~-ri 

♦ * The prisoners are k'^arded by 8oldier8,'--CoXB, * " 
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critic proved the sincerity of his sipprobatirn by urging Mr, Coxe 
to coiUiUue writing. *He sug|estetf as a subject, Poland, a coun- 
try, he said, not quite civilised nor quite uncivilized, and blit little 
known to us. At one of the evening parties at Streatham, Mr. 
Coxe w as discoursing, perha‘ps not very considerately, on the hap- 
piness of retiring frorti the world. Johnson cautioned him against 
indulgiirg such fancies. ^ Exert your talents,’ said he, ^ and dis- 
tinguish yourself, and don’t think of retiring from the World until 
the world will be sorry that you retire.’ The admonition Was gentle 
and complimentary; but Johnson did not always use the paite 
de velours when upon this subject. According . to Mrs. Piozzi, 
he once said to some one wdio complained of the neglect shown 
to Jeremiah Maikland, — ‘ He is a scholar undoubtedly, sir; 
but remember he would run from the world, and it is not the 
world’s business to run after him. 1 hate a fellow whom pride, 
or cowardice, or laziness drives into a corner, and who does no- 
thing when he is there but sit and growl. Let him come out as 
1 do, and bark.’* 

Mr. Coxe now passed the greatest portion of his time at Cam- 
bridge, occupied in preparing his ^ Northern Travels’ for the press, 
but in other respects uncertain as to fiis future course of life. Per- 
son was at this time residing in the university, (having taken his 
bachelor’s degree and become fellow of Trinity,)' and was already 
enjoying the celebrity which his gr^at talents deserved. Mr. Coxe 
visited and formed an acquaintance with Him : 

‘ I was at first greatly struck,’ he says in one of his manuscript 
papers, * with the acuteness of his understanding, and his multifarious 
acquaintance with every branch of polite literature and classical at- 
tainment* I also found him extremely modest and humble, and not 
vain-glorious of his astonishing erudition and capacity, I was not 
less struck with his memory. Taking tea one afternoon in his com- 
pany at Dockerell’s coffee-house, I read a pamphlet written by Rit- 
son against Tom Warton. 1 was pleased with the work, and after I 
had read it 1 gave it to Person, who began it, and I left him perusing 
if.’ On the ensuing day he drank tea with me, with several other 
friends, and' the conversation happened to turn on Ritson’s pamphlet. 
I alluded to one particular part about Shakspeare which had greatly 

* We must not cite this anecdote without referring to a very satisfactory note hpoU 
it, in Mr. Ci'oker’s ‘ Boswell/ vol. iv. p. 376, where justice is done both to the eminent 
scholar Hossed and gored* on this occasion, and to<phnson, who in reality entertained 
for him the esleeib due to his learning and ch&tiu^. < Jeremifth MarMand,* says 
his descendant, the learned editor of the Chester Mysteries, < was no growter i he 
Bought for, because he loved, retirement ; and reacted all the honours and rewards 
which were liberalfy offered to him. During a long life lie devoted himself unceas- 
ingly to those pursuits foi which he Was list fitted^ Collating the classics, and illus- 
tratiug the Scrii^tiires/ On the 2d October, we find Johnson urging NiChoils 
to obtain some record of the life of Markland, whom, with Jortin and Xhirlhy, ^ 
calls three contmnporajiea of mat eminence/— See ahiOi Beviewy vol. vii. 
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interested me, addinj^, ^0 those who had not read it, I wish I tould 
convey to you a specific idea of thd remainder. Porson repeated a 
page and a half word for word. I expressed my surprise, and said, 
“ I suppose you studied the whole evening at the coffee-house, and 
got it by heart.’^ “ Not at *all ; I do assure you that I only read it 
once.” * 

Person’s favourite project at this period was to publish an 
edition of iEschyfiis, and Mr. Coxe endeavoured, with his usual 
active benevolence, to procure him the necessary patrotiagei With 
this view he introduced iiim to Jacob Bryant, who exerted him- 
self, but unsuccessfully, to procure subscriptions. Their efforts 
were not much 'seconded by Porson. Poor Mr. Bryant seems to 
have found him || stiff-necked as Prometheus himself. 

* I have tried a great deal to serve him/ said he in one of his 
letters^ ‘ on account of his uncommon learning, but cannot obtain the 
least encouragement. — He cannot carry on the scheme he has formed 
without assiduity and solicitation, and a proper respect to those from 
whom there is any expectation. But he visits nobody, and omits every 
necessary regard. A handsome gratuity from me shall certainly be 
ready when demanded, but I find a total disinclination in others.* 

In 1784 Mr. Coxe published his Travels in Poland, llussia, 
Sweden, and *Denmark. This work colifirmed the literary repu- 
tation of its auffior, and from the time of its first appearance it 
has been esteemed one of the most valuable sources of knowledge 
on the subject of Northern Europe. Some of the earlier portions 
M^ere submitted ’to l>r. Robertson the historian, who carefully 
revised them, and whose suggestions were gratefully adopted. 

Soon after the publication of this work Mr. Coxe again under- 
took the office of a travelling tutor, having for his pupil the late 
Mr. Whitbread. They began their journey with the northern 
kingdoms, and in the subsequent part of it made a hasty passage 
through I/aly. It was expected that Mr. Coxe would publish 
his travels in this latter country;* but although ‘charmed and 
astonished/ as he expressed himself, by the classical scenes ^f 
the Touth, and though labouring under the res angtisia which 
so often prompts men to inauspicious literary attempts, he yet 
felt that*the limited opportunities he had possessed of observing 
and inquiring could not qualify him to perform the task satisfac- 
torily, and he wisely and honestly forbore to undertake ’it. 

He returned to Engl&nd in 1786, I« the nine following 
years he made another tour on the Continent and in England, 
Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, with Mr. Portman, (eldest. son of 
Mr. Portman of Bryanston,) and again travelled with X<ord 
Brome, eldest son of the Marquis Cornwallis. During the same 
period he succeeded to the ^college living of Kingston*upon- 
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Thames, but resigned it on being preserifed by Lojd Pembroke 
(in 1788) to the rectory of ftemerton, which he held duritig the 
remainder of his life. Lord Cornwallis also appointed him chap- 
lain of the Tower. In the intervals of travelling Mr. Coxe aug- 
mented and improved his works on Switzerland and the North of 
Euiope, which went through several editions. His mind now 
took a decided bent towards that department of literary labour 
from which his subsequent reputation as an author was principally 
derived. In 1792 he circulated a prospectus of an Historical 
and Political State of Europe, in which he proposed to give a 
separate account of the principal kingdoms anc(, states, treating 
of each country under two heads, historical and statistical. No 
person could have been found so w^ell qualified fallthis undertaking; 
for to the talent, industry, and integrity of which his former 
works had given proof, Mr. Coxe united a personal knowledge of 
almost all the countries to be described, (Spain and Portugal, 
and Turkey, were the principal exceptions,) and an extensive 
acquaintance with men of letters, science, rank, and political in- 
fluence in each. But the French Revolution — the end and the 
beginning of so many things — compelled him to abandon this 
project. The sources of information became cloi^ed or difficult 
of access ; it was a waste of labour in that time of subversion and 
change to describe institutions, and trace the* outline of terri- 
tories; and the past occurrences of modern European history, 
compared with the portentous scenes which theq occupied men’s 
minds, appeared small and obscure, like events of distant antiquity. 

While engaged on ibis work, Mr. Coxe had passed several 
months in examining and arranging the vduminous correspondence 
of Horatio, Lord Walpole, (brother of Sir Robert,) during bis 
embassies in France and Holland; and, on discontinuing his 
State of Europe, he proposed, under sanction of Lord Wal- 
pole, (son of the ambassador,) who had encouraged and assisted 
his researches, to publish a sielection from these papers. In the 
progress of his new undertaking the transactions and correspond- 
ettce of Sii%.Robert necessarily engaged much of his attention, and 
the history of that minister became ''gradually the chief sjibject of 
bis inquiries, which were warmly patronized by Horace, Lord 
Oiford. ,>He placed all that remained in his possession of his 
father^s papers at Mr. Coxe’s comniat^, and related in conversa- 
tion many facts which no other person could authenticate; adding 
this observation, ‘ You will remeiipber that 1 am the sob of Sir 
Robert Walpole, and therefore liniist be prejudiced in his favour. 
Facts I will *K>t misrepresent or disguise; but my opinions antf 
reflections oif those facts yovk will receive with caution, and^adopt 
reject at your discretion.^ The^apers of Sir Robert’s brother- 

in-law 
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in-law, Lord Townshe?|cl, (ii> the possession of his grandson the 
Marquis Townshend,) were aiiothfediinportilnt source of informa- 
tion to whicli Mr. Coxe obtained access with some difiicultj, and 
by the aid of kind and poweifdl intercessors. ,On receiving the 
Jong-desired permission, lie fost not »day in presenting hinist^f at 
llainhani, llic seal of tlie Marquis, in Jjoifolk, overjoyed at the 
acquisttion about to be [ilaced within his reach, yet feeling, with 
the natural delicacy of a well-constituted mind, the anomalous 
situation of :i*visitor who, in the mere character of a literarjf^ nian> 
establishes himself in a noblemaids house for the purpose of ex- 
amining its archjves. His reception, however, banislied uneasy 
feelings, and his researches weie abundantly rewarded. 

No man ever appreciated more Justly or requited more faith- 
fully than Mr. Coxe the confidence reposed in an author by iii- 
trusting him witli family papcis. "Iliere are some things, perhaps^ 
in every sucli collection which the writer who makes use of it must 
consider sacred from public curiosity ; but it requires great deli- 
cacy and judgment to apprehend, and great self-denial to observe, 
this obligation in its full extent. Ihat linlh be not violated^ 
whether by suppression or addition, is the plain rule of every his- 
torical work; hut when that law is satisfied — when the question is 
only of illustrating, enlivening, enriching — of an anecdote, a saying, 
a characteristic wofd or gesture — of all, in short, that most captivates 
the meiely inquisitive reader, it will often become a perplexing 
and uneasy task |o the privileged compiler to decide how much 
may be allowed to his Ifterary interest and ambition on the one 
hand, and how’ much is justly exacted by respect and gratitude on 
the other. In calculating the forbearance required of him, he 
must estimate feelings with which the public have little sympathy. 
To them, representing that large and iiuiefinite posterity for which, 
professedly, so much is sj^id and acted, the gieat names of a former 
age are important only as they aie connected with events ; but de- 
scendants, the true and natural postt’rity, have a domestic as well 
as hisiloiicai interest in the fame of an ancestor; they may shrinb 
from a ridicule, or resent a misconstruction, which tlie Wji^iid would 
deem harmless and trivial ; and they must always be liable to some 
uneasiness in refiecling that an indiscretion of the author whom 
they have indulged may expose themselves to reproach for commit- 
ting the records of their h^se to the callous hand of a stranger. 

The access which Mr. OCxe now enjoy^y Aot only to the VVal 
pole, Orford, and Townshend papers, but to the milnuscript col 
lections of the Hardwicke, (Jranlham, Waldegrave, and oth^. 
distinguished families, induced him to suspend the undertaking he 
had commenced, and apply himself to one of a wider scope and 
higher interest, the * Memoirs of«the Life and Administration of Sir 
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Robert Walpole,* which he first published in 1798. A more ju- 
dicious and instructive biografihical work, or one more satisfactory 
to every rational desire of knowledge, is not found in English lite- 
rature. It combines in a remarkable degree the exact and dis- 
pas|^onate inquiry which fowns the great merit of compiled his- 
tory, with the lively circumstantial illustration which belongs to 
contemporary narrative, or that drawn from recent tradition'. But 
this latter source of knowledge is never approached without the 
strictifet caution. He was enabled, as he states in his preface, 
^ to elucidate many parts of secret history, either totally unknown 
or wholly misrepresented ;* but he adds, that in collecting political 
information, he always considered and allowed for the connexions and 
principles of those from w'hom he derived it, and that, in taking up 
anecdotes from tradition, he scrupulously confined himself to the 
narrowest limits, and ‘ never once adopted the hearsay of a hear- 
say.* It would be snperfiuous to dwell longer on a book with 
which no accurate reader of English history can permit himself to 
be unacquainted. The Memoirs of Lord Walpole, which for a 
time had given place to those of Sir Robert, were published four 
years afterwards. 

An excursion which he accidentally made in ihe autumn of 
1798, with his friend Sir Richard Colt Hoare, suggested to Mr. 
Coxe the design of one of his most agreeable works, ‘ An Histo- 
rical Tour in Monmouthshire.* He passed several months of 
1799 in exploring, with his accustomed enth,usiasm and active 
curiosity, the antiquities and natural beabties of that delightful 
country, which, in its miniature mountain scenery, contained some 
sequestered spots that reminded him of ♦his beloved Switzerland, 
and were then as little or less knowm to English travellers. The 
Tour, with prints from the drawings of Sir Richard Hoare, was 
published in J80I, and may be ranked ^mong the most elegant 
and interesting publications extant on British topography. 

In 1803, Mr. Coxe married Eleonora, daughter of Walter 
£hairp, Esq., consul-general of Russia, and widow of liiomas 
Yeldham,%»Esq., a lady whom he had long known and esteemed, 
and whose society, through the rentaining tw’enty-five years of his 
life,%^as the chief source of his happiness* He was now, by 
the aid ^of friends to whom his talents had made him known, 
and his worth bad endeared him, above uneasiness with 

respect to pecuniary fortune. Sir Richard Hoare had given 
him the redUbry of Stourhead, ^j^hich be afterwards resigned, 
on being jM’esented by Lord Pembroke to that of Fovant. 
Bishop Douglas conferred on him a valuable prebend, and the 
archdeaconry of Wilts J and, by the influence chiefly of the same 
good patron^ be was elected k canon-residentiaiy ofSabsbiii^. 
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In the grave but not Vnelancboly retirement of fak parsonage at 
Bemerton, situate a mile from Salisbury, and commemorated by 
Walton as the residence of the saintly Geoi^ge Herbert, the Arch- 
deacon passed the residue of his life, devoting himself to literature,* 
and to the duties of his sacred office. *In the absences occasionally 
rendered necessary by his literary undertakings, or by other causes, 
his min'd always returned with fondness and longing to Bemerton, 
the home where his*aflections most dwelt, and the haven granted 
him by Providence from many wanderings and many anxieties. 
It was also the scene of labours which he loved more than other 
men love rest o/ the enjoyment of fortune. ^ His habits of 
literary composition’ (we borrow the language of a gentle- 
man well acquainted whh them*) ^ were so confirmed, that they 
were almost essential to his health. No sooner had he completed 
one great work, than he laid the foundation for another. He 
could not, as he expressed it, rest les bras croises,^* In earlier 
life his application was so incessant, that it encroached on the 
hours requisite for healthful amusement, and even dinner would 
sometimes be forgotten till nine in the evening. In later years 
his hours of study were from ten in the morning till three in 
the afternoon, *a period seldom iuterrugted by any accident, for 
visitors of whatever rank knew and observed the rule of non- 
intercourse.’ At other times all were cheerfully received. ^ Five 
hours might seem a long time to devote to sedentary occu- 
pation, but it W 5 >s not sedentary, it was active : making due 
allowances, there was ‘almost as much walking about, and as 
little rest, as if the employment had been some animating field 
sport,’ His strong meincrt^y and extensive knowledge, his long- 
established habits of study and great practice in composition, 
enabled him to refer, to collate, to arrange, and to dictate, with a 
wonderful rapidity and precision ; and these advantages, with his 
imtameable ardour and activity of disposition, carried him through 
a series of literary undertakings, after the fifty-sixth year ipf his 
age, which to most men would appear ample ofcupation for a life.* 

A train of reflections, which first rose in his mind sn visiting 
the ruined castle of RodolpB of Hapsburgh, in the canfon of 
Bern, seems gradually to have matured into the design of a^is- 
tory of the House of Austria, which Mr. Coxe at length published 
in 1807. He had contemnlated in that gr^at dynasty ^ a family 
rapidly rising from the possession of donfinions which form 
scarcely a speck in the map of Europe, to a stupendous height of 
power and splendour ; becomiiig the barrier, under Rrovidap^i 
which arrested the progress of the Mahometan hordes into iDlllta** 

* Mr. Rylance, who succeeded Mr. Hatcher in the arduoul and otllca 

of secretary and axnanneasia to Mr* Coxe> 

‘ X 2 (endom f 
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tendom ; afterwards pre-eminent as thi ally of the Catholic 
church in her struggle agaiiifef religious truth and civil liberty ; 
hut again, in later times, the great bulwark of public freedom, the 
-main counterpoise to the power of France, and the centre on which 
the vast machine of Europetm politics had invariably revolved/* 

To this magnificent subject a considerable part of his studies 
and researches had for many years been directed ; he had pursued 
it during several visits to Vienna, among the rich historical stores 
of the Imperial library, and had kept it in his view'* while examin- 
ing the various documentary collections which were opened to 
him when preparing his Memoirs of the Walpojes. On none of 
his former works were so much time and industry bestowed; and 
his exertion was rewarded not only by public approbation, but by a 
compliment of less ordinary occurrence. The Archdukes John 
and Louis, in their journey through England in 1817, paid a visit 
to the Canonry- House at Salisbury, for the purpose of conversing 
with the histoiiaii of their illustrious family. They warmly com- 
mended his accuracy and impartiality, and flattered him in a point 
which, with a writer on state affairs, is always a sensible one, by 
expressing surprise at his knowledge of some facts with which 
they had supposed non^ but their own family were acquainted. 
The visit was not a mere formal condescension, for these en- 
lightened princes afterwards rendered the Archdeacon an impor- 
tant assistance in the prepaiatioii of his Life of Marlborough, by 
furnishing him with documents from Vienna. 

Ill 1813, he published ^ Memoirs of ifie Kings of Spain of the 
House of Bourbon, from 1700 to 1788,’ a portion of P^iiropeaii 
history familiar to him from his previous researches. He appro- 
priately dedicated it to the Marquis Wellington, who was at 
that time accomplishing the glorious deliverance of Spain from 
the usurpers of the Bourbon sceptre. 

On the completion of this wprk his indefatigable mind soon 
found for itself a new^ task of higber interest, but of far greater 
labour ; and at the ftge of sixty-nine, Mr. Coxe be^an his ^moirs 
of John, Dqke of Marlborough. As yet, no satisfactory life of 
that creat warrior and politician ha^d appeared in Engl^pd. The 
duchtess, Marlborough’s widow, left a thousand pounds for the 
writer or writers who should complete such a work, but Glover 
aud . Mallet, the authors chosen by hew for the task, did not even 
enter upon: it. A ''mightier persona^, though not of a more 
imperious soul, the Emperor j^apoleon, willed that a life of 
Marlborough, should be written in France; and tlie decree was 
executed by a M. (assisted, it is said, by the well- 

known Abh4 toutens^, with as good success as could be ex- 

” # Prtiface to the History the Horn of Aiu^tria. ^ 

^ pected 
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pected from an author Vho had \\o^ access to the best sources bf 
information. The Archdeacon undertook his work under much 
happier auspices. The inestimable collection of private and state 
papers at Bletdieim^ arranged vvilli g|;eat care and accuracy by the 
late duke, was freely opened by that nobleman to one whose former 
connexion with the family, added to his other and stronger claims, 
gave a peculiar propriety to his desire of becoming their his- 
toriographer,. Lord Hardvvicke, and other possessors of original 
documents, were on this, as on former occasions, liberal aifd un- 
reserved in confiding them to him ; and his good and justly- 
respected friend, I-<ord Sidinoiith, then Home Secretary, and 
ever distinguished by .zeal in the cause of literature, gave him 
access to the State Paper Office. Tlie Life appeared in three 
successive volumes, and was completed in 1819. The testi- 
mony of this Journal has been long since given to its merits.* As 
a memoir illustrative of public transactions, it richly augmented 
the materials of English and European history ; and as a work of 
biography, it rendered justice to the character of Marlborough, by 
diffusing a full, clear, and unambiguous light over the events of 
his astonishing career. Its narrative, autheniic and circumstantial, 
at once satisfies the desire of knowledge and ministers to the love 
of amusement ; and the confidential and animated correspondence 
with which it is interspersed gives to some parts of it almost the 
liveliness of those works of fiction where the principal personages, 
by a series of letters, a4: once tell the story and develop their own 
characters and feelings. 

While engaged on the Life of Marlborough, Mr. Coxe began 
to experience that visitation which he pathetically alludes to in 
his Preface to the Pelham Memoirs, — the failure of sight. The 
intense labour of a work, in the course of w’bich it is said 
that he inspected about thirty thousand manuscript letters, gave a 
confirmed ascendency to the disease, and it terminated in a few 
years in lotal blindness. It was not without bitter feelings that a 
man,*to whom study had for fifty years been the chief business 
of life, perceived the sure ^proach of this catastrophe; but if 
reading had not armed him with philosophy, religion had taught 
him resignation, and wiih this powerful support the natural energy 
and vivacity of his tniud soon triumphed over the •calamity. 
Nay, so ^ sweet are the ujks of adversity,* it«is said that the social 
i}ualities of bis mind expanded, and his conversation became more 
uniformly cheerful and engaging, the decay of sight obliged 
him to gain his ideas from the interchange of speech instead b£ 
the solitary exercise of the eye. But his literary occupajtidnajwere 
not laid aside ; with the aid which his infirmity renda^d indis- 
pensable, he was still able to phrsue his long-accustomed labours. 


and 
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and he followed them with his wonted alacrity and confidence. 
In 18‘2J, he published the * Correspondence of Charles Talbot, 
Duke of Shrewsbury,’ illustrated .and connected by historical and 
Biographical narratives ; and the remaining years of his life, 
during which his sight became wholly e<fttinguished, w'ere employed 
upon the Memoirs of the Pelham Administration. It is SrHid by 
those who assisted him in these labours, that ‘ his memory, ori- 
ginally retentive, seemed to improve after his loss of sight; and 
the attention being less withdrawn! to external objects, could be 
more uninterruptedly fixed upon whatever was the immediate 
object of research.’ Ilis power of mental calcidation was, from 
the same cause, rather improved than impaired. The readiness 
with which he could explain names and reconcile facts and dates 
became the more admirable, when he could no longer depend 
on written helps to his meinoiy. He would occasionally detect 
an error in numbers wliicli escaped those about him ; and in 
referring to aullmrities for statistical or historical details, it ap- 
peared to them that he rather guided than received guidance. 

v(pviyijT^^o$ ovTivo; (piXwv, 

*Axx’ ecvros ^/(aTv Soph, CEd. Colon, 

The close of this long^ virtuous, and useful life tvas easy. In 
his eighty-first year, till which time he had enjoyed almost un- 
interrupted health, he w as attacked by a disorder, not alarming at 
first, but which soon showed itself to be the forerunner of death. 
With a calm but not presumptuous spirit he composed himself 
to obey the awful citation ; and, if man may so pronounce of his 
fellow-moital, his last eiul was that of the righteous. 

Tew have ever left life more rich in ‘ all that should accom- 
pany old age,’ public approbation, the affection and reverence of 
friends and kindred, the esteem of great men and the gratitude of 
humble ones. It would be no common eulogy to say of so long 
and active a career that it was accomplished without repioach; 
but this negative piaise w ould ill express the fervid and generous 
quality of virtues that were not meiely active, but had in'^them 
something ^of enthusiasm. An in-patient aveitsiou to base and 
disingenuous vices, and an ardent and indefatigable benevolence, 
were the strongest features of his eharacten The most vindictive 
map never fallowed up an injury more keenly than he pursued a 
scheme of kindness. ^.Not only Ids pecS^piary means, but his timei 
his labour, and his infittence, were devoted to the offices of cha- 
rity ar friendship with a frapkness, and singleness of heart which 
disclosed at once the most ingenuous mind and the warmest affec- 
tions, Ify as has been observed, he contributed but slightly to 
lij^rature as a divine, he gj;eatly adorned life as a Christian. 
'Trainecl up from infancy in the fiith and principles which that 

ntoe 
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name implies^ and not forgetful of l)i«m in his youth, he embraced 
them with a still firmer attachment when, by assuming the clerical 
office, he became bound not only to cultivate them in himself, but 
inculcate them upon others ; mid there .were found after his decease * 
some scattered memorials of his most secret thoughts, which proved 
that even Herbert, his pious predecessor at Bemertoti, scarcely 
entered upon the saored ministry wdth deeper awe or more anxious 
self-examination. 

The vigour of constitution and the lively spirit, which enabled 
him to go through so many and such various labours, appeared in 
his person and movements — in an upright stature, lightsome gait, 
and ruddy but clear complexion, till a very late period of his life. 
His countenance was strongly marked, indicative of much sense 
and shrewdness, and readily assuming the expression of playful 
humour or the most animated benevolence. No one could be long 
in his society without perceiving that he was a man highly endowed 
by nature and education, and experienced in the world ; but there 
was an occasional eccentricity in his manner which it is impossible 
to describe adequately, though any picture of him would be imper- 
fect in which it w'as wholly omitted. As far as it can be expressed 
by words, it see*med to be a struggle between the fastidious and 
shy humour, comnipnly ascribed to Englishmen — of which he had 
a more than ordinary portion — and the warinlh of heart and impe- 
tuosity of temperament by which he was no less distinguished. 
Something of that’ wiifal singularity in trifles, usually said to be 
characteristic of old bachelors, appears to have been natural to 
him even in early youth. About the time of his first leaving col- 
lege, he passed a few weeks at Margate. After his return, a lady, 
hearing him speak witli enthusiasm of chess, observed that he 
ought to have been at Margate lately, for there was a melancholy 
gentleman there who used to play chess by himself in the public 
library, for hours at a time, Mr, Coxe asked if she knew his face, 
— ‘ N^ indeed,^ was the answer ; * but 1 am sure I should re- 
member his back.’ Mr. Coxe placed himself in the attitude of* 
the chess-player, and was immediately recognized as the melancholy 
gentlemaif of the Margate library. 

According fo the custom of subjoining an autograph to a por- 
trait, we must add that the worthy Archdeacon’s handwriting was 
not the least striking of bis |feculiarities. It was a cipher of which 
few, even among those accustomed to it, Wiere wholly masters^ 
His correspondents, who vifltied all his words, (for they were those 
of wisdom and kindness,) were sometimes tantalized by tbe total 
impossibility of extricating them from the tangled black sfceilithat 
ran alorig his paper. The infirmity Of bad habit which occasioned 
this defect began early in bis life and established itself in spite of 

expostulation 
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expostulation. Mr. Melmoljlifreinonsti'ated in round and plain- 
tive periods, but in vain : — 

‘ I am much obliged to you/ writes Lord Ellenborough to Coxe 
Vben at Strasburg, ‘ for tl?e entertainment three very agreeable 
letters have afforded me ; they have paid me richly for the trouble I 
had in deciphering them, for, entre nous, they were written in^so very 
Jtne a character, I could scarcely conjecture wha-t they meant to con- 
vey, and had not ray mind been very congenial to youij own, I should 
never have made it out. Pray, my dear friend, write legibly to your 
great folks, for it would be melancholy to lose all the effect of the 
many good things I am sure you send them, by tbe carelessness of 
packing them up. For my own part, I continually regret having paid 
so little attentioirto so very necessary an art; and as it is now some- 
what too late to aim at the graces of writing, I stick fast to what is 
only in my power, a good plain, stiff, legible character.* 

Jacob Bryant, with his homely humour, professed that he 
thought Buckinger wrote a better fooL * But/ he added, ‘ be 
your hand or foot what it may, your letteis, like a mystic talisman, 
however secret the characters, will alwa} shave a pleasing influence 
with me/ Another friendly and more dignified monitor, the late 
venerable Bishop Barrington, once atidiessed him on the same 
subject, in a letter which, if the most gentle and courteous re- 
monstrance could subdue an iuvetciale bad habit, might have 
brought that wonder to pass. 

‘ MongnceU, Jan. Slh, 179S. 

‘ Dear Sir, — A Frenchman of high rank under the Monarchy, an- 
swering a letter w’hich he had received from a person of similar rank, 
expressed himself thus : — Par respecty Monsievr, je vous ecris de ma 
propre main; main, pour facililer la lecture., je vous envoi/e une copit de 
malcttre. I will in future forgive the want of respect, if you will have 
the goodness to follow this Frenchman’s example. I wish to comply 
with your request — for so far I can decipher, that there is a request 
— but I must beg to know from* your amanuensis what it is, 

‘ I am, dear Sir, with much regard, 

‘ Your faithful servant, 

, ‘ S. Donelm/ 

Of Mr. Coxo’s literary character, we have said mirth in the 
foregoing pages — a few words only remain to be added. Utility 
W|is the great aim of all his works. In all of them, even from the 
earliest, we recogni^ a predoiniiiatin^ood sense and good tem- 
per, sound moral and religious principles, and a hearty and honest 
determination, neither relaxed by indolence nor disturbed by any 
idle ambition, to do that justice to bis subject which shall satisfy 
a rationrally inquisitive reader. If, as a biographer, he sometimes 
took the tone of an advocate (o failing not easily avoided), the ma-* 
terials were always at hand, supplied by his integrity and diligence, 
- C ’ . from 
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from which, if his own judgment# ^ere faulty, the reader might 
form a more accurate opinion for himself. As a writer on English 
history, be was acute, moderately extensively informed, firmly at- 
tached to the well-balanced constitutjpn which this country in his 
time enjoyed, and a warm •friend of that genuine, social liberty, 
which ds but another name for the highest and most comprehen- 
sive justice. He eombined with a sincere love of truth, an un- 
bounded ardour of research. To his industry nothing seemed 
impracticable ; the woiks of which we have made some mention 
are but a part of the labours he achieved, and onlj^the smaller 
portion of those \sliich he projected.* But his zeal for the ex- 
tension of knowledge \\as controlled by an undeviating discretion; 
and in availing himself of the vast series of original and private 
documents from which he drew the substance of his biograpliical 
and historical writings, he never transgressed against the sacred 
laws of propriety and good faith. To this perfect rectitude of 
conduct, more even than to his literary celebrity, may be attri- 
buted the success of Mr. Coxe, in obtaining, from the representa- 
tives of so many distinguished families, the treasures of docu- 
mentary illustration with which, beyond the example of any former 
vvriter, he has ’enriched English history : find his works, considered 
in this point of vjew, are a monument not more of his talents as 
an author, than of his pure and upright character as a man. ‘ Hoc 
non solhm ingeiiii ac literarum, verum etiam naturae atque vii tulia 
fuit.’ -f * • 


Art. V. — Narrative of Voyages to explore the Shores of Africa^ 
Arabia^ and Madagascar ; performed in his Majesty's Ships 
Leven and Barracouta, under the direction of Capt. W, F. W. 
Owen, K.N. 2 vols, London.^ JB33, 

"VII^HEN EVER we take up a narrative of travels in Africa, or 
* ^ ^ voyage to explore or survey its coasts, harbours, and riversi 
we do 80 with a dread certainty of meeting with man/ distressing 
scenes oi human siiffipring, aud. a more than ordinary waste of 
life. Yet we are equally certain that, let the extent of the calar 
mity be ever so great which may have befallen any former expe- 

• Among the publicationfr we have not eniinieriaed, are * The Life and Se- 
l^t Works of Benjamin SiiUinglkH^t ^ Lives of Handel and bmith;* a ^ Vindie|M> 
tion of the Celts * l>acts on the ^visonn and Hospitals of Russia, Sweden, and 
Denmark;’ a * LeltS on the Sei^et Tribunal of Westphalia;’ * Live* of (^drregio 
and Pannegiano Sermons preached at the Assizes at Salisbury, and at the AntiWir- 
sary of the Meeting of the Sons of the; Clergy; ^acts on the Churcli Cateokisiii attd 
on ConRrmaliou ; and a Commentary on the Orod/or the Visitativh af the Sick, pub- 
lished since his decease by his brother. . i " 

f Cicero, pro Archia poeta. ^ 

ditiofi# 
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ditioti, it will have no effect iindiminishiiig, in the smallest degree, 
the ardour of new’ adventurers ready to run the same hazards : it 
would almost seem, indeed, that the greater the peril, the more 
Numerous and anxious are th^ competitors for sharing in it ; and 
this spirit of braving disease and dangers is sometimes carried to 
such a romantic pitch as to be almost incredible. We have hoard an 
anecdote (which we believe to be authentic) of a gallant and dis- 
tinguished naval officer, who was so dreadfully wounded in battle 
as to have been most properly remunerated with the honourable 
distinction oj^a knight-commander of the Bath and a double pen- 
sion, going one day to the Secretary of the Adiffiralty to request 
that his name might be put down as a candidate for exploring the 
north-west passage. The Secretary attempted to dissuade him 
from entertaining such a thought, alleging his n^aiiy wounds, from 
W'hich he was still suffering great inconvenience, the loss of one 
eye, and the sympathetic auction of the other; stated the painful 
inconveniences to which he would be exposed from the extreme 
cold, and the probability of being shut up for a whole winter in 
the ice ; and he thought that these arguments had convinced him 
of his unfitness for so perilous an undertaking; but, on leaving the 
room, the candidate for glory turned round, and with great em- 
phasis observed, ‘ My ancestor perished honoin*ably in the ice, 
and I think it very hard that 1 should be denied the possibility 
of sharing the same fate : * such is the thirst after fame, ‘ that 
last infirmity of noble minds.' « 

Africa, however, may be said to possess a stronger attraction 
than most other regions of the globe, from its having been less 
explored ; and, consequently, affbiding a more fertile and extensive 
source of novelty for the gratiiication of curiosity and adventure. 
It was said of old, and the saying holds good at tlie present day, 

‘ Africa semper aliquid iiovioffert;' and this very circumstance is 
a sufficient spur to a daring and inquisitive mind. Great as the 
progress has been in our day in the development of geographical 
itiformation relative to this great continent, consequent on the 
exertions and zeal of Hornemaiin, Park, OudUey, Denham, Clap- 
perton, Laing^ and many other travellers, hot forgetting The last, 
and by no means the least — the modest, unpre^tending, and straight- 
forward Lander— much still remains to bfe done to complete the 
geography even of Northern Africa; alld as to the southern part 
of this continent, it continues to exhibit almost a blank on our 
maps. A nautical survey of its eastern coast waf the main object 
of the present expedition ; and the united labours of the surviving 
officers of the Jittle squadron are detailed iii the volumes, of which 
wm are about to give a short tfccomU. Of the interior we are just 
ws iguorant as before. 


Since 
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Since the days of Vasco de Garqai the undoubted discoverer of 
this coastj not only had no regular survey of it been made, but the 
greater part of its numerous rivers, ports, and hai hours had rarely, 
and manj of them never, been visited by Europeans. The Boaid* 
of Admiralty, therefore, decided that, among the several expedi* 
lions which, on the return of peace, were undertaken by its direc- 
tions for scientific purposes, the examination of the eastern coast 
of Africa, including the Mozambique Channel and the western 
shores of Madagascar, was an object w'orthy to be numbered. 
'^I'he conduct of this survey was intrusted to Captain William 
Fitz william Owen, who had not long before returned from com- 
pleting a most extensivq and laborious examination of the Lakes 
of Canada ; and that he has well fulfilled this second duty, the de- 
tailed and beautifully executed charts, in four , large sheets, not 
included iu these volumes, but published separately, abundantly 
testify. 

Captain Owen, for reasons best known to himself, does not 
profess — except in the advertisement — to be the author of the 
present narrative, though we leadily recognize him as the actual 
writer of the greater portion of it, A Mr. Heaton Bowstead lio- 
binson stands fbrth as the ostensible redadeur ; and of his labours 
we feel that the les^ w^e say the better ; wo are obliged to own tliat 
a moreVduinsy and puzzling production, as to the mere framework, 
we have rarely met with. There w^ere two, and sometimes four, 
vessels employed 5n the survey, and generally detached ; and the 
several commanding officers gave in their observations to the 
chief, Captain Owen : — tjiese are very properly introduced into the 
^ N arrative,’ but without any regard as to time or place, and so hud- 
dled togetlier, and the chain of connexion so entirely broken, that in 
the same chapter, nay, in the same page, and at the same time, we 
may find ourselves on the shores of the Red Sea and of Madagas- 
car — or, at the same moment, on boUi the eastern and the western 
coasts of South Africa. This extraordinary faculty of ubiquity, 
which conveys the editor to different places at the same time, easy 
as it may be to„him by the instrumentality of the potent pronoun 
we, (wbjch is poaching on Our manor,) is exceedingly puzzling to the 
reader, who is never sure to vyhom the we applies — whether it be to 
the commander of the Leverti relating what occurred at ofte place, 
or of tlie Barracouta, engaged in another^ oi> of the Albatross in 
a third. 

Btit we have a much graver charge to make against the edit<>r ; 
and this refers to a matter in which Captain Owen ought to have 
kept his literary ally right* He dedicates half a page to what m 
called an * Introduction,’ and, liere^ ispeaking of Captain Owen’s 
instructions, he says, * Had it been left ta iiis omi discretion, he 
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niiglit have obtained the req(|ir^d information without the dreadful 
sacrifices which it is the duty of thes^ pages to record ; for in a 
climate subject to such varied aijd deadly changes, a discretionary 
“power was certainly advisable. This power was not given to 
Captain Owen.’ - * . 

Fortunately, the instructions are piinted, arid, after perusipg them 
and this iiairative, we arc bold to say that not*only w'as a full and 
ample discretionary power given to Captain Owen, jjut that he as- 
sumed and put in practice a greater latitude of discretion than 
almost any other officer in the navy would have ventured to do. He 
w^ent to places never contemplated by his instruetions, even as far 
as Bombay, — he purchased ships to add to his squadron without 
any authority, — he captured others, which he had no right to do, 
— he took possession of a territory belonging to a friendly power, 
hoisted the British flag, appointed a governor, laid down laws, 
and punished ofl’enders. VVc mention these things, and might add 
many more, not in blame, be it observed, of Captain Owen, but 
to refute the assertion of this Mr. Heaton Bowstead Robinson, that 
the ^ melancholy consequences^ were owing to the want of discre- 
tionary powers. What the causes of these melancholy conse- 
quences were will be semi by a few extracts from the ^ Narrative.’ 

The Leveii, having arrived in Delagoa Bay, anchored in English 
River, which may be considered as the estuary into which three 
rivers fall — the Tern by, the Dundas, and the Mattoll, — all large at 
their mouths, but soon narrow ing, and having th^r sources probably 
not more than thirty or forty miles from their entrance into the 
estuary. A merchant vessel had lost h^r master and one seamai?, 
while in this river, as it is called, by fever ; the people on board 
reported the place very unhealthy, which our surveyors could not 
believe to be the case in a southern latitude of 30'" ; ‘ but, alas ! ’ 
says the wiiter, ^ we w^ere soon to learn the dreadful truth/ Yet 
they might have remained ignorant of it, had they fortUnaiely been 
less incredulous, and taken the precaution of moving the ship out 
*of this muddy estuary into the line expansive bay of Delagoa. 

At this' place they encountered the first, or southernmost, of the 
many miserable establishments of th^ Portuguese scattered albng 
this coast of Africa. It consisted of a major, commandant, captain, 
lieutenant, adjutant, secretary, priest, and siirgeon, with about 
fifty soldiers, some of whom were Eunipeans banished for capital 
otfehces, the rest being negroes,-^— or rather an improved breed 
from a ^ixtufe of Portuguese, Kaffer, and Negro: they are de- 
scribed as * handsome, arid athletic ; the women W'ell made, 
but generally not so w ell featured as the men — still many might be 
called pretty.^ The adjutautiiad b^n banished for the murder of 
his brother, and was generally drunk all day ; the lieutenant had 

been 
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been sent hither for miiffleringa priest, after debauching his sister; 
and their ladies are described as beiti| in all respects worthy of such 
husbands. The visiters, however, found these criminals extremely 
kind and useful, ready to supply*all their wants as to provisions, 
and necessaries, but equally careful t(i exact from them about six 
hundred per cent, on the prices at which they themselves were in 
the haBit of compelling the natives to serve them. 

The Zoolosor Il&llontontes (a corruption of Hottentot, or per- 
haps Holtentdt from it) possess the interior as far soutliward as 
that narrow strip of country, l)or(lering on the Cape colony, which 
is inhabited by the pastoral Kaflers, of w'hom, indeed, they are a 
congenerate race, or rather a separate tribe ; and it may here be 
mentioned, once for aH, that close behind the Portuguese and 
Arab settlements, along the whole line of coast from lat. 30^ south 
to the southern frontiers of Abyssinia, in about 8° north, or for 
the extent of 38 degrees of latitude, the country is in possession of 
the various tribes of these same Kaffers, or Zoolos, known by the 
general name of G alias, a fierce and predatory race of men, 
having nothing in common with the African negroes — not even the 
colour — for their manly and gigantic forms exhibit tlie tinge of 
bronze. The .breeding of cattle is their main object, and the 
covetous desire of possessing them the source of perpetual plunder 
and massacre ; yet many of these tribes seem disposed to betake 
themselves to agriculture, and others manufacture various articles 
of wood and iron, which they execute in a neat and workmanlike 
manner, particulady tliSir spears and hassagais ; they also bring 
down to the trading settlements on the coast, wax, honey, ivory, 
skins, and such articles its are in demand. How the editor of 
the present work could call these people ‘ fine negroes ’ we are 
at a loss to conjecture, so totally different are they in all respects 
from the negro ; but he describes them truly when be says they 
are ‘ tall, iQpust, and warlike in tijeir persons, — open, frank, and 
pleasing in their manners, with a certain appearance of independ- 
ence ia their carriage.* When some of the visiters w^ere asked to* 
exchange their spears for trinkets, they shrewdly desired#the inter- 
preter to jnquire if, ^ when a vtbite man was in an enemy’s country, 
he ever sold his arms P’ These men go all but entirely naked ; their 
women generally are well clothed in long skin cloaks. . 

Lieutenant Farewell, of ihe qavy, was induced, for the sake of 
carrying on a trade with tffi? natives, to ifix himself at the buy of 
Natal, under the sovereignity of a chief of the name of Cbak% 
one of the most inhumafi and mpnstmus characters that 
existed, The account of |lm here published, as given by 
the Lieutenant, appears scarcely credible. He puts death 
men, women, and children wfep oppose him; he keepa twelve 

hundred 
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hundred concubines, and those of whom he becomes tired he 
distributes among his officers. ' He suffers no one to see him eat 
or drink ; his chiefs approach him in a crawling attitude ; if any 
^one should laugh or smile, or c6ugh or sneeze, he is immediately 
put to dciilh. One ugly person having disturbed the serenity of 
his features, he called out — ‘Take that man away and slay him, 
he makes me laugh.’ We are slow to believe this; butVe can 
well imagine that the conversation the Lieutenant had with him, on 
a visit to his wooden house, is faithfully described f — 

‘ Showing me his house, he asked if the King of England could 
boast of so good a one ? 1 answered, “ Yes, much It^rger,” “ Ay, per- 
haps as large,*’ said Chaka ; “ but so good ? ** “ Oh ! yes, much 

better.” “ You have not looked at mine,” said Chaka ; “ look again ; 
your king may have as large a house, and seemingly as good, but not 
with so many conveniences.” I still, however, insisted that the house 
of my king was in everything superior, when Chaka desired me, in a 
serious and displeased tone, to look again, and again, and in short 
repeated this command six times before I saw the danger of my ad- 
hering to the opinion which 1 had formed. At lerfgth, therefore, I 
concurred with Chaka, by observing that I had not before looked with 
sufficient attention, and that his house was certainly the most com- 
fortable.’ — vol. ii. p. 391.f * 

Captain Owen having been informed, falsely as it appeared, 
that the rivers falling into Delagoa Bay extended several hun- 
dred miles into the interior, determined, unfortunately, to fit out 
his boats, to explore them. On cither side they found the land 
low, with imukly Hats and putrid swamps, the shores covered with 
niaugrovc trees, even far below the high-water mark ; the water 
salt and discoloured with mud ; the thermometer 85° All these 
rivers abound with hippopotami, which, though in general timid 
and harmless animals, are yet capable of exhibiting great courage, 
when thrown into a state of excitement, as appears from the fol- 
lowing incident : — « 

‘ Lieutenant Vidal had just commenced ascending this stream in 
*ins boat, when suddenly a violent shock was felt from undd^neath, 
and in another moment a monstrou| hippopotamus reared itself up 
from the water, and in a most ferocious and menacing attitude rushed 
open-mouthed at the boat, and with one grasp of its tremendous jaws 
seized and tore seven planks from her side ; the creature disappeared 
for a few seconds and^ then rose again, a^arently intending to repeat 
the attack, but was fortunately deterred w the contents of a musket 
discharged in its face. The boat rapidly filled, but, as she was not 
more than an oar’s length from th© shore,- they succeeded in reaching 
it before she sank, Her keel, in all probability, touched tb© back of 

animal, which irritating him, oedasioned this furious attack, and 

M i y x' — ^ — r 7 1.. — 1 

This officer, oil returning by land with a party to Matal, was met by some of 
t hsff o savages ana inhumanly massacred. 

„ had 
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had he got his upper-j^ above the gunwale, the whole broadside 
must have been torn out. The force df the shock from beneath, pre- 
viously to the attack, was so violent that her stern was almost lifted 
out of the water, and Mr. Tanibs, the midshipman steering, was thrown# 
overboard, but fortunately rescued be§)re the irritated animal could 
seize him.’ — vol. i. pp. 90, 9 If 

The,repeated attacks of the parties on these unwieldy animals 
were attended with po successful results; but this was not the case 
with one that, was made upon a band of Holloutontes, who, with 
their shields and spears, rushed, as furiously as the inppopotamus, 
towards the tents of the party at night, uttering the most hideous 
yells ; but the skins of these heathen offered less resistance than 
the hides of their hippopotami, to the volleys of balls and the 
bayonet points that w^ere prepared to welcome them : — 

‘ The constant flash and roar of the muskets, with the horrid yells 
of the assailants, breaking upon the still dark gloom, produced a ter» 
rilic sc^ie ; an occasional groan, however, as a ball found its fleshy 
bed, and the falling of some, soon intimidated the barbarians, and, 
after a short hut desperate struggle, the cries of war and defiance 
were changed into shrieks of terror and dismay, followed by a pre- 
cipitous retreat, not, however, forgetting their wounded, wliom they 
carried off? — vol. i. pp. 97, 98. ^ 

The rivers at thirty miles, and some of them at a less distance, 
from their moutlis*, were found to have so much contracted their 
streams as not to make it worth while pursuing them farther. The 
fatal effects of going e^eii tlius far were not long delayed. Mr. 
Tambs, who had escaped the fangs of the liippopotamus, was the 
first victim to that dreadful disease which afterwards made such 
havock among the officer# and cre>vs. A few days after the death 
of the above-mentioned officer, a seaman of the Leven w'as taken 
ill and shortly expired. Captain Lechmere, a volunteer in the expe« 
dition, was seized three days after this, and at once anticipated the 
result. This fine young man, the s(?n of the late Admiral Lech- 
mere, had excited so general a feeling of respect and esteem among 
all ont)oard, and there is so characteristic (we should say whim** 
sical, were the occasion less melancholy) a trait coniitjcted with 
his immediate dissolution, that we give the whole passage 

‘ This interest in his fate was strongly exeipplified in the attachment 
of his attendant, William Newntan, a marine, who was as much con- 
cerned as if he had been h^s nearest relative;, he carried him from 
place to place like a child, as poor Lechmere's fevered fancy dictated ; 
sang to him, fanned him, moistened his lips, and was silent or still as 
his patient directed, and at last brought him by his special desire inio 
the captain’s cabin, where there was already a young midsfaipmatt In 
almpjst the same hopeless state. As the bell was striking the inidilight 
hour, he sank into the d^eamlesa^ sleep of death. His last momenta 
were attended with a romantic interest. The fever being very high 
« a short 
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t short time before his decease, every mean/ were tried to calm hktt, 
but in vain ; the same impatiehtipainful restlessness still prevailed, «■ 

* At lensrth Captain Owen; who knew from experience that singing 
^had a powerful effect in soothing extreme pain by diverting the mind 
^rom its sufferings, and fearful that the heart-rending expressions and 
,^ries uttered by Captain Lechmere might produce an injurious effect 
upon the other object of his solicitude, commenced thatpatheti^j ballad, 
“ Here a sheer hulk lies poor Tom Bowline/* Tjie first note produced 
a cessation of Iiis frenzy : from raving madness he sank into almost 
total insensibility, which continued until Captain Owen came to the 
words ** His soul is gone aloft!** when a long guttural sound an- 
nounced that his spirit was fled, which was instantly confirmed by his 
attendant saying, in a melancholy tone. “ He*s gone, Sir !’* — And 
aloft, I hope !*’ replied the Captain, as he concluded his song/ — ^vol. 
i pp. 128, 129. 


We remember having heard of Captain Owen’s notions on this 
point, when, in the midst of the dead and dying on Fernando Po, 
he daily witnessed the loss of some one or more of his Compa- 
nions ; he there, as now, stoutly maintained tljat imagination and 
apprehension killedmore than the climate. Captain Lechmere's 
servant, we are told, took to his bed the day after his mas- 
ter’s death ‘ with a determination to die Captgin Owen, per- 
ceiving at once the nattfre of his case, ordered him to be freely 
Stipplied with wine ; but after three or four *days the man an- 
nonneed solemnly to his messmates that, at the midnight bell, be 
should be no more. Still he took his wine fre^,ly, fell fast asleep 
that night, and awoke in the morning, toliis great astonishment, 
quite well. His disease, the Captain asserts, was only of the 
imagination, produced by sympathy ai»d apprehension ; and the 
cure of this man convinced him that a mental affection could only 
be removed by an oblivious medicine. 

The fever, however, in spite of wine and medicine, soon began 
to make jdrfeadful ravages : tbe'^^cases aiif stated to have amounted 
to upwards of twenty, ^ amorig whom there was not one who had 
*hbt been employed aw ay from the ship on these river expeditions/ 
Herewediave at once the cause of all their misfortunes. Mr. 
Cannon, a midshipman, the carpenter, the caulker, a seapian, and 
a marine, Were the next victims, The surgeon and principal officers 
of the l^ven representSd to the Captain the absolute necessity df 
r^m^ing into the o^n bay, where tlie sea-breeze was blowing, to 
save tfie lives of tlje people. The whdle crew >vas but sixty, out 
of whom twebty-mtte were laid up with fever ; but Capt. Ow'en, 
ttiobgh tb#ugbt proper to comply wiffi the wishes of bis officers, 
aill maintat^^^ hisdoctrine that the disease was much more the 
iltsult of fear Wd anticipation than of the climate. In tfaisWpedt^ 
gallant daptain is partly" borne out hff the opinion t^Mained 
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in the cautionary addretis of the College of Physicians on the first 
approach of cholera ; but we are iqcHiied to think that, by men of 
ordinary understandings, the rnortality, on the present occasion, 
will be mainly ascribed to the ciflFects of the muddy creeks and 
inlets, the putrid swamps and mangrpve jungles, that cover ihd 
banks of the rivers. It woirld, indeed, be absurd to talk of a bad 
climataon the open sea, or clear dry ground, in the latitude of SO * 
If anything were Avanting to affbrd a decisive proof of the cause 
of the dreadful mortality, we have it in the fate of the party, consist-* 
ing of six officers and twenty-four seamen and marines, sent under 
Captain Cutfield of the Barracouta to explore the Manice, or King 
George’s River, On the party’s return to the bay, a telegraph signal 
announced that the captain, four officers, and eighteen men were 
on the sick-list. To Captain Cutfield, Lieutenant Gibbons, Mr; 
Morley, the master, and Mr. Watkins, midshipman, the disease 
proved fatal — thus making the aggregate of deaths amount to 
twenty ; and when the ships left Delagoa Bay for the northward, 
fifty were in their hammocks ; and though it is stated that the 
pleasing effect of novelty, together with the sea air, produced a 
most salutary change in many, yet several more died ; a mid^ 
shipman, two seamen, and a boy, in the Leven j and the boatswain, 
a marine, and a boy, in the Barracouta. • 

The Cockburu, furnished a party to explore the Mapoota 
River, falling into the southern part of the bay ; and here again, out 
of twenty men the whole crew, there remained alive on the return 
of the vessel oufy seven officers and men— Lieutenant Owen 
being the only white person on board able to do anything. Here 
then we have another proyf that these river explorations were the 
sole cause of the * melancholy consequences’ alluded to by the 
Editor of this book. ‘ Frightful,’ says Captain Owen, ^ was the 
list of those who had fallen beneath the deadly curse of Africa, 
amounting to two-thirds of the officers and one-half of the crews 
of the three vessels.’ We may observe that this curse is equally 
felt on the western coast. The master of the steamer, in whicl^^ 
Lander is now exploring the Niger, on pretence of beiog loo soon 
for the swelling of that river, dawdled away the time in the creeks 
of the co^st — the crew caught the fever, which they carried into 
the Nun— and he and t wen tv-six of th^p^^rty died. The rest 
recovered only on reaching tfie bills through which the Niger 
flows. ♦ • 

There was one other river-expedition on the present survey 
equally deplorable in its results, with which we shall finish , 
painful part of the Narrative — it is that of the Quiliman^i hf^hj^ 
one of those to which, by his instructions, Captain Owen a Jiurti-* 
cular attention.was directed* The party sent to explore pits river 
VOL. L. NO. XCIX. K Ut 
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it liftst as high a» Senna> and if practicaWe to Tete., the extreme 
Aetllement of the Portugues^^^consisted of Lieutenant Browne, 
Mr. Forbes, the botanist, Mr. Kilpatrick, assistant-surgeon, and 
two black servants, Antonio and. Adonis. The governor of Qni* 
limane supplied them with a large canoe of eight or ten tons, and 
i black subaltern officer to accompany them. The river soon 
nmowed from a mile in width, till, at some forty miles from the 
tea, it was only from twenty to thirty yards broad. * They there- 
fore crossed by land to another branch ; the country flat, pretty 
well cultivated, and abounding with villages. At the house of one 
Paulo Mariano they were received in the most kind and hospitable 
manner. Here the Zambezi united with the larg6 river or branch 
called the Luabo. The following description will answer for most 
of the half-caste residents invested with official authority in the 
interior : — 

* This Paulo Mariano held the rank of colonel in the militia, having 
under his command about one hundred natives, armed with muskets, 
according to the fashion of the country ; he was likewise a merchant, 
dealing largely in ivory and gold-dust. His days were spent in an 
unvaried routine of sleeping and indolence ; the following details of 
one being fully descriptive of all He rose early, and amused himself 
in the balcony of his hou^e until breakfast, by smokifxg several cha- 
rotes ; at eight he breakfasted, and then occupied himself for a short 
time among his people, slept away the noon hourr and dined at two, 
the table groaning beneath a profusion of meats, dressed in a variety 
of ways, in which port wine generally formed a principal ingredient. 
After the meal was ended, and he had smoKed another charote, the 
old gentleman once more retired to rest, and did not rise again until 
the coolness of the evening drew him forth, enveloped in a cloak, to 
enjoy the refreshing air ; at nine he took supper, and shortly after 
retired to bed.* — vol. ii. pp. 49, 50, 

Mr. Browne states, in his Notes, that many of the men belongs 
ing to the Colonel were perfect models of the human frame : no 
atner dress than a mere watst-cloth — their hair long and neatly 
4 )laited-^they were evidently a mixture of the Gallas or 

this pW^ce two of the party were taken ill ; but their kind host 
fitted up a canoe with every convenience, which carried them up 
Cbaponga, the residence of Donna Pascoa. The river was 
’broanli the stream rapid, on account of numerous sand-banks, 
. .amt ffieir progress iriew. On their arrival, Donna Pascoa recSved 
Ibem iiridi many e^|iressions of welconib. This lady is governess 
of the diftriet and* oolonel of a militia of native negroes. She 
paja an annt^l sum for her ^government, and levies taxes in kind, 
1 eoesisting of ^becsnwax, fowls, meat, vegetables, oil, 

. Timber for tie largest canoes is a source of considerable ^fit, 
which, she told Mr. Browne; would be greatly increased if she 

were 
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were allowed to work iwo gold mines lately discovered within her 
territoiy. , # 

* Her domestic establishment was in a style of much splendour. 
The display at meals was sumptuous, the table being coveted wUJi 
massy plate, while the viands* were of .the choicest quality. She Warf 
a merchant, and considered the richest in the colony, bet prhcipal 
agent •being a Banyan, or of the Hindoo left»handed Caste, who 
travelled through the country with Indian and Ettro|iean goodie 
collecting in return gold, ivory, and slaves. ~voi. ii. p. 50* 

This good lady prepared two canoes to convey the party to 
Senna, with aij ample supply of provisions. Mr. Forbes Was 
very ill, and became worse from the cold, the thermometer having 
fallen as low as 62°. ^Oii the fifth day after their departure, lie 
breathed his last. Very unlike Donna Pascoa's welcome was their 
reception by the commandant and priest of Senna ; the latter 
had a repulsive and crafty expression of countenance, and his 
conduct corresponded with his features. Ten houses of Eu- 
ropean construction, and a scattered assemblage of huts, com- 
pose the town of Senna, situate on a plain covered with a fori^ft 
of tamarind, mango, and cocoa-nut trees, interspersed with filthy, 
stagnant pook, sufticiently demonstrative of the uuhealthiness of 
the place, and of the inactivity of its infiabitants. The district of 
Senna and of Tefe, about sixty leagues higher up, would be capa- 
ble, with an industrious population, of producing all the luxuries of 
life for export aivl consumption, but the commerce is chiefly con- 
fined to gold, ivory, and slaves. 

Donna Pascoa's husband having died at Senna, this lady came 
thither to settle his affaifs, and in her company the two travellers 
spent about a fortnight comfortably, at the end of which time both 
were seized with fever, and in a few days Lieutenant Browne 
expired, leaving Mr. Kilpatrick in the midst of disease, sorrows, 
and difficulties, against which in bis enervated state he was ill able 
to contend. The two servants, j^ntonio and Adonis,^ were both 
ill, btit they contrived to procure a coffin, and with the aid of 
some negroes dug a grave, and interred the corpse, wfaiefa the prMt 
had refused to do. 

Mr. Kilpatrick was now thrown into a state of hopeless despon- 
dency, from which nothing could arouse him ; unnerved and bro- 
ken-hearted by disease and melancholy refletitions, be had recoume 
to spirituous liquors. j)onna Pascoa was most attentive to hhn i 
she took him to Chaponga, where for a time he left off driidcteg 
spirits, but complaining that food injured him, he pr6j|enfl|f Re- 
turned to the vicious practice, and in a little while sAftk utider 

K §1 'his 
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his disease. * Thus/ says Captain OweiS, ‘ terminated this ill- 
fsied ^sapedition, in which thr^. gentlemen of more than common 
talent and enterprise found early and distant graves.’ 

Much needs not be said of Mozambique. It is a low cofal 
^tahd in the mouth of the ^ harbour^ of the same name which 
si^ahites it from the main laud ; the town is built on the side 
of the island which faces the harbour. In the palace and* forts, 
and some of the houses^ are still visible the •remains of former 
grandeur^ but the whole place had the appearan(;e of rapidly 
Falling into decay. Its ancient wealth and vice-regal splendour 
are now lost in poverty and gloom. The' population is made up 
of a few native Portuguese, Arabs, Creoles, and* slaves, the last 
by much the most numerous. The principal trade consists of 
these* unhappy beings, with skins, ivory, and a little gold-dust. 
The following story says little for the moral tone of the society 
here J— 

A Portuguese family, notorious for wealth and licentiousness, 

resided at Mozambique, Of the female branches Donna L was 

reputed handsome ; she had for a short time tasted the sweets of 
matrimony, hut was now a gay and young widow without any 
restraint. This lady was visited by all the gentlemen of the place. 
But the man who pretende^ to the exclusive enjoyinent<of her favours, 

was a Col. P de C , who united in his character all the 

essentials of a coward and a bully. * 

‘ It appeared, however, that he had rather overrated his powers of 

attraction, for Donna L was at once struck with a passion for a 

young Englishman, who was remarkable for ‘elegance of person and 
gentlemanly manners. The proofs of the lady’s preference for poor 
Dowling were too conspicuous to escape the penetration of the ct- 
dtvant lover, whose warm and jealous temperament was at once 
inflamed by all the demons of hatred and revenge. Fearing the 
coolness and courage of the English character, he endeavoured to 
control his anger until a favourable opportunity offered for a sure 
bloody sacrifice of its object. This event was perhaps a little 
hastened by a meeting which took place between the parties at the 

house of Donna L , when the colonel, a little excited hf wine, 

his cald-blooded policy, and, overcome by love and jealousy, 
iiot cmly insulted, but afterwards drew his sword upon Dowling in the 
presence. 

. IIThe E^nglishman acted as most of his countrymen would have 
under the same^eircumstances, by instantly seizing the cobm^, 
out of ttfe room, and then, it is said, kicking him down 
iiMlirs; concluded that this affair would not end here ; he 

that th^ Portuguese character was as brave and honourable 
as hiH ovhi, and, in eipectation of having to give the colonel satis- 
: faction in the ix#rning» went to bed. He slept upon the ground^floor 
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of the tavern, wae in the habit oii leaving: hie window npm dnl^ 
!ng the night. Four assassins, solciiers, by the direi^ion of the 
quished colonel, took advantage of this to enter his room andimalke a 
cowardly attack upon him whilst sleeping ; be awoke bleedingif^m 
several wounds, yet undismayed, arose? and with determined herqisip 
seized one of their weapons, and actually, in this exhausted s^te, Wat 
thtm out of the room. But this was his last effort ; he immedia^Jy 
sank upon the bed, dnd, from the injuries Avhich he had received, died 
within an hoi/r. All the inhabitants were much interested in tW 
case, and tned to bring the offenders to justice ; but the cowaWiy 
policy of the general would not sentence a soldier to death for aiiv 

crime. Accordingly neither Don de C nor aiiy of tW 

other assassins were punished beyond a short imprisonment atdl 
removal to distant posts.' — vol. i. pp. 259, 260, 261. 

The demoralization and depravity among all classes were found 
to be pretty nearly the same in the French settlements^ in Mada« 
gascar, and at the Seychelles, at the last of which the slave-poputa- 
tion is about seven to one, as compared with the free persons: In 
fact, the Jaxity of the social code, as to certain subjects, is pfCtf^ 
nearly the same in all the slave colonies, the West India islands^ 
we fear, not excepted. 

Captain Owen mentions a curioqs phenomenon which they wit-» 
nessed on their return to the Cape of Good Hope. 

‘ In the evening of the 6tb of April, when off Port Danger, the 
Barracouta was seen about two miles to leeward : struck with the 
singularity of her being so soon after us, we at first concluded tbafr it 
could not be she ; but the peculiarity of her rigging and other 
circumstances, convinced* us that we were not mistaken ; nay, so 
distinctly was she seen, that many w-ell-known faces could be 
observed on deck, looking towards our ship. After keeping thus for 
some time, we became surprised that she made no effort to join ue, 
but, on the contrary, stood away. But being so near the port to 
which we were both destined, Capt^n Owen did not attach mudi 
importance to this proceeding, and we accordingly continued nur 
coursd. . 

^ At fiun*set it Avas observed that she bove^to, and^ent a boat 
away, apparently for the pu^se of picking up a man overboard* 
During the night we could not perceiA*e any light or other indication 
of her locality. The next morning we aiic£>red in Siq^jib Bay, 
where, for a whole week, we were in anxious expectation of m 
arrival; but it afterwards appeared that at this veiy period 
Barracouta must have been above three hundred miles from us^ 
no other vessel of theWme class was ever seen about the 
voli. pp. >241, 242. > - 

This ^antom-sbip, according to the writer, had nb^ 

With the Flying Dutchman, though the crew w^erc profa^y not so 
easily satisfied of the contrary* A note tells us, * suen effects may be' 
^ produced 
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]$ro0u6ed by refraction certainly they may, but not, we mntt 
adi^ect, to the extent here mentioned, where the distant object is 
looxed at on the level surface ojf the sea, the intervening space 
Mounting to three hundred miles ! A very singular instance of this 
Kind is considered, however, as a well -authenticated fact. The old 
signal-man at the Mauritius has been known to announce the ap* 
preach of ships, which he v\’ 0 uld describe ,accut;ately, a day or tvvo 
before their arrival, and long before they could by possibility be seen, 
on account of the curvature of the earth. This was undoubtedly the 
result of refraction, in a particular state of the atmosphere, and of 
looking through it from the lofty summit, out of* which the cele- 
brated Peter Botte rises, above Port Louis.^ His accuracy on one 
occasion was put to the test, by his having announced the appear- 
ance of a ship with four masts : three days after this, a ship actu- 
ally having four masts arrived ; when it appeared she must have 
been seen by the signal-man upwards of three hundred miles off* 

, , The next and equally miserable settlement of the Portuguese, 
to the northward of Mozambique, is Quilimane, anciently an Arab 
colony, the natives of which the followers of Vasco de Gama 
destroyed, putting to the sword every Mahomedan resident ; but 
as Captain Owen truly says, ^ the sins of the early PoVtuguese have 
here been visited upon many geiheratipns ; the climate, poison, and 
the dagger are constantly destroying the present race ; and, although 
ip possession of the finest country in the world, they are entirely 
dependent upon other nations, importing all their^enjoyments, save 
tfco grossest sensuality.’ This last species of ‘ enjoyment,’ exclu- 
sively their own, and their wretched slate of dependence, have 
equally, it is plain, their origin in the vile traffic in slaves. From 
their indolent sensuality they are starving in the midst of plenty, or 
rather where, with the smallest degree of labour, there could not but 
be plenty ; for neither the soil nor the climate can pe mainly to blame 
where cocoa-nuts, mangoes, oranges, limes, bananas, pine-apples, 
Ifhaviis, and plantains are spontaneously produced ; where the ordi-^ 
ithty vegetables of Europe — cabbage, lettuce, spinach, peas, fieans, 
jjl^uffipkiUs, cucumbers — are found to flourish ; and where the most 
tiiefiil kinds of grain, as rice, millet, maize, and even wheat, can 
be raised. 

jast r^uMer*we had occasion to notice that hitherto un- 
pbenpmenox called the ^ripples,’ so commonly met with 
in the Indian ocean. At Quilimane one of the squadron had to 
encnnMr i tunp^itltuous movement of the sea; fully as inexplicable, 
jknown by the npin® rollers,’ — ^ a wave that moves like, a pre^ 

hill pf if ater, differing in magnitude, in particular situations, 
height, and overwhelmfug every thing in its 
occurs frequently in a perfect and is generally 

' supgP^^d 
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supppsed to he first put in motion hg a diststnt g«le of mnAk TlMb 
short time these rollers continue, fi'equently not more df: 

twenty minutes, is unfavourable to such a supposition ; sotim iut>- 
marine lifting of tlie ground would s^em to .be motp probapl^ 
The Julia sloop of war, \Ylien lying oiF Tristan d’Aounha, wai 
driven^ from her anchors in a dead calm by these ralhr^: tka 
W'as dashed on the beach with such fury as scarcely to leave 
whole piece of her remaining, and her cr.ew, with the exception pi 
thirty men, perished. Captain Owen says, — 

‘ During the night the swell became much more considerable, but 
it was not until tjie ebb-tide that the waves commenced breaking jli 
heavy rollers, tw'o or three of which fell partially over us ; Jt!|i 
there was nothing thatled us to apprehend danger, until, whilst 
breakfast, one of vast magnitude burst with terrific fury on our 
decks, bearing every thing before it, almost swamping the vessel, 
and throwing her on her beam-ends. T%vo men who were on deck in 
an exposed situation were carried off their legs, and one washed 
overboard, who would inevitably have been drowned had not the 
other, by a spirited exertion, thrown him a rope, and succe^ddA in 
rescuing him from his perilous situation.’ — vol. i. p. 238. 

Another of the wretched establishments of a fallen and degraded 
nation, chiefly occupied as a slave mart,ts at the bay of Inhambau, 
in 24^ south latitude. From this place commences the tract of 
country known by the name of Sofala. * 

"The port of Sofala, its castle, its tow^n, in short everjr thing 
relating to it, bad excited the strongest interest amongst us ; in olden 
time, it w^as the Ophir of Solomon, whence his fleets returned laden 
with “ gold, almng trees, and precious stones the spot whither 
♦the early but venturous Phoenician navigators steered their cumbrous 
barks, and where, in later years, Albuquerque and the last heroes of 
the Portuguese race had distinguished themselves. 

* With all these claims upon the recollection, it was with tnutdi 
curiosity that we looked forward to, our arrival at Sofala, and Vldtli 
much disappointment at the total failure of our expectations, Insteijd 
of wffat the fancy pictured, remains of past grandeur and opulentS, 
frowning in decay and falling gradually to dust, we^ound bttt a 
paltry fptt and a few miserable mud-huts, the almost deserted abode 
of poverty and vice, 

* But not only here^ every place in Africa and India subject to the 

Portuguese has withered beneath the iron hand of oppression. Li 2 $t 
and avarice are their iflols, and never gbdc had more deViftod 
worshippers.* — vol. 5. pp. 318 , 319 . ' , 

Captain Owen is quite sure that Sofala is Solomon^i 
l^ecause the Arabic name is Zlofari the great similarity 
must be considered a ^ convincing proof.* We faa# 

Opinion of being convin^d by sudh etymological pfiOiaiSik h Z^oetdr 
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VinjCu^nti M^bo did not rashly #nake up his mind, camo to a very 
^ipTlp^ent conclusion, and places* Ophir on the coast of Arabia. 

At the Bazaruta Islands, the want of w ater is so severely felt, 
that the reptile race even sutler from \t ; a flock of lizards ran over 
the seamen while at dinner, to get at the water they had taken on 
shore with them ; ^ they absolutely drank of their grog, to th^ great 
amusement of our people, who, as they had proyed themselves such 
convivial companions, were desirous of taking them, on board for 
pets.’ 

On advancing to the northward, the last frontier post of the 
Portuguese is Ibo, after which comes the first Aiab settlement of 
Quiloa* This was once the most considerable of the Arab posses- 
sions on the coast, holding sovereignly over Sofala, Mozambique, 
and the intervening ports ; but now a miserable village, scarcely 
visited or known, occupies the site of ancient Quiloa ; and the 
wretched Arab hovels of the present day are blended among the 
ruins of the fallen city. ' It is really nmlancholy,’ says Captain 
^ to contemplate the devastation that the monopolizing 
spirit of mankind has produced on the east coast of Africa. 
\Vherever we went, even in the most obscure harbours, we could 
trace the remains of fory^ier wealth and civilization, contrasted 
strougly with present poverty and barbarism/ ^From hence the 
whole line of coast to the northward, with the numerous bays, 
harbours, towns, and villages, are under the dominion of the 
Imaum of Muskat. "I'he seat of his government is described as 
being nearly as wretched as its dependencies, and fatal to almost 
every Englishman who ventures to fix his abode there. JNo less 
than three of the India Company’s residents are said to have 
di^d within a few days after their anival. The w'onder vanishes 
after reading Captain Owen’s description of it : — 

* Muskat.must be the filthiest town in the world. It forms an entire 
bazaar, inhabited by every caste lOf Indian merchants, who dwell in 
narrow alleys, partly covered by open mats of palm-leaves, slightly 
interwoven ; these serve to keep out the sun, but admit the rainwely, 
so that after^^a shower the whole bazaar js knee* deep in mud ; and, as 
neither the sun nor the wind can find admission, it remain8«4n that 
state until the moisture is evaporated by the animri heat arising from 
tbie;.uuinerous passengers constantly in motion, or the mud carried 
awly upon*theirieet in cumbrous massesZ-p-vol i. p. S36. 

Oho of the inost valuable of the Imaum’s possessions on tlje 
coast of Africa, from its abundant produce of sugar and different 
kindit of grain, ia Zanzibar, in 6^'" S. Between the island and the 
main are numetbus safe and extensive harbours, formed by coral 
and islands. The neighbouring island pf Pemba is equally 
and between it and the main are iiuineix>us good harbours 
* ^and 
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and safe anchorage. At Melinda, where De Oatba ^8 fec^iifeS 
with. open arms, and which he describes as ^ pleasA0%"4itdilifed 
on a plain near the sea-shore, surrounded with gardens, atid tOur 
taining bouses neatly built of hewn stone, Avith handsome rbdmir 
and painted ceilings,’ there can now scarcely be said to %e a tbWn 
at all ;*and its inland territories are wholly occupied by flie Gafla 
tribes, spreading tej-ror and alarm among the Arab dows or Sdiall 
vessels that navigate the coast. 

Farther north is Mombas, the most valuable possession of the? 
linaum upon the whole coast. * Perhaps,’ says Captain Owen, 

‘ there is not a more perfect harbour in the world than Mbtnbas,* 
The harbour is very extensive, completely sheltered by the islaindi 
and a coral reef on each side. In fact, here are no less than three 
extensive harbours, capable of holding the largest fleets, and two 
or three rivers of considerable size fall into them. A detailed 
account is given of the many advantages the possession of this 
place would give to Great Britain, not only as a ci^mercial 
dep6t, but as a military station. In our opinion, we have depots 
and military stations more than enough already, and feel no desire 
of increasing them, even though ^ our holding Mombas Would be 
one of the ni5st eflectual steps toWard% the entire civilization of 
Eastern Afiica and the suppression of the slave trade.’ In fact; 
the British flag was at tliis very moment flying on the fort. The 
sheik, it seems, sent oft' a deputation to beg, in his own name and 
that of the people of Mombas, that they might be authorized to 
hoist the British flag, and place their town and territory in the 
hands of his Britannic "The offer of a country, possessing 

so many advantages, was irresistible. It is true, it was the legiti- 
mate possession of the’^Imaum of Muskat, with whom the East 
India Company were in strict friendship ; but the people wished 
it, and as, in modern times, the sovereignty is held to be vested in 
the people, there could be no impropriety in acceding to their 
wishes — the people of an oriental despot! — but let that pass^ 
The T5ritish flag was accordingly displayed, and^Lieutenaift 
Reitz appointed governdr ; Jbut his reign was short duration ; 
for wishing, naturally enough, to know something of the nature 
and extent of his new dominions, he set put for the interior in the 
rainy season, contrary to the advice of his subjects, Caught thi^‘ 
fever, and followed the fate of his comrades who had perishedj^n ^ 
thg muddy sw'ainps and creeks of Oelagoa Bay. We are tp)l4' 
that, under his government, many abuses were corrected, 

^justice for a short period reigned at Mombas/* {’ublfo 
imprisonmenf, finest# and banishment kept these 
in order; and * sentence was executed under Cisptaiut^ 
mediate inspection/ We need scarcely add -that, the mdtiiieiit these 

unauthorized 
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tinitUllKiriied and ^xtraordinaq^ prooeadiaga were made keowfl in 
BiKfland^ immediate orders were sent out to deliver up tlie plaoe 
to its proper owner. 

From the river Juba to Cape 'Guardafuii and along ^he coast 
to the entrance of the Red* Sea^ th^ country is inhabited by a 
race of people called Somauli^ w'ho profess to observe thp pre*^ 
eepts of the Koran : they are represented as a mild generation, of 
pastoral habits, and confined almost entirely to the coast, the inte- 
rior being occupied by the tierce and untamable Gallas. From 
Guardafui, in lat. 3*" N., to Mukdeesha, in 2!" S., the whole line 
of coast is a naked and rocky shore, rising abruptly to the height 
of from two to four hundred feet, which, in advancing to the south* 
ward, declines into a sandy plain : in the whole extent of this por^ 
tion of the coast there are neither bays, rivers, nor inlets. 

In those tranquil seas, not far from the line, there occurred one 
of those miraculous escapes in boat navigation of which our naval 
chronicles contain so many examples. A distant white speck, 
about eigtity miles from the coast, was seen in the horizon appa- 
rently approaching the ship : this was set down for an albatross, 
but it presently turned out to be a boat : — 

* As she approached, we ^peredved her to be a large* canoe, with a 
sail formed by a small piece of blue dungaree and an old cotton sheet. 
In her sat four black men, haggard and emaciated in their appear- 
ance, while a fifth lay stretched at full length under the seats, appa- 
rently in a dying state. They lowered their sail, ai^d seemed to hesi- 
tate whether or not they should venture on board ; upon which we 
endeavoured to remove their fears by friendly motions to advance, 
and by means of one of our seamen, who spoke a little Arabic. We 
iiuegined, of course, that they belonged to th| coast, but by venturing 
tdo far out had been blown off. To our astonishment they replied in 
French, inquiring in a most anxious manner if we were of that nation^ 
and on receiving an answer ta the contrary, they uttered a cry of joy, 
and paddled alongside as fait as ^heir little remaining strength would 
allow. 

Upon coming on board, it was evident that 

^ Famine, despair, cold, thirst, and heat 

Had done their work oh them by turns ^ 
i^dit was some time before they were sufficiently recovered to make 
tr# Acquainted with their hij^ory.* — ^vol i p. 

tt Whs sinmly this. ^Tfaey were runaw^ slaves, escaped from the 
i^rkmyoi a Fr^cb owner of the Seychelles. They started with a 
little fl^h, rice, qud about a gallon of water, which, ignorant of th^r 
Oburse, atid tboqgbtless of the future, they had consumed in the^st 
jfevv days, and^^re actually, when picked up, in the li^st st^u of 
starvation' * S^ent^n nptchesjn the side of their capoe 
the many days of mispiy and distresi ffiey heid passed during thia 

voyage 
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voyage of seven hundred and fifty mijes. Hie poof negm in thor 
bottom of the boat expired in less than an hour after Ms faojpcNi 
had vainly been awakened to life and liberty.’ 

Capt. Qwen, during the completion of the survey of the eisteru 
coast of Africa, took ineasuiies for extimining the western coast of 
Madagjjscar, which was but partially and very imperfectly known* 
On the north-west ^coast of this great island, which extends from 
Cape Amberto Cape St. Andrew, he surveyed several commo- 
dious, safe, and extensive bays and harbours, tlie principal of 
which are Passandava, Nareenda, Majanibo, Bembatooka, and 
Boyauna. Mar.y large rivers fall into those bays, whose sources 
are no doubt in the chain of mountains that, running north and 
south, divide Madagascar into two portions. The remaining part 
of the western coast, from Cape St. Andrew to Cape St. Mary, 
an extent of ten degrees of latitude, presents a long-continued rocky 
or sandy sliore (with the exception of St. Augustin Bay), bound 
with reefs and islands of coral : — 

* The coast from St. Augustin’s to Boyauna Bay is almost an 
ried, low, marshy plain, irrigated by barred rivers, bounded by a lina 
of sharp-pointed coral masses, uncovered when the tide is out, and in 
two or three places a complete archipelago of rocky islets, assuming 
a variety of whimsical shapes, among which that of the cauliflower 
appeared the mo8t*predominant.’ — ^vol. ii. p. 97 . 

At Bembatooka Bay were three American vessels actively en- 
gaged in completing their cargoes, which consisted almost wholly 
of jerked beef which tliey prepared themselves, preserving the tal- 
low and curing the hides on the spot. In slaughtering the beasts, 
which they procure^ for a trifle, * the heads, hearts, oflFal, and 
bones, are thrown into the middle of the town, and there left to 
putrify in the sun, filling the air with most disgusting odours, 
highly productive of disease the heads and hearts of the builockf 
were, however, very acceptable to, the surveying par^jr, who had; 
been so long on salt provisions. 

This details which Capt. Owen gives of his intercourse with 
Radama would have been interesting if published at th^ time, but 
after the lapse of so many years, the information which has 
been conveyed through sO many channels to the public, respecting 
the progress of this extraordinary reformer of his countiy^men, they 
do not seem to call fCr pilrticuiar observatiojii 
The little squadron, On taking its final leatyc of Madagascar, frm 
ceeded once more, as if spell -bound, to that fatal bay ot Delag^jif 
A party set out #d ascend one of the rivers, for the 
bhnlhig the hippopotamus^ Whilst they were in dfl the 

hadfits of these huge animats, a, shrill angiy aGmuii |#ch^ 
iheir eaii, and presently Mr. Barrette, a inidibipiiiilllt rushed 

from 
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the reeds, his face covei;ed M^ith bio6d, caiiittg^ loudly (cf 
assistance to Lieutenant Arlett, who bad just been attacked by a^n 
elephant. The party proceeded tp the spot, and found their unfor- 
Hinate'' comrade stretched motionless, on bis back, covered with 
blood and dirt, and his eyes starting from their sockets, in all the, 
expressive horror of a violent death. It was some time before he 
showed any symptoms of life ; they succeeded^ however, in carry- 
ing him on board, where he gradually recovered, , and ^vhen he 
b^ame sufficiently collected, he gave an account of wbat befel 
him, which shows the extraordinary sagacity of the elephant, even 
in its wild state. He, at the fii-st approach of the*animal, thought 
he had stuinbled upon an enormous hippopotamus, the object of 
their pursuit, but was soon undeceived. 

‘ The animal, which appeared highly irritated at the intrusion, 
waved its trunk in the air, and the moment he spoke, reared upon its 
hind legs, turned short round, and, with a shrill, passionate cry, 
rushed after him, bearing down the opposing reeds in his t^ay, while 
Lieutenant Arlett vainly attempted to effect his escaj)e. For a short 
time he had hopes of eluding his pursuer, as the animal perceived 
one of the seamen mounted on the top of a tree, about twenty feet 
high and three in circumference, menacing him by bis voice and 
gestures, while preparing to fire. The elephlint turned short round, 
abd, shrieking with rage, made a kind of spring ajgainst the tree, as 
if to reach the object of his attack, when his ponderous weight bore 
the whole to the ground, but fortunately without the man, 

who slipped among the reeds. The ferocioifs animal still followed 
him, foaming with rage, to the rising bank of the river ; the man 
crying loudly, “An elephant! an elephant !” until, closely pressed 
by hja pUrsuei', they both came upon the top of^ the slope, where the 
party who had heard his cries were prepared, and instantly fired a 
volley as the elephant ap|)eared. This made him return with increased 
fury to Mr. Arlett, who, in his eagerness to escape, stumbled and 
feiC the huge beast running aver him and severely bruising his 
ancle. 

♦ ‘ As soon as he had passed, Mr. Arlett arose, and, limping with 
pa|p« atten 9 pted once more to retreat, but the animal returned to the 
trunlp was flourished in the* air, and the next moment the 
up^tnnate o$cfr wa^a struck senseless to the ground. On recover-^ 
ing .Mmsdf, Ilia, situatjon appeared >» huge antag^^niat 

aMiwng over hitn, chafing and screainiqg vdth rage, pounding the 
ei^lihvntb hiaftet, an((l ploi^hmg it with hi| tusks. When the. party 
fitst 8^ tkeufj, Mr. Arlett was, lying between the elephaat’a 
aiid %a<l it been the intention of the animal to destroy bim,,placi|ig .a 
fb(^ upoh h!s sedselesa body would in a moment him crushed .Mm, 

bnt it ik pirobahte that his object nma*oi^y to pfinisl^im 
.amr|a, not to eoiijebture behig: pet^tftljr io at^oraatwh 

character of this noble but revengeful beast. 


It 
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‘ It appeared that the elephant, on his last return to Mr. Arlett, 
had filled bis trunk with mud, which, having turned him on hk back^ 
add fprced open his mouth, he blew down his throat, injecttng' a large 
quantity into the stomach. It was this that produced the inflated 
app^jarance of Mr. Arlett’s countenance, for he was almoat in a atate 
of suffocation, and for three ^ays aftei* this adventure, he occasion- 
ally vomited quantities of blue sand.* — vol. ii. pp. 211, 212. 

The consequence of this last visit to Delagoa Bay, and of the 
bunting excursion, is thus stated by Captain Owen 

‘ The fatality of the Delagoa fever was here further exemplified 
by the death of our purser, Mr. Thomas Farley, and Lieutenant 
Richard Nash, of the Royal Navy, a gentleman, who, after invalid* 
ing from His Majesty*s sloop Espiegle, sailed as t passenger on 
board the Leven, for the purpose of obtaining a knowledge of sutveyr 
ing. It was supposed that he imbibed the fever whilst engaged in 
the hippopotamus hunt up the Dundas River, and Mr. Farley, by 
sleeping two nights on shore : both continued in good health until 
after our arrival at the Cape, a period of three weeks, when they 
were attacked nearly at the same time, and died within a few days of 
each other.* — vol. ii. p. 223. 

The results of this expedition, so important to hydrographi- 
cal science ^nd navigation, are thus summed up by Captain 
Ow’en : — • 

‘ During the five years which we had been absent, w^e had traced# 
about thirty thousand miles of coast line, which was transferred by 
measure to paper, occupying nearly three hundred large sheets. 
Most of the details of this work were before but imperfectly known, 
and many we were entirely ignorant of ; so that at one view it is 
showm in how great a degree navigation has profited by the expedi** 
tion. But, to form a just idea of the magnitude and character of 
the w'ork, the charts and plans made during the voyage should be 
referred to, nearly the whole of which were furnished to the Admi- 
ralty in duplicate. In the course of our service, we were called upon 
in numerous instances to correct the errors of former navigators, 
and fix the latitudes and longitudes of places that had not before been 
detenftined.^ — voL ii. . pp. 376, $77, > 

It is much to be regretted, however, that, in tra^siAg such 
an immense extent of coast-line almost unknown, and whdily 
unexplored, objects of natural history should not have engaged 
the particular attention of some one in the expedition, who niigbt 
have been charged with the duty of collecting whatever ap- 
peared, to be curious. It required not professed naturalist to 
this, and to preserve specimens. The botanist, as we bave^ aiafpt 
fell an early victim to one of those pestiferous rivers, ill wli^ j^ 
many of the oflScers and crew perished. We are fu% aware tl^i 
pfmaime^sorveying, and laying down, tlm rimulis of 

obkervalmna 
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observfrtions on paper, afford full oeciipation to the officers and 
generally of small vessels j but the surgeons and assistant- 
surgeons have plenty of time on their bands, and we know not in 
what manner they could spend their leisure hours with more 
*amusement to themselves, and greater advantage to the public, 
than in the investigation of the wonderful objects of the creation. 
There is one subject in particular, that on the present expedition 
was constantly before their eyes, and one as ter which our informa- 
tion is very imperfect — the objects themselves most wonderful, 
but the manner and the means of their production, the creatures 
even by whom they are produced, and their whole economy, so 
enveloped with the veil of mystery as to be very little under* 
stood. It is scarcely necessary to say, that we allude to the mul- 
titude of coral islands and reefs, which were found to extend, on 
the present voyage, over a very considerable portion of the ^ thirty 
^ousand miles of coast-line’ which the expedition traversed. The 
Seychelles and Comoro Islands, almost the whole of the western 
coast of Madagascar, and the eastern coast of Africa, from Dela- 
goa Bay to the entrance of the Red Sea, are fenced in, as it were, 
with one continuous chain of coral reefs. We are apt to regard 
with wonder the stupendous results of the art ayd industry of 
man, whether exemplihe^l in the massy temples and pyramids of 
Egypt, the gigantic wall of China, the island-raieed Breakwater in 
Plymouth Sound, or the splendid ruins of Greece, and the two 
yet perfect and magnificent temples of London and of Rome ; 
but after all, what are they, or ail of them, whUher regarded in 
point of magnitude or of symmetry, when put in comparison with 
the creations of the minute and insignificant worms which fabri- 
cate ffiese coral reefs and islands, and of whom they are at once 
the habitations and the tombs ! One single group of these litho- 
phytes would be sufficient to supply materials for all the monu- 
ments which the art and industry of man have ever raised. They 
are so numerous in the Indiati and Pacific Oceans, and so unin- 
terruptedly increasing, that in the course of ages these seas must 
be filled up, and land must usurp the place of water ! This result 
may not iake place in ten thousand, or ten times ten thousand 
years, but cOme it must. 


Art, Britain in 1833, By Baron d’Haussez, Ea* 
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to think that, realising the theory of Cicero'^', they find in literature 
a consolation in adversity — even in 'exile and the dungeon. We 
have already f given an account of the^work~§inall in volume, 
but considerable in talent and in\portance^which de Polignac 
felt himself called upon to publish l^st year, and that apeciitied 
makes us hope that he will give us a full history of his own admi* 
nistratii>n and of that eventful crisis which terminated, by th^ 
same blow, it and<^for a season, at least — the monarchy of the 
elder Bourbons. M. de Peyronnet produced an able tract rela* 
tive to the trial of himself and his colleagues ; and he has lately 
contributed some articles to the ‘Livre des Cent et Un,' which 
latter, howevei*, ^eem to us to partake somewhat of the pompous 
mediocrity of the work in which they are placed. We have reason 
to believe that Baron Capelle is the author of a volume pub- 
lished the other day at the Hague, and entitled ' De TOrigin^ 
etdes Progris de TEsprit Rdvolutionnaire — a volume of .which 
we shall probably have occasion to speak at large hereafter, but 
which a cursory perusal inclines us to pronounce creditable to his 
talents and character. M. de Montbel has put forth a kind of 
panegyrical life of young Napoleon, Duke of Reichstadt-— an odd 
subject for an ex-minister of Charles X., and treated in a poor, 
fiimsy, and aflected style : as they say that some diseases are gotten 
rid of by communicating them to others, M. de Montbel seems 
to have consoled his own ennui by transferring it to his readers. 
We have not yet heard that MM. de Chantelauze or Ouernon- 
Ranville have, sought the same remedy ; but the Baron d'Hausses 
has administered to himself — and unfortunately to his readers 
also — a very considerable dose of the literary narcotic in the two 
volumes which form the subject of this article. 

We opened them with every desire to be pleased — we had 
been accustomed to think favourably of M. d’Haiissez— his 
moral character is, as far as we know, unimpeachable — he had 
the reputation of being a diligent and honest ministeiw-we 
sympathize with his misfortunes~we approve and admire th^ 
mild and philosophic temper which seeks in liter^ure some 
compensation for the frowns of political fortune — afid yet, 
with alf our good predisposition, we cannot speak well of his 
work. It is to a surprising degm superficial and inaccurate ; 
and it is so, not only fixmi the mistakes to which a foreigner is 
always liable in describing a strange l^ountry, but from, we are 
sorry to say, the absence of a spirit of inquiry, of deduction, 

e H«bs studbi adolescsatiam slimtH-teaedtilem obiedisnt.^ secundat 
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comparison, — in short, of judgment^ which we expected from a 
n|an who has had such a share^ in the civil and political adminis- 
tration of a great empire. He sees and notes many apparent 
discrepancies between the manners and habits of English and 
i^rench society ; but he does not perceive, nor does he take the trou- 
ble of inquiring into, the causes which produce and often justify or 
reconcile those variances, He very often expatiates on differences 
Between the two countries which are merely fgrmaly a^d where a 
philosophical mind w'ould have seen that there is iio substantial 
difference at all. M. d’Haussez confesses that his observations on 
England are * free ^ and hopes they may be found ^ fair/ With 
their * freedom’ we are not at all disposed to qtiarrel. England 
is very tolerant of criticism even when severe, and M. d’Haussez’s 
criticism is — whatever he may have meant it to be — by no means 
pungent That it is ^ fair ^ we cannot at all agree, and shall be 
obliged to disprove : but indeed it was hardly possible that it should 
be fair ; for when a writer undertakes to compare or contrast two 
countries, of wlpch he knows one as a native, and the other not at 
all, it would be miraculous that, however good his intentions, 
he should succeed in giving an equally accurate picture of both. 
We therefore do not complain that he is prejudiced against 
us ; but we must censurfv a great deal of ignorance* and bad faith 
W'itli which he endeavours to bolster up his, prejudices. We 
do not blame him for being partial to France — ’tis very natural — 
but we do blame him for a flimsy affectation of impartiality which 
the whole spirit of his book belies. Whether ffom artful design 
or sheer ignorance, he occasionally makes minor errors in our 
favour; and on some topics he appears^to give us an advantage 
over France which we certainly should not have claimed for our- 
selves: but w'hatever little concessions he iiow^ and then makes 
in our favour he very soon resumes, and, by a series of mistakes 
and mis-statements, ends by leaving us no merit whatsoever — 
except, we think, the having b^ter roads. 

We hardly linow where to begin, or how to pursue our j^xami- 
lliation of ^ book which produces its topics in a very strange con- 
fusion; we believe it wdll be best tatake them great and small, 
Ujivial and impo^^tant, as thdy occur — 

* The small toWns that you pass through (in England), from the irre- 
gularity iVith which thi^ are planned, and from the fact of the houses 
^ng situate on the very.hprdars of the road, or some few feet from 
it, with gardens or a patch of green before the door, have, in truth, the 
appearance of large villages^ No public fromenade, nothing, in a 
word, which on the continent gives to a collection of houses the cha- 
racter of a town,; presents itself to the eye of a traveller.'-— p. 3 . 

Now here we have, oil trilling subjects indeed, a specimen bf M. 
d’Haussez' style. We 
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We khow not where M. d’Haussez landed, or by what road he 
reached London ; but tve do not perceive the difference which he 
finds between the small towns of England and France re- 
spectively. How, in the points* alluded to by M. d’Haussez> do 
Amiens and Canterbui^ differ ? Is. not the plan of Abbeville 
infinitely more irregular than that of Chichester? Have the 
houses '•in English towns gardens before every door, and are not 
the houses of French towns situated on the very borders of the 
public way? Has Windsor more or less the appearance of a town 
than St, Germain? or are Edgew^are or Hounslow more or less 
villages than Ville Juif or Moisselles? Then he thinks a publk 
promenade essential to give a collection of houses the character 
of a town. In France, no place is strictly called a town which has 
not walls; and streets inclosed within walls are generally dark, 
narrow, and unwholesome; the inhabitants of such towns find an 
agreeable and almost necessary promenade on th6 ramparts where 
they still exist, or on the spaces where the ramparts once ran; 
and sometimes there is a place d'armes outside the walls which 
aflbrds a promenade. Similar w alks exist in many English towns, 
but are, in general, unnecessary — where airy streets with spacious 
troHoirs'^ and |liops, gay by day and brilliant by night — or the 
suburban roads, furnished on both sides!* with gravel walks, and 
bordered by gardens and villas — afford much more agreeable 
walks than the formal and little-frequented avenues, alternately 
miry and dusty, wjth which the necessity of their position obliges 
a French population tt) be satisfied ; but w^hich, whenever the 
localities will pennit, we observe that they are ready to exchange 
for a well-paved street, or a handsome quay or terrace witliin 
the towm. Thus, then, because M* d’Haussez did not see at the 
gate of Canterbury or Chichester a gravelly quincunx of stunted 
trees, he pronounces that these cities are not towns, and that the 
inhabitants have no promenade ! 

His description of the first view of London is striking, and, for 
nine mcviths in the year, just. » 

‘ Something vague and confused, wdiich one cannot account 
a species of foggy envelope of fast extent, across which you think 
you can distinguish objects of a conical form, then ah imposing mass 
which crowns the whole of this vaporous picture, fixes the attention 
of the stranger — ^it is London, wdth its sombre and smoky sky, its*' 
numerous steeples, and its majestic St. Paul’s.’— p. 3. 

But he proceeds to say — 

‘ None of the long avenues, the imposing luxury of the approaches 

* It is singular that England has long had the thing, and not the word | fhe 

word, and not tlxo thing. However^ irgttmrs aje now making their way in Pdrii and 
<^ther French towns. ^ . 
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to continental towns — ^noue of^ those often impract!- 

' cable roads which conduct you to them ;' ^Ijmdications of a rich 
metropolis are handsom^ housfi^s sepayjiil^d ffoih ^ach other by 

f ardens, diminishing in extent as ypo. aptoroa^^h,, #nd disappea^nR^ to 
lake way for the houses whic|i form the London^ viinding 

roads of unequal breadth, but bounded on elwr 
trof loirs kept in admirable order, and filleiTwith ^cirHeges of ^11 kinds 
and fashions, circulating with inconceivabfe rapSdlfy*^— .pp; 3, 4. 

Now what does he mean by ‘ tKe imposing In^wy of the ap- 
proaches to contiimntal towns?* The straight, bat often, as he 
admits, ^ impracticable roads,* lined with trees which lea^ to most 
foreign towns may be very handsome; but have'-they anything of 
^imposing luxury* to be compared with the miles and miles of 
villas and gardens which form the approaches of London, and, in 
a less degree, of most English towns? At last he reaches London* 

‘ Here are new subjects of wonder, for everything is presented 
under a different aspect from anything in France which could form a 
subject of comparison. In London there is a crowd without confusion 
—bustle without noise — immensity with an absence of grandeur. 
One sees large streets ornamented with irottoirsy paved with slabs of 
stone. These are separated by iron railings from brick houses two 
stories Kigh^ devoid of sjyle, symmetry, or aught Hhat resembles 
architecture. Some compensation is afforded for all that is wanting 
in art by the existence of squares, whose centre presents a garden 
embellished by statues, flowers, and green sward, with the additional 
Ornament of fine trees.* — pp; 4, 5. 

Where were M. d*Haussez*s eyes when he imagined that London 
consists of * brick houses two stories high ? * we doubt whether he 
could find in any street in London onebnck house only two stories 
high. London houses have generally four stories, never less than 
throe, sometimes five or six. But many of Jiis remarks on our me- 
tropolitan architecture are correct. He does justice to the beauty 
of our bridges and most of opr churches, and, above all, to West- 
minster Abbey and St, Paul’s; and he is struck with the general 
^effect of the new whitewashed* architecture in Waterloo Place, 
Kegent Street, and the Regent’s Park. But he adds — 

‘ So much pains have been taken to reproduce the ancient style of 
architecture, that one might fancy oneself in an ancient Greek or 
Roman city : there is not a house which has not a monumental cha- 



• 'A ludicrous instance of this whitewashing abomination occurs in the great square 
ahoVr Charing Cross. The Union Club aud the College of Physicians form one facade ; 

. but unluckily the Club is plaster, and the College stone. In time the colour of the 
plaster httd assimilated itself pretty well with the stone, and the building looked uni- 
form and handsome j but it seems the Club is bound by its lease to paint its front once 
-evary three or four years, and it has been lately jiainteii of a colunr as different as 
possible from its unvarying neighbour : aud the facade is now divided— unequally 
light and dark, nke a scaramouch. 

racter. 
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racter. The slightest examination reireals the namemjs itnperfec-^ 
tions, the glaring faults of imitafioYi without taste, without reason, 
and at variance with the commonest rules Iff art. 

This is but too true ; it is impossible to look at the details of theses 
lines of architectural fagadt s naised oveV the huge staring windows of 
haberdashers^ shops, without beidg stnurk with their absurdity and 
incongruity. What miserable poverty of invention in the archi- 
tects, — what an absence of goo<i taste and conainan sense, to be 
able to find nothing inoie" appropriate to a line of shops than the 
temples of Greece and Ital) ! Luckily, they are but lath and 
plaster, and tlris .evidcnci; of our absurdity will not last much 
beyond the present goneiation. 

‘ Among the public buildirigs to be excepted from this rigorous 
censure are Somerset House, the New'Post Office, the Orphan Asylum, 
Newgate, the Mansion House, the Bank, and, in a less elevated order, 
some CJuh-houses, such as the T^nion, the TTnited Service, the Athe- 
naeum, and the Travellers’. Tliree of the theatres, the Opera, Covent 
Garden, and Drury Lane, are deserving of notice rather for their vast 
proportions than for their architecture. The Colosseum, which c6n» 
tains a panorama of London, is a noble edifice: it has the appearance 
of being transported from the hanks of the Tiber to those of the 
Thames.’ — pp. 7*, 8. • 

W'e fear tliat M# d’Hanssez is here too indulgent; Somerset 
House has nothing but its size to recommend it,- — it is only a 
heap of not inelegant details. 'J'he new Post Office (otherwise 
plain and respectable) irf ilisfigured by two unmeaning colonnades 
at the wings.* JS ewgate has no architecture, and ought not to 
have: the Mansion-house is full of faults ; and the Bank is at 
once paltry and extravagant. The Clubs are handsome, particu- 
larly the Afheiianm, which seems to us the most beautiful of all our 
modern buildings for its proportions and its happy union of sim- 
plicity and oinameiit. We agree, also, with M. d’Haussez that 
the Colosseum is a noble eilifice, but the last expressions of his 
sentence, lead us to doubt whether he is aware that it is — and was » 
meant to be — a fac-simile of the portico of the Roman Q^losseum* 

M. d’Haussez asks — * 

‘ not if there he a police in London, — that question the appearance of 
the policemen in their uniforms renders superfluous ; — but what the 
police does ? Its interference is not visible in the cleaning of the 
streets, nor in the indication of their names, for the names are want* 
ing at the end of most of the streets’ — (we had not observed this)-^- 
‘ nor in the regulation of the crowd of carriages at public places — 
in checking the shameless obtrusiveness of a certain class of woman 
— nor in abating stalls dangerous to the health and safety of th:0 p^b- 

I. .■..—I... I ' ....H....... , 

♦ We &re oot sure that we are quite right in calling them colotmadfi : in^rvioUi 
porticoes would be perhaps a fitter designation, and better express oiir ohjeetioii. 

h2 He’— » 
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lie’— (we had thought that th^re Avere fewer stalls in London than in 
Paris) — ‘ nor in an infinity of other objects which in other countries 
claim and deserve the attention of the police.* — vol. i. p. 12. 

• When we recollect that it i*s but three or four years since 
we have hail a police at ^all, and*, the difficulties and preju- 
dice with which the system li^s to contend^ we are surprised 
that they have done so much and so inoffensively ;* but in 
truth M. d’Haussez’ observation shows tliat 1ie does not under- 
stand our national history, institutions, or character. We believe 
that there is no European country, except England, which pos- 
sesses real individual liberty, — that is, where the. celebrated theory 

* that every man may do whatever the law does not expressly pro- 
hibit,* is reduced to actual practice. France, in the loosest mad- 
ness of her anarchy, or in the most halcyon season of the consti- 
tutional monarchy, had it not. Her police not only executes the 
law^, but supplies its deficiency, and decides summarily in all cases 
on which the law is silent : it acts on discretion ; — it is charged 
with the prevention, not merely of crime, but of inconvenience ; 
and we very much doubt whether there is one jot more of indivi- 
dual liberty in France at this hour than there was under Louis 
XIV, The state — the government — has no doubt less power to 
suppress or punish political offences ; but the minister of police 
and his gendarmerie are as busy and as powerful as ever were the 
lieutenant de police and the iiiar6chaussee — they, to use M. 
d’Haussez* own expression — ^ bestow' their attejition on an infinity 
of objects,’ on which our English tempers w'ould brook no lestraint. 
It is, therefore, not against the apathy of the police, but against 
the character of our constitution, that M. d’Haussez should have 
directed his observation! This is another instance of M. d’Uaus- 
sez* habit of looking only on the surface. 

M. d’Haiissez entitles his book ‘ Great Britain in 1833.* His 
book is published^ indeed, ip 1833, but there is not one word in 
it which has the slightest reference to any event or peculiarity of 
the current year. And what shall we think of him, as a stfitesman, 
or even as an ordinary observer of mankind, who affects to make 
distinctions and professes to describe the Great Brifaii\.of 1833, 
and who yet does not touch a single feature of the political and 
social aspect of this eventful and critical year? There is not, we 
believe, a considerate man in any country, who does not look with 
the most intense anxiety on the ‘ perilous experiment,* which we 
have been so mad as to make. The revolutionary party, throughout 
Europe, hails it with joy, and exclaims, ^ UAngleterre elle-m^me 
est m revolution/ — the friends of order and established govern- 
ment also admit, that she is en revolution^ but they see it with 
equal wonder and alarm — wonder that we should have pulled 

down 
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down that political system which wa*s so long the admiration and 
model of the world — and alarm, lest our rashness and folly may 
have prepared a dieadful catastrophe, not for ourselves only, but for 
the civilized woild. One would have^ thought that M. d’Haussez,* 
of all men, might have been*somewhat interested in such matters, 
and WT| were a little curious to sec how one of the principal 
authors and victims of the late French Kevoliilion might have 
contemplated ^our first steps in a similar experiment - but no ! 
M. d’llaussez is not tliat suit of inaij ; and he publishes a work 
called ^ingland in 1833’ — which might just as well, and indeed 
much better, havti been denominated ‘ Kngland in IH'iO/ 

The fust chapter of JSl. d’Haussez’ book is entitled London — 
the second is Dinner, We hope that M. d’Haussez is not really 
so light and frivolous a person as this order of topics would indi- 
cate ; but his chapter on dinner is (besides its being so ridiculously 
pioiniiient) contemptible in other views. W e shall spare our 
reailers the silly verbiage about ‘ taste’ and ‘ gastronomy,’ and the 
^ legitimate pleasures of a good citume,’ and ‘ the insipidity of the 
English kitchen,’ — they show a degiee of ignorance and want of 
observation at which we wonder, and a low-minded inflation of 
trifles which we legret. Indeed, the vvholc^chapter — w^e had almost 
said the whole boc^k — is an inflation of trifles — a kind of omelette 
soitfllce,"^ Only think of the following ^scientific* view of an 
English dinner ! — 

‘ To enjoy oncselT at table is, in France, an axiom of good sense and 
good company. Jn En,i:lari(l, on the contrary, to eat to live, seems to 
he the sole object ; there tlie refinements of cookery are unknown. It 
is not, in a w'ord, a science ; neither does tlie succession in which 
dishes should be served appear to be studied. To cover a table with 
immense pieces, boiled or roasted, and to demolish tlicin, tn the confu- 
sion in wdiich chance has placed them, appears to be the wlmlc gastro- 
nomic science of the country. The n^st ordinary seasoning of the 
English cuisine is a profusion of spices unsparingly thrown into the 
sauces. 'To correct the effect of this, recourse is had to the insipid ^ 
simplicity of plain- boiled vegetables, wljich continually^ circulate 
round the table, and with which* the host ivould fain load the guest's 
plate. Tiie meat is either boiled or roasted. The fish is alxoays boiled, 
and is served invariably with melted butter. The numerous,^ran^or- 
malions which the natives of the deep undergo before appearing on a 
French table are altogether unknown in England. Eggs are excluded 
from English dinner-tables, and even when produced at other mealsi 
they are served in the shell r for the talent of making an omelette 
enters not into the education of an English cook. English fowds are 

* ‘ There are,* says Cervantes, * men that^ill make you books, and turn them 
loose into the world, witla as much despatch as they would do a dish pf f riders**— 
Don QuixoiCj c. iii. p. 2. 

of 
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of an indifferent quality ; and g^ame is subjected to a process of roasts 
ing which deprives it of all its flavour. The confectionery is badly 
made and without variety. The vegetables, condemned only to figure 
as correctives of a too-exciting cuL^ine, do not appear upon the table. 
The entremets are limited to a very scanW supply of creams and insipid 
jeilies/--p. 17-19, 

We are by no means sticklers for exclusive English c5okery ; 
though we cannot partake M. d’Hausscz’ horror of boiled and 
roast Indeed, we are obliged in candour to confess, that we 
never have returned from abroad after having feasted a month or 
two on the bread and water called ‘ potage,' and the exhausted rags 
denominated ‘ houilli^' and all the alms et idem hash and trash of 
the common French cuisine, without enjoying, as a great luxury, 
the natural flavour ot beef, mutton, and poik, peas, beans, and 
potatoes, tasting of themselves, and not of one general clammy 
stockpot. 'File French have a variety of dishes, and we have a 
variety ot flavours : of the two, if we cannot have both, we prefer 
the latter. In both countries, the tables of a higher order pretty 
much resemble each other — with however one important difi’erence, 
which we think (perhaps partially) in favour of our dinners. A 
good English table adds to the piquant reflnemmits of France 
the succulent substantiatity of English fare. But there is no re- 
ciprocity. M. de Talleyrand can dine perfectl5 ' d la Franqaise in 
Arlington Street ; but Lord Setlon, if he happened to wish for a 
slice of roast beef, would not And it in the Rue^St. Florentiu. We 
know not where M. dHaussez may liave'dined; but it is evident 
that he does not see that, in England as in France, there are 
different degrees of reflnement, and fliat what he describes as 
the universal English dinner is just as if some Englishman should 
record the family dinner of his notaire, in the Isle St. Louis, as the 
recherche dinner of the Faubourg St. Germain. But even in these 
poor details to which jM. d’Haussez descends— perhaps we should 
say rises — he is, as every English reader must see, egregiously mis- 
• taken in his facts, and shows in many ways his usual tlioughtlessness. 
‘ Fish is ttamformed at Paris, and not in London it might have 
occurred to the ex-minuter of marine that it is, perhaps- because 
in London vye get our fish fresh enough to be eateu without 
* tmn*farntaimn.’ He knows that eggs enter into the composi- 
tion of an ‘ omelette,’ (which is after all not a. very uncommon 
dish here, thoi^h he might not see one) — but he does not know 
diat they are equally necessary to custard and puddings (which 
he met with daily), and therefore he presumes that eggs are 
‘ excluded frota the English kitchen.' He says ‘ the course 
which follows the first course is equivalent to the second course 
in France we believe it, and venture to assure M.d’Haussez that 

the 
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the course which follows the^rs^ is^called the second in England 
also. It may be true that it is sei ved, as he says, ‘ without taste* 
— that is matter of taste — but, he adds, it is served confusedly. 
This we deny ; and when he suiyoins, that ^ each guest attack^ 
without oli’eriijg to his neighbour tlie dish before him,’ we are 
obliged either to question his veracity, or to lament that he kept 
such company as it has never been our lot — poor authors as we are 
—to encounter. Hut his great theme of objection is the ‘ irre- 
gularity ’ ani> ‘ confusion ’ in which an English dinner is served : 
according to him, it is a kind of chance-medley, in which it is a 
mere accident at^which end you are obliged to begin your dinner. 

^ The creams,'^ he says, ‘ have often disappeared before the 
roast is thought of.’ This, at llrst sight, would be pronounced 
a downright lie, but it is probably only the confusion of M. 
d’Haussez* mind. He had but just before said, that ‘ a piece 
of roast beef, of which the toughest part is served round,’ 
forms part of the first course ; and as roast beef is seldom served 
in France, and never in that stage of the debate, M. d’Haussez 
denies it altogether the title of roast, which he confers exclu- 
sively on the dish of roast game or poultry which comes in the 
second course. The greater any of M. d’Haussez’ blunders are, 
the greater pains he always takes to entbree them; and he there- 
fore repeats, in artother place, that English roast beef is invariably 
selected from the toughest part. And, on the whole, because the 
dishes are not ser^ved in the same order as in France, he logically 
pronounces that they aVe served at random; which is just as true 
and as rational as if he had said the Greek alphabet was an ir- 
regular confusion of letters because gamma comes before delta, 
whereas in French the D comes before G ! Everybody who has 
thrown away a thought on the mode of serving the tables of 
each country, knows that the ordo in which certain classes of 
dishes are served is more regular and unvaried in England, than 
in the more numerous if not more copious services of France ; 
but thns it is with M. d’Haussez — he sees them served in a^i 
order which he does not understand, and thence coifcludes that 
there i^ no order at all. We recollect being once present in 
a club dining-room, when a gentleman, who had lately been in 
the north of Europe, called, before diuner, for some dried fish, 
cheese, caviare, or other articles, which we generally eat at the 
close of dinner. ^ Bless my soul !’ exclaimed old Lord Muskerry,i 5 ^'ho 
was sitting by, ^ there is a gentleman eating his diuner backward V 
What was a pleasantry in Lord Muskerry is a dogmatical bluncter 
in M. d’Haussez. He makes the same mistake about wiaies 
‘ Sometimes, between these frequent libations’ (of wine diirag din- 
ner), ^ bttt not cmnxnonlyt a glass of beer is swallowed* This is not 

wonderful. 
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wonderful, for the strength of English wines is more calculated to 
excite than allay thirst. The same want of regularity and system 
which is observable in the service of the dinner, exists in the distribu- 
t;jon of the wine. The diflerent sptecies of wine succeed each other 
without regard to their respective quaVities. To empty bottles and 
wine- season (aviner) the conversation, appears to be the only object 
of the guests.* — pp. 21^ 22. ‘ 

JJow, as to the strength of the wine, we should advise him, in 
future, * de metire de Veau dans son vin,^ both really and meta- 
phorically. But what does he mean by English wines? The 
wines may be drunk in England in diflerent order and quantity, but 
does M. d’Haussez not know they are all wines oV the Continent ? 
Then, as to their succeeding eacli other ‘ irregularly and without any 
order,* it is notorious that the order in w hich w ines are drunk at an 
English table is very precise : one man may drink sherry, another 
port, another claret, but no one infringes bis usual order ; no one 
begins with claret and ends with chainpaigne. The order may be 
right or wrong, but order there is, and it is generally inflexible. All 
these are miserable frivolities ; yet as M. d’Haussez has thought 
them worth noticing, his leviewer must follow him ; but, moreover, 
W’hen w’efmd what sort of observer he was of things .which he saw^ 
three hundred and sixty-ffk’e times in the year, we may judge wdiat 
credit is to be given to liimin less obvious and more delicate matters. 

In the same narrow' s[)irit of tliinking ‘ irregular * whatever does 
not follow the rules to which he u accustomed, he says — 

‘ An English salon presents in its ensemble and arrangement a coup 
d'wil quite dillerent from a French one, and without partiality it may 
be averred that the comparison is quite in favour of the latter. The 
cause of this is owing to the grouping and incongruity of the English 
furniture ; you seldom see the furniture of an English room uniform, 
rarer still is it to find it ranged in order. Among a dozen chairs and 
faxUeviU there are not two alike in height, size, and destination. The 
greater part of them are so low,* that one falls down rather than sits : 
and a disagreeable effort is necessary to rise from this position. The 
))0$ture of the body is accordingly ungraceful, and it provokes a negli- 
gence of manner W’hich extends into th§ usages of society.* — pp. 56, 57* 
If M. d’Haussez had visited England half a centmy ago, 
be would have found in our salons as much stiffness and for- 
mality asliO could have desired — chairs of a uniform shape, ranged 
in imperturbable circles round the walls, and so high, that the feet 
scarcely reached the ground : — 

• But restless was the chair : the back erect 
Distressed the w’^eary loins, that felt no ease ; 

The slippery seat betrayed the sliding part 
That pressed it ; and the feet hung dangling down. 

Anxious, in vain, to find the distant floor.* — Cowper. 

Modern 
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Modern refinement has made the lucky discovery (which has not 
yet dawned on M. d’Haussez) tfiat such apparent congruity is 
really incongruous ; and that, as men and women are of a variety 
of statures, and as furnitui e is used for a great diversity of postures 
and purposes, it is more c/nigruous* to lit it to the variety of its 
objects^ and uses, rather than adhere to an undeviating uniformity* 
In how much better taste does M. de l^evis, in his HouvenirSf 
prefer a comfoi table diversity of seats to Mes formes el^antes 
que nous pr^i^rons (aujourdhui) a tout.’ 

Again — 

‘ There is one English custom wliich makes a disagreeable impres- 
sion upon a stranger on his admission to English society. He is not 
conducted doivn stain ; the master of the house, who scarcely comes 
forward to receive him when he enters, dispenses with the ceremony 
of accompanying him when he withdraws. English politeness con- 
fines its duties on this occasion to a puli of the bell, as a notice to the 
servant who is entrusted with the duty of doing the honours of the 
antechamber.’ — pp. 27, 2S. 

In England, the muster of the house advances towards the door 
of the room in which tlie company is received ; which we imagine 
is not only mare convenient, but better bred, than if he were tO 
leave the rest of his company in order toVun tip and down stairs 
to conduct each iAdividiuil : an Englisliman would pass his life in 
his hall and on his staircase if he were to be subjected to such a 
discipline. If, however, from M. d’llaussez’ observation, an 
English iea<ler should ‘suspect that French gentlemen meet their 
guests at, and recondiict them to the bottom of the stairs, he 
would be very much mistaken. In the majority of houses in the 
great French towns, the staircase is common to several families ; 
and when a Frenclinian conducts you to the door of his anfe-» 
chamber^ opening on the staircase, he goes to the wdiole extent 
of his own territory. In .some rare instances of visiters of a very 
high rank, the French will receive them at the bottom of the stairs, 
but so,^in like cases, do the English. In short, the modes oi re* 
ceplion in both countries are pretty much the same, liating the 
differences (like this noticed^ which arise from the different di«- 
tribution of the localities. 

A chapter entitled ‘ Family Connexions’ begins thus 

‘ English families are too numerous to be long knit together. It is 
a rare occurrence, indeed, if the affection of parents and relatives 
should spread itself over the numerous progeny of each house con- 
nected with them, and display that delicate care, that affectionate kind- 
ness, which is remarked in other countries. If these attentions are 
bestowed in infancy, they relax in a precise ralio with the development 
of bodily and mental faculties.’ — p, 41, 

To 
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To overthrow all these contusions, we have only to examine the 
alleged facts on which they are built, — Are English families more 
numerous than those of other countries ? Does an English mar- 
laage produce such a disproportionate quantity of ^ progeny’ as to 
stifle natural affection ? But be gives Uis two anecdotes in support 
of this general position. He once happened to be present when a 
young gentleman met, for the first time, a married siste? much 
older than himself : and, on another occasion, a young lady, in deep 
mourning for an elder brother, dead but a fortnight, Volunteered to 
dance with M. d’Haussez himself, because, she said, that, having 
been brought up by an uncle, and at a distance frorn her own family, 
she h.ad happened never to see her brother. VVe disbelieve the story 
of the young lady’s volunteering to dance within afoitnight of her 
brother'*s death ; and we more than suspect that the degree of es- 
trangement in both cases is exaggerated, — but if tiue, what would 
such instances, so rare as to be incredible, prove ? A youth may go 
to sea or into the army : during his absence his sister may have 
married into a distant county, Scotland or Ireland ; he may not have 
had an opportunity of seeing her for years, — he has never seen her 
husband — the thing is not probable, but it is possible ; and what 
then ? — does it show that families are more numerous in England 
than in France, or that there is less natural affection ? But the 
second instance ought to have led M* d’Haussezto a quite different 
conclusion ; for the cause of the young lady’s not knowing her 
brotlier was, that the ties of natural affection extended so far as to 
induce an uncle to adopt and educate her.* But the best of all is, 
that, in a subsequent chapter, M. d’Haussez turns right-about, and 
asserts that children are ^ less strangers' to their families in England 
than in France. In talking of English education, to which he is in- 
clined to give (perhaps justly, but we think for some very bad 
reasons) the superiority, he says, ^ the minds of the English are 
formed much more by the kyowledge which they acquire in the 
hosom of their families, to which they are never strangers, than in 
•the methodical education of colleges. Their educatio» is fa- 
voured and promoted by those vacations which enable them to 
spend five months out of twelve under the parental roof: while 
in France, on the other hand, education has a tendency to wean 
a young man from the beings he should cherish and respect, and 
to detach him from that society in which be is destined to take a 
part’(pp. 1 50, 154). 

We must leave M« d’Haussez to reconcile these contradictions ; 
for our own parts, we suppose that there is pretty much the same 
degree of natural affection in the two countries ; but there is rather 
more family cohnexion in England, both because our limits are 
narrower and our communications easier, and because the law of 
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priniogenilure has a tendency to inarke brothers atid sisters more 
dependent on each otlier. Indeed, instead of such anecdotes 
as those quoted by M. d’Uaiissez, the Cawm* Celebres, and even 
the modern trials, of France, aftbrd an inlinite number of instances 
of the strange way in which iimividtials^beconie accidentally scattered 
through that vast counti y, and practically lost to their more imme- 
diate connexions. 

But theie is one considerable difference betv^een the two coun* 
tries — at least if M. d’Haussez is to be taken us a representative 
o/ France — to which we wish he had paid as much attention as 
we think it dcsews. It would not be, in England, considered 
well-bred or gentlenian-like to expose to the public, in airwn/a- 
vourable light, a young lady, whose only offence should be that 
she had danced with her detiactor; nor to cite publicly* as an ex- 
ample of unamiable esirangenient, a family that affords one 
hospitality ; nor, it’ invited to a ball, to make it the occasion of 
sarcastic, and indecent, and false remarks on the ladies into 
whose society he was thus admitted : these are things which no 
English gentleman, and no F'rencli gentleman of the old school, 
would have done — ‘ rnais nom avom change tout celaJ* M, 
d’Haussez perhaps may comfoit lumsey* by saying that he men- 
tions no names; but if the statement be true, the fact of his 
presence and oilier ciicumstances alluded to must, in their own 
circles at h ast, reveal the parties as plainly as if he had named 
them. If they be, as^wc believe, false, or so exaggerated as not 
to be recognized — weW and good ; in that case M. d'Haussez 
would only remind us of a pleasant story told of one of his own 
countrywomen, who, thougli married, happened to have a lover 
whom she pressed to give her his portrait — ‘ But if your husband,’ 
said the more prudent cicisbeo, ‘ should see it, and so discover me ? ’ 

‘ Oh ! I have thought of that,’ replied the ingenious inamorata ; 
‘and to avoid that inconvenience^ the picture need not be like*^ 
M. d’llaussez is in a dilemma ; cither the stories are not true, 0| 
he has'been very indelicate in divulging them. ^ 

But what shall we say of Jiini when he does make free with a 
name-tyand such a name too — Sir Walter Scott ? 

Being informed of the anxious desire M. d’Haussez had often 
expressed to make his acquaintance, Sir Walter (with aTmisplaced 
confidence) invited tlie author and another Frenchman*" to pay 
him a visit at Abbotsford, and received them with great 
plaisaiice and hospitality, but 

‘ our host excused himself for his inability to convefsa iWth us 

* M. 4’Hausse2 does not give bis frtend*| namei but he was, we uatestand, M. 
ds Boutmont, who made a favourable impression at Abbotsford, whiles unluckily, 
M. d'Haussei made no impression at all: 

in 
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ia French, which he understood, but could not spealc ; our mperjtcial 
knowledge of English made us regret exceedingly this circumstance, 
which in a measure prevented us from judging as we ought a mind 
which we came purposely to study. —vol. ii, p. 159 . 

We admire M. d’Haussez* palliativ^ expression of ^ svperficial 
knowledge of English.* We have reason to know that aa»fai as 
regards nim, * complete ignorance * would have been the true term ; 
but although he sees well enough that he is in no^ condition to 
judge of Sir Walter’s mind, he does, nevertheless, proceed to 
judge it, and very coarsely too. On their arrival, they are intro- 
duced to Miss Scott, and some other ladies and gentlemen— 

* At this interview, Miss Scott, who, although her mother was a 
French woman, does not speak our language, evinced no inclination 
to contribute, even in her own, to a conversation which her father 
strove to keep up by commonplace remarks.’ — p. 159 . 

Now M. d’Haussez was, w'e think, somewhat unreasonable in 
expecting that Miss Scott should have struck up conversation 
with him and his friend, without having even the advantage of a 
common language. We doubt whether the most forward nymph 
of the Seine, or even of the Garonne, could haye accomplished 
such a feat. But did iti,not occur to M. d’Haussez that there 
might also be another reason why a very young unmarried lady 
should have been a little reserved the first moment of her meeting 
two men, personally strangers, foreigners too, and the manners of 
one of whom — judging by what he expected in return — we suspect 
to have been somewhat free and easy ? After this interview’ was 
over, the parties retired to dress for dinner, and 
* on entering the drawing-room, I found Miss Scott in a very 
elegant dress, which appeared to have exercised a very favourable in- 
fluence on her manners towards the company. From that moment 
her deportment was gracious in the highest degree. She is remark- 
ably handsome, j^hough she had not made that impression on us in the 
morning, owing to the pelisse in which she was WTapped up, and the 
targe Istraw^ bonnet which concealed her well- formed features And ani- 
mated eyes.’ — p. 160 . 

We should have thought that this second interview might have 
spared M. d’Haussez the trouble of mentioning his first erroneous 
inipressioti : the effect, too, he attributes to the lady’s dress is 
anotliei: instance of his superficiality. We believe that any young 
lady, whether French or English, would, even without any assist- 
ance from the toilette, naturally exhibit more of ease and familiarity 
when appearing in the character of mistress of the house, after the 
ice of introduction had been broken, and when she had become 
a Jittte acquainted with the names and quality of her guests. M. 
d^MIussez, who never observes anything which does not saute aux 
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yeuXf did not think of the change in the position of the parties^ 
and only saw the change of the* dress. But he now produces 
matter more serious. He is very much disappointed with the 
conversation of Sir Walter hiniSelf. M. d’Haussez^ to be siirei 
had hit upon a truly French expedient to draw Sir Walter out. 
They were no sooner seated in the drawing-room than 
‘ we broke ground on a subject which we conceived most likely to 
be agreeable to our hosi^ by rendering the homage of praise to his 
various works, ‘and by leading the conversation to those particular 
productions of his pen which are connected with the history and ro* 
mance of the middle ages (!) — our efforts were vain. The remarks 
we made could not animate our host, and the brevity of Sir Walters 
replies caused the conversation to flag.'-^p. ICO. 

Any Englishman of common sense or delicacy comprehends 
how agreeable this well-timed and ‘ delicate homage* was likely 
to have been to their host, and its effect upon one of the simplest 
and most modest men in the world ; and will appreciate the good 
sense of asking — the moment he had alighted from his post-chaise^ 
— not for a glass of wine, or to be shown to his dressing-room^-— 
or the names of the last village he had passed, or of the hills or 
rivers visible fjom the windows, — but for a lecture on the literary 
history of the middle ages ! This trait 91one would have settled 
our opinion of M.-d'Haussez’ taste, judgment, and good manners, 
if we had no other evidence. Next morning, however, Sir Walter 
accompanies his guest through his grounds, and ‘ gives him, with 
the utmost complaisance, all the explanations which he desired.’ 

‘ It was in this conversation that M. d’Uaussez was enabled to 
judge of the character of his mind, and satisfy himself’ that it 
was a very ordinary intellect, ‘ sparing of observation, and slowly 
doling out his words in a homely fashion.’ — ‘ He wanted the ex- 
tensive views which M. d’Haussez had supposed him to possess.’— 

* He had exhausted all his thoughts m his works.’ — ‘ He waaindif- 
ferent to upholding in conversation the reputation"^ his works had 
given him,’ and ‘ a spirit of minute detail, which d^racts so much* 
from the merit of his works, was visible in all he di(f or said/ 
Now^, is it not really ama?ing*that M. d’Haussez . should not sec 
that a conversation between an Englishman who speaks French 
imperfectly, and a Frenchman who speaks no English atiall, must 
necessarily be dry and sparing,— that the person W(ho unfortunately 
had to support the whole of such a unilatei;j$il conversation wo^ld^ 
of necessity select rather the topics which Ije^could make his 
understand, than those which he himself virotild, under othef^ 
cumstances of communication, have choseii ? M. d’Hnup^ com** 
plains of the detail in which §ir Wpller showed 
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and his .collection of curiosities. His vanity prevents his seeing 
that when Sir Walter found no access to his earsy he was obliged 
to appeal to his eyes^ and thought that the exlnbition of a rare 
book, — a tine picture, — a valuable coin, or a curious relic, was the 
best expedient to amuse a ni^an to whbm he could not talk. But 
what renders more absurd all this criticism on the style of a con- 
versation which lie did not comprehend, is the fact, which M, 
d*Haussez rather betrays than confesses, that, such as it w as, it was 
all supplied by Sir VV. Scott, — indifterent as his Frehch may have 
appeared to M. d’Haussez, it w^as the only medium of commu- 
nication; and if we, in our turn, were disposed ,jto be critical on 
such points, we should wonder that a man should have been 
selected to be Minister of Marine of France, who did not under- 
stand the language of that great maritime powder into so many 
relations with which his daily duties must have brought him, — 
that such a man should have been months and years in England 
without being able to obtain even a smaltering of our language, 
— and that iiev^^rlheless his ignorance should not prevent his cri- 
ticising the conversation of one of the greatest geniuses in the 
world — nor his writing and publishing two volumes, all on matters 
which he so little understands, that even his eyes deceive him, and 
he thinks London consists of houses two stories high ! But, 
finally, after all these denigrantos observations on Sir W. Scott, 
M. d’llaussez adds — 

‘ It must he said that he was suffering at ihif iime ihe first attack of 
a disease which, eighteen months, afterwards, terminated in his dis- 
solution/ — vol. ii. p. H)S. 

Yet even this fact does not open M. d’llaussez’ eyes ; a stroke of 
palsy, under which he w as still suffering, and which w as followed 
a very few days after M. d’Haussez’ visit by another, does not ac- 
count to his considerate mind for the imperfect pronunciation of a 
foreign language — for sparing conversation, — for words slowly 
doted out, — for the absence of wit and vivacity. Oh, no! but 
Wter the s;light allusion to palsy which we have just extrafcted, he 
makes no further allowance for disejiae, and a d’Haussez pro- 
nounces sentence of mental inferiority on the author of Marmion 
and Waverley ! We beg pardon as to Marmion ; — M. d'Haussez 
does not‘, we believe, any where disclose that lie suspected Sir 
Walter had ever written a poem. We have dwelt a little too 
much, we fear, pn this point, but besides our desire to Ao justice 
to Sir Walter Scott's ;meniory, we could not have selected a more 
appropriate occasion for doing justice on M. d’Hausscz’ presump- 
tion and ignorance. 

In talkiag;of female educarion, be observes that the governess 
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who, in England, teaches French is generally a Swiss^ He, who 
never looks below tlie sniface, does not see that the reason of 
this preference is, that these Swiss governesses are Protestants, and 
that English parents arc wisely averse lo subjecting their children 
to the inducncc and proselytitingzeal of a Roman Catholic instruc- 
tress. 

M. d’Haussez is amazed at finding that the English, when he 
saw them inoie nearly, did not exactly correspond with his pre- 
conceived ideas ; and to reconcile himself with himself, he has 
recourse to a theory : — 

‘ There is a great ditference between an Englishman on the Conti- 
nent and an Englishman in London. Hence originates the erroneous 
opinion of the English on the other side of the Straits — an opinion 
founded on the defects as w'eli as the virtues of their character. The 
fault of this error lies not in the judges^ hid in the jvdgcd: the former 
pronounce an opinion on wiiat they see; the latter exhibit themselves 
in an assumed character, and this fictitious character is not so esti- 
mable as their natural one. 

* An Englishman abroad advertises, in a manner, Ids desire to pre- 
serve the customs of his country ; he even exaggerates these, lest any 
of the details should escape : he pushes his prejudices even to this 
extent, that he wishes to bend the customs qf every country he visits 
to those of England ; he evinces susceptibility, disdain, pride ; he re- 
quires attention witKout making any effort to deserve it, and is every- 
where at his ease. Does he enter a salon^ he hardly bows to you-— 
awaits an introduction (a usage foreign to every country except Eng- 
land) before he commences a conversation, and is ofl’ended at the least 
neglect of those observances of which he fancies he should be the 
object. The crowd should, 'in his idea, pack itself tighter in order to 
give a free passage to himself, his wife, and three or four daughters, 
who hang upon him, and would not for the world be separated. He is 
inexorable on the point of conceding the smallest English custom, 
lest it should tend to impeach that nationality of which he is so proud. 

‘ An Englishman at home is quite tf difiPerent being: prejudiced in 
favour of strangers, he lays himself out to please them by adopting 
their manners and their language, and exaggerating the advantages 
of both. On these occasiojcjl; he .divests himself altogether of his na- 
tional habits, to sympathise more fully with strangers, and exhibits a 
politeness, a courtesy, and a readiness to oblige, which the petson 
who had seen him out of his own country could form no idea of.'— 

pp. 60 - 62 . 

For these statements there is some colour; and the English, no 
doubt, appear to foreigners m|ire amiable, -r^more intelligible, 
home than abroad; but we bfelieve that M* d^Haussez* ibebr^ of 
their manners bemgintenfionully diflferent is a short-sighted mistoke* 
Though the English are infinitely be^tter acquainted with ifWttee— 
her language^ her manners^ and her society ,-TTt^anJI^JSrt^ ^ith 
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England, yet very few — hardly one — ran be perfectly at home there : 
the majority must speak the language painfully, and understand 
it imperfectly when hastily spoken. It must also he very rare 
,that an Englishman should be soi domiciled in Erench society as to 
be au fait of all thejr little habits, at^d ht?, therefore, must neces- 
sarily bring into their company his own original manners, and all 
he says and all he does must have his national mark upon 
it. Thus it is necessity and ignorance, and often diffidence — not, 
as M. dllausscz imagines, ^ disdain and pride,’ — which give 
to the Eniglishmaii abroad the raidiire, the awkwardness, the 
apparent want of sociability, of which his critic complains. A I 
home he is in his own element, and restored td his natural ease, 
good maimers, and good humour : if he receives EVench visiters, 
he speaks Erench more fluently, because with a confidence that 
he speaks it better than his guest can Ejiglish. j^s to manners 
and habits, he is no longer a puzzled observer and awkward imi- 
tator; he is himself the judge and model; and the same man 
charms M. dTlaussez in Ehigland who displeased him in Loanee, 
only because M. dTlaussez did not comprebeud, and of course 
does not make allowance for the real cause of the difi’erencc. ‘ The 
fault is in the judge, and not the judged.^ 

Some of M. d’llaiisiez’ mistakes are more grave. V» itness his 
chapter on hospitals : — * 

‘ They [hospitals] have commonly a special destination, either as 
respects the class of poor admitted v/ithin their walls, or the class of 
complaints to the cure of winch they are devotef’d. Philanthropy in 
England is ever on the watcli that compassion be not extended beyond 
proper limits. Hence each hospital has rules and registers. It is, 
therefore, wdth extreme difficulty that an unfortunate stranger, over- 
taken by illness, at a distance from his native land, or the victim of a 
sudden accident happening to him out of his parish — it is with diffi- 
culty, I say, that such an unfortunate being finds in these asylums, 
reserved to the mitigation of certain specified evils, the kind of help 
W’hich his peculiar case demands. Carried from hospital to hospital, 
the patiept, if he obtain admission at any, owes his good fortime to the 
kind offices of some one affected by his misfortune.* — vol. ii. pp. 1, 2, 
Now, all this is absolutely untrue. * There are no doubt a few hos- 
pitals appropriated to those particular diseases in which sepa- 
ration fVom other patients is desirable, — such as fever hospitals, 
small-pox hospitals, l.ock hospitals, and lying-in hospitals; or 
where a peculiar branch of medical science is specially concerned 
^as rupture hospitals, or iniinnark^s for diseases of the eye or the 
ear; and this classification of relief (if we may use the expression) 
aeeuis to us likely to be beneficial to the patient and advantageous 
to science :;btd the great majority of hospitals make no such dis- 
tinction ; and we ^^ill venture to saV; that no such case as that 
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stated by M. d’Haussez ever occurred, of an accident happening 
to a man out of liis own parish, and liis being carried from hospital 
to hospital, seeking in vain for admittance* But the most curious 
part of the case is, the malignant, bigotry with which M. d^Haussez 
follows up his misstatement pf the faft: — * 

‘ Protestant benevolence does not, like Catholic charity^ keep an 
open table ; she does not, like the latter, throw open the doors of her 
charitable establishments to all maladies alike, without inquiring what 
they are, or whence they originated. No — she proceeds with order, 
with caution, witliout being carried away by indiscreet pity. So much 
the worse for sufferers who are not ill according to these combina- 
tions ; for if they, present themselves at one establishment of this 
nature to get ciired, they are told that such diseases are not treated 
here, and that they must go to another P — pp. 2, 3. 

Who but M. d'llaussez ever found out a system of theology in 
the hospital regulations of either England or France ? But, 
as is usual with this gentleman, and with every man who talks or 
writes about what he does not understand, he soon falls into in- 
consistencies and contradictions; for instance, he says that ‘ English 
hospitals are managed by a system of philanthropy, and the French 
by the routine oi charity,^ (vol. ii. p. S,) The distinction is not 
very palpable > but we gather from the context, that he means that 
the I^nglish hospitals are regulated by a system of general pliitan- 
ihropy, and those of Fiance by the impuLm of individual charity ; 
and yet he soon after tells us that the French hospitals wco public 
establishments, and that one of the defects of the English is, that 
they have been fountfed and are directed by jmvate charity. 
Again — 

‘ I am far from blaming the whole system of English hospitals, or 
refusing praise to what 1 have observed deserving of it. The atten- 
tions bestowed on the sick are unremitting ; there is great attention 
paid to cleanliness ; the regimen is good ; but there prevails, neverthe- 
less, a coldness, a methodical system^ a repulsiveneda, a want of con- 
solation, which are truly afflicting to tW* beholder,*— pp, 3, 4, 

And, yet, he subsequently observes • 

‘ Notwithstanding the great inferiority of the English hosj^lito the 
French in point of organization* om cannot be unmindful of the im- 
mense ^vantages they procure for suffering humanity/ — p. 10, 

Now, certainly, from all his preceding observations, one would 
not have foreseen that it was in organixation that our too systemfi^r 
tical and over-methodical hospital would boipiferior to tho^e pi 
France. He blows hot and^cold from the mouth. If M* 
d’Haussez had confined himself to an eulogy on tho$e admin^e 
women — the scours de la charite, who devote their fives 

to affording medical attetidance aivi religious cailii^aj|^li in ibe 
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French iiospitals^ and to the^ French poor in general, we should 
have cordially agreed with him; and we are as much disposed 
as he can be to lament that religious comfort is so scantily ad- 
ministered in our medical institutions ; but we could not permit 
his charges against the medical and administrative departments of 
our hospitals to pass undenied. 

Indeed, on medical subjects M. d’Haussez seems to be more 
than ordinarily ignorant, and of course more than ordinarily dog- 
matical. 

‘ The incredulous,’ he says, ‘ in the abilities of physicians will find, 
in a comparison of the science as practised in England and in other 
countries, powerful arguments in favour of theif scepticism. In 
France, for instance, physicians are men of profound attainments in 
everything that relates directly or indirectly to their art/ — p. 240. 

On the contrary — 

‘ In England, opportunities of study are rare, precarious, and costly. 
There are no other schools than hospitals, no other mode of teaching 
than the unreasoning ohser cation of practice .' — p. 241. 

On this the translator rather sharply remarks — 

‘ It is for this very reason that English ])hysicians are the first in 
the world. Were they to pursue the French systegd, they might 
attain the bad pre-eiAinence” of French physicians, who are 
among the worst of the tribe/ — lhi(L 

We will not pronounce, with the translator, ‘ French physicians 
the worst of the tribe,’ because we, fortunately, lu|^ve had but a slen- 
der acquaintance with them, but we apptelicnd that their cha- 
«raCter will not be much elevated when the panegyric comes from 
the same pen which indites the following tissue of ignorance and 
falsehood — we are sorry that we cannot use milder terms — 

‘ If the state of medicine should exhibit a sinister influence as relates 
to the' prolongation of human life, most assuredly it would do so in 
Eii|rland. The different causes just indiSated are all attended with 
their" effects. The absence of long and continuous study limits me^ 
^dical knowledge to vague and very superficial speculations. Violent 
repciedies derived at random from the pharmacy, and empiricism, are 
the means resorted to.’ 

What follows shows that M. d’Haussez studied England in 
Edinburgh* He confounds the Scotch method of practice with 
the English, which is quite a different thing, and lie contrives to 
inisrejpfesent grossliLthe very little that he had reallv observed of 
the honhern systeiif 

4 , * exists, unden the name of surgeons, a class of men exercis* 
healing art, or at least that of having patients •under cure. 
^ England, remedies are ordered and sold as candles, sugar, or cloth. 
Burgeoirs diiSfer from physicians in this, that they cannot receive fees* 
M They 
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They remunerate themselves by a profit on their drug's. Pive or six 
vials dearly charged for, and filled with remedies of all colours, boxes 
of pills, ointments, &c., pass from the shop of the apothecary into the 
chamber, sometimes into the stora/ich, but oftener out of the window^ 
of the patient. This is a matter of small moment, provided the apothe* 
cary receives the remuneration for his visit and medical advice. 

‘ Energetic remedies form the substratum of the prescriptions of 
English practitioners. Alcohol enters into the greater part of the 
preparations and always in the least rational manner. I have seen it 
administered ir/ large doses to a patient hastening to the tomb through 
a confirmed consumption. It is a part of the treatment prescribed 
when the patient is convalescent. The abuse of this drug is carried 
to inconceivable lengths. 1 know a lady who drinks a pint of brandy 
a day by the advice of her physician ; and wonderful to tell, this regi- 
merf has already lasted for six years. Nowhere is the healing art ex- 
ercised with a more sovereign contempt of the most common rules, 
with a more absolute disregard of reasoning and common sense, than 
in England.’ — p. 242-244. 

We will not waste time in detailed refutation of such scandalous 
ignorance ; — it is enough to quote it. The English physician is 
undoul^tedly, in general, thoroughly learned in his profession, 
elegantly accomplisiied out of it, in manners a gentleman, the 
most valued friSnd of the families to whom he ministers, and the 
unwearied benefact^ir of the poor. If more can be said for his 
flench brethren, ’tis well. Just as correct is the Barones de- 
scription of the English clergy — 

‘ The reply to th*e question — What is a clergyman in England ? — ^ 
would be as follows. An English clergyman is a man of distinguished 
birth, surrounded by a numerous family, provided with a rich benefice, 
living in luxury, participating in every pleasure, in all the enjoyments 
of the world, playing, hunting, dancing, attending the theatres — neither 
grave nor serious, unless nature has made him so: he is one who 
hoards his emoluments in or^er to settle his children ; who spends his 
fortune in wagering, in horses, in dogs, sometimes (when he is thought- 
less and devoid of foresight) with a misijress ; in any event, giving 
little to >he poor, and leaving their cade, and the fulfilment of duties * 
which he disdains, to some unfortunate curate, who for alniserable 
stipend is obliged to exhibit the Virtues and to fulfil the duties which 
the incumbent despises and neglects. This portrait of the English 
clergy is perfectly pp. 246, 247. ^ 

We, on the contrary, assert that it is perfectly false. 

But his picture even of the uufortunate cuii^te is equally un- 
favourable : — 

* There are very few of them who know the%iimber, the nani^af 
the wants of the poor of the parish. They are not seen leaving tlieir 
dwellings to sit by the bed of the sick, or to carry to qfitober 
of death the consolations of religion. * These charitable omces might 

M 2 render 
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render them subject to the atl;acks of some contagious disorder/ — ^p. 

We have already seen how superficial and ignorant M. d’Haus- 
se2 is ; but we really did not tlvink it possible that any man, not 
absolutely blind and deaf, .could have, after a year’s residence 
amongst us, written anything so notoriously false, as these and most 
of his other observations on our clergy, — as false, as a general de- 
scription, as if some English bigot were to say that all the French 
parochial clergy lead a life of dissolute concubinage, because 
some of them have nieces and even grand-nieces living in their par- 
sonages. In truth, we believe the clergy of the two countries — 
differing in some essential points of doctrine, bift agreeing in the 
practical creed of Christianity, and rivalling each other in charity and 
conduct — are the two most exemplary classes of their respeAive 
nations. M. d’Haussez lias evidently had his information from 
two sources — the bigotry of our obscure Catholic priests, and the 
calumnies of our radical dissenters — classes that, we knpw, lie in 
M'ait for foreigners, and, with every plausible art and every ma- 
lignant artifice, endeavour to create an unfavourable impression 
of the established church. . 

On almost every other subject he is equally ignorant, although 
not so offensive. Can one believe it possible that a person, once 
a ciabinet minister of a country so near us as France, could give 
such an*account as the following of our poor-laws? — 

‘ In many of the parishes, the poor are the objects of a singular spe- 
culation. For the receipt of a much larger than would suffice for 
an intelligent and well-directed charity, a sort of contractor or over- 
seer undertakes, if not to provide for the Avants, at least to stop the 
complaints of the indigent, Jt is of little moment whether they are 
properly relieved, provided they are kept from complaining ; and the 
poor are obliged to submit to this discipline, lest they should find a 
redoubled severity and harshness on the part of the speculator, into 
whose hands the relief of their, condition has fallen by contract, with 
Uttle hope of adequate redress from the neighbouring magistrate, to 
wl^om they might prefer their complaints. In those parts of England 
where the*poor-rates are administered without the aid of a contractoi*, 
they are very much diminished in amount, as well as in efficacy, by 
the deductions in the form of salaries to parisli officers, as well as by 
the inherent ^ioc of their distribution. Idleness is relieved in as 
great a degree as industry, and simple distress in the same manner as 
dbmplete desthution. An inquiry is made as to how many individuals 
eoidpose the family; alid the money is thrown to them, without ascer- 
taining whether there ip one of the number who can contribute to his 
owiai auhsisteifce and to that of his parents.’ — pp. 271, 272. 

Every one in England knows that this is false from beginning to 
eadi Articl^ are generally, «and ought always to be, supplied to 
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the parish workhouses by contract} and this we suppose M. 
d’Haussez mistakes for farming out to speculators the mainten-^ 
ance of the English poor — and ‘the poor are plundered and* op- 
pressed with impunity by this contractor or overseer' (M. d'Haus-* 
sez imagines them to be the same person), * because the neigh- 
bouring iliagistrate will afford no redress now it is one of the 
greatest grievances alleged against the present administration of 
the poor-lav\s, that the magistrates are too much disposed to side 
M’ith the poor^ complainant against the overseen But where the 
poor are not thus farmed out, ^ the amount of relief is muclit 
diminished’ by deductions in form of salaries to the parish 
officers — no salary being paid to any parish officer in Eng- 
land, and no deduction for any purpose w'hatsoever being 
made from the sum reejuired for the actual relief of the poor ! 

Is it worth while to proceed to expose such a writer? If he 
were not an ex-minister, and one who has some small reputation * 
for xivil administration and statistical information in his own 
country, we should long since have shut up tlie most paltry book 
— except perhaps one — it has ever been our lot to open on the 
subject of ‘ England and the English.’ 

M. d'Haussez must be a man of very light and shallow mind- 
grave and really im|3ortant subjects he hurries over with equal haste 
and inaccuracy — but trivial topics he labours, if not with more ac- 
curacy, at least with more pains. He was minister of the Marine^ 
and his account of the British Navy is comprised in less than 
four pages, with as much information as might fill half-a-page ; 
but en revanche — a ball occupies six pages — a radical procession 
eight — cockfighting nine— Aorse-racing, w ith a steeple-chase^ nine- 
teen, and so on — and he dwells on these cock-fights and steeple- 
chases, as if they were matters of daily occurrence and general in- 
terest. 

Then he gives a most elaborate description of the English mail 
and stage coaches, which he says are veiy elegant carriages ; he is 
enraptured with the fieetness of the horses, the brightne|s of the * 
harness, and, above all, the excellence of the roads : yet he adds — 

* It hfts been remarked that the horses used for the stage coaches 
in England go more quickly than those devoted to the same service in 
France, and that, nevertheless, our carriages take np mori time in 
performing a given distance. This anomaly is explained by the 
difference in the respective arrangements. IndBngland, whetlier it 
be to satisfy the taste for frequent meals, or to favour the longing oC 
coachmen and guards for beer and strong liquftrf, the relays ar^ 
frequent:~iro\. ii., p. 73. , . 

Even in these small matters, which require no ^udgmept, jM[, 
d'Haussea shows that he is very ill informed, not only as to Eng- 
land^ 
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land, but as to France. He asserts that the changes of 

horses— are more frequent here than there, and adds to his state- 
ment of the fact his own explanatory reason. Now, in the first 
^lace, relays or changes of horses are not more frequent in 
England than in France. They are here generally about ten miles 
•—which M. d’Haussez equals to four leagues, (vol. ii., p. 71 ) 
Now we believe that this will be found not more— and, on the 
contrary, rather less — frequent, on the aveiaige, than the changes 
in France. In both countries^, generally speaking^ the mails and 
best stagecoaches change at the ordinary pos/iwy stages. Now, 
for instance, Calais is, by Beauvais, sixty-five leagues from Paris, 
about one hundred and sixty miles : there are twenty-two relays 
on that line. Shrewsbury is about one hundred and sixty miles 
from London, and there are only fourteen relays on the road. If on 
some roads in England the stages driven by the public carriages are 
^ shorter, it is not for the superficial cause assigned by the author, 
of ^ favouring eating and .drinking,’ but because the horses being 
slight and going a great pace, it has been found advantageous 
to shorten the stage ; and as to the loitering for the sake of ‘ beer 
and strong liquors,’ it is notorious that there is at least twice as 
much time expended in stoppages in France as in England. But 
then, it may be asked, if the speed be greater, as M. dTIaussez 
admits, and the stoppages shorter, as we assert — how is M. 
d’Haussez’ fact of the journeys being accomplished in equal 
times to be dealt with? Why simply by utterly denying his fact, 
and proving its falsity. 

Let us take a few examples from the greatest travelling lines 
in the two countries. Dijon is seventy-eight leagues, or, accord- 
ing to M. d’Haussez’ calculation, one hundred and ninety miles, 
from Paris ; the best diligences perform the journey in about 
forty-two hours, considerably under five miles an hour. Lyons 
is one hundred and nineteen leagues, or two hundred and 
ninety miles, from Paris ; the Diligence takes, we are informed, 
three days and three nights, or seventy-two hours, to perform this 
journey, about four miles an hour. And these are journeys made 
under the most favourable circumstances, and in the allotj.^d time; 
but you are fairly told at the Diligence office when you undertake 
H long journey, that the exact time of arrival depends on the state 
' of the roads, and we see by the foregoing statement, that as the 
journey lengthens, ib the rate of progress diminishes. 

Now the English stage-coaches reach Bath, one hundred arid 
nine miles. In eleven liours and a half— Shrewsbury, one -hundred 
and sixty ipiles, in less than seventeen hours — Liverpool, two 
mndred an^ two miles,, in .twenty-one hours — all between nine 
imd ieii mites an hour^including (as on the other side) stop- 

. ♦ pages, 
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S ages^ about double the French rale ! What then becomes of 
1 d’Haussez’s accuracy (we are unwilling to say veracity) in 
cases in which arithmetical certainty is within every man^s reach ? 
But M, d’Haussez is not content with one general statenjent ojf 
this enormous error; he produces it -a second time, and adduces 
an individual instance to prove it — 

* All doubt would cease on this head, if people considered that the 
maile-poste from Paris to Bordeaux takes no longer to perform the 
journey than the English mail to travel from London to Edinburgh^ 
(the distaujge between these four points is the same,) and that the 
French horses have, nevertheless, to surmount greater difficulties, 
owing to the bad State of the roads, the shape and weight of the car- 
riages, and the mode of harnessing/- — pp. 88, 89. • 

M. d’Haussez avoids stating the exact distances and times j we 
shall endeavour to supply that omission as well as we can. i3or- 
deaux is one hundred and fifty-four leagues, or three hundred and 
eighty miles from Paiis, and M. d’Haiissez is for once right in 
saying it is about the same distance as Edinburgli from Loudon : 
but he is right uo further — nay, he is grossly J and we fear pur- 
posely, deceptive. We are not able, indeed, to state from our 
own information the exact time of the malle-poste from Paris to 
Bordeaux f but we can adduce some exaiiiples of the general rates 
of the malle -poste f4\om other lines of road with which we happen 
to be acquainted — for instance, vve know that to Brest, which is 
one hundred and fifty leagues, (ten miles less than Bordeaux,) 
it takes at the least sixty hours, being at the rate of a little more 
than six miles an hour, l^o Lyons, the rate is a fraction over, 
and to Dijon a fraction under six miles, an hour ; while the Lou- 
don mail reaches Edinburgh in forty-two hours, being above nine 
miles an hour ; and the Liverpool, Manchester, Carlisle, and JDe- 
vonport mails •go still faster. We should suppose that the mail 
to Calais is likely to be as well served as any. By the mail-road 
the distance is one hundred and seiftenty miles — This is done from 
Paris to^ Calais in twenty-eight hours, something above six miles , 
the hour ; but the return time from Calais to Paris is n<9 less than 
thirty-two hours, considerably under six miles per hour. This 
differefffce between what we should call the up and the down 
mails exists on every road that we know in France, and^is some- 
times very great ; and as we have only calculated the shortest times, 
this circumstance aggravates very seriously ri'Haussez' mis- 
statement. 

Now in M, d’Haussez* mistakes nhout England w'e wcr<^ 
willing to suppose ignorance ; but when he makes such a dowti- 
right misrepresentation about his own country on a sul^ect which, 
if he know^s anything, he must have known — the time in which the 
daily despatches from the various sea-ports reached )m bureau ; and 

when 
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leihcti we find him deliberately and reiteratedly falsifying so plain 
a fact, for the paltry and idle object of giving France a superiority 
over England in a point of very secondary importance, and 
«whicK no one ever before dreamt of claiming for her, we are dis- 
gusted at the meanness of both the falsehood and its purpose ; and 
we begin to doubt whether w^e have not been tod charitable in 
attributing to ignorance only all his other misrepresentations. We 
shall, theiefore, not viaste our time in e|;posing him further; 
.although every page of his work would afford subjett for censure. 

If it should occur to our readeis that the points tm which we 
have adverted are trifling, and that perhaps iri more important 
sid;>jects be is better w'orlh attention, we beg leave to assure them it 
is not so ; — that, as in his hands trifles become important matters, so 
the most important matters become trifles. He never looks beyond 
^the surface; and most certainly knows as little of England as* 
his Ordonnances of July show that he did of France. Indeed, 
it seems to us somewhat presumptuous, and certainly not in 
very good taste, that a person just expelled from his own 
country for knowing nothing about it — for having mistaken her 
laws, her wants, her wishes, and her temper — should — pour passer 
h terns — erect himself into the Judge of the temper, wants, wishes, 
and law's of another peo'ple, to whose shores he escaped as a fugi- 
tive — with no one individual of whom he had any previous ac- 
quaintance — one word of whose language he does not understand 
-—whose manners he has not learned — and whose merits and 
whose errors he is, and ever will be, equally incapable of appre- 
ciating. 

We fancy we see poor Gulliver, .escaped from his shipwreck, 
reading political lectures to the people of Brobdignag. If the 
worthy gentleman has — as we a little suspect — published all this 
trash, derogatory (under a very flimsy veil) of the* country which 
has aflbided hinj refuge and hospitality, in the hope of propitiating 
the Men of July^ and facilitating bis return to Fiance, we wish him 
success ; and it is very probable he may succeed ! The anti- 
English fonc of his book will reconmiend him to the great body of 
his counlr}men; and the want of observation, of argument, of 
talent, and of every thing statesmanlike which it exhibits, will 
wondeil^lly soften liis political adversaries. M. Dupin or M. 
Guizot will not fear the opposition of^lhe Baron d’Haussez ; and, 
for ouiseives, if it be in the book of fate that Fiance and Eng- 
land should be again at war, we shall heartily wish to see him in 
his old office of Minister of Marine. 


Aet. 
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CUCH is the dry and naked title of one of the most interest- 
ing and instructive works thkt ever issued from the Germat> 
press. Uiiappalled either by the iiicdiiceivable labour of the task, 
or by the fear of being thought tedious, but working steadily for^ 
wards from the verj/ letters, the illustrious scholar, Grimm, has 
here given us, under the modest title of a German grammar, 
a thorough history not only of his own language, but of that of 
every descendant of the Gothic stock throughout Europe, tracing, 
at the same time, every inflection in every dialect through every 
intermediate stage up to the earliest period of which any literary 
monuments remain ! We have thus the ready means of comparing 
on any point the Gothic, the German of the nipth and of the 
thirteenth centuries as w ell as of the present time, the old Saxon, 
Anglo-Saxon and English, the old and modern Dutch, the ancient 
Scandinavian, and modern Danish and Swedish languages ; and 
the wliole is enriched throughout with the relations that exist be^ 
tween these and the more remotely connected languages, — the 
Sanscrit, Greek, Latin, — even the Celtic,— and the Sclavonic, — 
which are made out in a manner that docs the highest credit to 
Grimm’s acuteness and sound judgment; those betw'cen the 
Gothic and Latin teing particularly w'orthy of attention. 

It is in works of this nature that Germany is pre-eminent 
among the Eur^ean nations; and it is long since those w'ho 
are interested in philological researches have made a more 
valuable acquisition, or one more fit to wipe out from their 
favourite study the reproach which has been somewhat speciously 
cast on it, that it is a science oi^ la voyelle ne fait rien, et la 
consonne fort pen de chose.’ Even where Grimm does not liim- 
self propose any suggestion as to the origin of words, be does what 
is frequently a greater benefit to science, in placing clearly before 
us all the facts that bear upon the point, and thus enabling us to 
form oifr own judgment. It is not our intention to enter into a ' 
detailed examination of the work ; we would merely point out 
one orjtwo of the topics whicli appeared to us most remarkable, 
or deserving of further notice than has been given to them by our 
author. The first six hundred pages of the book are taken up 
with a minute examination of the letters in each of the dialects 
w'hich come under consideration — and here we must commend the 
example Grimm has shown in abolishing the use of the Gothic 
characters ; there is no more reason for our employing them, than 
for our using the Roman capitals in printing Latin ; the common 
type was equally unknown to both nations, and the use of the un- 
couth Gothic letters both increases the difficulty to the reader, 
and adds to the expense of printing, without affording any coun- 
' tervailing 
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tervailing advantage. Indeed^ the example might be extended 
even to the oriental languages •with very great benefit ; if, for in- 
stance, the Sanscrit were printed in European characters, we are 
convinced that a large class of persons would acquire at least. iU 
rudiments, who are now deterred from similar studies by the for- 
midable difiiculty of a new character looking them in the face at 
the very outset. 

The general examination of the various alphabets closes with a 
valuable chapter containing a summary view’ of tht^ relations that 
exist between the corresponding letters of each alphabet, from 
which our author concludes — 

‘ That although the vowels are apt to waver, and admit of various 
influences, there is nothing capricious in their variations, which take 
place according to deeply seated, though hitherto undiscovered rules. 
The vow’els may be considered as the necessary colouring or spirit of 
all words, the breath witliout which they cannot exist. It is the vowel 
that individualizes the word ; its form, its species, so to say, rests on 
the consonants. With these the relations are much surer and more 
lasting: dialects, whose vo\vel8 for the most part dilfer, frequently 
retain the same consonants. Accordingly, we find that in Greek and 
Latin, as well as in the Teutonic languages, the liquids — Z, tm, n, r — 
remain essentially unalte^;ed in corresponding words. Their fluent 
nature enables them to sink into their places af^<er every convulsion. 
The same is, in general, true of the breathings — d;— whose con- 
nexion with each other is sliown partly by their effecting the same 
changes upon the preceding vowels — partly by the interchange between 
h and v ; and in, A, and s ; and the contact of’ the assibilation with the 
aspiration (^/i, isy z), H and n, the softest of all consonants, occasionally 
drop off entirely, especially before liquids.’ — vol. i. p. 586. 

The other consonants, comprising the labials p, 6,/, linguals rf, 
thy and gutturals Ar, g, ch, follow a different rule. They are divided 
into the above three classes, according to the organ that is em- 
ployed to pronounce them, and in passing from one dialect to 
another we frequently tmd that they vary, but in such a manner 
*■ that, ill corresponding situations, the organic nature of tl?ie sound 
remains constant. Thus, if we have a labial at the beginning of a 
Latin word /rafcr, we shall still have a labial at the beginning of 
the English brother ; but in Latin it is the aspirate /, in English 
the medial 6. So with the linguals, the Latin tenuis t in tres an- 
ssyers to the English aspirate th in three^ and to the German 
medial d in drei; in each case, however, the organic natufe of the 
initial consonaiil remains unvaried, it is always a lingual that pre- 
cedes the r. The result of Grimm’s observations upon this sub- 
ject has been the discovery of a vei^ reiharkable law, according to 
which these changes of letter, seemingly so capricious, take place. 

If we suppose these classes of consonants to h$ve a natural 
tendency to change their aspirates into medials; mediats into teniiesi) 

« and 
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and tenues into aspirates, in passing from an older to a newer dia« 
lect, the old High German will be one step farther advanced than 
the Gothic in the order of these changes, and the Gothic One step 
farther than the Latin, Greek, and Sanscrit ; the latter languageii 
thus bearing exactly the same relation to the Gothic that the 
Gothic bears to the old High German. 

The consequence of these variations will be seen more clearly 
from the following table of tjie corresponding letters in the Ian* 
guages abovc**inentioned, which is applicable alike to labials, 
linguals, and gutturals — 


Old High German. 
Tenuis 


Gothic. 

Medial 

Aspirate 

Tenuis 


Greek and Latin. 
Aspirate 
Tenuis 
Medial 


Medial 
Aspirate 

In applying this rule, we should observe, that in the labial class 
P, 13, F, in old High German the medial B has been supplanted 
by V (= B H), which in other languages is frequently confounded 
with it. In the same dialect we tind an instance of the H passing 
into S, and the aspirate of the lingual rank is lepresenled by Z 
(= T S). Amongst the gutturals the Latin and Gothic have iiq 
aspirate CH,,and its place is supplied in Latin by H, and in 
Gothic sometimes by G and sometimes* by H. Here, too, the 
old high German Aedial G sometimes passes into an H . 

Bearing tffese observations in mind, we may develop the pre- 
ceding table in i\\e following manner, the letters in the same ho- 
rizontal line answering \o each other : — 


Old High German. Gothic. 


Greek and Latin. 


j 

[ ^ 


B 

P 

Labials i 



F 

F 

j 

[ ^ 


F 

B 


r T 


o 

T H 

Linguals , 

D 


T H 

T 


[ z (er T s) 


• T 

]> 


f K 


G 

OH, U 

6utturafs< 

G, H 


O, H 

4K 


1 cu 

• 

K 

G 

"^rhus 

have — 




Greek or Laiin, 

Gothic, 


Old High Oermen. 

tree 


fotjus 


VUOZ 

piscis 

fisks 


vise 

frater 

brother 


pruoder 

treis 

threis 


dri 

arepoc 

anthar 


andar 

o8«#c plu. oJomc 

tunthus 


zand 

ytvoie 

kuxii 


chtinni 

hortus 

gards 


karto 


where 
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inhere we shall find that tbe«chaiiges of consonants are the same 
with those laid down in the table. It is easy to perceive of what 
importance this rule is to etymology, asta test of thar truth of any 
supposed deviation. Thus — 

* Words in which two changes of consonant agree with the rule 
(rpe)(eiy^ thragjan — Trohs, fotjus) are doubly certain ; those in which 
one consonant agrees and the other varies are suspicious ; still more 
suspicious are those in which the consonants remain unaltered in the 
three languages. In this case either all relationship fails — as (Anglo- 
Saxon) pddsy paduas, TraOoc, dolor: or else one language has bor- 
rowed from the other ; thus scriban is scribere itself, frucht is fructus. 
Hence we see tliat, in examining derivations of w\>rds, we have less 
to inquire into the resemblance of the consonants than into the order 
of their descent in the above scries, an order which allows neither of 
inversion nor of alteration. Thus, if in an old High German word 
we find a p, and in the same position in the corresponding Gothic 
word a b, and in the Latin an/J we may conclude that the three words 
descend from a common stock, of which each language possesses its 
peculiar derivative unborrovved from either of the others. If, on the 
contrary, we find an in High German answering to a b in Gothic, 
and p in Latin, the order in w’hich these letters appear is contrary to 
that pointed out by the table, although, abstractedly considered, they 
are truly related. The Greek r requires a Gothic </i, but the Gothic 
if instead of a Greek requires a^; and thus'*' the identity of the 
words depends upon tlieir outward tmlikeness,' ♦ 

This rule is, of course, obscured by partial exceptions, amongst 
which we may mention the constant tendency of the three tenues 
— p, /, k — to supplant each other : as rao/r, pavo — grevre, quinque 
— pedder (Welsli), T6rra/?a, quaiuor — twor, equm. 

We must now pass over a mass of impoitant matter to 
arrive at the pronouns, the origin of many of the most interesting 
objects of research in all languages. In the ancient Teutonic 
dialects the fonnations from this source are peculiarly abundant, 
though most of them have fallen out of use in modern speech, 
r Nothing can be more complete than the account given by^Grimm 
of these ‘ derivative particles, their origin and employments. 
But the stocks themselves from which they are derived, namely, 
the interrogative or relative and demonstrative pronouns, seem 
deserving of further attention than he has bestowed upon them. 
We are left entirely in the dark as to the nature of that meaning 
which is common to each of these classes ; of that mode of sig« 
nification w^hich decides whether a given word is a relative or a 
demonstrative. 

We perceive at once, on hearing any of the words whq^ which, 
where, whm, that there is something in their meaning that i$ 
common to all of them ; something which gives them what we 

call 
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call their relative or interrogative sense. What is this common 
something ? What is it that distinguishes the relative who from 
the personal |ronoun he? A little consideration will be sufficient 
to convince us that there is nothhig, strictly speaking, more es-» 
sentially relative in the former than in* the latter of ‘these words : 
both of them equally refer to some person previously mentioned 
or understood ; both of them are equally incomplete when standing 
by themselves as one of the terms of a proposition. It is as ne- 
cessary, in order to complete the sense, to supply the name of 
some person if we say ‘ He was a great man,’ as if it had been 
^ Who was a great man V It is obvious, then, that the distinctive 
name of relative i*s an ill-chosen one, nor would it ever have been 
given to this pronoun if grammarians had understood its true nature. 
We shall, in the first place, examine into the different modes of 
1 elation effected by these two pronouns, and we shall then endea- 
vour to arrive at an exact notion of their meaning, not, as is usu- 
ally done, by merely explaining the occasions on which it will be 
proper to use each, but by laying down expressions whicii may 
actually be substituted for the pronouns in discourse without 
altering the sense, at the same time takitig care that neither of the 
words sought to be explained shall occur in its own explanation. 
It is in this precaution that the great difficulty consists; it is, 
however, absolutely^necessary, in order to avoid being entangled 
in a vicious circle. 

The connexion ^iii meaning between he and who is so closc^ 
that it can hardly cscape’the attention of any inquirer ; but we are 
not aware that the exact difference between the two has been 
hitherto pointed out. Hkrris, and other writers on grammar 
after him, have asserted that the relative may always be resolved 
into the personal pronoun and a conjunction. Thus, in the ex- 
ample given in the Hermes, 

' Light is a body, which moves rapidly,’ 
which is resolved into and it, and the passage becomes 

• • Light is a body, and it moves rapidly.* t 

It is obvious that the conjunction and is here entirely redundant : 
it adds upthing to the meaning ; the sense of the original sentence 
wxmid be as exactly rendered* by simply substituting it for which — 
Light is a body, it moves rapidly. 

In fact, the last version approaches rather nearer to the original 
than that in which the and is inserted ; the mind treats the two 
propositions of which it consists more as a whole when not con^ 
nected by a conjunction ; the moment an and is introducefl the 
sense is interrupted, and the propositions become entirely distinct. 
The assertion of Harris then leads to the unavoidable cpiiclusioti 

that 
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that we may always substitute the personal for the relative> a con- 
clusion so obviously false, that it should be enough to convince us 
that he has not hit on the true solution of the questi^* We grant 
•that either of the latter versions conveys, upon the whole, the same 
information with the original passage, but it is a great oversight 
to suppose that every corresponding term employed must necessa- 
rily be identical in meaning. The office of the relative in the 
original, though of similar nature, is perfectly distinct from that 
of the personal pronoun by which it is replaced in ^ the other ver- 
sions : which refers to body ; if to light — 

Light is a body, which body moves rapidly. 

Light is a body, and it (light) moves rapidly. 

We should also observe that the personal pronoun it actually re- 
presents its antecedent light, it stands in its place ; and the sense 
W'ould be the same whether we use the word it or light — ^ it moves 
rapidly,’’ or ‘ light moves rapidly? The relative which, on the 
contrary, has not simply the same meaning with its antecedent; it 
cannot be replaced by the word body^ to which it refers : we 
cannot say 

‘ Light' is a body — a body moves rapidly ? 
for Jhe second proposition is not true of all bodies, and we only 
intend to assert that the*' particular body called light moves rapidly 
— -t. e, the body mentioned in the antecedent proposition, or that 
portion of the predicated genus body which agrees with the subject 
of the proposition, light. 

Hence we may form this distinction between the personal and 
the relative pronoun, that the former actually represents or stands 
in the place of one term of an antecedent proposition — the latter 
represents such portion of it only, as agrees with the remaining 
term of the same proposition. 

We now come to the consideration of the actual meaning of the 
personal and relative pronouns ; and as it is obvious tl^at the per- 
sonal is the simpler of the two, we shall, in the first place, exa- 
mine the pronoun he, she, it. It is frequently said that these 
words have no meaning of their own, but that they take in each 
particular case the meaning of the nouns to which they refer, or 
in whose place they stand. But this is an error ; whether, wdth 
some grammarians, w^e consider the personal pronoun as a word 
used to stand in the place of the noun, the subject of discourse, in 
order to prevent the too frequent repetition of it in the same sen- 
tence ; or, with others, as used to distinguish the person spoken 
of from the person speaking, and the person spoken to: the 
meaning of the pronoun he, she, it, will in all cases be the same — 
the person^ or thing spoken of. 

Inus the sentence ^ Isaac bade Esau procure him venison^ is 

equivalent 
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equivalent to * Isaae bade Esau procure the man mentioned venison/ 
If we prolong the sentence a little^ and add^t * and promised that 
when he had brought it he would give him bis blessing/ the pas* 
sage becomes^ ^ Isaac bade Esmi procure the man mentioned • 
ventsoDy and promised that when the man mentioned had brought 
the thing mentioned^ the man mentioned would give the man 
mentioned the blessing of the man mentioned/ Here we are in- 
volved in hopeless confusion from there being two men mentioned^ 
and nothing to point out which of them is intended every time 
^ the man mentioned* occurs. 

Let us now substittite he and it for the man and the thing men-* 
tioned, and the seilse becomes clear at once. We should observey 
however, that the advantage gained by llie substitution is purely 
mechanical : in point of grammatical construction, the ambiguity 
still remains, and the pronoun^ equally with the cxpi:ession of the 
man mentioned^ may apply indifferently either to Isaac or Esau ; 
but the sentence is so much shortened by the substitution that the 
mind is now enabled to retain the whole of it with all the circum- 
stances of the case at once within its view, and thus no difficuflty 
occurs in referring each he and him to its proper antecedent. 
The pronoun being thus an abbreviated form of a longer sentence, 
we may conclude that there was a period hi the history of man- 
kind before that abbfeviation took place, though so convenient a 
contrivance would in all probability have been very early introduced 
as one of the first steps in what we may call the civilization of 
language, 'rhis being the case, it is very unlikely that men should 
have invented arbitrary sounds to express these relations, which 
were already capable of behig sufficiently represented by the peri- 
phrasis given above. It is more probable that, like the organic 
remains of the material world, these particles were formed of the 
most striking portions of tlie sentences which they represent, 
whilst the more perishable parts h^ve mouldered away. In some 
respects the fossil remains have met with a more fortunate destiny 
than these relics of the immaterial world, 7or, whilst the former 
have for tfie most part been preserved by the protecting soil in 
which they were embedded, sc^that a skilful anatomist has little 
difficult^T in deciding to what portion of the skeleton of living 
animals they correspond, the latter, from their everyday and uni- 
versal use, have been worn, until, like pebbles on the beach, they 
have lost every corner and distinctive mark, and hardly a vestige 
remains to indicate their original form. Yet even here we are 
not left entirely without traces which may enable us to form 
some conjecture of the origin of one or two of these prononns^ We 
have seen that he and it represent sentences meaning the man, and 
the thing menfian^^ Now the most striking parts— -the bones, as 
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it were, of these sentences, and therefore the parts most likely to 
remain as symbols of the whole, are the nouns man and thing. 
Accordingly, we find that he is in German er, and this is not un- 
likely to have arisen from the primitive word, from which comes 
vir (Latin) and wer (Angla Saxon). If this be true, the Latin 
w, he, would stand for ir^ like honos for honor^ and other in- 
stances of the same change of letter. This conjecture would, at 
first sight, seem to be much strengthened by the word for he in 
the northern Gothic languages, namely hann — <a word which 
would appear naturally to point to the word man as its origin, but 
we are led by the analogy of the Swedish annan where the Germans 
have ander, as well as by other circumstances, to doubUwdiether 
hann and er may not be radically the same. In the Has Breton 
the pronoun is hen, M'hilst man is den. Again : the word it might 
easily arise out of the Gothic vaihtH — Anglo Saxon wiht — a thing; 
from whence our w'ord naughty no-i7, or nothing. Horne Tooke 
sought for the origin of it in the other member of the same sen- 
tence with ourselves, deriving it from the participle of haitan, to 
name, in old English highty in the sense of ‘ the said.' But this 
does not appear tenable ground for several reasons, amongst others 
because hight means namedy calledy and not mentioned or spoken 
<of. Besides, this derivation would make it apply equally well to 
the masculine as to the neuter gender : it might represent ^ the said 
man^ as well as the ‘ said thing.^ We are not aware that any de- 
nvation has been suggested for shey but there is little doubt that it 
must be from some word signifying awornah; and no German 
.scholar will be a loss fur a plausible guess. 

We shall derive some assistance in 4he analysis of the relative 
from the following table of the personal, relative, and demonstra- 
tive pronouns in a few'' of the principal languages of the Indo- 
European slock— 


Languages. ^l^ersonal. 

Interrogative 
or Relative. 

Demoustralive 




1 

r 

wer 

der 

German -! 

! s ie 


die 

- . 1 

tes . 

was 

das 

I^atin 

ris 

quis or qui 

1 

( ea 

qam 

h is-te 

" ^ I 

tid 

quid or quod J 

r 

i 

ris 

hvas 

sa 

Gothic J 

si 

hvd 

sd 


hita 

hva 

thata 

( 

fhe 

hva 

se 

Angk) Saxon 

! h6o 


seo 

th!t 

hvat. 

that 

English 
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Languages. 

Peraonal. 

Interrogative 
or Uelative* 

Demonstrative. 

' English 

he 

who 

the 

Lettish and Lithuanian 

• 

kas 

tas 



• 

r sa 

Sanscrit 


kas 

-< sa 




Ltat 

Breton 

Gaelic . 


pwy 

CO 


Greek 


nc 

ih 

• 



%jro 


It is impossible to look at this table without perceiving that 
there is a certain relation between the three classes of pronouns; 
and a little attention will suffice to convince us^ notwithstanding 
slight variations from the rule, that in general the relative and de- 
monstrative are derived from the personal pronoun by the addi- 
tion of certain prefixes, which vary in the different tongues ac- 
cording to the peculiar tendency of each to prefer certain sounds* 
Thus ill Sanscrit, Sclavonic, Irish, and Ionic Greek, the relative 
prefix is a A:, in ordinary Greek, Welch, and Breton, aj), — ^in 
Scotch and Latin, — in Gothic and Anglo Saxon, hv , — in Ger- 

man, to,— and En^ish, wli. The identity of the plan on which 
the relative is formed in almost all these languages, as well as the 
nature of the letters employed as prefix, shows that this pi^efix 
is of common origin. 14 is probable that the original sound was 
nearly that of the Scotch qUf viz. a strongly aspirated sound be- 
tween a w and a k, from which, by gradually softening down the 
aspirate, the transition was easy through the sound of the Englisli 
wh in what, to the a in the German was on the one side, and 
through the Latin qu to the simple k of the Sansciit, Sclavonic, 
and Gaelic, on the other side. In other words the simple aspirate 
has remained^ while the w Jias been lost, as in who, where the to 
is not pronounced, and where uiuj^uestiorntbly, if this change bad 
taken place at an earlier period m the history of the lai%uilge— 
when spelling w^as more unsettled— the lo would have been omitfed 
in w'ritiifg as it is now in speaking. The greatest change appears to 
be that from k to the jp in Greek and Welch, aiid to our'eaj;s diere 
seems certainly to be little resemblance between those two letters. 
When, however, we see that in dialects so nearly allied, as Welch 
and Gaelic — and Ionic, and commc^i Greek — they correspond td ' 
each oth|r, we cannot doubt that there is au organic connexion ' 
betw'eeu the two sounds. If we take the following tif 

which p and k form the two extremities, p, b, v, W; gw/gj 
shall see that there are no two of the consecutive s^nds ffiat 
are not constantly interchanged; and hence it is natural that the 
YOU xcix. N extreme 
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extreme sounds themselves should sometimes supplant each other. 
There can be no doubt that the numerals are essentially the same 
in all these languages, yet we sec the v in ttevtf, and in the Welch 
*pedder, corresponds to the qu in quinque and quatuor. 

Grimm observes, on the origin of the relative and demonstrative 
pronouns, — 

* that the first peculiarity that strikes us in considering the pronouns 
is, that the initial consonant seems to distinguish certain classes of them, 
classes which must have liad their origin in the older languages, where 
the rule is much more clearly displayed than in the Teutonic dialects. 
This rule is, that the interrogative pronouns hegii^ with the tenuis 
of the guttural class, and the demonstrative with /, the tenuis of the 
linguals, a rule which seems to be founded in the nature of the words 
themselves. Amongst all the sounds of the human voice, none is so 
capable of expressing the essence of interrogation^ which requires to 
be felt at the very beginning of the word, as the fullest consonant 
that the throat can utter. A bare vowel would sound too indistinct, 
and the labials cannot he compared to the gutturals in point of 
Btrength. It is time that t can be uttered with equal vigour, but it 
has something more staid about it, and has, therefore, been appro- 
priated to the quiet, sedate answer, which has already the questioner's 
attention drawn to it : k (iemands, interrogates, cries but; t points out 
and answers. The history of language, howeve^y, teaches us that this 
appropriation of the two letters is not a rule of such strict necessity 
as never to be broken in upon. For instance, we see the k sometimes 
supplanted by the labial tenuis p, and what is more striking, sometimes 
even by /, the distinctive initial of the oppos*ite class of pronouns.’— 
vol. iii. p. 1, 

There is much that is both fanciful and unsatisfactory in this 
theory ; but the principal objection is, that it supposes the interro- 
g^ftive pronoun to be a primitive word, and yet gives no explanation 
of its close likeness in some languages to the relative pronoun, — its 
positive identity with it in others. It is evident from these that 
there is a certain connexion between the tw^o — a fact which gram- 
marians’ft have contented themselves with observing, without inves- 
tigating the cause of the resemblance — and it will not be difficult 
to show, tliat there was originally tut one word for both, pf which 
the mterrogaHve is a secondary employment, derived by a natural 
ellipse from its primary relative sense. It is consequently in its 
aptitude for the latter purpose that we ought to seek for the ori- 
gin of the proper prefix — and as the relative can never occur at the 
beginning pf a sei^tence, its guttural initial can be of no use in 
calling the, hearer’s attention m the manner that Grimm supposes. 

, Every Question in itself implies a command to answer it ; 
a|id if it peg ins wiUi an interrogative, the kind of information 

* £ncyl» Metiop* Chamniar* p. 43. 


required 
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required is shown by the nature of the particle employed* 
If the question begins with when^ we know that it js the time 
indicated by the speaker that ^we are required to specify ; if 
with where, the place ; if with who, we must state either the 
name or some other circumstances wliich may serve to distinguish 
the person intended. Thus in the question, ^ Who was Aan« 
tippe V there is an implied command to mention the circumstancei 
by which Xautippe was known, and the full meaning iS| * Tell 
me the circumstances which distinguished the woman who was 
(named) Xantippe,* where who is used in its ordinary relative seme. 
The original form of the question was evidently the unabbreviated 
one, but the eagerness of inquiry would not long allow of any 
circumlocution that could possibly be avoided. The demand of an 
answer, which was common to all similar questions, was then 
omitted, being sufficiently expressed by the tone of voice, and all 
that remained to ask the question, was the clause originally used 
to define the person inquired after, ‘ Who was named Xan* 
tippe?’ or ^ Who was Xantippe?* The pronoun whOf now 
receiving a more marked accentuation, becomes an interroga* 
tive, and conveys not only its proper relative meaning, but also 
an intimation *that the speaker require^ a knowledge of the 
person to whom it irefers. In course of time slight differences 
arose between the relative and interrogative forms of the pronoun, 
as is often the case with words originally the same, but employed 
for a long period hi difii^ent senses. So the Latins used quis and 
quid for interrogatives, qui and quod for relatives ; in Sanscrit the 
interrogatives begin with ^ k, the relatives with a y. There is 
another form of question which is only marked as such by the dis*- 
position of the words without the aid of any interrogative particle* 
Of this form, ^ Do ye then seek gold on trees V is an example | 
but in all sucli instances, the interrogation in fact depends upon 
an ellipse of the dual pronoun whether, which of the two, viz* of 
the affirmative or the negative of the proposition contained in the 
question.* In Anglo-Saxon, this pronoun is actually expressed, 
the example we have given beipg in that language : ^ Hwasther ge 
nun secath gold on treowum V the construction of which is, ^ Y^e 
seek gold on trees or ye do uot ; tell me whether, or tell me the 
case which is the true one of the two — so that in no shape is the 
interrogative a primitive mode of speech. 

The next question that demands our attention is whether the 
initial k or w, which, as we have eeen, transforms tlie pericmid 
into the relative pronoun, can be supposed to be an unniMliillp 
particle, used merely for the purpose of distinction, or It 

must not rather be the vestige of some significant woi^, 
when joined to the personal pronoun, forms a truly compoiiiid word 

N 2 partaking 
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partaking of the meaning of both its component parts. Grimm, as 
we have seen, adopts the former opinion: he informs us that the 
Indian grammarians derive their yiterrogative prefix A: from kai> to 
sounds — at the same time ijitimating that they are wrong in so 
doing, or in attempting to find any root for these pronouns. The 
supposition that k was chosen as interrogative prefix fiom an 
imagined fitness of the sound to express inquiry, appears to arise 
from an un])hil<)sopliical view of the formation of language, wl)ich 
is not only the means of giving utterance to our thoughts, but also 
the very form in whicli they exist in our minds, and thciefore, how- 
ever rude W'c may suppose its first beginnings to Lave been, it could 
never have been inadequate to communicate the ideas of man- 
kind. We may, indeed, without the gift of speech, be conscious 
of feeling all the difierent desires, appetites, and passions ; the 
images of sensible objixts may occur to our minds, and may 
recall others with which they have been associated, and the effect 
of this association is so strong evtm with animals, as sometimes to 
give them the apj)earance of reasoning ; the dog, for instance, who 
sees his master put on his hat, knows as certainly that he is going 
out of doors as if he had been told so in words ; not that the dog 
puts his ideas into the fciU m of a syllogism : ‘ Whenever my master 
puts on his hat, he goes out immediately after' jvards, and tlierefore 
he must now be going out of doois;’ but the two actions have been 
so constantly associated, that he cannot see one without the idea 
of the other recurring to his mind. But no coftuccled leasoning, 
nothing that can be called thought, can take place in our minds 
that we do not clothe in words, or, consequently, which is inca- 
pable of being expressed in the language we are acquainted with, 
I'lence, no one could ever have felt the want of new modes of ex- 
pression in order to give utterance to his ideas. Yet liow strongly 
must this want Iiave been felt, before it could have driven any one 
to invent a word of so complex and ahsliact a meaning as the re- 
lative pronoun ! 

Even granting that some metaphysical genius might have^erceived 
the convenience of such an inventic^ni, and have imagined the idea 
of forming it from the jiersoiial pronoun by the addition of an ar- 
bitrary prefix, how was lie to introduce its use amongst his fellow- 
men? Whom would we find among the liunters and shepherds of 
the times in w liich language was moulded into its grammatical forms, 
to listen to his speculations, or to understand the convenience of his 
new invention ? Tlie idea would, we fear, have remained a barren 
speculation in the mind of the inventor, unless, indeed, we may 
suppose the Wittenagemot of some Hercynian wilderness to have 
taken cognizance of the improvement of language, for without a 
positive enactment, the meaning of a word could never have been 

altered 
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altered by the addition of an unmeaning particle. A more na- 
tural way of accounting for the origin of ilicse words is to suppose 
that their meaning was formeily expiessed by a periphrasis, v\hich, 
from its natme, would be of constant recurrence in every discourse, 
and, troiii the nni\crsal tendency oj language to abbreviations of 
all kinds, would giadually become shortened. Some advantage 
with regard to clearness and convenience would be gained at 
each step of the abbieviatiug* process, the beneiits of which being 
thus learnt b.y experience, it would contniiic, until the former peri- 
phrasis was reduced to a monosyllable, which would now put on 
the form of the lelatise jironoun. IS'ow, whatever changes may 
take place in thti form ol the expression, it is clear, that as no 
new' sound can be introduced iu llie course of abbreviation, each 
component part of the relative who must liace its origin from 
some member of the senU iice which loimerly served to convey 
the meaning of this pronoun, and it thus appears, that even the 
piehx w (by the addition of which to he, the relative is formed) 
must be the vestige of some siguificaut word. This view is corro- 
borated by the fact, that some woidsof a iclative form, which in 
Latin hav(‘, the regular initial qUj are expjcssed in English by tW'O 
words, one of them being an culinary adjective, to whi^jh the other 
adds a relaliv^e sense. Tiius, quot, quiJiiivSj arc in English, hoto 
many, how grecst, wheie how seems to lake the place of the 
initial qn. In fact, by the addition of how to almost any adjec- 
tive, we can form as liue a relative, as quanhts, qiiot, or qualis. 
Thus, ill the sen1cnct> ‘ He warned me how wicked a man I had 
to deal witld — ^ how' wicked’ is a comjiound ex[}iession, agree- 
ing exactly in consliuction witli any of the Latin words above- 
nieiuioned. We should observe, too, that in Anglo-Saxon, 
the relative ])rehx hn, is the exact syllable which was also used by 
itself in the sense of ourwoid how. It is veiy impiobable that 
the /m which is written sepaiately in hu micr( (qiian/us\ should 
have a different origin fioiii the hniu hva, hunt (qvi, qitod). We 
may faiily eoiielude from these consideiations, ilrat the English^ 
relative* prefix {wh) is the vestige of the word how^ and Accordingly 
it will only be necessary to iconic to u clear understanding of the 
meaning of the latter word, m order to explain that of who^ 
wiiich, as we have seen, is equivalent to how, he. 

Elowever various the meanings of this paiticle appear at first 
sight, we shall find, on consideration, that tliey may all be included 
under the general idea of the manner of anytliiug, — n^ieaning 
thereby the assemblage of circumstances that distinguish the being 
or action spoken of fiom others of a like nature. Tints, to ask a 
man ^ how he does,’ is to ask him what ciicumstanceii distinguish 
his piesent from his ordinary state of health ; to tell ho^w magnifi- 
cent 
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cent such a place is, is to describe the particulars of that magnifi- 
cence. In comparing abstract magnitudes, it is obvious that the 
only way in which they can differ is in the more or less ; and 
hence, when used with adjectives pf size or quantity, how seems 
to take the meaning of degree simply. It is thus the sign of 
all that individualizes ; it signifies the particulars of anything ; 
and may be translated by individual or particular. If we were to 
hazard a conjecture as to the etymology of how, we should be 
inclined to derive it from 7vaxj (which comes very near wie, Germ., 
in sound), and which is also used in the metapliorical sense of 
m6de or manner* We say indifferentl y the way to do any tiling, 
or how to do it ; so w^e talk of a person’s way of life, meaning their 
mode of life. The writer of the English Lexicon in the Encyclo- 
paedia Metropolitana derives it from heow, hiwe, the substantive of 
hiwan, to fashion. Let us now substitute the meanings which we 
halve ascertained for how and he in the relative who, and examine 
whether the result will throw any light upon the mode in which 
it performs what we have already ascertained to be its peculiar 
office, — the selecting and representing so much of its antece- 
dent as is indicated by the nature of the proposition in which 
the latter occurs. Take, for instance, the following examples : — 

* There are some men who do not fear death,’ Substituting its 

value for w - - - 

how ... he 

There are some men, the particular men spoken of do not fear 
death. ^ Who goes there V This is, as we have seen, an ellip- 
tical expression, for * 'fell me the name of the man who goes 
there V — putting its value for who. ‘ Tell me the name of the man 
— the particular man spoken of goes there.’ And in like manner 
may every other sentence be explained in which the relative who 
occurs. 

It should Jbe observed that, in the explanation above given of 
the word how, we have made no reference to the relative meaning 
which it usually bears. ‘ Tell me h6w did you come here/^means 

* Tell me the manner in which you came here.’ Thus, if the 
derivation of this particle be such as we have suggested, the ex- 
pression in which must usually be understood after it; but if how 
should be, as Grimm supposes, merely a case of the pronoun who, 
its mSauktg (which must still be the manner in which) w^ould 
depend^ qpon some ,such noun as manner or way understood 
Wore and the relative prefix would be the vestige of this 
understpo^ souii, instead of the|iafticle how itself. It is neces- 
sary to bear this in mind, or might be thought, by those who 

adopt 
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adopt Grimm's view of the nature of the particle how^ to be rea- 
soning in a circle, in deriving the relative prefix w from a case of 
the very word ivho, which it is our object to explain. 

The Abb^ Sicard, in his ‘ Kleineus dc Graminaire Gtm^rale,’ 
appears to have come nenior tluvst* v^cws than any other ^author wfe 
have seen. He was placed in circumstances peculiarly favourable 
to such researches, by liie oftice of J)irector of the Schools for the 
JJeafand Dumb, viliich he rilled with so much distinction, and 
where, in order to teacli language to those wiio could have no con- 
ception of its meaning, it was obviously of the utmost importance 
to reduce all the principles of grammar to their primitive elements, 
wherever that ccftdd be done, but always to the most simple and 
intelligible possible. All elliptical and abbreviated modes of 
expression would require to be filled out, and expressed iu terms 
of their component ideas, before be could hope to make tliem un- 
derstood by the scholars, with whc\se minds he had such inadequate 
means of communicating ; and he had thus, in the comparative 
facility or difficulty of eftectiiig this purpose, a touchstone, as it 
were, on which to try the truth of his analysis. In speaking of the 
relatives, the Abbe says, — ^ These words, qui and que^ are elliptic 
expressions which answer, in their first part, to the letter x in 
algebra, the unknown quantity which replaces the preceding term, 
or points out that^w'liich follow s, whether this term is a noun or 
an entire proposition ; and which are, in their second part, either 
the pronoun il in r/ui, oi the verb est in que.^ If it had not been 
for the unlucky explauation of the e in que^ it might be said that 
he had here touched upon the very verge of the true meaning of 
these words ; but it only*reqiiires to cast our eye over his illustra- 
tion to be convinced of the worthlessness, in grammatical studies, 
of any but the uiost well-defined and exact notions. The follow- 
ing is the example given by M. Sicard of the use of die relatives, 
together with his mode of decomposition : — ^ 

‘ L*astre que nous admirons le pliA est aussi celui qui nous est le 
plus ut^e. * 

* Nous admirons le plus qu ; 

Est cet astr^est qu; 

♦ II nous est le plus utile.’ 

In this decomposition it is easy to see which are the words replaced 
by the two gw’s. We also see the e of que represented hy eat, and 
the t of qfui by i/. , 

The remaining wor^, of a relative nature, that we possess in 
English will give little trouble, as they are all immediately deiiv^ 
from the pronoun whoj 6f which^ indeed, the adverbs where, 
and why, seem to he simply cases. It will perhaps iUtiitridie this 

view 
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view of their nature and derivation, if we give the declensions of 
the relative and demonstrative pronouns in Anglo-Saxon : — 


Relative. Demonstrative. 


^ Neuter. 

Masc. ^ 

'Neuter, 

Masc. 

FenC 

Nom. . hwset 

hw^a *• 

thact 

se 

seo 

Ace. hweet 

hwone 

thiEt 

thone 

tha 

Abl. ]jwi 

hwi 

thi 

thi 

thsere 

Dat. hwam 

hwam 

tham 

tham 

thaere 

Gen. hw'ais 

Iiw’aes 

thies 

thses. 

thaere 

It will readily be 

seen from 

this table how 

near 

then and when 


(in Anglo-Saxon, thone, hwone) come to the accusative mascu- 
line of the relative and demonstrative pronouns resl[>ectively. Inhere 
seems to be the genitive feminine, fh<£re — in analogy with the Greek 
grot*, which is also of a genitive form, although it is in the mas- 
culine gender. The relative pronoun has no feminine in Anglo- 
Saxon ; but as it is formed in all existing inflections in exact 
accordance with the demonstrative, the genitive feminine, if there 
was one, would be whccrey and it is probably from this source that 
our where is derived. Why is the ablative essentially unaltei'ed ; 
corresponding to which wc had formerly a thi ; forfhi being of 
constant recurrence in old English in the sense of on that account. 
There was thus originally, nothing in the word when which conveyed 
the idea of time, nor in where of place ; but thtese being the cases 
of the relative pronoun by which reference was made to the time 
when, or place where, any action occurred, the usual tendency of 
language to abbreviation showed itself in ibe omission of the nouns 
of time and place. The pronouns when and where w ould then 
seem to contain in themselves the meaning of the nouns respectively 
understood before them, and would thus put on their present 
adverbial appearance. In the very expression we have just used, 
of ^ the time when any action occurred/ the meaning of when is 
even at this day simply pronominal, and we might with equal pro- 
priety liave said, ^ the time at %ohwh any action occurred / and the 
pronominal nature of ihe^e adverbs is still more apparent from the 
use of wh^re in composition,— tcAcrehy and wherefore meaning 
by what and for what^ without even a reference to the idea of 
place. Whichy in old English whilk, was originally who like, and 
was identical with the Latin qualis (Gothic, /me/eiA's), although if 
has in modern English, in certain cases, usurped the place of the 
simple pronoun what. On exactly the same plan are formed the 
Scotch ilk, tie same, from it-lUce, and swcA— Anglo^rSaxon, swUk — 
—Gothic, from sihlike. 

The demonstrative prefix is in general t, d, or th, and thus are 
formed, in German, der, das, from er, es ; in English, that from it : — 
but, sometimes the demonstrative pronoun has an initial a, as in 

the 
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the Gothic, — sa, so, thaia, Anglo-Saxon, se, seo, thiBt The proper 
use of the demonstrative pronoun that seems to be to single out 
some object in the presence of the speaker which be wishes to 
make the subject of discourse, aijd to distinguish it from others of 
a like nature. 1 he simplest mode of doing this would be by actu- 
ally pointing it out, at the same time making use of some expres- 
sion in order to call the hearer’s attention to the action of pointing ; 
and this expression, whatever it might be, would correspond in 
construction to the demonstrative pronoun. It will be evident that 
such is the office of this pronoun liom considering the case where 
there is no accompanying action. If there aie several books on a 
table, and 1 desire some one to ‘ bring me that book,* without 
making use of any action, it will be impossible for him to know 
which book I want, or to attribute any meaning to the word that. 
It is thus by the action alone that we are directed to the object 
intended ; and the use of the demonstrative can only be to call the 
hearer’s attention to that action. Mow wc have seen that that is 
composed of a paiticle t or th prefixed to the personal pronoun it ; 
and the latter word, meaning simply thing;, the demand of the 
hearer’s attention must be made by the prefix t, w hich would thus 
be the vestige ol some such iinpcraiive as look or see. The latter 
would agree vAy well with the Anglo-Sas^pn se ; and it is probable 
that the initial t in the, that, has the same origin, since s and t are 
interchanged in innumerable instances, as in das and that, 
and TfTTa^a, av and tu, &c. &c. 

In his accounf of tl4e demonstratives, Grimm says that thw 
prefix in Latin exists only in tarn, tan/ns, tot, and tabs: he seems 
to have overlooked is-te, a pccjuliarly instructive w ord ; as we see 
here that the foice of the demonstiative particle te resides in its 
very form, and that it is not necessary to its effect that it should 
be placed at the beginning of a woid. From being used to point 
out some object actually present, it was an easy step to employ 
the demonstiative pronoun for the purpose of delining and indi- 
vidualizing any object to which, though •absent, it was wished 
to call the attention of the person spoken to* In this\:ase it is 
obvious that, as there can be jio action by which the individual 
inlendetl can be designated, some distinguishing circumstances 
must be mentioned by w ord of mouth, and then the offica of the 
pronoun (which will now assume the form of the definite article) 
will be to call the hearer’s attention to these circumstances, the 
mention of which-^eorresironds to tlie actual pointing out of u 
present object. Thus, if I say, * Bring rue that book out of the 
library,’ I must add some circumstances to distinguish the bdok t 
want from the rest. 1 may thus say, * Bring me that book in 
scai'let binding,’ or ‘ Bring me the book that is lying oil its Side/ 

where 
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where the mention of the distinguishing circumstances corresponds 
to the action of pointing ; and the use of the words that and the 
is merely to* draw the hearer’s attention to these circumstances. 
^It is true that in English we hav^ different words — that and the — 
for what we have called the^original use of the demonstrative pro- 
noun, and for the d^dinitc article, but it is clear that this is a modern 
refinement, as the same word was used by the Anglo-Saxons, and 
still is by the Germans in both senses, and our demonstrative that 
is merely the neuter of the Anglo-Saxon article se. In many cases 
in English, and much more so in Gennan, this pronoun has usurped 
the place of the relative. Thus, instead of 

‘ Light is a body which moves rapidly,’ 
we might with equal propriety say, 

‘ Light is a body that moves rapidly.' 

The first of these examples is, as we have seen, an elliptic expres- 
sion for 

‘ Light is a body, the particular body spoken of moves rapidly.’ 

But we render this more emphatically — 

* Light is a body, and that [body] “ (pointing it out, as it were, with 
the finger from among all other bodies) moves rapidly;’ 
or elliptically-r- <j 

‘ Light is a body that moves rapidly.’ 

And thus it is that the demonstrative is so frequently used in a 
relative sense. 

The adverbs then and there answer so exactly to their correla- 
tives wherij where, that it would be useless to say anything of 
them here. The particle than, howevfer, has in English no corre- 
sponding relative, and it appears at first sight to partake so strongly 
of a comparative sense, that we have some^ difficulty in believing 
it to be merely a case of the demonstrative pronoun the, Grimm 
says — 

‘The accusative nature of fhe Gothic particleJ/mn is clearly shown 
by the Latin turn (as euiti, ilium) and tunc (for tpm-c — Gothic than- 
uh). The particle than is, indeed, not confounded with the accusative 
of the pronaun th^im (eum), although even here the a is omitted in 
one passage (Mark. 15, 44). On the other hand, the a has been pre- 
served jto the adverb in composifion in thana-mais, ihana-seiths^ and I 
think it is clear that than arises out of thana. The Gothic than sig- 
nifies roT€i then — sometimes it has the abstract sense of ovr, igitiir, of 
yap, still more commonly of vero. The suffix uh (corresponding 
to the Latin c) does not alter these meanings : ihanuh and than, as 
tutn and tunc, being of like import, except that ihanuh generally occurs 
at the beginning, than in the middle, of a sentence. In old high 
German me corresponding particle dann4, besides these meanings, 
lilao expresses qmm after a comparative, in Anglo-Saxon the acen- 
^ sative 
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sative is ihone^ the particle ihon or thonne i ikon corresponding to the 
Gothic ikan^t tkm-ne to than-uh^ ihon and thonne signify tum^ tunc<t~ 
seldomer dam, quando^ — but thonne alone is used to express quam after 
a comparative/ (IlL 165.) ^ 

Thus, in any comparison, such as ^ |iichard is wiser than John/ 
we are compelled, by the derivation of the word than^ to attribute 
to it the meaning of that only ; and the sentence might as well be 
expressed (as it is in French) ^ Richard is wiser f/iaf John,’ The 
parts of grammar are so closely interwoven together, that it is im- 
possible to explain the force of the word than in this situation, 
without some previous examination of the nature of the compara- 
tive degree in adjectives. In this pursuit we may derive a useful 
hint from the Chinese, a language so rude that it has not arrived 
at the use of a single inflection ; but wherein all the modifica- 
tions which are in other languages effected by this means, take 
place by means of separate words— -so that even the plural 
number in nouns is formed by adding the word men to the sin- 
gular. This is probably the state in which all languages ori- 
ginally were, and all inflections must have taken their rise from 
some such auxiliary words. Now as the fiitidaincnial idea repre- 
sented by the original form of a word is always present in each 
of its inflectefl forms, it is clear that# what we have called 
the modification catised by any inflexion must in reality be the 
addition of a new idea, the exact nature of which it is often 
extremely difficult to discover ; and in this investigation it will ob- 
viously be of the greatest service to us, if we can find a language 
where a corresponding effect is produced by an auxiliary word, as 
we shall then have two distinct ^deas into which the modified idea 
represented by the inflected word may be divided. Now in Chi- 
nese, we are told that the character ko or kwo, to pass beyondf is 
generally used to express tlie comparative degree in adjectives. 

1 S3 

Thus, ffou yoong kwogno is, in that Janguage, ^ He is more vebe- 

1 2 a 

ment than I,’ literally, ^ He is vehement ffeyond me/ com- 
paring this mode of expressing the comparative degree with our 
own, we shall find that the syllable er, ter, or ther^ by the addition 
of whidi to the simple adjective we form our coibparative, con- 
veys the idea of excess, and thus the word wiser represents two 
ideas, that of wisdom, and that of excess. Now, every comparison 
of two things necessarily includes^ the supposition, that they both 
possess in some delffee the quality with respect to which they am 
compared, and a judgment is then pronounced, that the degree 
111 which one of tlie objects compared possesses it, excee^^ that ef 
the otiber. Thus, in iWexample above given — ' Richard is wiser 
than Jtdm’^we may supply the assertion that John is mm to a 

certain 
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certain degree, and the full meaning of the passage will be — ' John 
is wise to a certain degree : Richard is wise beyond that de- 
gree* — or, perhaps — ^ John is wise : Richard is wise beyond that 
^ man .* — It is probable that this ia nearly the form in which the com- 
parison was originally expressed ; subsequently the adjective coa- 
lesced with the word corresponding to beyond, by which the idea of 
excess was conveyed, the noun man was omitted as unnecessary ; 
and in process of time, as the force of the comparative particle er 
became gradually obscure, the pronoun than would put on an ad- 
verbial appearance, and would thus retain its accusative form after 
this inflection was lost from the living pronoun. In common 
speech we still see the traces of the ellipse above supplied. 
Speaking familiarly, we say ^ Richard is wiser than John is,* 
meaning ‘ than John is wise* 

The only other instance in which w^e use the word than 
is after other, and this seems to corroborate Grimm’s assertion 
(III. 63o), that this latter wwd is of the comparative form. 
The original meaning of the word other is second, which it 
still retains in the expression ‘ every other,* ‘ every other day* 
meaning every second day, Grimm says, ^ it is evident that 
the thar, dar, ther, (Gothic) anthar, (old high German) andar, 
'(Anglo-Saxon) other, if comparative, and identical with the tar of 
the older tongues ;* — but he gives very vague hints of the mode in 
which the meaning of these words can be reconciled to a compa- 
rative form. However, if we suppose the root of the word anthar, 
other, to be (as appears really the case) the cardinal number one — 
and attribute to the syllable ther, the meaning we have above 
shown to belong, in general, to the comparative er or ther — the 
result will represent, with equal truth, the ordinal second, or the 
common meaning of the word other. According to this view, a 
second man, or an other man is one-heyond, or one-besides the 
man first-mentioned, or besides those mentioned. We should, 
therefore, analyze the following sentence in this manner : — 

13 3 

No other than Achilles w^ould have behaved wdth such cruelty, 

1 2 3 

Achilles behaved with cruelty ; fio one besides that (man) would 
have behaved with such. 

The "whole of the chapter on Comparison is a very remarkable 
one, and well worthy of attentiqn ; but the remainder does not fall 
within the immediate scope of these observations, w hich we cannot 
conclude ^ better than in the words of our author’s preface:— 

* It is not to be supposed that all our views will prove correct, but m 
the very liheans taken to prove their errors, new paths will be, disco- 
vered to ihe truth, the only aim of upright Hbours, and the only result 
Which will long stand the test of crificism. What was most diflicuit to 

VV' " US 
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us will appear child’s play to our posterity, who will then apply them- 
selves to new modes of analysis of whicli we have no idea, and will 
meet with difficulties where we thought all smoothed down/ 


Art. VIll. — The Duchess of Berri in La Vendee ; comprising 
a Narrative of her Adventures, with her Private Papers arid 
Secret Correspondence. By General Dermoncourt, who arrested 
her Royal Highness at N antes. London. 8vo. 1833* 

‘ T A VENDiE^ KT Madamk,’ of which this is the version, 
appears to*iis a very amusing, and, in some respects, a 
curious publication. The account of the Duchess of Berri’s mad 
crusade in rrance is here related by one of her enemies — by the 
very officer who arrested her, and who was moreover remarkable 
for the activity and severity with which he crushed the insurrection 
of her follow'ers ; yet the narrative is, on the whole, so favourable 
to the Duchess, that one loses sight of the degrading catastrophe 
in which the affair ended ; and the frailty of the mere woman is 
forgotten the indefatigable constancy, the spritely courage, 
the generdtis fidelity to her friends, and the noble self-devotion of 
this — as in this wo|^k she appears — extraordinary heroine. The 
adventures of Charles 11., or of Charles Edward, are not so ro- 
mantic j nor were either of them called upon for so much per- 
sonal exertion of body or mind as the Duchess, illiere are scenes 
in this strange drama afij romantic and as heart-stirring as any 
in Waverley, and they are sketched with a simplicity and force 
which occasionally remind iis of — because they are evidently copied 
from — the author of Waverley himself. Wc know not whether 
the General has employed the help of another pen— we have been 
told that he has only furnished his notes to a more experienced 
writer. Very likely. Who ever disputed the authenticity of Cap- 
tain Crichton’s Memoirs because it is known that Swift held the 
pen? IJow many people can tell a story \ividly and powerfully, 
for one that can write it dow'ii without getting chilled and cramped 1 
The old Captain could talk at4iis ease to the Dean across his own 
fireside ; but had he undertaken to write himself, we should pro- 
bably have had a dry skeleton before us, in place of the vigorous 
barbarian that Swift’s masterly little tract exhibits. We can easily 
suppose that the present work may have been got up much in the 
same style. The account General Dermoncourt gives of him- 
self would not lead one to suspect him of being of a literary tiirn^ 
and certainly the literary portion of tlie work is very well done~ 
too well, we think, to *be altogether the production of a vietUe 
moustache de la Repolulion, But the facts are universally admitted 

to 
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to be correct ; and the sentiments, whether traced in all their 
detail by his own hand or not, are at least adopted by him, and 
they do honour both to bis heart and his head. General Dermon- 
t court exhibits, in this work, at least, a rare instance of the union 
of ultra- radical principles With a kind disposition — of ^ certain 
ferocity in the contest with an indulgent and gallant good-nature 
after it. We presume his book must be essentially true, because 
its tendency is certainly favourable to his opponents, and we very 
much doubt whether M. de Chateaubriand’s elegant pen could 
have produced anything so likely to re-elevate the character of 
the Duchess of Berri in France, or even in Europe, as this unpre- 
tending, but forcible panegyric, from the lips of her captor ! His 
description of himself will not prepare the reader to expect any 
partiality in favour of the Duchess or her cause. 

‘ I was appointed to the command of the military sub-division at 
Nantes. At my time of life, when a man may speak of himself with 
the same freedom he would use in speaking of another, I may be al- 
lowed to say, that my appointment was a proof that ministers would 
no longer trifle with the insurgents of La Vendee. Forty- four years* 
service in Europe, in Asia, in America, and in Africa — the,giant battles 
in which I have shared, and compared with which our btfftles of the 
present day are mere skiamishes, have made me careless of life, and 
the sword fit lightly to my hand. Moreover, ni]^ disgrace under the 
Restoration, during the existence of which I would not re-enter the 
service — the actiyp part I took in the conspiracy of Belfort, in which 
I was near losing my head — and the promptitude with which I offered 
my services to the provisional government of July 1830, constituted 
a sure moral pledge to the government, of the zeal with which / 
would mite the Chouans. I accordingly took my departure for 
Nantes.’ — ^pp. 18, 19. 

We shall not follow him through the able and interesting account 
which he gives of the Vendean w’^ar in general, and of the parti- 
cular measures with which he. endeavoured at first to repress, and, 
when it had broken out, to crush the insurrection. Our limits 
wdll onlyipermit us to give a hasty sketch of the Duchess’s per- 
sonal adventures ; but we must mai^e one exception for a descrip- 
tion of the Vendean mode of warfare — not merely on account of 
the merit of the description, though that is considerable, but as a 
proof that nature is nature in the Boccage as in the Highlands* 
We belieij^e the following description to be perfectly acpurate, as 
regards Vendfee ; but there is in the style of the narrative some- 
thing ihat'persuades us that the person who wrote it was familiar 
with the fevo "t^lebrated ambush scenes in the Lady of the Lake 
and Wavertey:* — 

♦ As for the army which you expect every instant to encounter, it 
tanishes like smoke, for in truth it has no existence. 


^ When 
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‘ When a day is fixed on to strike a blow — at daybreak or even 
during the night, the tocsin is sounded in the village designated as 
the point of union. The neighbouring villages reply in the same 
manner, and the villagers quit their cottages if it be in the night, or, ' 
their ploughs if in the day, throwing •upon their shoulder the gun 
which they scarcely ever quit. Having stuffed their belt with car- 
tridges, they tie their Jiandkerchief round a broad-brimmed hat which 
shades their sun-burnt countenance ; stop at their church to utter a 
short prayer ; then, inspired with a two-fold faith, in God and in the 
justice of their cause, they wend their way from all parts of the coun- 
try to the common centre. Their chiefs soon arrive, who acquaint 
them with the cause of their being assembled ; and if the object be to 
attack some patriot column, these chiefs state the road which the 
column will pursue, and the hour it will pass. Then, when this in* ^ 
formation is well understood by all, the chief in command gives them 
the plan of the battle in the following words : — Eparpillex vous, mes 
garsT* (“ Scatter yourselves, my boys Immediately each breaks, 
not from the ranks, but from the group, marches off his own way, 
proceeds onward with precaution and in silence, and in a short 
time every tree, every bush, every tuft of furze bordering either side 
of the high r9ad, conceals a peasant with a gun in one hand and sup- 
porting himself with the other, crouched like a wild beast, without 
motion and scarcely breatliing. • 

‘ Meanwhile, the flatriot column, uneasy at the thought of some 
unknown danger, advances towards the defile, preceded by scouts, 
who pass without seeing, touch without feeling, and are allowed to go 
by scathless. But •the ny)ment the detachment is in the middle of 
the pass, jammed in between two sloping banks, as if it were in an 
immense rut, and unable to, deploy either to the right or to the left, 
a cry — sometimes an imitation of that of an owl — issues from one 
extremity, and is repeated along the whole line of ambuscade. This 
indicates that each is at his post. A human cry succeeds, one of war 
and of death. In an instant each bush, each tuft of furze, glares with 
a sudden flash, and a shower of balls strike whole files of soldiers to 
the earth, without their being able fb perceive the enemies who 
slaughter ^them. The dead and wounded lie piled upon each other 
on the road ; and if the column is not thrown into disord^t^ and the 
voices of the officers are heard above the firing-— if, in shbrji Ae troops 
attemprto grapple body to body with their assailaht^^ ^ho strike 
without showing themselves — if they climb the slope lik^^a glacis, and 
scale the hedge like a wall, the peasants have already had *time to 
retire behind a second inclosure, whence the invisible, firing Recom- 
mences as murderous as before^ Should this second hedge be Stormed 
iu the same manner, ten, twenty, nay a hundred similar inlfeiKjk- 
ments offer successive shelters to this destructive retReat J foR/ilie- 
countiy is thus divided for the security of the children oi’-the soil; 
which seems to show a maternal solicitude for their preseiyation, by 
offering them a shelter everywhere^ and {heir enemies eveiywliere a 
grave/— p. 29-3S. But 
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But we must return to the Duchess. On the 29th May, 1832, 
she arrived, in the Carlo Alberto steamer, off Marseilles. It had 
been previously arranged that on that night an insurrectionary 
•movement was to be made in that city. It blew hard — the sea 
was high — an attempt to land on the coast would expose the vessel 
to great danger. The captain nevertheless offered to run the risk ; 
but this the Duchess would by no means Tbear of — she would 
risk as little as possible any one but herself — and insisted that 
a boat might be lowered down, in which she alone would at- 
tempt a landing, Tor a considerable time the captain refused 
to comply — he remonstrated on the great personal danger — 
* but it is/ says General Dennoncourt, * a peculiarity in the 
Duchess’s character to adhere more strongly to her resolutions 
when any opposition is offered to them.’ She moreover gave 
reasons for her determination, which she considered as * sacred.^ 
She had herself fixed the hour for the insurrection, and she would 
not be deterred, by any personal danger, from being at the ap- 
pointed place and hour to .share that of the friends and followers 
of her son. The captain w as forced to submit — the boat was low- 
ered — the Duchess, with M. de Menars and General de Bour- 
mont, entered it. • 

* It Avas by a miracle that so slight a vessel w%s able, during three 
hours, to resist so heavy a sea. The Duchess, on this occasion, was 
w'hat she alw^ays is in real danger — calm, and almost gay. She is 
one of those frail, delicate beings whom a bfeath would be supposed 
to have power to bend, and yet who only enjoy existence with a tem- 
pest either over their head or in their bos9m.' — pp. C8, 69. 

» At length the three adventurous passengers landed on the coast 
as evening had set in. Not daring to enter any house, they re- 
solved to pass the night where they were. The Duchess, having 
wrapped herself in a cloak, lay down under the shelter of a rock, 
and fell asleep, while M. de, Menars and General Bourttiont kept 
watch over her till dayljght. 

The ikst glance which the twilight had altow^ed them to cast 
upon the c%^. satisfied the Duchess of Berri that her instructions 
had been foUlbWed. The white flag had replaced the tricolor upon 
the church bf St. Laurent, and the alarm-bell, whose deep tones 
escapedTrnhi the old church, vibrated through the air. At eight 
^o’clock be$rd the drums beating to arms in every patt of the 
ciiy:b%^P^ib«|«inued^^ eleven, without any report of fiiti-arms 
beiiif it; then ail was again silent: but the ill- 

omenei'ln^<llored had already resumed . its place on the tower 
of St, Laurent. It required almost the exertion of the manual 
strength of |he twi^geptlemen to prevent the Duchess from entering 
MawUlea. succeeded in prevailing upon her to 
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wait some short time longer, and to take shelter in a charcoal- 
burner’s hut, while Bourmont should go to the town for intelli- 
gence : that intelligence was disastrous — the insurrection had been 
entirely and completely suppressed — the steamer had been driven* 
from the neighbourhood by a tricolor •frigate. The Duchess had 
then a choice of only two alternatives — either to escape towards 
the Alps and into Piedmont ; or, turning westward, to cross the 
whole breadth of France, and take shelter in La Vendee. This 
latter plan, though the most dangerous in its execution, had, at 
least, a chance of success in its result, and was, therefore, chosen 
by the Duchess. §he declared, that since she had entered France, 
she would not leave it; and, with the rapidity always attendant 
upon her resolves, gave orders for immediate departure. 

This statement a little diminishes the appearance of rashness 
and folly which the attempt in La Vendee has hitherto worn. 
It seems that it was not premeditated, and that the Duchess was 
driven thither from what she thought ncee,vvi7//, and not from choice. 

Having formed this resolution, she was desirous of taking 
advantage of the darkness of the night to make the first stage 
as long as possible. They had neither horse, nor mule, nor 
carriage ; but tjie Duchess declared lliat she was a very good 
.walker ; and the ow«^Jr of the hut havifig oftcred liis services 
ai a guide, the little party left the sea -shore. The night was 
dark, and they could distinguish Marseilles at the other ex- 
tremity of the bay*, only by its numerous lights, which twinkled 
like stars. Now and then ainurnuir arose from the agitated town, 
and the Duchess would tufii round, cast aiiother parting glance 
towards the city of her lost hopes, and again resume her journey 
with a sigh. These symptoms of regret did not, however, last 
long ; and no sooner had she lost sight of Marseilles than she 
seemed to have forgotten her disappointment, and to think of no- 
thing but making her way, the difficulties ami ruggedness of which 
increased with every step of her progress. T. he night was so dark, 
that the travellers could with difficulty sec where tliey placed their 
feet ; and in this way they walked on during five consecutive hours. 
The gHlde then stopped, and af length confessed that he had lost 
his way. The Duchess, on the other hand, was so tired that she 
could walk no farther. The preceding night had, howevbi^, sea- 
soned her to - the life of bivouac she w'as about to pursue , 
she wrapped herself in her vrarm cloak, laid her heaft 
a portmanteau for a pillow, and was soon as fast asleep 
had been m her bed at the Tuileries. Her companions agaol^pt 
watch over her.' , .. : 

Now occurred an incident which is, in all its circuiliBtafiteSi 
much more like romance than real life in the nineteenth ce^ittury. 

VOL. L. NO. xoix, o ‘ At 
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‘ At dawn of day the Duchess awoke, and, perceiving a country-^ 
seat at a little distance, asked to whom it belonged. “ To a furious 
republican, the guide answered ; “ and, what is more, he is Mayor of 
^the commune of C * ^ “ Ver}; well»’^ replied the princess, “con- 

duct me thither/* Her companions looked at her with astonishment. 
** Gentlemen,” she said, (turning towards them, and without giving 
them time to speak,) in the tone of voice which she always assumes 
when her determination is irrevocable, “ the moment is come when we 
must part. There is less danger for us separately than if we remained 
together. Monsieur de Bourmont, you shall receive my orders at 
Nantes; proceed thither, and wait there for me. Monsieur de Mdnars, 
diOyou reach Montpellier ; there 1 will let you know^where 1 am. Adieu, 
gentlemen ; I wish you a safe journey, and may God be with you!** 
So saying, she gave them her hand to kiss, and took leave of them. 
They both withdrew, Avell knowing that remonstrance would he vain. 
The Duchess, on finding lierself alone, repeated her order to the guide 
to conduct her to the house of the mayor. In a quarter of an hour 
they were in the mayor's drawing-room, and notice was given to the 
master of the house that a lady wanted to speak to him in private. 
He made his appearance in about ten minutes, and the Duchess ad- 
vanced to meet him. “ Sir,** said she, “ you are a republican, I 
know ; but no political opinions can be applied to a proscribed fugitive. 
I am the Duchess of Berri, — and 1 am come to ask you for an asylum.*' 
** My house is at your service, Madam.” — “ Your office enables yoji« 
to provide me with a passport, and 1 have depended on your gettii^ 
one for me.’* — “ 1 will procure you one.” “ 1 must to-morrow pro- 
ceed to the neighbourhood of Montpellier ; will, you afford me the 
means of doing so ?’* — “ 1 will myself conduct you thither.** — “ Now, 
Sir,'* (ipntinued the Duchess, holding out her hand to him, “ order a 
bed to be got ready for me, and you sliall see that the Duchess of 
Berri can sleep soundly, even under the roof of a republican.** Next 
evening the Duchess was at Montpellier ; she had travelled thither 
in the mayor’s char-k-banc, seated by his side.* — p, 80-83. 

This bold step, on the part of the Duchess, was not a thought- 
less and desperate audacity. "" It appears to us to show a consi- 
derable ^fiegree of jutlgmeiit and presence of mind. ^ She no 
doubt dismissed her attendants, because, although she might hope 
that the mayor’s gallantry would not refuse protection to a solitary 
and fugitive female^ the case would become very different when 
with that of the two men. We notice this, because it 
is proof (nor is it a solitary one) of a considerate and calculating 
^ other circumstances of her conduct would not have 
lea'lii'ii|j|d''expect. 

A^ji^J^ontpeHier she was rejoined by M. de Menars, with 
wl^pjoi' and a Marquis de L-— — , she travelled* with passports 
fictitious names, to La Veudde, which she reached on the 
l$th l^a^. There she determined, in spite of remonstrances fiom 
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the Vendean leaders, as well as her own privy-council, to raise the 
country. This wild project was communicated to the royalist party 
in Paris, who immediately despatched M, Berryer, the celebrated 
advocate and deputy, lo dissuade her from so desperate an at- 
tempt. MM. de Chateaubriand and Fitzjames were too much 
watched to be able to attempt a mission, which M. Berryer under- 
took, on the f)retence of having a cause to plead at the assizes of 
JNantes. The account of M. BerryeFs journey from Nantes to 
the Duchess’s hiding-place is really like a chapter of *Rob Roy, 
but it is too long to extract. He succeeded in persuading the 
Duchess to recall the order she had given for the insurrection, and 
to consent to leave France ; but, unhappily, he had scarcely parted 
from her, when her bold and impatient disposition resumed the mas- 
tery, and she repeated the fatal order, and it was obeyed. And here 
we must pause a moment to admire the fidelity, and to blame the 
imprudence, of these noble Vendeans — noble in all ranks, from the 
Chaumiere to the chateau. I'hey all, even to the rudest peasant, 
saw the folly — the utter hopelessness — of such an attempt ; yet 
they felt the point of honour so strongly, that they obeyed, 
I'he gentlemen, indeed, in general, mixed consideration and hu» 
manity towards others with their own self-devotion ; and while they 
were ready to ‘risk their own persons, tjjfey were not anxious to 
bring their poor peasants into so serious and so useless a danger— 
they exposed themselves, but they repressed the general insurrec- 
tion. But we really think these gentlemen pushed their principle 
of fidelity too far.* They should not have obeyed the summons to 
so importan! an undertaking of a single woman — young, giddy, 
ignorant — without responsible advisers — disapproved Wf every 
cooler judgment, and having no kind of authority for the govern- 
ment which she affected to exercise. Such mistimed courage- 
such extravagant self-devotion — such a prostration of common sense 
and judgment before a vague and irregular impulse of feeling, may 
be amiable, may be admirable in the*individuals, but it is fatal to a 
cause and ruinous to a country; and we confess that our personal , 
admiration of those gallant men is painfully impaired by the re- 
collection of all the blood anti all the misery that their blind obe- 
dience to an insane summons has cost their unhappy country. 
Let us select one scene of the contest which followed the jDuebess^a 
signal : — 


* A meeting of Chouans had been appointed for the 6th, at the 
chateau of La Penissierede la Cour, situated a league and a 
Clisson, At nine o clock in the morning, forty-five Chouan^ffeit^ as- 
sembled at the place appointed. They were all young 
and were commanded by two brothers, ex-officers in the 
They had with them two peasants, who, having learnl|p^PPWto 
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play upon tlie light-infantry bugle, constituted tlieir band of military 
muBic. The commander of the 29th regiment being informed of this 
meeting, put himself at the head of forty-five voJligeurs and two 
gendarmes, and proceeded to the chateau of La Penissiere. On 
reaching it, he found that his de!achinent was not sufficiently nu- 
merous to invest the liabitation, which was defended by a wall form- 
ing the enclosure of a park. A gendarme was therefo^'e despatched 
for reinforcements, and ninety men arrived, who were soon after fol- 
lowed by forty more, under the command of Lieutenant Saneo. PIo 
now ordered an attack to he made. After a sliort defence the external 
wall was abandoned, and the Chouans retreated into the house, wliere 
they barricaded all the doors. They then stationed tlieir forces in the 
ground-floor and the first-floor, placing on either floor a peasant with 
his bugle, who did not cease playing during the whole action ; and 
from the windows they opened a fire, which was well sustained and 
very ably directed. Twice did the soldiers advance within twenty 
yards of the house, and as often were they repulsed. 

‘ The commander ordered a third attack ; and whilst preparations 
were making for it, four soldiers, aided by a mason, advanced towards 
the gable-end, which bad no opening into the garden, and the approach 
to which could not, therefore, he defended. Having placed a ladder 
against it, these assailants ascended to the roof of the house, made an 
opening, threw lighted combustibles into the garrets, and then withdrew. 
In an instant a column of*smoke burst from the A*oof, through which 
the fire soon made its way. The soldiers now uttered loud shouts of 
triumph, and again marched towards the little citadel, which seemed 
to have a standard of flame planted upon its summit. Tiie besieged 
had perceived the fire, but had not time to extinguish it j and, as fire 
has alw^s a tendency to ascend, they hoped that when the roof was 
destroy*, it would naturally be extinguished for Avant of something 
to feed it. They therefore replied to the shouts of our soldiers Aviih a 
t^lley of musketry, as well sustained as the former ; and, during the 
whole time it lasted, the bugles continued playing warlike flourishes. 

* At this juncture, the chef-de-bataiilon of the 29th arrived with a 
few more men. {. They mere already four iimes Ihe lumber of the 
besieged,) He immediatviy ordered the charge to be beat, and the 
men, in emulation of each other, rushed towards the chateau. This 
time they reached the doors of the building, and the sappers and 
miners prepared to break them open.* The officers cornmandipg the 
Chouans directed those stationed on the ground-floor to ascend to the 
jstorjr above it. This order was immediately obeyed ; and, whilst the 
sappers were breaking open the doors, half of the besieged continued 
to fire at their assailants, whilst the other half occupied themselves in 
making holes through the floor, so that the moment the soldiers en- 
tered they were receiA^ed with a volley muzzle-to, fired through the 
intervals betAveen the beams and rafters. The assailants were forced 
to retreat; and the Chouans hailed this event with their screeching 
bugfles and loud cries of “ Five Henri V, T* 
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‘ The chef-de-bataillon now directed that tlie ground-floor should he 
set on fire in tJie same manner as the garrets had been. Accordingly 
the men advanced with lighted tondies and dry wood, all of which 
they threw into the house through the windows, and in ten minutefS 
the Chouans had fire at their feet as* well as over their heads, ft 
seemed therefore impossible for them to escape death ; and the firing 
which they kejit uj), and which had not intermitted for a single mo- 
ment, appeared to he the last act of vengeance of resolute men driven 
to desperation. And in truth their situation was dreadful. The fire 
soon reached the Ix-ams, and the rooms were filled with smoke, wljich 
escaped through tlic windows. The garrison had therefore nothing 
left but the choict of three modes of quitting life : to be burned to 
deatli, suffocated by smoke, or massacred by our soldiers. 

‘ The commanders of the rebels ado])ted a desperate course : they 
resolved to make a sortie. But, to give it the least cliance of success, 
it was necessary tliat it slioiiid be protected by a fire of musketry which 
would occupy the attention of our soldiers; they therefore asked who 
among them would volunteer to sacrijica themselves for the safety of 
their comrades. Ei^^ht of/ered their services. The little band was 
tlierefore divided into two platoons. Thirty-five men and one bugle-* 
1)1 aver were to make an attempt to reach the other extremity of the 
park, enclosed pnly with a hedge ; and tlie eiglit others, with the re- 
maining bugle-playe|’, were to protect the aftemi)t. Tlie two brothers 
(the officers of the late guard) embraced each other, for they were to 
separate; one had volunteered to command the garrison that re- 
mained, the other led the sortie. 

‘ In consequence of tbjeso arrangements, and whilst those who re- 
mained continued, by running from window to window, to keep up a 
tolerably brisk fire, the othci’s made a hole in the wall opposite to the 
side attacked ; and on a passage sufficiently large being opened they 
came forth in good order, the bugle at their head, marching in double 
quick time towards the extremity of the park which was hounded by 
a hedge. Their retreat brouglit upon them a diseliarge ai' musketry 
which killed two. A third, being mortally wounded, expired near the 
hedge. The bugle-player at the head of the Httle band received three 
halls in his body^ and still continued to play. It is a pity that I dare 
not publish the names of such men. 

‘ Meanwhile, the situation of ‘the eight volunteers who remained 
in the ITouse had become more and more dangerous. The burning 
rafters cracked and seemed no longer able to hear their •weight ; 
they therefore retired into a species of recess formed by the wall, 
resolved to defend themselves there to the last extremity ; and they 
had scarcely reached it when the floor fell in vrith a dreadful crash. ' 
The soldiers again uttered shouts of joy at this event; for the 
musketry ceased to annoy them at the same instant, and they thought 
the garrison had been crushed in the ruins. This error saveo the lives 
of the eight heroic Vendeans. When the Chouans, from their recess^ 
perceived that the besiegers were convinced they had fallen into the 
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immense furnace which blazed fearfully below them, they remained 
silent and motionless. Our soldiers, on the other hand, with a horror 

2 nite natural in such a case, speedily quitted a burninf:^ building whose 
ames devoured at the same tune Eotli friends and enemies, whether 
alive or dead. Meanwhile, night soon came, and amid its darkness 
the eight men supposed to have been either crushed to death or burned 
alive, glided like wandering spectres along the heated walls, and 
reached in safety the hedge through whicli their comj)anitms had es- 
caped ; so that there remained nothing upon the field of battle except 
the red and smoking house, and around it a few corpses rendered vi- 
sible by the last flashes of the expiring flame.* — p. 201 — 214. 

We know not that we ever read a more heroic story, — and it is 
told with a generosity of sentiment highly creditable to General 
Dermoncourt. 

But we must turn to other sceiic.s ; — the Chouans were every- 
where defeated. In vain did the courage of the .Duchess increase, 
if it was possible, theirs. In vain did she share the dangers of 
the field and the painful labours of the hospitals : — 

‘ My moveable columns continnod their movements on the other side 
of the lioire, and hunted down tlic Chouans wherever they appeared. 
The Duchess of Berri, who would not leave t]]e kingdom, notwith- 
standing the earnest enti\*aties made to induce jier to do so, had al- 
ways some one or other of my detachments at her heels. Being thus 
pursued, the Duchess had never an entire night of sleep ; and, when 
day-light came, danger and fatigue awoke with her.’ — pp. 244, 245, 
At last it was resolved to play a bold and desperate game. The 
Ducht;(SS was to enter Nantesj — her partisans \verc to follow on a 
market-day, disguised as peasants, — to seize the castle by a coup-de- 
main — proclaim Nantes the provisional capital of the kingdom — 
erect her Royal Highness’s standard, and proclaim her goveimnent. 
‘ In these^plans/ says General Dermoncourt, ‘ the chiefs calcu- 
lated on the presence of mind and courage of the Duchess, and ia 
this they were right, — for it was La Vendee which failed the 
Duchess^, and not the Duchess who failed La Vendee.’— (p. ^ 246 .) 
The honest old General has, we think, grown so enamoured of 
his heroine, that he is here a little utijust to La Vendde ; — it did not 
fail her — it did more than could have been expected or supposed un- 
6tt such circumstances, — more than it ought ; but the plan, though 
General Dermoncourt thinks it w'as not deficient in ability, was so 
absolutely impracticable, that we suspect that it was only proposed 
for the purpose of inducing the Duchess, who could not other- 
wise be persuaded to quit the field, to take shelter in Nantes, till 
an opportunity should occur of getting her out of France. Of 
this plan, therefore, all that was (or, as w^e believe, ever intended 
to be) executed, was the entrance of the Duchess into Nantes. 
Though the extract be somewhat long, we cannot resist giving the 
writer’s graphic description of this incident ^ They 
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^ They deliberated some time on the safest mode of entering Nantes. 
The Duchess closed tlie debate bv stating, tliat slie would enter it on 
foot, in the dress of a })easarit girl, acco?j!|)anie<l only ])y Mademoiselle 
Eulalie de Kersabiee ami M. de iVitbiars. Mademoiselle de Kersabieti 
was also dressed as a ja^a^aiit, and M. He Menars as u fanner. They 
had five leagues (twelve to journey on foot. This was on the 

16 th June. iVfcer iraytuling half an hour in this trim, the thick 
nailed shoes and worsted sux kings, to whicli the Dmdiess was not 
accustomed, luirt her fvet. Still sJio attempted to \vi\]k ; but, judging 
that if she ('ontinued to wear these shoes and stockings, she sliould 
soon be unable to proceed, she seated lieiself upon the hank of d, 
ditch, took them o^f, thrust them into her large jnx'kets, and (‘ontinued 
her journey barefoot. A moment after, havirig remark*, d the pensarit- 
girls who passed her on the road, slie ])erceived that the fineness of 
her skin, and the aristocratic whiteness of her legs, were likely to 
betray her; she therefore went to the road -side, took some dark- 
coloured earth, and after rubhing her legs witli it, resumed her walk. 
She had still four leagues to travel before she reached the place of 
her destination. 

‘ This sight, it must be confessed, was an admirable theme to draw 
philosophical reflections from tbo.*>e who accompanied her. They 
beheld a woman who, two years Ircfore, had her place of Queen-Mother 
at the Tuileries, and possessed (lhambord grid Bagatelle ; rode out in 
a carriage drawn by six liorses, with escorts of body-guards resplend- 
nt with gold and silver — who went to the representation of theatrical 
pieces acted exjircssly for her, preceded liy runners shaking their 
torches — who fill(?d the. theatre with her sole presence, and on her 
return to her palace, reached her sjileiidid bed-chamber, walking upon 
double cushions from Persia and Tin key, lest the floor should gall her 
delicate little feet ; — this woman, the only one of her family, perhaps, 
Avlio had done nothing to deserve her misfortunes, they now saw, still 
covered with the smoke of the action at Vicillevigne, beset with 
danger, proscribed, a price set upon her head, and whose only escort 
and court consisted of an old man and a young girl, — going to seek 
an asylum fiorn whi<^ slie might perhaps be shut out, clad in the gar- 
ments of^a peasant, walking barefoot upon the angular sand^and sharp 
pebbles of the road. And it was not she who suffered, but her com- 
panions ; they had tears in their tyes, she.y lavyhtcr.,jffsts^ and consolation 
in hermouth. Meanwhile the Duchess had become accustomed to her 
attire, and the country people on the ro^d did not seem tq, perceive 
that the little peasant-woman who tripped lightly by them was 
any other than i^er dress indicated. It was already a great point 
gained to deceive the instinct of penetration peculiar to the inhaU* 
tants of this country, and who are rivalled, if not surpassed, in this 
quality, only by soldiers inured to warfare. 

‘ At length Nantes appeared in sight, and the Duchess put on her 
shoes and stockings to enter the town. On reaching the Pont Pyrmile, 
she found herself in the midst of a detachment commanded by an 

officer 
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officer formerly in the royal guard, and whom she recognised from 
having often seen him on duty at her palace. Opposite to the Bouffai 
somebody tapped the Duchess on the slioulder; slie started and turned 
rouiui. The person guilty of this familiarity was an old apple- woman, 
who had placed her basket of fruit on the ground, and v^ as unable her- 
self to replace it mion her licad. “ My good girls,’’ she said, ad- 
dressing the Duchess and Mademoiselle de Kci’saljiec, “ help me, jiray, 
to take up iiiy basket, and I will give each of you an apple.” The 
Duchess of Berri immediately seized a handle of tlic basket, made a 
sign to her companion to take tiie otlmr, and the load was quickly 
placed in equilibrium uj)on the liead of tlie old woman, who was going 
away without giving tlie promised reward, when the Dueliess seized 
lier by the arm, and said, “ 8toj>, mother, where’s rny a})ple Tlie 
old woman having given it to her, she was eating it with an appetite 
sharpened by a walk of five leagues, wlien, raising her eyes, they fell 
upon a placard headed these three words, in very large letters — - 
State of Siege. 

‘ This was tlie ministerial decree which outlawed four departments 
of La Vendee, and set a price upon the Duchess’s head. She approached 
the placard and calmly read it through, notwithstanding the remon- 
strances of Mademoiselle de Kersahiec, wlio pressed her to hasten to 
the house where she was expected. But tlie Duchess replied that the 
placard concerned herself too nearly for lier not to nfake herself ac- 
quainted with its contents. The alarm of her tw6 companions, whilst 
she was reading it, may easily be imagined. 

‘ At length she resumed her walk, and in a few minutes reached 
the house at which slie was expected. There she took off her clothes 
covered with dirt, which are now preserved "there as relics. She soon 
afterwards proceeded to tlie residence of Mesdemoiselles Deguigny, 
Rue Haute-du-Cliateau, No. 3, where an apartment was prepared 
for her, and, within this apartment, a place of concealment. Tlie 
apartment was nothing but a mtmsarda (or garret) on the third floor, 
consisting of two small rooms; and the place of concealment was a 
recess within an angle closed by the chimney of the innermost room. 
The iron plate forming the back of the grate was the entrance to the 
hiding-place, and was oiieiied by a spring. 

! rom'a lile of the greatest agitation, the Duchess suddenly passed 
to a state of the most complete inactivity. Her correspondence, which 
she always w’rote herself, served to kill a few hours during the day, 
but the others seemed to her of dreadful length. She employed them 
in manudl labour very foreign to her habits, and to the habits of those 
whom she made to share it with her. For instance, with the assistance 
of M. de Menars, she entirely pasted on the grey paper which covered 
the walls of her raansarde. Her most habitual occupation, however, 
was painting flowers and tapestry, in which she excels. On the least 
subject of alarm, a bell was rung, which reached from the ground- 
floor to her bed-chamber, and gave the signal for concealment within 
the recesjS.' — p, 244— 
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Here the Duchess was concealed till she was betrayed by an 
apostate Jew of the name of Deiitz, — on the introduction of whose 
name the General indignantly expresses the repugnance he feels 
at even mentioning so exccral>le»a wretch — 

‘ Whom I should never pass in tHe street without bestowing a 
liorsewhippiiig upon him, did I not think my horse would he degraded 
by being afterwards flogged with the same whip.’ — pp. 257, 25S. 

It has been said that this wretch was in a kind of familiarity with 
the Duchess. General Dermoncoint negatives that calumny com- 
pletely — Deutz was recomincudcd to her Royal Highness by the 
Pope as a person.whom she might safely employ, and he had several 
audiences of her at Massa, in the year 1 830, but she never appears 
to have seen him again till he most perfidiously found his way to 
her concealment at Nantes, in order to betray her — and this inter- 
view was on Wednesday the 31st of October. We mention these 
dates to repel a calumny with which it has been endeavoured 
to blacken still deeper that unhappy frailty, which, since reading 
this volume, vve more than ever regret and deplore. We shall 
not follow tlie (leneral through the successive details of this 
wretcli’s perfidy ; we will only say that we quite agree with him 
that the employment of such means, and such a man^ does little 
honour to the characters of MM. de Mofltalivet and Thiers — their 
ignoble nanies^ if they should reach posterity, will do so in vile 
association with that of Deutz. We say nothing of their Royal 
Master — though Jie has taken, in his time, among other oaths, 
that of the Chevalier oi the Saint Esprit, We now approach the 
last scene. 

General Dermoncourt w as ordered to surround the house which 
Deutz had designated. He did this so suddenly that the fugitives 
had barely time to get into the hiding-place already described* 
MM. de M6nars and Guibourg, and Mademoiselle de KersabieCj 
entered first; the Duchess, last, ob^rving w'ilh a smile, when the 
others offered her precedence, that ‘ in a retreat the general alw^ays 
goes las^’ She w^as in the act of closing the aperture* when the 
soldiers entered the room, 

must here suspend the*narrative for a moment to state that 
on the table which the Duchess had hastily left, a letter from Pari.s 
was found, on which there is subjoined the following extraordinary 
note : — 

‘ The following is a note by General Dermoncourt : “ The Duchess 
of Berri had agents at Paris among the individuals wliom King Louis- 
Philippe considers the most devoted to him ; and these persons gave 
her information of everything that passed in the offices of the hams- 
ters, and at the Tuileries, It Would, indeed, astonish the public. Were 
I to name the party from whom she received the information alluded 
to; hut my doing so would be a denunciation.^’ ’ 

^ , To 
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To this the English editor adds — 

‘ The General, who is the most amiable of men, can with diffitulty 
make up his mind to giee pain even to unworthy individuals, Being 
acquainted with every circumstance connected with the present work, 
I feel no hesitation in satisfy! fig the curiosity of the English reader 
by filling up the hiatus left by the General. T^he writer of the letter 
informing tlie Duchess of Berri that she was hetraj'^ed and would he 
arrested if she did not immediately leave Nantes, was ikf. d'Argonl^ 
then Minister of Commerce^ who had long made a practice of giving 
her secret information, and acquainting her witli all the secrets of the 
cabinet of Louis-Philippe. 

‘ In the correspondence seized by General DerniOncourt, there were 
letters implicating several members of the French cabinet, more espe- 
cially Marslud Sonjt, the War Minister, — a brave and skilful soldier 
under Napoleon, a fawning hypocrite under the Restoration, and, it 
seems, a base and jierjnred traitor under Louis-Philippe. Of course 
these letters, after their seizure, were forwarded to the •proper autho- 
fity^ which happened to he precisely one of the parties implicated. 

‘ Among the letters written to the Duchess of Berri, was one from 
Marshal Soult, stating that he would be “ entirely hers'^ (tout a c//e) 
on condition that she would re-establish, in his favour, the office of 
Constable of France. Her reply was very characteristic; it was as 
follows : — ^ 

‘ “ Monsieur le Mardchal, — The sword of Constable of France is to 
be won only in the field of battle ; I await your presence there.** 

‘ The reader may depend upon the accuracy of these details.* — T k. 
— pp. 291, 292. ' 

There is nothing new under the sun. This story will remind a 
well-informed reader of the correspondence of the Whig ministers 
of King William and Queen Anne, with James IL and his son. 
Whigs of all nations and all ages will ever be the same. We have 
little doubt that Dmtz is a most zealous liberal. 

We need not detail all the protracted and painful search that 
was made for the Duchess — was all in vain — >^the hiding-place 
(notwithstanding the treachery of the double apostate) baffled 
soldiers, generals, police, prefect, masons, architects — and at last 
was only betrayed by the consequences of a most unexpected 
accident. 

‘ Aftei: a useless search, which lasted the greater part of the night, 
th^ poHc^ officers began to despair of success. The prefect, there- 
fore, made the signal of retreat, taking the precabtion, however, to 
leave a sufficient number of men to occupy every room in the suspected 
house. From the manner in which the sentries were distributed 
througbobt the house, it happened that two gendarmes were stationed 
ill the very room containing the secret recess, ♦ 

* The poor prisoners were therefore obliged to remain very. still ; 
though their situation mtist have been dreadfully painful, in small 
i^sety only three feet and a half long^ and eighteen inches wide at one 
♦ ^ extremity^ 
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exiremxiy^ hut diminishing gradually to eight or ten inches at the other. 
The men, in particular, must have suffered great inconvenience, be- 
cause they had scarcely room to stand upright, even by placing their 
heads between the rafters. Moreover, the night waS damp, and the^ 
cold humid air, penetrating through th« slates of the roof, fell upon* 
the party, and chilled them almost to death. But no one ventured to 
complain, as the Duchess did not ! 

‘ The cold was so piercing, that the gendarmes stationed in the 
room could bear it no longer. One of them, therefore, went down 
stairs, returned with some dried turf, and in ten midutes a beautiful 
fire was burning in tlie chimney, behind which the Duchess and her 
friends were concealed. 

‘ This fire, which was lighted for the benefit of only two individuals, 
gave out its warmth to six ; and, frozen as the prisoners then were, 
they considered this change of temperature a great blessing. But the 
good that this fire did them at first was soon converted into a most 
painful sensation. The chimney-platc and the wall being acted upon 
by the fire, threw out, in a short time, a frightful degree of heat which 
continued gradually to increase. The wall at length became so hot, 
that neither of them could hear to touch it, and tlie cast-irOn plate 
was nearly red-hot. Almost at the same time, and although the dawn 
bad not yet appeared, the labours of the persons in search of the 
Duchess reconfmenced. Iron bars and bgams were struck with re- 
doubled force against the wall of the recess, and shook it fearfully. 
It seemed to the prisoners as if the workmen were pulling down the 
housi^e, and those adjoining. 7'he Duchess therefore expected, even 
if she escaped from the frames, to be crushed to death by the falling 
ruins. Nevertheless, during these trying moments, neither her cou- 
rage nor her gaiety forsook her; and several times, as she afterwards 
informed me, she could not help laughing at the conversation and 
guard-hou.se wit of the two gendarmes on duty in the room. But 
their talk being at length all spent, one of them went to sleep, and 
slept soundly too, notwithstanding the horrible din close to his ears, 
proceeding from the neighbouring houses ; for all the etForts of the 
searchers were now for the twentietfi time Ibncentrated round the 
recess. ^His companion, being sufficiently warm, had ceased to keep 
up the fire; the plate and the >vall therefore graduAly cooled. 
Meantime, M, de Menars had succeeded in pushing aside some of the 
slated*, so as to make two or three little openings, through which the 
"fresh air from ^without renewed that in the recess. Now, all the 
fears of the little party turned towards the workmen, who were 
sounding with heavy blows the very wall that protected them, and 
the plate of a chimney close to them, but belonging to another house. 
Each Mow detached the plaster, which fell i»jx)n them in powder* 
The prisoners could perceive, through the cracks winch this vioierire 
was every ||gkoment making in the wall, almost all the persons in 
search of tnlm. They at length gave themselves up for lost, when, 
to their great relief, the wrkimeh suddenly abandoned that part of 
the hon^e whieh, from an ihtlSnct I cannot explaih> they had so mi- 
ff nutely 
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nutely explored. The poor fugitives now drew their breath freely, 
and the Duchess thought herself safe ; but this hope did not last long. 

‘ The gendarme who had kept watch, anxious to take advantage of 
the silence which had succeeded , the noise made by the workmen, 
* under whose efforts the whqle house had tottered, now awoke his 
companion in order to have a nap in his turn. The other had become 
chilled during his sleep, and felt almost frozen when he awoke. No 
sooner were his eyes open than he thought of warming himself. Qe 
therefore relit the fire, and as the turf did not burn fast enough, he 
threw into it a ^reat number of bundles of newspapers (“the Quoti- 
dienne*'), which happened to be in the room. They soon caught, and 
the fife again blazed up in the chimney. 

‘ The paper produced a denser smoke and a greater heat than the 
fuel which had been used the first time. The prisoners were now in 
imminent danger of suffocation. The smoke passed through the 
cracks made by the liammering of the workmen against the wall, and 
the plate, which was not yet cold, soon became heated to a terrific de- 
gree. The air of the recess became every instant less fit for respira- 
tion : the persons it contained were obliged to place their mouths 
against the slates in order to exchange their burning breath for fresh 
air. The Duchess was the greatest sufferer, for, having entered the 
last, she was close to the plate. Each of her companions offered 
several times to change places with her, but she always refused. 

‘ At length, to the danger of being suffocated was added another: 
that of being burned alive. The plate had become red-hot, and the 
lower part of the clothes of the four prisoners seemed likely to 
catch fire. The dress of the duchess had already caught twice’, and 
she had extinguished it with her naked hands, at the expense of two 
burns, of which she long after bore the marks. Each moment rarefied 
the air in the recess still more, whilst the external air did not enter in 
sufficient quantity to enable the poor sufferers to breathe freely. Their 
lungs became dreadfully oppressed ; and to remain ten minutes longer 
in such a furnace would be to endanger the life of her Royal Highness. 
Each of her companions entreated her to go out ; but she positively 
refused. Big tears ofUrage rolled from her eyes, and the burning air 
immediately dried them- upon her cheeks. Her dress again caught 
fire, and aj^ain she extinguished it ; but the movement she made in 
doing so, pushed back the spring whiqji closed the door of the recess, 
and the plate of the chimney opened a little, s Mademoisejle de Ker- 
sabiec immediately put forward her hand to close it, and burned her*' 
self dreadfully. 

* The vmotion of the plate having made the turf placed against it 
roil back, this excited the attention of the gendarme, who was trying 
to kill the time by reading some numbers of the “ Quotidienzie,’’ and 
who thought he had built his pyrotechnic edifice with greater solidity 
than it seemed to possess. The noise made by MademowUe de 
sabiec inspired him with a curious idea: fancying that were rats 
in the wall of the chimney, and that the Wt would force them fo 
come out, he awoke his companion, and they placed themseivestswt^rd 

* .. in 
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in hand, one on each side of the chimney, ready to cut in twain the 
first rat that^ should appear. 

‘ They were in this ridiculous attitude, when the Duchess, who must 
have possessed an extraordinary de^ee of courage to have supported 
so long as she had done the agony she .endured, declared she coulJ 
hold out no longer. At the same instant M. de Menars, who had long 
before pressed her to give herself up, kicked open the plate, The 
gendarmes started hack in astonishment, calling out. “Who's there V* 
“ I,*’ replied the Duchess. “ I am the Duchess of Berri ; do not hurt 
me.*' The gendarmes immediately rushed to the firo-place, and 
kicked the blazing fuel out of the chimney. The Duchess came forth 
the first, and as she passed was obliged to place her hands and feet 
upon the burning "hearth ; her companions followed. It was now 
half-past nine o'clock in the morning, and the party had been shut up 
in this recess for sixteen hours, without food. The first words of the 
Puchess were to ask for me. One of the gendarmes came to fetch 
me from the ground- floor, which 1 had chosen not to quit.'* — pp. 
296-307. 


The Duchess seems to have placed great reliance in the honour 
of General Deriiioucoiirt, and to have applied to him for protection 
from the brutalities of some other functionaries, particularly of a 
M. Maurice Duval, the prefect who was sent to Nantes at the 
same time witR Dcutz, and who was Ijonoured with the high 
trust of co-operating with that J udai^ It would seem as if the 
old General had been in some degree Conciliated by this confi- 
dence on the part of the Duchess ; he aftbrded her all the re- 
spectful protection consistent with his public duty, and in his work 
has certainly not depreciated her character. The General, at her 
entreaty, had also shown some kindness to her fellow-prisoner 
M. de Menars, upon which the Duchess said — 

1 thank you for your kindness to Menars. He is well worthy 
of it, for he was no advocate for my silly enterprise. He urged every 
thing he could to dissuade me from it ; but when he saw that I was 
fully bent upon it, he said to me,,‘ Madftm, I have now been with you 
^ sixteen years, mddt is my du’ty to follow you*? but in so doing, it is 
without approving of ^our projects, which may produce the 'most un- 
happy results bnth fer yourself apd France.' " The Duchess stopped 
for an ^stant^ and t^en add^d with a sigh, “ Poor Menars was perhaps 
right." .pp. 38S, 

Long as our extracts have been, we must find room for tlie cha- 
racter of the Duchess, with which the General concludes his work— 
^ Ma^e Caroline, like all young NeapoUtanugirls, of whatever rank 
or station, has received scarcely any education. With her, all is 
nature and instinct. She is a creature of impulse ; the exigencies of 

various occanjous, thii 

tramia^Ailrith tat of^JLa Vend^ et Madams, ' and that wa tha 

Ma^rftak^*^*^**^****^ those commonly ewjdoyed i& these dey» on th»» 
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etiquette are insupportable to her, and she is ignorant of the very 
forms of the world. She allows her feelings to cany her away, with- 
out attempting to restrain them ; and when any one lias Inspired her 
uith confidence, she yields to it without restriction. She is capable of 
Supporting the greatest fatigue, and encounteiing the most appalling 
danger, with the patience and courage ol a soldier. The least contra- 
diction ^xaspeidtcs her — then her naturally pale clieeksf become 
flu'-bed ; she screams, and jumps about, and threatens, artd weeps by 
turns, like a spoiled child , and then again, like a cliild, the moment 
you give way to her, and appear to do what she desires, she smiles, 
is instantly appeased, and offers you her hand. Contrary to the ge* 
neral natuie ot piinees, she feels giatitude, and is never ashamed to 
own it. Moreover, hatred is foreign to her natuie; no gall ever 
tinged her heait, even against those who have done Iier the most in- 
jury. Whoever sees her for an hour becomes well acquainted vith 
her character , whoever secs her for a whole day, becomes acquainted^ 
with all the qualiti<‘S of her heart.’ — p. 334-^36. 

He adds — 

‘ I have not seen the Duchess of Beiri since, and I have nothing 
more to say about her. Let another now undertake the task of re-* 
lating the third act of the diama, which began d la Mane-Therese, 
and has ended d la Mano- Louise " — pp. 350, 351. 

Some readeis may p^uhaps think that the woiTt would have 
ended ni bctiei taste Nuthout^this last pleasantry, which involves 
Napoleon’s widow, Mark' Louise, m the same censure to which 
the Duduss of Bern has unfortunately exposed beiself: frailty is 
ceitamlv no excuse foi fiailty ; and the ca^es aie not parallel : foi 
Marie-Louise never volwntcoicd to make her private conduct a 
national concern; but Gcneial Dernioncourt W'as probably, and 
certainly not urn easonably, indignant at the hypociisy of apaity 
in Fiance which ceiisuied so seveiely — so brutally-^in Marie- 
Caioline, a mesalliance which they forgave and even ^y^tauded in 
Mane- Louise. Foi us, we are not hable to such a reproach, 
and we accept no such consolation ! \Ve we- have already 

said, fioin this tiairaiivo additional reasons Yor deploiing the scan* 
dal and^lie guilt, the publication of which--rtnati^ to the <jhivalry 
of a kmsnian-kmg ! — lias so wofuUy tarnisheJi ^^strophe of 
so noble and so interesting a drama.* " ^ 

- - ■ , 'A-x. 

.1 I ' .1... M f .. B 

♦ Our conjectures coiitermjig the getting-up of this book IW 4 letter 

from a fuend in Pans, whumfeached us after the first artid^ hAfi apouA 

to })reA 8 . M. Dumas, the author of < La Duchesse de Guise ou Mf&im III/ md Sher 
successful diamas, is a liieiid of M Deimoncourt, who wMAtaeinW ih al 6 tt-du* 
camp to bis fathei, the late General Dumas, well kilown 

* the Muktio General.’ Voting Dumas entertained VaAkwisi the 

Inonimg after he returned to Pans from La Vendee ; and 11 ^ Atrock with 

KkS stones he told of tile expedition, that the idea of a hodc 
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Art. IX*^^J?ergami et la Reine d'Jnglelerre, en cinq actes. 
Par MM. Fontan, Dupeiity, et Maurice Alhoy. Paris. 1833. 

T he extraordinary success w’ith which this play has been pro.* 
duced on the Parisian stage, eVcn more than the high Eng- 
lish interest of the subject of the pieces must serve as our apology 
for proceeding at once in mediae rea — without enlightening our 
readers with any preliminary lellections either on the present con- 
dition of the French theatre in general ; or on tlie ilatte||!l}g progress 
which the romanti<fdrama of England lias made in revolutionizing 
the taste of our neighbours ; or on that still more Mattering testi** 
mony to 4he European importance of our country, her history, 
her character, and her institutions, which the labours of so many 
recent French wTiters, besides Messrs. Fontan, Difpeuty, and 
Alhoy, must be allowed to present. 

We confess that it was impossible for us to cast an eye over 
the table of dramatis persomv without feeling our personal in- 
terest and curiosity exceedingly nuned. A number of them, 
once familiar to us, have already passed from this visible diur- 
nal sphere — -and others, certainly, w^e never before heard of 5 -— 
but there renigin to excite and reward our attention the originals, 
as W'ell as the dramatic images, of ^ Lord ?\shley,' ‘ Sir Brougham 
(prononcez Broumm) ’ — ‘ Le President de la Chamhre des Lords, 
Eldon,* — ‘ Le docteur Holland/ — and a huissier of the name of 
* Sir Robert IiigUs* — to say‘ nothipg of ^ M. le Comte Bergami,^ 
who we at least believe* is still inter vivos. But, indeed, perso- 
nages so recently lost to us as ‘ Georges IV.,* * Sir Wood [prononcez 
Oudd),' — ^ ijord Liverpool* — ‘ Augustin ^ (?. e. Master Austin), 
-—and ^ Lord Castlereagh,* can scarcely be named on such a 
pagd a$ this w'ithout stirring us alniost as vividly. It has often 
been said, how extraordinary was the audacity of Shakspeare in 
bringing Henry VI IL and all hts cquit on the stage during the 



to no more wnttfa book thandan^ on a 

roj)«,^ laiat to write as he spokg, ,h« was welcome. Ituma# took him 

at & word; ^^4 together every Hiorninj^ till the. hook wls done. 

^ The * wwj, we are^old, in bed ill of the pla<j;ue when the revolt of 

Caird lH’Oice il^was supposed to be clyinjj last, he jumped out of bed, 

mounted nightcap, tode into tjlie wie/cV, siew^ dozen at 

least the Arabs with his own hand, and wa#^ cured of bis disease by the 

el^ardia., story. 

His df^ was employed by the Goternmont of Louis Philippe to 

inspect a view to the estalillAiment of a National utiai^ 

there f iuflBcietifly explains the happy descriptions of VeiidesA 

s<»Bn«ry l>een reviewing. We 0 Uj||;ht, perhaps, to add to this 

goasipplag^40M^^^tUl| G tiller Dermoncourt was sujierseded by General Sdlignadr 
much soon after the capture of JVJadame, in consequence, some 

aay, of Ih hismailbers; according to others, af a love aftaijr 

betwm and one of her Hoyal Highness's 


reign 
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reign of that monarch’s daughter* We presiiniev unless Mr. 
Colman flings his wand into the bali^nce^ the chancet are mueh 
in favour of our seeing the boldness of that example considerably 
surpassed; in the course of anotlier month or two, to the extra- 
ordinary refreshment of those dignified majors^ M’ho, like the two 
Irish captains in the farce, that had but one shirt between them, 
have agreed to see company on the alternate days of the week* 

The first scene of Act 1. presents us with the court-yard of a 
post-house on the road between Tlorence and Genoa. Several 
postilions are engaged in a dispute about whofe trtrn it is to have 
his boots and wliip in readiness. Lord Ashley has arriv^ as 
the avant-coiirier of ^ Caroline de Bruns wic.’ His lordship, the 
waiters, and the postboys, occupy four scenes — in the fifth we are 
at length introduced to ‘ Caroline,’ ^ Jenny,’ and ^ Bergami en 
postilion,^ Her Iloyal Highness has been enchanted with the be- 
haviour of this interesting young man : — 

* Caroline. — Jenny, as-tu song6 a r^compenser dignement le 
jeune conducteur dont les recits nous ont si vivement int^resseses ? 
“ Au pas, au pas/' lui disais-je ; et il s’arrC^ta plus d’unei fois 
pour nous laisser admirer ces belles scenes ou Tart n’a rien k 
prdtendre ; puis il nous contait les recits et les traditions de 'ce sol 
po^tique— qu’il semble savoir beaucoup mieux que nos baronnets ne 
connaissent Thistoire de notre inonarchie ou les chroniques de leurs 
biens seigneuriaux — Mais, Jenny, recompense done ce jeune homrae. 

(Jenny s’approcitc de Bergami el lui donne une piece d* argent.) 

‘ Bergami. — Je vous remevcie, milady, mais je rie puis accepter — 
Si vous payez quelques paroles a ce prix, vous courez risque d’etre 
dtourdie tout le reste du voyage par mes camarades. 

‘ AslUey. — Ce gar 90 ii est original. 

‘ Caroline. — Il est fier, mais sans affectation. 

‘ Bergami. — Permettez, milady, que je vous rende cette pi^ce ; je 
serai mieux recorapensd que si j’acceptais* 

‘ Caroline. — Aliens, Jenny, fie le contrarions pas. {Jenny reprend 
la piece) (a Ashley) Avez-vous remarqu<5, milprd, comme il s'fexprime 
avec faciii-d ? ’ ^ 

* Oh ! tons ces Italiens sont improvisateurs. ~p. 7. 

Notwithstanding the sneer of tliis'' reply of Lord Ashley’^s, Caro- 
line continues to think with some interest of th^ stories and the 
unmerednary conduct of her postilion. She resolves tp spend an 
hour4)i: two at this post — orders dinner— dines, and afljer coflfee, 
and we presume cha^e-cafld, descends into the garden to enjoy 
the beauties of the suuset-liour : — 

‘ Bergami (assis ctsans la voir). — Voilk une v«Sritable soirde dltalie ! 
C’est i’heure oh de doux regards s’dchang^ht du baleon 4 II rue, ou 
ae donnent a deini-voix des rendez^vous pour la Alt f beUe 

, Italic!' days d’amour et de voluptd! ^ ^ r - 

4 ^ 
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‘ CSorolintf.— En v^rit^ ce n*esfc pas li un Italten^ ordinaire ; il y a 
datia ses ^aits je ne sais quelle noblesse, dans $a vda nn charme 
enivranb-^’aibien envie de satisfaire ma curiositd," , 

‘ Ber garni (jse levant), — Aliens Jiqus reposer,, Je ne me remettrai 
ed route que demain matin, et que Saint Bartholpm^, patron des posr 
tillons,^ tne trwte cette fois comme il m’a traits, hier ! Cette datne 
que j^ai cpnduite ici est si bonne ! II y adu plaisir h fouetter ses che- 
vaux pour de semblahles voyageurs — Si Julio voulait, je prendrais sa 
place quand cette dame va repartir. 

* Caroline (dyne poixdoucey — Je vous remercie, mon ami. 

* Bergami, — ^Ah! padame, pardon; je croyais que vous vous tStiea 
retiree — ^je ne me.serais pas permis — (Il vapour sortir,) 

* Caroline. — Eh bien! vous vous en allez — Mais restez, restea 
donc^Pendant notre voyage j*ai surprise, je dois vous Tavouer; 
une riche poesie animait quelquefois vos descriptions — Vous 6tes 
Italien? 

‘ Bergami , — Italien de Lodi. 

‘ Caroline. — Vous vous nommez ? 

‘ Bergami. — Bartholomtio Bergami. 

* &roline. — N'avez-vous jamais exered d’autre <jtat que celui de 
postilion?* — pp, 12, 13. 

Bergami, Italien de Lodi, proceeds to inform tj^e unknown 
lady, that he had been in former days ^ brave de Napoldon 
that when the liberty of Italy was crushed by the fall of that con- 
slitutional prince, he disdained to wear the uniform of any legiti- 
mate despot— took to the hills, in short, as a bandit— but, the 
patriotic troop to which he had attached himself being now dis- 
persed, he had been compelled to stoop to the humble vocation in 
which she had discovered him. The conversation then passes to 
the affairs of * Caroline ^ herself — which affairs were undoubt- 
edly making a good deal of noise in Italy about this period — and 
the fair incognita is astonished with the accuracy of the postilion's 
inforipation ^ snr son snjeV 

* Oui,., on dit qu’elle a leaucoup soufFert, Je croyais 
pouriant qo'elle avait assez bien cache ses peines pour quf personne 
n'eflt le flroit de lea lui rappeler. 

* Bergamu-^QM mai^ moi jei^is mot pour mot cette curieuse hit- 

toire.* ^ \ ^ 

* Caroline (ano^p uh sSurire triste). — Voyons, Bergami, je vops ecoute. 

‘ ^Caroline de Brunswic est d# la famille imp^riale 

d’A}lemaghif,1^e et scaur d’archiduc — Elle est belle et bonne — H Ce 
fut rni ^denil ptiWic en Allemagne quand la jeune princesse en part(c 
pour Lpndres, oh elle mlait ^pouser Georges, prince de Gaiies et 
t ier prisomplif de la eouronne d’Angleterre. ^ i 

‘ — Georges! — (liaut.) ContisiiAez, 

monwsek , 

. ‘ Bergmi.^t^ prince de Galles dtait un de ces jeunes fils de roi qui 

VOL. u HO. xcix. r font 
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milieu d'une orgie 1'apprendssage de leur mdl^ier dg rayaiit^. 
Quand les cr^anciers deviennent pressgns, iis font alors ce qu^ fgit 
ijeorgesj prince de Galles : ils chercheiit une riche hdriti^re, ila I’d* 
ppuaent, et ils paient leurs dett^s av,ec sa dot. 

* Caroline,--^ Ah ! Caroline dCeBrunswic n'aurait pas regrette toute 
sa fortune si elle avait conserve le,cceur de son dpoux, 

‘ BergamL — Mais Teut-elle jamais, madame ? Cela se vit bien le 
lenclemain de son manage. II repHt sa vie de di^sordre, coufut k ses 
maltresses qu’il avait oubliees uri jour ; ot comme il avait fait des 
giiindes d’Angleterre, il leur jeta les florins d*Allemagne que lui avait 
apportes sa' fianc6e. 

‘ Caroline (;avec imoiion). — C’est vrai, oh I c’e5t bien vrai. On edt 
dit qu’il se plaisait k jeter le desespoir dans ce coeur qui dtait tout k 
lui« 

* Bergami (la regardant ), — Quelle vive emotion! — Elle pleure, je 
crois. 

* Caroline , — Calomriies secretes, insultes publiques, rien ne Iqi fut 
t^pargne par son royal epoux. Ah ! Georges ! Georges 1 vous m*avez 
fait bien souflfrir, et pourtant je vous ainie encore ! 

* Bergami, — Qu’entends-je ! — Vous seriez — (.?e jetant d ses gen^ux,) 
Oh ! madame, pardon !— En rcveillaiit dans votre anie de si penibles 
souvenirs, je vous ai arrache un secret dont vous no vouliez pas me 
rendre ddposifaire. 

‘ Caroline , — Je vous partlonne . — (Bergami fail vn mouvement pour 
sortir .) — Avant de partir, j’aurais du plaisir k vous voir sous vos 
habits de montagnard . — (Mouoement d'&lonnemcnt de Bergami,)^ 
Le voiilez-vous ? 

‘ Bergami. — Oui, madame. * 

‘ Caroline , — Je vous atlendrai ici. 

* liergami. — Je vaia revenir. [// sort, 

‘ SCENE X. 

* Caroline, seule, 

* Ob ! voici depuis longues aftnees le seiil moment de bonbeiir qni 
8oit Venn consoler mon ame. Oui, oui, je ne mdritais pas. de souffrir 
comme j’ai1?oufFert. — lime fallait, pour r^pand^^ un charms conso* 
lateur sur ma vie, quelqu’un qui m’aimat d'uu amour dgal au mien.' — 

Thus ends Act 1. scene X. It^dll surprise no one that Scene 
XIJ* sbojild end as fbllows ; — The horses lu^ ready — the Princess 
is to slo^p a stage farther on : — 

* BsRdAMii (entrant cn habit de montagnard!) — Madame, me vpici k 

VOS ordres. ^ ^ 

* CoreftW^Monsieur Bergami, voulez-vous ^tre mon dcuyer ? 

‘ Moi» madame ! , . ^ 

* Caroftne.-M.Vous regrettez peut-^tre votre independence. 

* Bermm,^Moa bonbeur sera de vous obdir tpute ina vie ! / 

* 4m^ (d par/).— C*est uh tfchec, mais je sanrai^le tdparei?. 

‘ Caroline.^ 
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* Mylord, acceptez une place ; Bergaml^ roue occuperez 
celle qui est en face de la mienne.— Partons. 

* Sois tranquille. \Vne voiiure aUelkeparcAt au fond, 

* Caroline (dans la voifure). — Adieu, mes ami»,— fPriez toua pour 
Caroline de Brunswic, princesse de Oalles ! 

* [la voiiure se met en mouvement; la ioile Umhe * — pp. 80, SL 

This is Act the First. In the first scene of Act II., which opens 
at Genoa, we are sorry to find Lord Ashley engaged in the un- 
worthy attempt to enlist Bergami in the conspiracy of which his 
lordship was so pertinaciously the organ. The Princess herself^ 
who well understands his lordship's unworthy connexion with her 
enemies in PaH-*Mall, accounts for his having condescended to 
play the part of a spy on her movements, in consequence of his 
extreme ambition to have a seat in the House of Peers, which, 
considering that he w'as not then old enough to sit even in the 
House of Commons, appears to us a* problematical solution. 
However, Bergami resists all the cunning and coaxing of this 
degraded nobleman^— and, turning a few pages, vve find the ex- 
^ brave de Napoleon’ liolding this colloquy with his persecuted 
inktress : — 

‘ Bergami, — fJ'est un pari. 

* Caroline, — Un pari — entre des Anglah ? — et k propos de moi 
peut-6tre ? 

‘ Bergami , — Entre des Anglais, et propos de vous, madame. 

‘ Caroline, — Et quels sont ces jeunes fous ? — et quel est le pari ? 

‘ Bergami. — ^Voici le pari. — A la taverne de Londres, deux hommes, 
rest^s seuls apres une orgie, les coudes appuyes sur la table, parlaient 
de Caroline de Brunswic. Sans doute Jeur bouebe mensongere 
rt^pbtait les lUches caloraiiies dont on abreuve la pauvre exilee ; sans 
doute, k leur avis, chacune des insultes qu’on lui prodigue 

Tup des deux proposa k son ami le pari suivant: “ Je gage 
cent mille livres sterling que, si tu le veux, tu remplaceras le prince de • 
Galles dans le coaur de Caroline, et que tu apporteras au palais de 
Saint-James la preuve de son inhdelite. Dans le cas oh tu gagnerais, 
ajouta-t-U en souriant, je doublerai la somme.” ^ 

‘ Caroline* — C’est une plaisanterie. 

* Bergami,— Non, e’est serieiftsij, madame ; ce pari, moyen adroit de 
nu^nager l*amour*propre de celui qui Tacceptait, signifiait ceci au fond ; 
du moins e’est lunsi que je Tixplique ; “ Le prince de Oalies paiera 
deux cent mille IhTes sterling k qui lui donnera le moyen de proov^er 
qiie Caioline de Brunswic a manqu^ a ses sermens.”— une 
pause)-— Celui qui a tenu le pari se nomme Lord Ashley — 

‘ Caroline (vivement). — Et celui qui Ta projicstj se nomme le ri^getit 
d’Apgleterre— n’estce pas ? — (avec indignation^ et 6a«0^E8t*ee mez 
d’affronta, 6 mon Dieu I — Mais dites-moi, Bergami, ne vous a*t*on 
pas abusd par rapport trompeur?-^e ne puis empire qp’H ait 
pouss<5 jtig^ue U la fiwie Ou I’insolence ! 

r 8 . ♦ 
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* B^rgcmi,— Oh ! croyez-)e, madame, car c*est la rdrit^ pure— je 
vbtts le jure par le devouement que j’ai pour vous. 

* Caroline . — En verite, Bergami, le premier sentiment que votre 
B?cit a excite en moi a ete de Tamfertiime et du chagrin — le second 
est bien different, je vous aSsure — j’ai presque envie de rire du 
choix bizarre du prince 3e Galles, et de I’dtrange presomptiori de Lord 
Ashley. — Voyez done le beau seducterur qu’ils sont alles me prendre 
lal Puis Lord Ashley a une femme charmante, une femme qui ne 
m^rite pas qu'on la dedaigne — qu’on demande plutdt au prince de 
GaUes!*®^ N’importe, a la place de mon royal epoux, si j’avais eu si 
peu de confiance en Caroline, je Taurais jugee du moins femme de 
meilleur godt, et j^aurais choisi mieux que Lord Ashley.’ 

Bergami proceeds to inform her Royal Highness that Lord 
Ashley was himself aware that his personal appearance had not 
found favour in her eyes — and in short that he had tampered 
with Bergami ^ pour gagner son pari ! I ’ Caroline shudders at 
this revelation of human baseness. Bergami, equally horrified, 
perceives that it is his duty no longer to remain in the service of 
his royal mistress. 

* Caroline. — Enfin, quel est votre projet, monsieur Bergami ? Vous 
ht^sitez ? VOS yeux se remplissent de larmes-expliquez-vous. 

‘ Bergami. — Oh ! pardo*:, pardon, madame — mais ces paroles que 
j’ttais ddcid6 k prononcer en venant ici 

‘ Caroline. — rarlez ! — ^mais parlez done ! — 

* Bergami {apres une paused — Je viens vous prier madame, de per- 
mettre qui je quitte votre service. 

‘ Caroline (vivement .) — Vous voulez partir ? 

‘ Bergami. — Aujourd’hui meme. 

‘ Caroline . — Quoi done ? parce qu’un sot a jete entre nous je ne 
sais quel r6ve de son esprit malade, je me si^parerais, moi, d’un ami 
fiddle et sftr, que personne ne remplacerait dans ma confiance ; vous 
abandonneriez, vous, une femme qui vous doit peut-fetre, je ne crains 
pas de I’avouer, Bergami, lea. seuls jours sans chagrin qu’elle ait 
passes depuis long-temps ! Que vous fait, a vous, qu’on dise que je 
vous pre^fer e k mes autres serviteurs ? Que me fait, i moi, qu'on dise 
que vous m’aimez d amour — si cela n’est pas ? — 

* Bergmii . — Et si cela est ?— 

‘ Caroline. — Bergami! " 

* Bergami . — Cela est, madame — Oh ! vous ne Tauriez jamais su, 
ja^lai8 !~Et cepeudant cet amour-lk est devenu bien ardent et bien 
profond. 

‘ Caroline. — TaiseZ-vous, Bergami ; taisez-vous, au nom du ciel !* 
— pp. 87, 88. 

Her Royal Highness accompanies these words with a gesture 

* The present Lady Ashley, having only been born in the year 1810, and re* 
taatned Lady Emily Cotrper Until July 1880, can be in ootrise implicated in these 

. vile transactions of 1819 and 1820, 

• - ' which 
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which coippeU Bergami to quit her presence. In the antechamber 
he encounters Ashley — a duel ensues on the instant. Caroling 
hears the clash of swords, screams ‘ Oh ! le malheureux !~c*est 
pour moi/ and rushes out to separate the combatants. She has 
hardly succeeded in persuading theift to sheath their rapiers, when 
a shout of Vive la Reine is heard below. A courier rushes in 
with a letter of George IV. announcing the death of his father, 
and requesting her to send to the parliament an ^ acte de renonci^ 
ation au titfe et au rang de reine d’Angleterre*— 

* Caroline, — Quelle insolence! — Messieurs, je proteste en vofcre pre- 
sence, comme je If ferai aux yeux de toute I’Europe, contre la violence 
dont on veut me rendre la victime. Mes droits sont sacr68, je saurai 
les maintenir. II n’y a plus ici de Princesse de Galles. Inelinez^ 
vous, messieurs, je suis Reine d'Angleterre ! 

‘ Tons, — Vive la Reine dAngleterre ! 

‘ Caroline. — Dfes ce moment je fais acte de souverainde^ et je 
nomme ma maison. Tous no4* serviteurs fideles conserveront aupr^s 
de la reine les emplois qu'ils remplissaient auprfes de la proscrite; 
Miss Jenny Donald, vous etes t^lev^e au rang de premiere dame 
d’honneur ; Monsieur Bergami, nous vous faisons comte et cham- 
hellan. Lord Ashley, ddsormais je vous defends de vous montrer a 
mes veux.* — {La reine s^arr^tCy et j cite un regard de mepris sur Ashley.) 

— p.’40. • 

We had not been aware until now that M. Bergami was elevateo 
by this Sovereign to au earldom. Orders are given immediately 
to get on board « pacl^et in the roads. Bergami and Miss Jenny 

f )ack up — the wind is favourable — the packet sails for England : 
lere ends act the second. 

At the opening of act the fourth, we find her Majesty safely 
established ‘ chez Sir Wood.’ Scene the seventh has been, we 
are told, more applauded at Paris than even that in M'hich Bergami 
first declares his love, AVe give it entire. 

‘ SCENE •VII. 

* Sir Wood. — Madame, les differentes corporations de LoiUdres vous • 
demandant par mon organe I’honneur de vous presenter leurs respec- 
tueux bommages. Elies sont; rang^es en silence et bannieres M- 
ploy^es devant la porte de ma demeure, et attendant que Votre Ma- , 
jest6 veuille bien les recevoir* 

‘ Carolmc. — Qu’elles vierment! Qu’ellcs viennent, monsieur Wood, 
tout de suite ! , , * 

‘ Wood (bos). — C’est que j’ai une autre audience solliciter de 
Votre Majeste. 

‘ Caroline. — Et pour qui ? 

‘ Wood.. — Pour Sa Majestfe Georges IV. 

‘ CaroHne. — Le roi ! ^ ^ 

* Wood.~Omy madime. Un de ses aide8-de*cawp vieiit de me • 
prier de sa part de demander Theure de Votre Majestd. C’est un 
^ entretien 
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eutretien important et confideiitlel. J’aJ penstS qne vons recevriez li 
foi avant les corporations. 

* Caroline* — Vous vous 6tes tromp^, Monsieur Wood} le^EUPiE 
dSabord — le roi ensuite ! !*— p. 51. ‘ 

We pass over her Majesty^s interview with the Lord Mayor 
and the city deputations. She is, at length, at leisure to admit the 
King, who has been for some time waiting in Sir Wood^s snug 
little parlour on the ground floor ; and the worthy and elegant 
Alderman ushers ^ Georges IV.* into the presence. We can, how- 
ever, only aflord room for the close of his Majesty’s conversation 
with his injured consort. 

* Le Roi, — J’attends votre rt'ponsc. Partirez-vouz? 

‘ Caroline {avec dlgnitc), — Sire, vous me demandez ma honte, car 
je m’avouerais coupable eri fuyant. Je refuse. 

‘ Le Roi. — Eh bien done! puisque vous le voulez, que la lutfe s’en- 
gage entre nous, Jutte aebarnee et eternelle. II faut que Georges 
IV., roi d’Aiigleterre, reste seul assis au trdne, et que Caroline de 
Bruns vvic sorte de Londres. A vous, pour triornpher, madame, les 
clameurs d’une populace en delire, les intrigues, les complots peut- 
6tre de quelques seigneurs factieux! A moi, la force des lois et mon 
^nergie, k moi I’appui des ficleles sujets de ma couronne. Mais son- 
gez-y, e’est la deiniere foie que je vous ai parld de pardon. 

‘ Caroline, — J’accepte vos conditions, sire, et je me confie en mon 
bon droit et en la justice de Dieu. 

‘ Le Roi, — Jusqu’ici j ’avals hdsitd k signer Tordonnance que Sir 
Ashley m*a apportde du conseil et qui vous ndmme des juges. 
Donnez, mylord. (On eniend nu dehors des cris confus,) 

‘ Caroline, — Ecoutez, sire, ecoutez ! 

‘ Sir Wood. — Madame, les ouvriers de Londres, qui out appris la 
reception gracieuse de leurs deputes, s’arrfitent en foule dev|nt ma 
demeure, et demandent que vous paraissiez h ce balcon. 

‘ Caroline,^Je vais me rendre k leurs voeux. Reconduisez sa ma- 
jestd le roi jusqu’au has de I’escalier. 

‘ Georges {avec colere, signe un papier que Lirrd Ashley lui rente f ), — 
Caroline A/,nelie de Bruriswdc, votre epoux outragd vous cit^ devant 
la chambrq^des lords pour crime d’adultere! 

‘ Caroline {pres du balcon^ se toiimant vers le roi). — Georfes IV., 
la reine d’Angleterre vous cite devant le peuple anglais ! ' 

‘ Voix qu dehors. — Caroline ! Caroline ! au balcon ! au balcon ! 

‘ {Le roi sort avec Ashley / les acclamations redoublent ; la ioilc 
baisse.y — pp. 63. 

The melancholy events which principally occupy act the fifth 
are still so fresh in public recollection, that wc shall not tear open 
its wounds by the introduction in this place of copious extracts. 
Some minor incidents, however, are detailed, of which even the 
ni^wspapers had never before dropt a hint ; far example, a shocking 
attempt on the part of the guilty and trembling Liverpool to have 
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the high'-souled Bcrgaini assassinated on the streets of .London 
during the trial of the innocent Queen. I'he wounded Earl has 
just staggered into her private chamber, when a gentleman-usher 
advances to demand her Majesty’s presence in the House of 
Lords— 

‘ CaroUnc,^^Ces niomens si courts out ^,t6 bien doux ! (^Elle ecoute*) 
J*ai era entendre monter I’escalier. (E/ie ecoute encorc\) Non — rien — 
ce ne pourrait ^tre que Berganii, et il ne se rendrait pas aupres de moi 
sans mon ordre. (Apres une pause ) II sait qu’uno imprudence nous 
perdrait, (Un nouveau bruit se fait entendre au dehor s») Mai^ — .n,e 
ni'dtais pas trompt^e — il y a quelqu'un Ih — (C/n gcvussemcni etov^e se 
fait entendre.) Des plairites <5toufFtV.s ! (On frappe d la poriejaihk’^ 
ment.) Plus de doute — si c’i^tait ! (Elle se precipiie virement vers la 
petite porte^ qxd s'ourro — H^rgami vst appuye snr un des cotes dti corn-' 
dor; Caroline le repoit dans se^ bras.) Bergarni! Bergami I (Elle le 
souiient.) Il ne repond j)as ! — Quelle pfileur ! {Elle la place sur vn 
canape.) Son coetir no bat-il plus, mon Dieu ! {Elle pose sa main 
* sur son catur et la retire avec un cri.) Ah I du sang ! {Elle se love 
epouvaniee et rcste devant lui avec desespoir.) 11s Tout assassind ! , 

* Bergami (rouvre les yeux par degres et passe la main sur son front .) — 
J’ai cru que j*allais inourir — Ou est-elie ? — La reinc ! — la reine I 

‘ Caroline.-^Bergmu ! 

‘ Jenny {entrant). — Ah ! pardon, madanffe ; je croyais que Sa Majestd 
dtait seule. 

‘ Caroline . — Que me voulez-vousq Jenny ? 

* ‘ {Bergami s*est assis sur la causcuse.) 

* Jenny. — Un messa|;er d'dtat, envoyd par la chambre dcs pairs, 
insiste pour dtre introduit sur-le-champ aiipres de Sa Majestd. 

‘ Caroline . — Faites entrer, et prdvenez au plus tdt le docteur Hol- 
land que j’ai besoin de scs services. {Jenny sort.) 

‘ Le Messager. — La noble chambre demando a Sa Majestd s’il lui 
conviendrait de se rendre aupr^s d'elle, sans retard, ou si elle prdjere 
que le sollicitmr-ghiaral vienne Vinterrogcr. 

‘ Caroline. — Repondez ^ la noble •chambre qu’au moment oh vous 
lui avez apporte votre message, la reii^e {\*Ai]gieterre aviUt ddjh pris' 
la resolution de se rendre au palais des pairs, ^ * 

{Le Messager saluc cl sdrt.) 

^^Bcrgami {se levant). — Qiloi ! madame, vous voulez — 

‘ Caroline. — Oui, maintenant e’est un devoir. Je n’ai pas encore 
montrd a I’Angleterre tout ce qu’il y a d’dnergie et de puissance au 
fond de mon ame — Ces lords qui me jugeiit, ils ne m ont pas encore 
vue k leur tribunal, ils me verront, — {Mtmvcment dejoie de Bergami.) 
Je vais aller leur demander compte de votre sang qu’ils ont repandu. 

* Bergami,--*-Ah I madame, k la chambre des lords, oui, mats tons 
deuK^Vousj^qu'ils accusent k cause de moi — moi, leur d^couvrant ma 
poitrine saignante, et criant a haute voix k vos accusateurs : Vous 
qui calomniez la reine, vous aviez menti.’’ Allons, allons, madame ^ 
j*ai encore assea de force pour vous servir une deraihr^ fob, 

‘ Caroline.*^ 
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Caro/me,— Malbeiireux ! ce serait vpus perdre ! — Reatez«>-^Berr 
garni— Caroline vous I’ordonne. 

^ ‘ SCENE VIII. 

• ‘ LBS MKMBS, JENNy, LE DUCTEUR HOLLAND, 

* Carolive {au docteur gvi mire). — Monsieur Holland, prodiguez 
VOS Foiris an ('omte Bergami, qu’ils ont tentd d’assassiner, et ue le 
quittez pas d*iin instant jusqu k mon rerour. 

‘ {Ledoctmr Holland s'approche de Bergami; lareint se dispose d sortir.y 
— pp. 70, 71. 

This is ail lliat we have of Dr. Holland ; and how skilfully, by 
making him a mute of the drama, do tlie authors indicate to us the 
profound professional leserve, so honourable to the Doctor, which 
has for so man} }ears kept the assassination of Eail Bergami a 
secret from the world 1 We must give the heading of the next 
scene ; — 

‘ DEUXIEME TABLEAU. 

* Linterieur de la Chamhre des Lords d Londres. — Au changcment 

d vu€y le theatre represenie la copie exacle de la gravure 
de Georges Hay ter, seulement Ic fauteuil que 
doit ocevper la reine est encore vide, 

^ SCENE IX. 

* Sir brougham, avocat de la reine, le president de 

LA CUAMBRE, LORDS, 11UI8S1ERS DE LA CHAMBRE, 
JOURNALISTES, ASHLEY.*—^. 72. 

The type (which we have strictly copied) shows that, before 
the arrival of Caroline herself, the two principal personages w'ere 
Brougham and Ashley ; the Lord Chancellor Eldon, the Re- 
porters of the Times, the Ushers in Wailing, and the assembled 
Peers being all of minor, and apparently of about the same im- 
portance. The dialogue w'hich ensues justifies this arrangement 
of the typographer. Lord Ashley conducts the case against her 
, Majesty, bad as that case is* with a skill which, when we consider 
his lordship*^s total .want of juridical education and forensic prac 
tice, we are bound, in spite of our abhorrence of such a misap 
plication of bis abilities, to admire and acknowledge ; but even 
he appear]^ second, longo intervallo^ to ‘ Sir Brougham ’—whose 
searching observations on the absurdity of allowing the use of the 
King’<s ns^e to influence votes on a ministerial question, or indeed 
of^ suffering the votes of place-holding or pensioned peers to be 
taken «t all upon any question of national importance, are expressed 
with considerable verve, and reflect honour on the accuracy with 
which our dramatic trio have studied the recent history of 
England. Well may the grateful and prophetic ' Caroline ’ 
excTaim—r^ Ce digne avocat sera un jour Thonneur de I’Angle- 

jLerre ! ! * 
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terre ! ! ’ (p. 67.) We think it, however, not quite fair that the 
part of ^ air Denman* should be omitted. 

We forgot to notice that when the Queen appears at the door 
of the Chambre^ the Chancellor * agite sa aonnetteV The French 
bell having once been so judicioubiy adopted among us, why has 
it dropped again into demeiude ? Again, it would appear, from 
the passage about to be quoted, that the peers on this great occa« 
sion voted by hallot ? VVhy, wliy, did they ever return to the old 
practice I — Lord Eldon says : — 

* My lords, le bill des peines et amerces a deja ^te lu deux fois et 
approuvfe par vous.^La chambre va voter sur la troisienie et dernfere 
lecture. 

‘ Cris 67% dehors. — Voici la reine ! k bas les dragons ! 

‘ Eldon. — Le scrutin est ouvert. {Les lords se disposent & voter. 
— II appelle d haute voix :) Lord Ashley ! {Lord Ashley quitte sa place 
et m voter.) 

‘ Cris en dehors. — Aiix pierres ! aux pierres ! d^raolissons ce mar ! 

‘ {On entend des coups defeu^ des charges de cavalerie^ des cris.) 

‘ Eldon {appellant^ — Lord Liverpool ! {Le dug sedirige versVutne ; 
le bruit exterieur redouble encore; des pierres cassent les vitrages ct vien» 
nent lombcr presque sur les lords.) Restez en place, my lords, le scru- 
tin va con tin uei*. {Appellant.) Lord Castlereagh ! 

* {Ce lord vapour voter ; il estfrappe d'une pier re .)* — pp. 80, 8L 

It would be ridiculous to dwell gravely on minor errors in a 
foreigner dramatizing a scene so thoroughly English as this ; but 
it is impossible not to observe, cn passant^ that Lord Ashley could 
hardly have been summoned to go to the scrutin between the 
Duke of Liverpool and so old a member of the upper house as 
‘ Lord Castlereagh.* 

We w’illiiigly drop the veil on the horrors of the concluding 
scenes. The brutality of the Tory party, (here represented by ^ 
the outrageous kuissier, Sir Robert Inglis,) in excluding Queen 
Caroline from the coronation ceremony in the Abbey — the suc- 
cess which nevertheless crowned her Majesty’s heroic ^fforts to 
take a pdrt in the ensuing banquet — the speech which she uttered 
when, after dinner, her health was proposed to the assembled 
peers tind privy counsellors by the awe-struck King — the atrocious 
villany of Lord Ashley in administering to her the same^evening 
a dose of mortal poison in the sliai^ and similitude of a bottle 
of brandy~the death of Caroline ae Brunswic — tlie despair of 
her < Comte et Chambellan,’ — the remorse of George IV., and 
the funeral oration of ‘ Sir Brougham, ’—they are all to be found 
in the ftfth act of * Bergami et la Reine d’Angleterre.' 
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Aet, X. — The Reform Ministfy and the Rtformed Parl^nmt* 
Second Edition, 8vo. pp. 108. London« 1338. 

H IS Majesty’s government have fitted out a vessel for a long 
and perilous voyage of difoovery. Some experienced ship- 
vi^rights and sailors^ who witnessed her equipment, proitounced 
that she was unfit for such an arduous service — that she was ilU 
planned, ill-built, ill-formed,' ill-stowed — and so crank and over* 
masted that, in anything like a stiff' breeze, she would be found 
unable to carry her royals! Well; she leaves Deptford, and drops 
down the river— she is found not to answer her helm— twice she 
runs aground, and is backed off’ by main force, bat, favoured by the 
weather, and the tide, she at last, after a greater expense of time 
and labour than was ever before known, is anchored at the Nore ; 
and then her constructor turns round in triumph and asks, whether 
she has not disproved and refuted all the unfavourable prognostics 
which were made about her? — as if passing Gravesend were 
doubling Cape Horn — as if floating one tide down the Thames 
were, a voyage round the w'oild ! 

Such, but even still more absurd, is the fallacy which this 
pamphlet is written to inaiiitain — a pamphlet to which it is, 
we understand, avowed that the several departments of govern- 
ment have been siimmolfied to contribute their talents and (w'hat 
was more reckoned upon) their ingenuity. It has been every- 
where quoted as ^ the Voice from Downing Street,’ and has-been 
dignified w'ith the title of the Mhmferial Manifesto. It is so 
unusual to meet watli any publication in favour of the present 
ministry, that we should have been perhaps inclined to notice 
this for its singularity. Out of the circles of office-holders or ex- 
pectants, we doubt that a pamphlet in defence of ministers or their 
measures could have been produced ; and w ithin them, it seems, no 
' single head was able to undertake so arduous a task. The whole 
body, therefore, was put in, requisition — one man contributed the 
copy of his printed speech — another cuts, w ith official scissors, his 
paragraph out of the newspaper — another w as set to recken the days 
that parliament sat — an iiidefatigabje w as charged with computing 
the hours — and some good-natured, indolent receiver of saUry was 
appointed to the lighter duty 6f stating the result. ThC'^great head of 
the law> dissatisfied with the little notice that he had lately received, 
is* understood to have done tlie chapter of Legal Reform wdth his own 
* baud — ^or with one of the many bands which, by dint of patronage, 
he has made his own — and, indeed, it has been shrewdly suspected 
that the whole pamphlet w as got up for the sake of this chapter, just 
as w^e remember to have heard that an ingenious gentleman pub- 
lished an entire Pcei age foj\tbc sake of introducing his own claims 
to n dormant title. Be that as it may, this pamphlet is avowedly 
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ilfe ministry; and although it id Silicli 

to use l^iUon^B expression in the Sniectymnuan contrbvehy—- 
mig^t have been written with any other man's * left hand/ we 
firmly beiieve it exhibits all the stcill ^nd judgment which its sytiocf 
of authors were able to command. We therefore think it, 
in all these views, worthy of a degree of notice to which, certainly 
neither its political fallacies, miscalled facts, nor its literary pre- 
tensions, which may be jtistly termed bad language and worse 
logic, would linve entitled it. 

'J'he first specimen of its logic is that on which w’e have ob- 
served at the outsat, the grand assumption that — because there is 
still the name of a king and the form of a government in England 
after ihe/frsf session of the reformed pailiament, all the fears and 
prophecies of the opponents of the Reform Bill are disproved 
and dispelled ; and tliat, because we have survived six months, 
we are certain of living a hundred years. AVe would gladly 
compound for a lithe — though tithes be somewhat out of fashion 
— of the period : but we fear this logic comes rather from tlife 
town * than the University of Cambridge. 

The pamphlet opens w ith tliis statement of the question— 

‘ “ I should \fish to ask the Noble Lord, J[8aid the Duke of Wel- 
lington to Earl Grey, in a speech on the Reform Bill,) how any 
luinistry will hereafter be able to conduct the king's government, ivitn 
a parliament such as will be returned by this bill?" Well,— the expe- 
riment has been tried. T^he first session of the reformed parliament 
has closed/ — p. 1. 

And all tlie rest of the work is dedicated to prove, from the 
events of this first session, that the opinion of the l>uke of Wel- 
lington was erroneous, and that neither the new constituency nor 
its ixipresentatives ^ 

‘ have deserved to rouse the suspicions (ixpresse3 by the Duke of 
Wellington, or the terrors of Mr. Oroher.'— p. 5. 

Now certainly neither the Duke of Wellington, nor IVt. Ctokef, 
nor any (fther person that we ever heard of, prophesied that the 
first, or the second, or the third session df the reformed parliament 
must accomplish the entire overthrow of the existing constitution ; 
but they all said (and we ourselves have on various occasions re^ 
peated the Same opinion) that such h result — however it might 
be retarded or accelerated by unforeseen accidents ~ wfeg 
inevitable, and that the principles on which' the Reform 
was framed would, soo ner or later, bring ^bout that fri^btftil 

♦ NeeU remiuti our readeni that Mr, Sprini^ Uic« — having bean, by the opemtum 
of the Reform Bill, ousted from the representation of his native city of lAtaeiiblr, 
ivhich he had mainly, by his own exertionv, enfranchised from nominatiim, and whieh 
he had served for many years with zeal and ability— has been driven for a seat to the 
i^n of Cambrutffe, to ‘which he is an entire stranger ? 


consuminatiou. 
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consummation. The Duke of Wellington’s words^ even as quoted 
by the pamphlet, do not warrant the narrow meaning which it 
buds convenient to attribute to him^ as if he had asserted that a 
f^g6vernment could not exist for six mmths. His Grace was 
thinking — not, as (he ministers do, about getting over a month or 
a session — but of the larger interests and periods of a steady and 
permanent system of government The allusion to Mr. Croker’s 
anticipations is still more unfortunate, for if ever predictions were 
verified — it has happened in this case. 

In Mr. Croker’s first speech on the Reform question, (March 4, 
1831,) we find this passage — 

‘ I do not assert that the Reform Bill is meant to he revolutionary^ 
nor that in its present state it is so in a legal sense ; but 1 assert and 
insist that it has a revolutionary tendency^ and will, if carried, at last 
end iiievitably in a revolution.' — Speech, p. 20. 

This shows that he contemplated a gradual succession of events ; 
and he specifies the two first events which he thinks likely to 
occur : — 

‘ The first sensible effect will probably be on that part of the prero- 
gative which gives the crown the choice of its ministers.’ — Ibid. 

And, accordingly, the very first sensible operation on the govern- 
ment was the case of Sir John Hobhouse, whose acceptance of a 
high office, for which he was in every respect fit, so entirely obli- 
terated all his former popularity that he was — (on an opportunity 
which he very unnecessarily, we think, afiordc'd) — most uncere- 
moniously detruded from that refoimed parliament which he had 
helped to call into existence ; and the office vacated by him was 
filled by a person who (however otherwise fit or unfit) was notori- 
ously selected because it happened that he alone of all the candi- 
dates w’^as sure of his re-election ; and, finally, the partisans of 
the ministry, widiuhe avowed approbation of the ministers them- 
selves, have declared that a, law must be passed to restore to the 
crown *that prerogative of which the three first months of the 
Reform liill have shewn it to be actually deprived. Ma Croker’s 
next ‘ terror* was thus expressed : — 

‘ But next, and perhaps even more important, will be the. opera- 
tion of this house, wlien it shall be the direct and immediate delegate 
of the democracy, on the other branches of the legislature. By what 
new influence is the House of Lords to maintain its independent jposi- 
tion in the state ? Even constituted as we now are, the Hduse of 
Commons has occasionally shown a disposition to encroach upon the 
other branch of the legislature^ 1 wdll not allude to the bad times 
when thh peers of the realm were voted needless nuiscmces, hut to a more 
modern^ instance— in the year i 742, when a bill of indemnity for cer- 
tain witnesses was sent to the Lords, which they, in their double and 
,^||0ilhly»8acred character of legislators and judges, thought fit to reject 
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*^BLt that date a noble lord (the eldest son of the then Marl of Derby} 
was found in the House of Commons to propose a vote of censure 
upon the House of Lords, for exercisinp^ this its most indisputable 
right. The good sense of the house at that day rejected this factiOMS, 
and dangerous motion ; but such a staler/ things^ I fear, will soon again 
occur^ if this measure receive the sanction of parliament/—/^, p. SO, 
Was ever conjecture more strikingly realized ? The case did 
very soon occur — the House of Lords voted an address to bis 
Majesty on the Portuguese question ; and — although this was a 
matter on which the House of Commons had never expressed the 
most distant opinion or widi — the opportunity was taken of 
bearing down the ’opinion of the Upper House by an adverse vote 
of the House of Commons ; that vote passed by an immense 
majority — the heir of the house of Derby being again prominent 
in its favour — and the King was advised (as we stated in our last 
Number) to reprimand the House of Lords. Mr. Croker may 
have been right or wrong in considering these events as steps to 
Revolution, but no one can deny that he foretold them as |ikely 
to occur early in the reformed parliament, or that they did 86 
occur, and even in the very order in which he had nam^ them* 
It well becomes the ministerial partisans to make light of ^Mr. 
Croker’s terrors T • 

To tell us, therefore, that the ministers have weathered the first 
session of a reformed parliament, does not contradict any of the 
apprehensions w^ich the Tories had expressed as to the wJfi- 
mate tendency of the Ineasurc. But if we were even to admit, 
with the pamphleteers,* that the power ‘of conducting the Kiug*s 
government ’ is to be judged of by the proceedings of the late 
session, there might still be asked two pithy questions : — Has there 
been a Government — in the old acceptation of the term, in which, 
of course, the Duke of Wellington used it? and Ha^ that Go-- 
vemment been the Kisg' si To the firsf question we could give 
but a very qualified assent — to the* latter an absolute negative. 
Governrr^nt there certainly has been \ but administered mvcrsety*--* 
on the King and his ministers, and not by them. To propound 
measures and abandon them-^to pass votes and rescind them — to 
give pledges and forfeit them — to he never of the same mind two 
days running— to puzzle by blunders and inconsistency friends 
and enemies alike — to drag followers throiigh the dirt, and then 
desert the measure for which it had begrimed them — to have tip 
views but of the expedient of the night — no^object but to 
- — 

* We employ this word in no dispamjfpng Sense— the noblemen end geailenPiii^ io 
whom the composition is attributed, are entitled to all personal courtt^y |e|ipec(« 
Wo only use the term to avoid circumlocution, for the authors of, Of i^ntfilmtors to, 
the mimsteriat pamphlet 

througb 
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tbroUKb the debate~Ba prospect but that of closing tlae sestiou-— 
this be governing^ we certainly have had a government ; but 
it is a government w'hicb^ having no internal force, only works by 
tho tradition, as, it were, of former authority, and can last no * 
longer than that gradually decreasing impulse. By and bye a new 
power will possess itself of the torpid machine, and work it at a 
new rate and to a new purpose — and that will probably be the 
second stage of our Revolution. 

The writers of the pamphlet, feeling sorely the real impo* 
tence of the ministry, endeavour to display its vast infiuence and 
activity, and expatiate with affected triumph on the great number 
of things it has meddled with. Can they dream that men are so 
silly as not to see, in this busy and feverish restlessness, the 
surest symptom of weakness and disorder? Like a spinning-top, 
if they stand still, they fall — like rope-dancers, unable to walk at 
a steady pace along the line chalked out before them, they 
can only keep their balance by jumps and capers, vvhich to the 
vulgar eye look like confidence and vigour, while, in fact, they 
are only painful efforts to maintain a precarious position. Hear 
what was said by an old Whig, — the predecessor and relative 
of the present Chancellor of the Lxchequcr, and one whose autho- 
rity no one of that party, will deny — Lord John Cavendish— -giipon 
the subject of ultra-activity in a government; — ‘ IVlien extraordU 
nary remedies become the ordinary engines of government^ you may 
reM assured that you have a weak ministry.* — Jfebatesy 18 Dec. 
177^* spirit of innocaiion* said Mr. Burke, * is generally 
the result of a selfish temper and confused views.* Look in common 
life at a weak man in perplexity, see how lie tries all topics — 
multiplies projects and shifts — fiies about to every expedient- 
puts, to use the common iliustration, ail hivS irons in the fire at 
once, without calculating how he is hereafter to find time or 
power to fashion them ta any useful purpose. So far, llien, from 
seeingi in the long list of meiisures of all kinds and classes which 
the inmistiis adduce as proofs of their wisdom and ability, my 
subject of praise to them or consolation to the country, we— too 
certainly — know that they are the convulsions of weakness, ^ iIiq 
SL Vitm*8 c/ance of limbs which are so busy only because"^ they 
have neither health nor strength to be quiet. 

This* we candidly admit, is now their misfortune rather than their 
fault. Tljeir fault — their crime — was the selfish and corrupt party 
pofic^ vijhich led tq the Reform Bill : that opce passed— as the 
Dmke of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, and every one else foretold 
—the consequences became inevitable ; and m the wlmle we, 
under existing cii eumstances, are much inciined to pity 
thati to censure them. But then, on the other hand, it is a liW 
' "'"'i too 
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too miich to fiad tbein singing h trmmphe^{T 0 JPfium h wt of 
tboir lia^) — for what they know to be defeat and and 

claming honours and ovations for having disorganiaed and aa-* 
dai^gered^every institution of a on<;e great and happy country* 
Passing, however, from tiiese general but important oomidefaM* 
tionsii let us observe a little on the detail of the measures for which 
this pamphlet claims such extravagant approbation 

Ireland . — Wlien the present government took office, the slarm 
%vhich bad been gathering for the previous half century had burst. The 
first remedies which they applied were such as, if they Imd beatt^ 
adopted by their predecessors, ‘ might have been sufficient. Measures 
w^ere adopted for removing the collision between the tenantry and the 
clfjrgy as to tithes, and for throwing the maintenance of the Establish- 
ment upon the landlord public education was made equally accessi- 
ble to the Catholic and the Protestant ; agriculture t and manufactures 
were encouraged a large fund was appropriated for the promotion 
of public works ; the road to prosperity was opened, if the peaceful 
and industrious portion of the community could only obtain protection 
while treading it.' — pp. 5, 6. 

We will not now rip up old sores, nor stop to inquire who W0ire 
the men who for half a century had been exciting — creating — the 
storm. We wiU abstain from that most tempting topic; but 
could we, at the very ihreshold, as it wete, offer our readers a 
better proof of tlie candour y the veracUy, of the pamphleteers thaii 
that, after talking about ‘ the storm that had for half a century J^een 
gathering in Ireland,’ they do not make the slightest allusion to 
what the Whigs had al\va}s represented as the sole cause of the' 
storm— Catholic Disabilities ; nor to the measure which they had 
always vaunted and urged as the one, only, certain reujedy— 
Catholic Emancipation ? 

Had Lord Brougham and Mr. Spring Rice, the two principal 
^contributors, drank of Lethe in their transit to the ElysKim of office, 
and lost all recollection of the whole cpiusc of their political lifel 
Had they forgotten that, on e\cry occasion^ on whicli former go- 
vernments Jiad been obliged to appeal to parliament forlonie le- 
gislative enactments against Irish tin bulence,. they and their friends 
sang oQe ne^^r-ceasing, never-varying chorus — ‘ The sole cause of 
disturbance in Ireland is the penal coile— grant Catholic Emanci- 
pation, and none of these coercive and unconstitutional measures 
will be necessary ? * But now, this — ^ the sovereign remedy for all 
the diseases of Ireland ’ — appears so absolutely wortldess,* that it 
does not claim even a parenthesis in the history of ^ the half cen« 

2d aad 3d Wm. IV. c. 119. . 7" 

^ t iiln Act for improriag rertaiu Wade Lands in Irtdand, 2 and 3 Wm. 

:4a Ad far tbe.bdtcr i|«gui«ttoa pt the Liava Mattufadurc, 2 sud # 
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iiiry,’ of which^ during the said hsdf century, it appeared to be not 
iindrely the most prominent^ but die only concern of our domesfac 
life. Is this * mere oblivion ? ^ Oh, no ! They retnembei^ it too 
eivre)] ; but nothing could be more inconvenient to the ministry at 
this moment than to remind even the gentlest reader of the utter 
failure of that great Whig engine of government — Concession I — 
nothing more humiliating to the men themselves than to confess 
that their grand expedient, which was to render all disturbance 
impossible, and all coercion unnecessary, has been followed by 
disturbances as frightful as ever, and by coercion ten times more 
severe, and an hundred times more unconstitutional than ever was 
dreamed of before. 

But, in the foregoing enumeration of the remedies by which 
their Coercion was accompanied, have they forgotten that there 
is not one single topic which had not engaged the attention 
of former governments — on which former parliaments had not 
legislated ? — the Tithe Composition Bill — the many committees, 
votes, and measures relating to education — hundreds of acts and 
of grants for promoting agriculture, and manufactures — and large 
funds over and over again appropriated for the promotion of 
public works — measures directed to the self-same objects as 
those which are now ycited as if they had never been thought of 
till the reform ministers had passed two or three ‘ chapters of the 
second and third of fFilliam IF.:^ and do they not know that when 
Sir Heniy Hardinge left the Irish office in 1^30 he had already 
prepared, or was preparing for immediate consideration, a greater 
number of remedial measures for Ireland than the present govern- 
ment — with its three Irish Secretaries within two years — have had 
time eVen to think of? The pamphlet also takes great credit for 
the Irish Church Reform Bill — the Irish Church Reform Bill! the 
act, of all others of their administration, which all men of every « 
party, even of their own, concur in adducing as the chief proof of 
their ignorance, their vacillation, their temerity, their timidity ! We 
well recittlect in what various aspects this celebrated bill was pre- 
sented both in public and in private. Now Lord Duncannon whis- 
pered to one party a conddentiai something about confifscatim of 
bishoprics ; Mr. Stanley plausibly harangued the other on The tn- 
creas^ stability of the church: on one side, we heard of relief to a 
butdened people ; on the other, of security to the suffering <dergy. 
The bill has ended in doing almost nothing of what was promised by 
eithericlass of its promoters ; and its sole effect and merit is 6pe that 
never w'as avowed,— it has insulted the Irish church. The union 
of twenty-two dioceses into twelve — (while the temporalities are 
all preserved to ecclesiastical purposes)— is of liule importani^, we 
hope,Tn a religious, and of less, w^e beiteve> in an faministraUve 
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view of the subject. The confiscation clause was the marrow of 
whole proceeding: >vheii that had been jt^kdout^ the bill 
passed widi little comparative interest on the part of either the 
Catholics or the Protestants, except only that it was gratifying to^ 
the former and offensive to the latter, ats an insult to the Establi^d 
Church.* 

But while their great bill does little more than insult the Irish 
church, all their minor measures, whether of legislation or admi- 
nistration, seem calculated to plunder and destroy it. The active 
conspiracy against tithes commenced on their accession to office-^ 
they took no measures to arrest or defeat it ; nay, when the law, 
feeble as it was, had convicted and punished two of a higher class 
of offenders, the government interposed with a remission of the 
sentence. It is clearly one of the first duties of a government to 
afford protection to property — tithes were property ; and not church 
property only — they constitute a large proportion of lay pre^erty 
in Ireland. Did, or does the government afford that species orpro- 
perty any protection ? Has it not, on the contrary, in a hundred 
>vays contributed to its destruction ? Take one example. The 
Coercion Bill was introduced mainly to protect property ;~and as 
tithe-property was the only class that was avowedly attacked, the 
letter and the spirit of the bill, as intioduoed, gave, and were con- 
fessedly intended to give, tithe the same protection as other property : 
— but the enemies of the church objected to this ; and, although the 
ministerial niajori^ in the house was such as to show that there 
was nothing to apprehelid from the hostile party, the ministers, 
after hesitating a little between the shame of such an act of 
pusillanimity and injustice on the one hand, and their anxiety to 
conciliate the enemies of the church on the other — ended iby 
truckling to the latter party, and by adding a proviso at the end of 
the bill to exclude tUhes from the protection it afforded to other 
property. — Atid these Ministers call themselves a Government I 
Their merit in passing the Coercion*Bill would have been greater 
in our eyes, if we could forget the causes which rendere^l that bill 
necessary— if we could obliterate from the parliamentary debates, 
and from the memory of mankind, the opposition of the present mi- 
nisters to even the gentlest remedies and the least offensive restric- 
tions proposed by their predecessors — if we could forget that the 
very kace to bring in a bill for^ suppressing unlawful societies in 

— — — 

^ pamphlet ssys, * Those who look forward with eagerness to Keform ia the 

Bngliih Church hailed the measure, not only as an act of justice to Ireland, but ak 
affiirdinff lame clue to what may be ihe/ee/ta^s and conduct of Ministers, wliea tlf^ 
shall nraeem their promise by entering on the arduous task of Church Eeform in 
Eimland.* — ^p, 8. 

Is it the measore, as originally proposed, which the eager lookers-forwaid are to 
as eibrilii|raothen/torr But who can unravel the next di0leuHy*Hii the due 
to S^ly to the Mbelitigi ’ or to the ^ conduct ? ’ 
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trelpid was, Ae year IBSS, eombated with the greMefiJt 
nacy %y Mr« Itiee ae^ Hr; Brougham^ Ijord Althc^p, 
[piiiieaiinoe, 8cc\ in a debate which lasted four days^ a letl^^ 
^then* we believe^ unprecedented»in such a stage^ and in lidikfa 
present I^rd Chancellor, after hatring, as Mr. Canning stated |t, 

* gallantly identified hvmelf with the Catholic Association^* con- 
cluded by language so orderly, so tranquillizing, so likely to in- 
duce Ireland to respect the law, as the following — 

* I, Sir, am the defender of the Catholic Associadon* — (every other 
speaker, almost, we believe, without exception, had censured that 
turbulent assembly) — * I, Sir, am the^defender of the Catholic Associa- 
tion ; I am the advocate of the rigtii of the Irish people to meet^ to 
consider, to plan, to petition, to remonstrate, to demand!— and my 
frank opinion, which I trust will reach the whole of Ireland as well 
as England, is, that the more energetic their remonstrance,' &c. &c.—- 
Pair. Deb., Feb. 15 , 1825 . 

The act passed, but it was a brutum fulmen — it was evaded and 
despised. Mr. Brougham's ^opinion' did reach the whole 
Ireland, and was acted upon in various shapes and w^ays till the 
day when the same man, as Lord Chancellor of England, gave 
the royal assent to a bill, dispersing with an iron hand all * meet- 
ings,^ and stifling with«a tighter than Turkish bowstring all ^ de- 
mands * which it should please the Lord Lieutenant to proscribe : 
and the I^ord Lieutenant, charged with the execution of this^ tre- 
mendous law, was the same man who had lately distinguished 
himself by preaching agitation^ and givhg all his countenance to 
similar associations — and they take praise for having tranquillized 
Ireland t Alas f they drove her mad, and then tried to quiet hfr 
with a strait waistcoat ! 

The Abolition of West India Slavery. — In the same spiHt that 
confounds a trip to the Nore, with a voyage round the world — otie^ 
seision, with the whole futurity of the country^ — the pamphteteers 
congratulate themselves ori having abolished West India slavery. 

* It is todbe extinguished on the Jst of August, 1834. Is ndt ||iat 
immdiai^ emancipation ? ' — p. 12. F or our own parts we readfljr " 
athnit our apprehension that it •may be so; bdt eVeii if the 
slaves should^ with their proverbial patience and good 'sense, 
await the day of freedom in all tranquillity, is the final ZUc- 
obss of measure out of peril— has the Chancellor of the Eis- 
che^hbt^ Jthe most remote idea where he is to obtain the tyrenty^ 
milUdMJi bf Cbrtpensation, or the taxes by which he is to 
interest If a ldan for such a sum— and has the Colonial Secmtiiy 
any ebiifat to ensure that the ilntried systern of appieltfceship 
shall be ]po]puiar with the negro suid jproductive to 

Ilfcg he provided for the care and support of skknesS|iold 

\ ‘ Jjdfancy, 
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appretiUceship ex^ires^ ^tt]i€l{>tte^ 
Htgrb is to iikid raiment^ food^ and a habitation ? 

^00, Quixote, in his mania for liberating captives, Was 00 so 
mUd iiJ 'Mr# Stanley ; the Dan bad nojv and then a grain i)f ojato- * 
mOtt sense in his fancies : for instance, when he says^ 

^ Sotne men turn their negro slaves, when they ate old andpasl 
service, nahed out of doors, under pretence of freedom, to become fltift 
greater slaves to cold and hunger ; a slavery from %vhich nothing bdf 
death can set the wetches free .’ — Don QuijcolCi p. ii* c# 24. 

A hint which has escaped the pamphleteers increases our doubt 
and our anxiety on the whole of this xnatter. It is stated— 

‘ The certain supply of labour which the apprenticeship provides, 
although insufficient for the production Of the amount of product now 
exported from the colonies, wdll probably be sufficient to prevent the 
necessity of resorting to the slave colonies of other nations for the 
supply of that produce.’— pp. 14, 15. 

Or, in other w^ords, it is pyrobahle — only probable — that our owU 
sugar islands, though confessedly rendered less productive, niiyr 
still produce enough of that article ; but if not, it will be NECEi'^ 
SARY, after having ruined our own colonies by the abolition of 
slavery, to seek* for a supply from the slave colonies of other 
countries. Good God ! can any men be so blinded by vanity 
or by party, as to proclaim that a great question is finally afid 
safely settled, while they confess that it is still liable to such a 
mpnstrous contiugehey ? •Whatl are we to give twenty millions 
of British money, and tw^eiity times twenty millions in eventual 
sacrifice of colonial property, for the chance of opening our sugar 
milrket to the negro-drivers of France or Spain — of Louisiana or 
the Braxils ? The pamphleteers make very light of this to us 
most alarming admission, and console themselves by adding— 

< The principal advantage of the apprenticeship, however^ accrues 
td the negroes themselves. They are, in fact, placed in a condition 
ofgrisat^ comfort than that of the peasantry of my civilized nftiion*^^ 

P* IS. • 

Igst stroke, we confess, coufounds us. Why should negrpes 
be plaoed in a * condition of greater comfort than the peasantiy of 
any civiilized nation;’ above all, why should we actually pay 
twenty millions, and risk, moreover, a whole colonial empire, to 
raise them above our own peasantry ? We wish the poor negroes 
ipiiisibte protection, and all suitable comfort, and we believo 
now enjoy them ; but even if it were not so, a plan of emails 
cipatiod Wfbich places an appr^ticed negro on lialf-work 
acalt pf cOipfort above our pwn honest, h^d*working^ taa^p^ipg 
Bpglisb f^kutry, is, we have no hesitation in saying^ akuobtter 
hk Hgislatibu, kbomfs,. and common sense. 

.. Q £ One 
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One class af Englishmen^and not, perhaps, a very small one- 
will, however, benefit by this measure : we mean that most fortu- 
nate 

* • body of gentlemen who ar^ to he sent from this country, and dis- 
parsed throughout the islands, to act as special magistrates, uncon- 
nected with local prejudices, and independent Si colonial influence/ — 
p. 17. 

We have little doubt that the salaries of ‘ this body of gentlemen 
dispersed throughout the islands ’ will be large in proportion to 
the utiheallhiness of the climate and the irksomeness of the office ; 
and as all the necessary qualification mentioned is entire ignorance 
of the countries and people whom tliey are to govern, the scheme 
bids fair to be alike economical and satisfactory — satisfactory at 
least to those gentlemen whose ignorance may be so great as to 
justify their appointment. 

Finance, — I'liis head makes a great figure in the pamphlet ; 
though in truth every one of their statements is, when well weighed, 
only a corroboration of the Duke of Wellington's doubt — * whether 
the King^s government is carried on/ Their whole idea of finance 
seems to be contained in one word — reduction ; and when they 
exhibit, in obedience to the popular cry, ^numeriml diminution of 
present expense, they fancy they have done all that a country can 
ask from enlightened financiers. We are not of that opinion : 
all the world agrees, that the business of the country, like the 
business of an individual, should be cpnduclfcd in the most eco-^ 
nomical manner ; but by economy we do not mean an apparent 
and temporary saving, but a well-understood system, which pro- 
vides for future contingencies, for eventual wants — for solid, per- 
manent, and prospective savings and security. It is no economy 
in an individual to reduce his servants iu number and wages to a 
scale below the duties they may have to perform — to risk, for ex- 
ample, his valuable horses in economising a groom’s wages. It is 
no economy to save «the expense of the steward, who checks the 
domestic expenditure and the tradesmen's bills. It is ko economy 
to suspend the insurance of oiip’s house, and stand the risk of 
total destruction iu case of one unlucky accident. Such eco- 
nomy jnakes a present saving, but it is certain to produce ultimate 
loss, aii^d perhaps ruin. We wish this may not turn out to be the 
kind of economy that our ministers have been practising. As far 
as we Can understand the details of the late alterations and re- 
ductions in the public departments, they appear to have pro- 
ceeded on an "erroneous, or at least very doubtful y>nnc^Je. 

When Mr. Pitt, about fifty years ago, undertook the financial 
administmtion of the country, he began a revision of the several 
departments of revenue and expenditure. He found that they 

were 
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were in general constituted on the simple plan of our ancestors, of 
a small number of officers, paid principally by feet, charged with 
various classes of duty, and subjected to a control very inadequate 
either as regarded the number or authority of the controlling officers. 
The vast increase of our trade, of* ou^ revenue, and our expenses/ 
outgrew this narrow system of administration ; and, with the uni- 
versal approbation of the country, a new principle was adopted. 
The duties of the several officers were classified and divided, 
separate individuals w'ere appointed to each separate service, and 
all the officers were put beyond the temptation of connivance 
with the tax-payers, by the abolition of fees. But these steps, 
however judicious/ had a counterbalancing disadvantage : when a 
man was paid by fees depending on the quantities of work per- 
formed, he endeavoured to do as much as he could, and to prevent 
the addition of any competitors ; but when fees were abolished, the 
case became different : to each man was assigned his own strict 
duty ; the hours of attendance were limited ; and the officers 
made no great haste to arrive before the appointed moment, and 
W'ere tolerably alert in retiring at the legal hour of departure. 
These circumstances, in addition to the vast increase of business, 
occasioned a great addition to the numbers of the working officers 
in all the departments. Then, on the other hand, in order to 
prevent fraud and peculation in the infinit?ly increased number of 
traders and of officers, a most exact and cautious system of ehecks 
was established ; but this also caused a vast addition to the esta- 
blishments, and a great apparent increase of expense in the shape 
of salaries — while, unfortunately, the savings operated by these 
checks were, from their nature, incapable of being presented 
on the other side of the account. It is obvious that the more 
perfectly any system of check performs its functions, the less — to 
the eyes of tlie thoughtless part of the public — will be its utility. 
If a system of police could be established so effective as wholly to 
prevent riots and robberies, the vulgar, would soon exclaim against 
such an establishment as useless. The degree of purity j^hich the 
system of checks has produced in our public offices is so satisfac- 
tory, that the present age has lojt all remembrance of what was the 
great iugbear of former patriots — official peculation; they see 
only the expense, and not the profit ; and are therefore anxious to 
save a large outgoing for which they do not sec an adequate re- 
turn. This is the fashion of the day— to a certain degree it is 
reasonable. The vast establishments required by the unparalleled 
extent of our exertions during the late war were obviously no 
longer necessary in time of peace ; and accordingly we saw that, in 
each succeeding year since 1815, the late administrations made irery 

considerable 
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reductions, The Duke of Wellington^ in perticttUf} 
il|. ^period of not quite three years that he was at the head of 
alFairsy pushed this ta a great — we almost believe to toe greed an 
. Tha pamphlet admits that— ^ 

*\ ‘“The Duhe of Wellington^ during these three years, carried into 
effect vigorous measures of economy. In this respect we are 
ready to ^mit the merit of his government, hut on the same gaound 
we claim still higher praise for those who folloAved^^p. 21, 

The latter part of this paragraph is certainly a non sequiimf in 
ainei logic, and a false conclusimi in moral inference ; for if the 
duke did so much, it would rather be a proof that, if more bad 
been safely practicable, he would have done it.* But we pass that, 
to return to the general jirinciple. The great mass of the reduc- 
tion made by the present ministers has been on offices created 
under the system which we have mentioned — of division of duties 
in the active departments, and of minute check in the offices of 
control. They are endeavouring to revert to the system which 
Mr# Pitt abrogated. It has one great advantage to them it 
succeeds for the present ; the saving is immediate and obvious — 
the loss more obscure and distant. The late system had (though 
we admit at a great expense) been so successful, that fraud 
and peculation were extirpated to as great a degilbe as the frailty 
of human nature coufd permit us lo hope ; the offices were all 
in the greatest regularity ; the old officers are intelligent and 
experienced, in genera! incorruptible, and habituated to live on 
their legal emoluments ; all, therefore? will probably go on as 
usual for a certain time, and particularly as the new heads of 
departments — new brooms — will be wonderfully industrious, to 
justify their own appointments and the general system of th^ir 
patrons : how long these halcyon days may last, we cannot pre- 
sume to conjecture ; but unless the Reform Bill shall have fc- 
formed the human heart, and eradicated all tendency to fraud, 
smuggling, peculation, bribery and corruption, from every class 
of tax-^payers and tax-gatherers — from all the contributors to 
the public revenue, and all the agents in the public departments 
—unless, we say, the Reform BiU shall be found thus to regene- 
:i^te mankind, all these departmental reductions will, we are ttl- 
dinbd fp think, end in anything rather than real economy. 

Xbia^part of the pamphlet has been contributed by Mr. Spring 
j Indeed, it is but a transcript of a statement published by 
him el ihe reductions made by the present ministers. MViil Rtee 
is too clever a man, and too active and able a public servant, imt 
to have%kd some misgivings on this head. 

* Indiedi fo such an extent has the reduction of the expense ot M^ 
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leefclbgr^ thd tevscnue been carried in some depattmentli laay 
ifmim 6 fb^ he doubted whether such redmiiom, in JuiUco M fmt 
imde!ff^ 4 ^nnd^s 0 iibout risk to the revenue^ can be corned farlMpf'^pi 
With this countenance, we may be permitted * 
doubt ^ whether it has not been already carried ton fiir. But* 
after all these boasted reductions, both of expenditure and of esta^ 
blishments, we are surprised that the result has been no gr^nten 
in tite year lB^^S|^ord Liverpool’s government and an unr^dfrued 
paritament reduced the general expenditure to 
(p, 20.) In 1832, it was 15,41 1,57 1/.» and in the prdl^t year, 
1833, it is stated at 14,(>22,219?. But if to this we were to add 
the annual burden •likely to be created by their various measures-^ 
Irish tithes— Greek loans— East and West India bargains, 
there would appear, we are confident, an increase, and not a reduc*^ 
tion, of general expenditure. If Mr, Rice shouid say,—* Yes^ 
but Lord Liverpool found that he could not continue at the 
low rate of 1823 ^ — we may reply, that we doubt whether, if the 
ejicient^y of the public service had been adequately preserved, 
Lord Grey could have gone so low as he has done; and we 
believe diat, if further reductions be attempted, the real efficiency 
oft, the services may be seriously impaired. We say nothing 
about the dimhiished patronage of the Qrown, though by and 
bye that may be of some importance ; but, at present, for every 
one Commissioner of Excise, or Stamps, or Navy, reduced, there 
have been cieated, at least, two commissioners of some Inquiry 
or other, with better salaries ; which, besides maintaining the 
general mass of patronage, has the additional convenience of 
enabling the ministers to reward some trusty adherent, or to 
steady some wavering supporter. 

Bank Charter, — We have but one objection to ofi'er to the 
arrangement with the Bank ; namely, that which makes batik-^ 
notes a legal tender in the country. Without entering into so 
large and intricate a question, we m»y be permitted to say that 
nothing is less like the principles which the ministry profess on 
this subject, or indeed less like any principle at all, than ik%y in 
such a country as ours, what is g legal tender at Chelmsford should 
be aiF illegal tender in Cornhfll. What the operation of such an 
anomaly may be, we will not pretend to guess so early ;*bttt we 
ihink^it is also somewhat presumptuous in the pamphleteers to 
assiime that because it is done, it is well done ; and that because 
Lord Aithorp has carried one measure of finance, it must 
necmarily be a good one* , 

Bitt there is a circumstance which the pamphleteers 

as we allu to k in our last Numb^, we shali not 
eijpsiKi dilate upon ; in weighing, however, the praises gkeh to the 

ministiy 
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ministry on this pointy we cannot but repeat that the iigui’e they 
made iu the conduct of the business in question was as poor, as 
wavering, as irresolute, and as short-sighted, as all the rest of their 
administrative proceedings ; thqy advanced and retreated ; they 
bullied and sneaked away ; they produced with a flourish of trum- 
pets a whole measure — they retreated with half a one. 

^ The Government, desirous that no unnecessary alarm should be 
excited, and that a complete conviction of the utility and necessity of 
these (other most important and urgent) provisions should be felt, con- 
sented to postpone them till another session, leaving the subject before 
the •public^ that a more decided opinion may be pronounced on its 
merits/ — p. 41. ^ 

This is a perfect specimen of the new mode of exercising ^ the 
King’s Government.’ The King and his government think it 
essential to introduce certain measures — which had been not 
only maturely considered by the cabinet, but actually settled with 
the Bank ; but ^ the country bankers took the alarm.^ — (p. 41.) 
Country bankers are great men amongst lOL householders, and 
so the tables are suddenly turned — the ministers take the alarm : 
the matured resolutions of the King’s government, and ils solemn 
engagements with the Bank, are abandoned, and the whole case 
is left before ^ the public.’ If the pamphleteers*^ had confessed 
at the outset that by the Kimfs government they understood 
cither the ‘ country bunkers’ or ^ the public,’ they and we might 
have been spared all discussion about the J-)uke of Wellington’s 
prophecy. • 

The East India Charier. — This is too wide and too momentous 
a . subject to be treated parenthetically ; but again we protest 
against the doctrine — that because it is done, it is well done. The 
^ pamphleteers begin — as the ministers did — by the gross blunder or 
deception of considering the East India Company as a mere wono- 
polyy and, having given it a bad name, they proceed to deal with 
it accordingly. Statesmen sliould have known that the East India 
Compan^was no monopoly, in any just meaning of the word. 
It was, pn the contrary, open to every man in England, every 
man in Europe. He who might choose to embark his capital 
in the East India trade, had only to purchase a share in the 
public parket, and he was a partner in the trade, nay, he be- 
came, tQ a degree, a managing partner ; he had his vote in the 
court of proprietors, and the capability of becoming a director — 
a strangejmonopoly, which is open to all mankind ! We admit that 
individual merenants could no otherwise trade — formerly with India 
and latterly with China — than by becoming proprietors, and thus 
trading in tbp general mass; but, surely, that opening w'as wide 
cipugb %Q remove from the Company ail that is really odious in 

the 
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the character of a monopoly; there was indeed, in one sense, a 
monopoly of trade, but there was no monopoly of profits^ for every 
one could purchase a share in them. But nothing can be so 
absurd as to look at the East In^ia Company as a mere trading as- 
sociation ; they were the administrators and guardians of a vast 
empire — they were the rulers of India. The present administra- 
tion, who profess to admit ‘ the public/ and not the public only, 
but the Political Unions, into the King's Government^ may think 
that Government ought not to be a monopoly. How that doctrine 
may work in India, it is, however, needless just now to discuss— 
because we are satisfied that ministers intend to keep all that really 
could be called iifonopoly as close as ever — closer indeed — for, true 
to even their most obnoxious and odious antecedents, they have at 
last succeeded in passing a measure on the very principles— though 
carried to a more dangerous extent — of Mr. Fox's flagitious India 
Bill of 1783. They have seized to their own profit the revenues and 
patronage of India, and have created a real ministerial monopoly 
out of what was before open to the enterprise, the industry, and 
even the ambition of any man who chose to employ his capital 
and his talents in the trade, arms, or administration of our oriental 
empire : East Indian patronage, which w^as diffused over the 
whole kingdeftn and amidst all classes,, is transferred to the mi- 
nister alone. Wc entreat the public to watch the mode in which 
this vast accession of patronage shall be employed. But with all 
the disposition of the Government to monopolize India, we fear that 
there are, in their project, elements of disorganization which are 
likely to produce the most calamitous effects in that country, 

‘ The anomalous and pernicious union of imperial and economical 
functions in one body is at an end.* — p. 44«, 

Now we know not how the union of imperial and economical 
functions in one body can be said to be ^ anomalous,’ and still less 
* pernicious.' Anomalous ? — Is there any government in the world 
that does not unite them ? — Has ndt the Reformed House itself 
been for eight months exercising itself iA every possible question 
of emptVe and economy (we use the word in the larger sense in 
which the pamphlet employs* it)? And pernicious? — Is there, in 
the^’hole history of colonization, ancient or modern, any instance 
of a government more indulgent, more paternal, more beneficent, 
and more successful than that of India? Where else can be 
shmyn, in a higher degree, that happy combination of riches and 
power afforded to the mother country, and of protection, 
prbvement, civilization, and general satisfaction conferred on the 
cblony ? 

But * the China trade has been thrown open,^ says tfaife pamphlet, 
with all the dogmatic brevity of triumph. We do not pretend 

to 
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lo^ ie# or foresee all tfao ceusea or eoasequences of thii moaiOTaV 
li4a possible^ that eiM6fi if the Tories had remained in power^ riiay 
litight have been induced to make some experiment of this tnitdrb| 
Imt at least they would have endeavoured to have prepared the 
way for so great a change : as it is^ we shall be agreeably disap'^ 
poM^ if this pretended opening of the China trade bo Tiiot 
eventually a transfer of that trade to other nations, who may 
better appreciate and more prudently conciliate the prejudices 
of that singular country than we are inclined to do. * 

We are obliged to pass by a variety of minor matters which> in its 
thousand abortive motions, and in its multifarious and fruitless de- 
bates, the Reformed House has tauchod. In the opinion of the. 
pamphleteers, nihil quod tetigit non ornavif : — we on the contrary 
think that it has touched nothing which it has not disturbed; and, 
what with committees within doors and commissioners without, we 
really know not what spot of the old terra firina of British institutions 
has not been turned into a quicksand. If the pamphleteers were 
content to award to themselves and their friends the praise of mere 
activity, like the character of Monsieur Touche-^-tout in the French 
farce, we should have no controversy wdth them ; or if they would 
only take credit for any questions that have been settled, our ac- 
count would not be long ; but they endeavour to cbnfound these 
two, as we presume to tnink, very difibrent matters, and argue as 
if the institutions of nations were like fruit trees, that you have 
only to shake them in order to gather the fniit. 

This Touche-a-tout system of government is happily expressed 
by a slip-slop made by the pan^phleteers, which is equally ludicrous 
and just, — very bad English, but an admirable description. 

‘ A variety of other measures mark equally the attention they hav0 
received at the hands of the Reformed House and of the Government.* 
— p. 50- 

No doubt all these subjects received attention from the hmd^0t 
the Touche-a4out governinenV and the Touche-a-fout parliament } 
but w’C find* no traces of' anything like mental attention, like grave 
consideration, like the balancing of couuterponderant interests, like 
conciliation of antagonist difficuUies, like, in short, those pro«- 
cesses by [which alone the well-being of a large and diversified 
coiuibuni^ can be maintained. Of the heads indeed of the new 
parliameni it is not very discreet to speak— and it would have been 
still more , prudent to have omitted this grave testimony to the 
legislative, labours of their hands, 

L(m — We now approach the longest, and certainly in 

the jBdifofs. view, the most important chapter of this miscellany, 
^mehow the Law Reforms hdve attracted little notice, and 

The newapnpers spubbed the Speaker for beksg^^ 
™ deficient 
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l^awlRefonaia in his summary of the sea3ioqalp?oi:eo<iittga 
Jiver^ii a^t the bar of thel^rcls. It is the mam object of the 
!|»ampblet to supply that ojpission, and to e^talt Xmi Broogham at 
the expense of his predecessors ; to place him before ^e world as a 
J^w reformer daily sacrificing to the public good bis owit profit 
and paUonage. We are thus compelled to inquire into l^ord 
.Broiighani’s claims to the praise bestowed upm /*i?^~and we 
may add by him ; for, like old Sarah of Marlborough, he appears 
,to think that the person whose merits are to be extolled should 
himself direct the pen. ^ He best can paint them, who shall fo#! 
them most.* • 

The noble yvi iter, or his amanuensis, takes credit for the many 
abuses removed by an act for the amendment of the law but ha 
/orgets to state that this is merely a supplement to the great act for 
that purpose passed by the Duke of Wellington’s government. 
By that measure the Court of Exchequer was for the first time 
thrown open, and rendered generally useful ; and by it tfao lata 
government gave up without ostentation the eight W elch judgeshjipi* 
which were a source of real patronage, and were always so cotiai^^ 
dcred by the present Lord Chancellor when he was in the House 
pf;^ommon 9 . The subsequent act carries into effect some re<* 
commendations of the law commissioners, which would have been 
cjiacted let who would have been minister. They are, we hope, 
as good as they are costly, for each act prepared by the Common 
Law and Real Propei;ty Coumiissimiers, (including those wltich 
Sir John Campbell introduces as if they had been prepared by 
himself,) has cosj; the country in salaries from 10 , 000 ^. to 15 , 000 /.^ 

, In speaking of Scotland, the pamphleteer states that, in the last 
session, an act passed by which the judicial duties of the Court 
of Exchequer were so regulated, as eventually to be executed at 
a , charge of only (iOO/, instead of 800(JZ. per annum, < which 
latter sum, be it observed, w'as & reduction from 70,W0t, the 
original cost.’ But he forgot to state Jthat the gro^t reduction 
of 6 ^, 000 /. a year was made by the’ Duke of WeUmgton’^a 
goyernment, and that in the kst reduction the present government 
have secured to their friend Mr. Abercrombie, in consideration of 
bis , having filled a sinecure office (as tlioy call it) fiir Iwo oir 
three years, a retiring allowance of 20001. a year^ 

The Duke of Wellington’s government deserves praise iW 

♦ sir J CampbeU the other day told his constitueats at Dudley that * 
was lighted % the^lateimprovemeiits in the law to the 

wuadera Uiat sleeted These improTeraents would have been introdiKs^ ,|)||| 
Sir jf, Cati>pheU never been boro: they were^ indeed, consequent on the rhewntenda- 
llbnnf k s^pr Cdinmissioners, nf whom hh was one — but the 

andponee, for their 
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prejparing the way for improvements in . the superior Courts of 
Comm6h Law, by guslrding tlhe public against afty extravagant 
demand for compensation from present holders of office, and by 
providing that no person appointjpd to any office within the act 
after the 24th May, 1830, or who accepted office upon condition 
of relinquishing any claim to compensation in case of its abo- 
lition, should be entitled to any compensation — (1 Wm. IV. c. 
58.) This straight-forward provision may be compared with the 
provision in the chancery act of the present government, under 
which the masters — of whom Mr. William Brougham is one — 
will be entitled to compensation. By that act the Lords of the 
Treasury are authorized to grant compensatioir, ‘ having regard 
to the conditions on which the appointment of any officer was 
made, or to any notice, which at the time may have been given 
to such officer, that such office was to be holden subject to any 
provision by Parliament for the abolition or regulation thereof; 
but with full power for the Treasury to investigate and determine 
whether, from the nature of the office, or the mode of succession 
thereto, any such condition or notice could have been properly made 
or given* This is what Lord Brougham, as a lawyer, would call 
a saving clause — but the saving is not for the people. 

The pamphleteer profeeds to the reforms in the Court of 
Chancery. He says — 

‘ The bill brought in by the Lord Chancellor could not fail to 
call forth the opposition of former Chancellors, who, having them- 
selves suffered the existence of* the evils without an attempt to correct 
them, could not look w’ithout jealousy on a proceeding of their succes- 
sor, calculated to afford to the suitors that benefit which had been so 
long withheld from them. The six clerks ’ (he adds) * were wrenched 
from the Lord Chancellor’s grasp by their friends in the House of 
Lords/ — pp. 58, 59. 

This last statement is far from being trife; — and, as we happen 
to observe, it is tardily correctfid in the (nominally) Sixth Edition 
of the pamphlet ! As to the rest of the matter, — the Government 
know that the attack which Lord Brougham has thus made upon 
his predecessors is unjust. Lord Lyndhurst, when Chancellor, 
carried through the House of Lords a well-weighed measure pre- 
paratory tp the general reform of the court, which w as defeated in 
the House of Commons mainly by the Whigs, with Mr. Brougham 
at their head. The JDuke of Wellington’s government had under- 
taken to i^vise the whole system. Sir Edward Sugden, the then 
Solicitor-General, after Easter 1830, gave notice in the House of 
Commons that he should, early next session, introduce a bill to 
amend thie administration of justice in the Court of Chancery. 
When the duke’s government ceased to exist. Sir Edward took an 

^ occasion 
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occasion to state the improvements which had been cdntemplaited. 
We hav^ a copy of his speech before us published in January^ 1831: 
it was delivered on the l6th December, 1830. Npw, we there 
find all the boasted alterations since^ made by Lord Brougham : the 
shortening of decrees — the placing the masters’ offices on a better 
footing — the lowering of their salaries — the abohshing of copy- 
money and gratuities to the clerks — aye, and even the abolition of 
the sinecure or overpaid offices of the court, and regulation of the 
six clerks — besides many other improvements not yet adopted. 
This statement was made when Lord Grey’s government, with Lord 
Brougham at the head of the law', had never uttered a syllable 
upon the subject. So far were such reforms from being originally 
within their contemplation, that Lord Althorp said in the debate, 
that he thought the government had enough to do withqpt taking 
upon itself to reform the Court of Chancery, and offered their 
best assistance to Sir Edward Sugden if he would undertake it: 
and the Whig Attorney-Ceneral (Sir Tliomas Denman) added 
that it was too much to cast this labour upon the government 
They were repeatedly goaded by inquiries in the House of 
Commons when the Court was to be reformed ; and, at length — 
after two or. three declamatory speeches by the Lord Chancellor, 
vvhich were printed and circulated as a ^enny pamphlet — and after 
the walls of the town had been w'ell placarded with ‘Brougham 
AND Chancery Reform’ — the Government brings in a measure 
founded upon the vie\\s of their predecessors, and now commit the 
injustice of attacking the men who had prepared, and were ready 
to execute, the very scheme which they liave themselves adopted. 
It is to the Duke of Wellington’s government we owe the improve- 
ment of the Court of Chancery. It was under his government 
that several statutes w'ere passed which are now in daily operation 
in that court, and save to the public many thousands a year in pre- 
venting the unnecessary filing of, bills, to obtain tpnsfers from 
trustees who are abroad or lunatic, &c. £20 will no^ accomplish 
what fQrmerly cost 200L or 3(X)/. And Scores of suits were ex- 
tinguished, and litigation prevented, by other acts. Certainty and 
pegee were introduced for nhe future, instead of uncertainty and 
litigation. One of the last legislative measures of the duke’s go- 
vernment was an act to relieve prisoners for contempt in Courts 
of Equity. No man can now be left to pine away a miserabjfi^ 
existence in a country gaol, or to end his days in the Fleet 
Prison. Such a disgrace to the country has ceased to exist# but 
no Whig that we know of ever endeavoured to remedy the evil. 
The Pleasure, we confess, was not introduced by a flourisb of 
trumpet»--«^no penny pamphlets were circtilated-^n6 walls pla- 
carded 
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€ai4ei»«^ pfibtk mh^ lidt put to a j^aay of cost-^atid ohl^ 
kaiiws —that the evil does not now eiitt: 

The liord Chancellor takes credit to himself for applyiiijg a te^ 
medy to tlje sinecure offices^ ^nd "^compliments himself upon his 
disinterestedness in making the sacrifice. 

‘ It should be remarkedi also, that two of these offices, producing the 
net income of 2,600if., becoming vacant before the passing of the act, 
it became "heoessary at once to appoint some person to discharge their 
datiesv the Lord Chancellor appointed his brother, but by the regula* 
tions of the act that appointment is at once annulled, and the saving 
to the public accrues immediately ; all the other holtfers of these qfficH 
insisting on the benefit of their vested rights^ the public are debarred 
from the advantages of the arrangement as to them during their lives. 
~p. 62. 

How nofile and disinterested is such conduct in the chancellor’s 
brother, and how powerful is the contrast between hU conduct 
and that ^ of the other holders of these offices ’ ! What a pity it is 
that the facts do not bear out this eulogium ! Lord Brougham had, 
when in the House of Commons, for years pointed out these offices 
as proper to be abolished. He again did so in his mountebank 
e^samination (we shall be understood by those who >j^ere present) 
in the committee on salasics, after he had become Lord Chan- 
cellor, and the recommendation of the committee in favour of his 
large salary was grounded upon the giving up of these offices ; and 
an excellent bargain, us things stood, he made ; so that, in good 
truth, he sold his right to the offices, anJ sold it well. There 
Was a general consent of the ministers to accept reduced salaries, but 
the Chancellor contrived to escape present reduction, and to have bis 
retiring salary increased, because he relinquished offices which, as 
matters stood, neither he nor any other man could have retained. 
His friend Lord Plunkett was cut down from 10,000/, to 80001, 
a year, ahh^gh he cleverly recompensed himself by quartering 
his relation-^"'® pardon, {hree- quartering woiij^ be the light 
e^tpression, as he secured to himself 1500/. out of 2000/.^ a year 
—on the secretary ; and his other friend, Sir Thomas Denman, 
was also fain to be content with 8000/. instead of his predor 
cefssops' 10,000/. a year. A bill was prepared to abolish the *ob^ 
DOKiOUs offices in Chancery, 6**/ giving compensation to the holders 
of them. Now mark the disinterestedness of the Chancellors 
brother in not insisting upon his vested rights. The two offices 
.in question, after the report of the salaries committee, ntiex 
pecledly fell vacant by death. They might have been #1M by 
any common clerk, witli an undertaking to account to the ptipiit 
for the profits^ and not to require compens^tioo. j&ut ^ 
,,, Brougham, 
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of t4ords or ehewhre^ appoint# his brother Jam«8 to ibtiil j-*-(bto- 
ther W^lliaitorba<(i already become a Master in ChatiOeiy|!^ames 
was a member of parliament and could not accept the office witlf^ 
out vacating his seat and of coursecould not resmtte his seat witb^ 
out a re-election. Many persons were led to mppaae that a matt 
(although representing, as Mr. James Brougham did, a close 
borough, and sure of commanding his re-election by his patron's in*** 
fluence) would not incur this trouble and expense without Ibokitif 
to present profit and future compensation. The attention of the 
House of (Jomniqns was drawn to this appointment by Sir Edw^ard 
Sugden, which elicited from the Lord Chancellor that memorable 
attack which he has never had the manliness to explain to the 
satisfaction of any English gentleman, and of which th% upper 
Whigs are still, we know, heartily ashamed. Well, Lord 
Brougham was shocked that his good intentions should be 
doubted, and stated that his brother was to hold the offices till they 
were abolished — a few thousands, by the way, in the family chest 
— and was to have no compensation. And now^, this 
larity-hunting pamphlet is guilty of the meanness of asserting 
that Mr. James Brougham voluntarily renounced any copi- 
pensation, and did not insist on the bAefit of his vested right ; 
and is also guilty of the injustice of contrasting the conduct of 
Lord Brougham’s brother with that of other officers who had 
vested rights. •His brother had no vested right, and was not 
entitled to any compensation. The >vay in which the Whigs deal 
with the Crown’s prerogative is not uninstructive. One at least — 
we beliiwe both — of the places in question, had always been within 
thtrg^t of the Crown; but Lord Brougham, of his own authority, 
appointed his brother James to both; and he himself in the Lords, 
nndMr. William Brougham in the Coniirions,'<leclarcd that they 
belonged as much to him (Lord B);oughanij^ 4f th^ were his 
private property ! Lord Brougham taljtf^ over tske Salaries 
Committee delightfully. He told them of additional housemaids 
— expensive liveries — two carriages ahd drunken coachmen— the 
embroidery of his bag — and ‘such small deer’ — and not utlavail- 
ingly. The office which he longed for (that of Patentee iBank- 
ruptcy) was then full, and could not be granted in reversion ; and ' 
his chance of possession, looking at the various contingencies, was 
worth probably five pounds, but the chance of his losing his own 
office was immediate, and ever before his eyes. He bargained 
therefore for 10,000i. a. year clear, to be added to 4000/. a ycht 
as Speaker of the House of Lords, and to be relieved from 
2500t a year, which his predecessors paid to the vice^^chancellor 

— and 
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— -afid he intended io create a new court with four new judges to 
relieve himself from the bankruptcy business. 

The thenAttorni^-General (Uenman) — who ought to have been, 
if he was not, the q^cial organ itv the debate upon the bankruptcy 
bill— assisted by tlie chancellor’s brother, Mr. W. Brougham, pro- 
posed a much larger sum, and particularly suggested 6000i. a year 
as Speaker of the Lords, to place the office on the same footing with 
that of Speaker of the Commons — that is, on the same footing in 
point of emolument t for the labour of the latter is as thirty* to one 
compared with lljp former. In the result Lord Brougham gets 
not what his friends — of course, as they failed, he disowned them 
— asked for him, but only 14,000/. a year clear — payable by the 
public f and not collected as heretofore in driblets — and 5000/. a 
year retiring pension. liis predecessor, who had not a tw'entieth 
part of his patronage, got hardly, after paying the vice-chancellor, 
more salary — and his retiring pension was only 4000/. Lifvd 
jProughaiTi has besides the benefit of daily taking credit with the 
public for his great pecuniary sacrifices. The government found 
that notwithstanding the devotion of their Reforming House of 
Commons, they could not secure this salary as was first proposed 
by the bankruptcy bill : it stood over for some time ; but of course 
Lord Brougham has not lost a shilling by the delay ^ although 
during the delay we were constantly told, — once by Lord Ebring- 
ton, for example, in one of his speeches for propping up the go- 
vernment, — that the Lord Chancellor had ‘ sacrificed income and 
patronage without any remuneration whatever ! ! ! * 

We may here notice another tolerable specimen of quackery — 

* Some technical difficulties had for a quarter of a century prevented 
the hearing of from fifty to a hundred appeals from the native courts 
of India, involving property in dispute to the amount of nearly a 
million of money, and entailing by this delay and suspense an incal- 
culable mass ot misery and injustice. These the present law has 
removed, and the nauyes of India will no longer suppose that the 
pow^rof appeal has been bestow^ed on them in mere mockery,* — p. 64. 

Now, upon turning to the Act, (3 and 4 Wm. IV. c. 41, s. 22, 
23,) we were surprised to find that the appeals had not been heard, 
simply because the parties had not thought proper to prosbeute 
them. And the facility of appeal now for the first time bestow'ed on 
the natives of India not in mockery, is, that the appeals are to be 
heard in their absence, and without any previom communication 
with them. Certain Hindoos will, no doubt, be delighted to find 
that, aft^r the lapse of a quarter of a century, their causes have been 
decided against them in consequence of a total ignorance of the 
facts and the law on die part of certain solicitors and counsel vyhom 
they did not eipploy^ Many, indeed, of the litigants are, no 

doubt, 
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doubt^ dead, and most, if not all, of the snila kja^^oiig ago 
been withdrawn, compromised, or abandoned; iddaadjf^e 
riod which has elapsed without any step having biN6» ta£^n 
of itself amounts to an abandonment ; and the bill Aerefotift prQj^' 
videiitiaDy enacts that although the decision of the king iit eoitncil 
shall bind the parties, whether living or deady yet, if the matter 
has been compromised or abandoned, or the appeal withdrawn, 
his Majesty’s decision in council shall go for nothing ! Was there 
ever such a burlesque upon legislation ? Was there ever, we ask; 
seriously, a measure better adapted to cast a lasting stigma on the 
administration of JBjitish justice ? And this is the boon which is 
to satisfy the natives of India that the power of appeal has not 
been bestowed upon them in mere mockery ! 

The pamphleteer takes credit for the reduction of £8,000/* 
effi^ed in tlie cost of proceedings in bankruptcy by the bill in- 
tro "ced by the Lord Chancellor in 1831, and he alludes to an 
intended bill for the separation of the judicial from the political 
functions of the Great Seal. The salary of the Lord Chancellor, 
he says, in that case, was proposed to be reduced from 14,000/* 
to 8()00/. a year. The writei' appears, like the ostrich, to think 
that if he runs his own head into a bush, the rest of iho world 
will be in darkness. Lord Brougham his always taken credit 
for tlie patronage which he abandoned by the bankruptcy bill. 
Every body agreed that the seventy commissioners, who averaged 
loss than 400/. a year a piece, and who w'ere paid wholly out of 
the bankrupt’s effects, should be reduced, and the system altered, 
and this might have been accomplished with a great saving. 
But this w’ould not have enabled the. Lord Chancellor to provide 
for his old or his new friends ; .the whole system and all the offices 
were therefore swept aw^ay, and a new court created of four judges, 
tw’o registrars, and eight deputy registrars, besides six new com- 
missioners ; and only one or two of jlie old ojj5i»wss were re-ap- 
pointed, although many were men of high ^Ifaracter and ability, 
and the public had to pay to them compensation which might 
haVe been saved. But then Mr. Sergeant Pell — (wlio had 
retired^from the profession for^-several years) — Mr. Charles Wil- 
liams, Mr. Evans, and other friends and partizans of the Lord 
Chancellor, could not have been so easily provided for. Kearly 
every office was promised before the bill passed, for indeed there 
was no time to be lost* The majority of the men appointed 
to the highest stations required not only promotion, but a litfle 
tirne to study the law which they were to administer. It waa 
pointed out in the debate that the vice-chancellor, in addition 
to his other duties, heard all the bankrupt business of this year 
in about thiity^five days, and that it w as absurd to have four 
you u NO. xcixc R judges 
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ja4gei to perform it, particularly as several branches were cut off. 
But no — four was the number requisite! Four judges were ac- 
cordingly appointed ; and the aggregate of the salaries of the 
Judicial officers amounted to £4,400/. a >ear. It was soon dis- 
covered that this well-paid “^coiirt worked very ill, and that they 
bad not sufficient business for oiie-lifth of the year. They sat 
indeed often ; but as Mr. Brougham, }ielf>ing himself to an 
old joke of Mr. Jekyll’s, once observed in the House of Com- 
mons of the Court of Exchequer as then coristiluted — ^ like a 
covey of partridges in Movember, they were no sooner down than 
they were up again.’ Foi innately for Lord Brougham, poor Sir 
Albert Pell died ; and, of course, after the open failure of the 
court, he did not venture to lill up that gentleman’s place. And^ 
month ago — two of the remaining judges have been made 
Commissioners of Insolvents, upon the express ground, as th^^ct 
recites, that the business of the court will allow’ time for its jire^es 

4 0 discharge part of the other duties; and power is given to enable 
•ne of these judges to transact the business which four — four, in 
spite of warning and remoirstrance — hud been created to perform ! 
There never W'as so miserable a failine, in every thing but patron- 
age, and so great an expense so wantonly, so shaipefully incurred. 
The government stands self-convicted. Four judges were ap- 
pointed ; when one suddetdy dies, three are found sufficient ; then 
it is found that two others can be spared lor difierent duties ; and 
it is at last discovered th*<t one can perfoi m the w hole business of the 
court. — ^ Fine by degrees, and beautifully less!’ — And with tliis, 
their own declaration before them, they would mislead the public 
with their pretended saving of £8,000/. a year I 

But did the measure bench t no one ? Let the Lord Chan- 
cellor answer. It gave him a much greater amount of patron- 
age than any other chancellor ever possessed. The appoint- 
ments to th^,-pid conimissionerships did not amount to four 
a year on an avera^% although to Loid Brougham’s share six 
happened to fall. rThese of course he filled up. Then he 
had at once the appointment of a chief judge, three puisne 
judges, six commissioners, two i‘fegistrars, and eight deputy re- 
gistrars, dividing salaries to tlie amount of 24,400/., and the 
appointments have shown that they were piecisely the places 
which his adherents required. 

But this is not all. Lord Brougham had besides the gift of 
the best place iu England — his secretary’s ; for, although the Lord 
Chancellor has now scarcely ten days’ bankrupt business in a 
year to perform, yet he preserves his secretary, and the Bankrupt 
i Court has none ! The secretaiy has 1200/. a year, chambers, &c. 
41 bead clerk with 6001 a year, and a second clerk with 300/. 

a year ; 
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a veaf ; and — the office not being laborious— h© is enabled ta 
practise as usual as an attorney, just as he did wbeii ht 
solicitor for Queen Caroline, and Air. Brougham was her coiinael* 
Lord Brougham, inoi cover, seemed to himself the appointmefl^ 
of some huudi(‘ds of country comimssioners — a line opening for 
partisan rewaids: paiticulaily as these local commissioners ar© 
chiefly resident in tiie newl^-crcated boionghs, and are the kind 
of men who have the most hold over the \i)L constituency* 

It may be worth while to incjuire how his other patronage hai 
been exercised. Tlie Masterships were woilh upwards of 4000/. 
a year. The lirst inast('r appointed w^as a Air. Martin, wdio, like 
Air. Ser’gearit Pell, had lli(‘ meiit of liaving iclired from the pro* 
fession allogethei, was sixt}-ti\e yeais old, and siiflering severely 
from chronic gouf. But then he was a W hig ! lie also appointed 
Mr. Boupcll a niaslc r, who was a }ear older, but he had the merit 
intiistnes of liaving br'on jiassed over by Loid Eldon, and besides 
it might be politic to mak(‘ one appointmeiil in which he had no 
obvious peisonal interest, just to make the others palatable. Hit 
next appointment to a Masleiship was of his brother, Mr. William 
Brougham, a man of ihiity-four, of little experience and no busi- 
ness. lie also, appointed his friend — his cousin, we believe— Mr. 
Adam, fioiii the common-law bar, to the joint offices of Master 
and Accountaiit-Cjleneral. I'hese appointments — even the last, 
notwithstanding the high talents and chaiacter of the individual 
promoted — weie. highly distasteful to the Chancery bar — es 
taking from them the advaiicemeut which of custom, if not of 
right, belonged to them. The Lord Chancellor defended tlies© 
ajipointments, not by showing that they weie proper ones, but by 
attempting to prove that his predecessors had made improper 
appointments. I’liere wa^ an amusing certificate sent by JLord 
Brougham to the ofiice upon the appointment of Mai tin and 
lioupidl, stating that they w'ere to have no salary before 

they had served the* full leim of twenty so th<^ the Lord 

Chauctllpr piovides for the active service ^ these veterans in thfe 
reformed ofiice of A1 aster until they arc eighty-six years of age. 
I'he^Masttus’ offices are rediKfed to ti5()()Z. a-year — but the actual 
holders are to have compensation ! Why did not Lord Brougham 
provide against this claim as Lord Lyiidhursl did in the*appoint* 
nient of Welsh judge.s ? It will be pleasing to find Mr. Wm, 
Brougham receiving comjieiisatiou for having held an office of 
upwards of 4000/. a-year, and continuing to hold one of £dOGf. 
a-year, wdth easy duties, when his own proper business prObaUy 
never amounted to half as many shillings — for Ae, indeed, his a 
claim to it in the eyes of ‘ the people.^ We appeal to Marykh 
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tom© — to Lambeth — even to Birmingham. He it was who, whilst 
in office and in parliament, and boasting of his brother’s name 
ahd backed by his authority, instructed an assembled multitude 
l^ow to refuse their assessed taxes^ as a body and in union, without 
subjecting themselves to ah indictment for conspiracy ! The 
Accountant-General, however, has no such merits, and he ought 
to have ceased to be a Master. They who desire to pursue the 
inquiry into the mode in which the Lord Chancellor bestow^ his 
patronage, may read an excellent illustration of it by the Member 
for Colchester (Mr. W. Harvey) in the preface to his printed 
speech upon his own case in the House of Commons. 

Upon the subject of salaries and compensations, we must 
put the public on their guard against the Lord Chancellor, 
who is apt to state that a given measure will cost the country 
nothing because the dead fund of the Court of Chancery will pay 
the cost. 'This dead fund ought to be applied for the benefit of 
the living suitors ; but if it is taken from them, it belongs to the 
j^ublic, Shd therefore every shilling applied for general purposes 
IS public money, and costs the country the whole sum expended. 

The pamphlet pathetically laments the loss of the Registry Bill 
in the Commons, and of the Local Courts Bill in the Lords. I'his 
is not “the place or time feo examine those measures in detail ; they 
will both, if established, lead to great expense and patronage — the 
latter measure, indeed, to an extent of patronage far beyond any- 
thing ever vested in any individual. The Chajicellor may well 
'struggle for it. Invest him with the pati'onage to be created by 
that bill, in addition to the partizans whom he daily secures by his 
appointments under the commissions constantly issuing, and he 
would be unconstitutionally powerful. His colleagues appear to us 
scarcely to be aware of the power be evideiilly grasps at, and is 
daily centering in his own person. The Local Courts Bill is an 
attempt to throw„us back from where we started. Local courts w'ere 
abandoned use Ift^VvWere not found to answer, Welsh-judge- 
ships, though open to)some only of the objections which apply 
to resident local jiideis, were abolished with Mr. Brougham’s 
warm approbation, as a great eviL and provision was made for 
administering the law to the Welsh in like manner as to the rest 
of the efiipire. The pamphleteer impudently says, that the mea- 
sure was recommended by the united voices of the Common-Law 
Commissioners/ Now this is not true. They recommended a 
very different measure, and do not, w5 understand, support the 
Loid Chancellor's bill. If patronage is not the object, why not 
introduce into the existing courts the proposed improvement for 
ili^rteiufig the process 1 Mr. Cobbett, who has seen the drift 
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of the measure, has truly described it as a curse to the jpodf 
man» Indeed, it places him directly in the power of the richj 
for the appeal which is given would, wherever the rich we^e 
defeated below, lead to a new iitigation before the judges itt 
town, and thus the alleged boon to the poor man would be de- 
stroyed. We are inclined to believe that there never was a greater 
>ttrse to a country than cheap law brought to every man's door-— 

* litigation made easy,* It would plunge the lower classes into 
endless wietchedness and misery. I'he country would swarm with 
political barristers without principle and without law, and needy 
attorneys, and cvefy tiilling dispute would be fomented into’ a 
regular suit; for otherwise, the barristers and attorneys must 
starve, and the judges become sinccurists. Nor would the ad- 
vantages of a Registry l)iil be without a considerable drawback ; 
it too would operate harshly upon the middle classes,, for smalt 
purchases greatly preponderate over large ones, and the committee 
of the House of Commons were of opinion that they might pro- 
perly be omitted out of the provisions of the act on account of' 
the expense, — but then the system would not be perfect, and so 
they w'ere to be included. Lord Brougham’s method of supporting 
any of his ine^jsures for increasing his patronage is now, we 
think, somewhat stale. He declares thaf ‘ his only objection to 
the measure is the patronage w'hich it will vest in himself. He 
has looked about in vain for some other depositary of it, and is 
coin[)elled to submit. The people demand the alteration; it is 
for their benebt. The measure (whatever may be its object) is 
the 2)oor man*s hilly and every man who opposes it is an enemy to 
the poor, and a factious opponent of the king's government.' 

I'he Real Property Bills, for which the government takes 
credit, w^ere all prepared long before they came into power, and 
would have been passed although they never had come into office-— 
though probably with some bencbci^l mod The ne'w 
statute of limitations, of which the pamphle1|l<?oasts sa>auch, is of 
course a bill for the rich against the poor, m shortens very much, 
and certainly too much, the time wdthin whil^k man can recover 
an esUte unjustly withheld froiA himself or his ancestors. Every 
one is aware that the old rule was a protection to the pqov ana 
needy, of whose ignorance advantage had been taken. 

The acts prepared by the government are drawn without care', 
and necessarily lead to increased litigation. A simple question * 
arose upon Lord Brougham's Bankrupt Act — Was the jurisdiction^ 
of the Vice-Chancellor and Lord Chancellor taken away by 
act ? How a matter so essential — so fundammial^^vAA htiVe 
^beOti leff questionable, is really astonishing ! The 
cellor, ^t first, held that his jurisdiction remained, and ap- 
pointed 
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pointed a day for bearing his remaining petitions. Upon re- 
eonsideration, he altered his opinion. The Lord Cliancellor 
was clearly of opinion that his jurisdiction was gone, and trans- 
ierred a petition to the Court of*keview. That court, after a full 
argument, held that they had jurisdiction. An appeal was lodged, 
and the whole matter came before the Lord Chancellor, assisted 
by the Vice-Chancellor, and they held that, in the disputed cases, 
the jurisdiction was in the Lord Chancellor, and not in either the 
Vice-Chancellor, or the Court of Review. The suitor was thus 
driven about from court to court at an immense cost, whilst the 
same judges were delivering contradictory o})inions on a bill a few 
months old, and were even differing fiom themselves. And all 
these evils might have been avoided by a provision for hearing 
the pending cases before the Vice-Chancellor, and the pending 
appeals before the Lord Chancellor. But the public was told 
no delay could be allowed ; and the fatiguing session of 1831 
was continued expressly to pass the bill, although most of 
the members had left town. One of the cTeverest of the Whig- 
Radicals in the house, a lawyer, stated openly that the argmnents 
against the bill could be answered^ but that he should vote for 
the government on account of the Reform Bill, The country has 
not yet paid all the pri«e of that measure. 

Lord Brougham^s merits as a law reformer are to be (a>llected 
solely from the working of his Bankrupt Bill, ami from his pro- 
posed Local Courts Bill, W e have seen the miserable failure of the 
former measure. The great benehts promised by the establishment 
of it were the substitution of viod voce evidence for affidavits, and 
the trial by the Court of Issues; however, as had been predicted, 
neither of these advantages has been realized, — but a full court of 
four judges, Scc^, &c., was established to perform the business 
which never occupied a single judge more than thirty-live days in 
a year. The^^JUical Courts Bill proposed to establish a ‘ Court 
of Reconc^yiJmenL ^Uutlier party to a dispute was to be at liberty 
to summon the otherMjefore a judge , — but the party cited was not 
to be compelled to ^tend unless he chose. If both did attend, 
yet if either did not approve of the^opinion of the judge, he was 
not bound to follow it. But if a party refused to attend, proof of 
the facf might be given against him in any suit at law or in equity 
the other party, ^ for the purpose of proving that the party 
cited refused to appear before the judge in ordinary in a Court of 
Jleconcilement.’ And what then ? — A court of law or of equity 
would cease to deserve the name if it should be influenced by such 
a fact. TIm object of the provision is to intimidate a parly, whilst 
h was felt !:> be impossible to compel him to go to the cenirt. 
What a contradiction in terms ! Compel a man to be reconciled! 

Le 
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Le Diable in speaking of a reconcilement with a bro- 

ther-devil through the intervention of iVieuds, remarks, ^ 
embraced, an<i have ever since been irreconcilable enemies/ 
The party citt^l is not rompalled to go ; but if he do ncij, 
his rights are to be alhcled, hif knows not how, by some 
vague intimidation. Old Speaker Onslow had a threat for dis- 
orderly members — ' 1 shall von, Sir/ Some one asked him 
once in private — ‘ And if voii did name one, what would fol- 
low?’ — ^ The Lord in Ijcaven only knows!’ was the Speaker’s 
reply ; but it is really too iniich to make sucli an absurdity part 
of the law of the land. But I(‘t us suppose that — intimidated by 
the Lord in fteaven knows wind — the defendant should appear, he 
is not bound to take the advice of the judge ; but if he do not, the 
judge, if he try the cause, will no doubt make an example of him. 
And this is termed enlighltuied legislation ! A bad copy of a bad 
law of Buonaparte’s ! ll.s operation in France is to add a few 
score francs to every attorney’s bill Mor refusing to be reconciled/ 
In that respect, weWoubl not the F’rench law would be followed 
implicitly. 

The Lord Chancellor takes credit for having divested himself, 
by the New^ Chancery Bill, of the patronage of the appointment 
of the Masters. 11 is vested in the Crown ; but, as he admits, to 
be exercised with the advice of the Lord Chancellor, or, in other 
words, BY the Lord Chancellor, Now this leads us to expose an 
excellent piece .of legerdemain. Lord Brougham proposes to 
separate the judicial froln the political functions of the Great Seal 
He has at length discovered his own incompetency to the task 
of doing the business of the Court, which he always insisted 
a man of energy could perform.* lie has relieved himself, 
at a vast expense to the country, from the bankrupt busi 
ness which pressed so heavily upon his predecessors, but is now 
diminished to a few days ; but still his busyjess is in arrear, 
and he cannot (jet oil He ineaiis to ^SSj^f judge of 

the Court of Chancery with all the respoiCibility ; but with only 
6000 l, a* year, and without any patroiiage-^ii short another jour 
neyman judge — whilst he int^ids to remain\.ord Chancellor with 
all file political functions of the office, and all the judicial as well 
as other patronage,\ As to salary, it is clear that he means to se- 
cure 

* Lord Brougham reminds us of what Roger North says of iTis predecessor, Shaftet- 
bury, ^ He came like the month of March, as they say, m like a and out lil^ a 
lamb. For he swaggered and vapoured what asses he would make of all the counsel 
at the bar • but was soon reduced.* — North's Lives, vol. ii. p. 73, There if nothing 
new under the fun ! 

t* The pamphleteer, who cannot mean to mislead the public, sayf, * llin enlavy of 
the Lord Chancellor was proposed to be reduced from 14,000/. to 0000/. a year;’ 

bat 
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cuj^e to himself as much, or nearly as much, as he now enjoys — 
without any judicial duty worth speaking of, and with full time to 
play his part in the political drama. Jiut even if he should fail 
iij carrying his future salary to its present rate, yet he will be ex- 
cellently v\ell paid for attendhig to politics, and exercising a vast 
patronage ; — and the new pension of o()(K)/. a year will always 
remain to fall back upon, though it was granted for the judicial^ 
and not for the political^ duties of the odice. 

The transfer of the appointment of the masters of the Court 
of Chancery to the Crowm was a master-stroke to secure the 
patronage to Lord Brougham himself when lie ceases to he the 
judicial chancellor, and to save him fjom tfie appearance of 
transferring to himself that great patronage when he ceases to 
be really at the head of the court. But sad is the prospect 
for the law of England I Its head is no longer to be amongst 
the nobles of the land ; and the nobles of the land are doomed 
to have torn from them the shining oi iiainents of both the church 
and the law. Lord Brougham never ranke#as an accomplished 
law'yer.* Of equity — now his proper province — he knows scarcely 
anything ; and he has not a judicial mind. His real yxrriere- 
pensee is, we do not doubt, to be PRiMii: Minister — but at 
all events lie is to beco^ic altogether a political chancellor. An 
office new' in England, but well known as one of the most mon- 
strous abuses of the old regime of France, is to be created, the 
passport to which will be politics, and not legal knowledge. The 
law will be at the feet of the political judge : not presiding daily 
over the bar, and fearing neither its power, nor its censures, he 
will, in his judicial patronage, forw ard his own views, which will 
be purely political. The law in every stage will be overrun with 
political adventurers. The l^rd Chancellor will no longer be at 
the head of the great legal family, upon whose honour, courage, 
and ability, our J^ves and fortunes, and even our liberties, must 
always in s^le'TrRhsi^ire defend. The Court of Appeal, with 
such a political officen? at its head, w'ill lose its legitimate in- 
fluence, for the judgeirtill never be a sound and fiist-iat^ lawyer. 
It is easy to predict, that we shalkjiot be long without a violent 

but he does act say by what devices it is to be again swelled up to something not 
uulike its present scale. Report says that the Chancellor’s plan is to draw 40U0C 
of his Journeyman’s salary from the Suitors' Fund, In this way Lord Brougham 
would secure to himself^ at startinff — £12,000 a year, 

* When we listen to one of those ctimic essays which he calls a law argument, 
we are reminded of Louis XVl.’s observation on a discursive court preacher — ‘If he 
had hut said a word or two on religiorty he would have spoken on everything.* If 
otir Chancellor knew hut a little law, he would have a smattering of everything. His 
warmest ptisans in the couits — and under such genial showers of patronage par- 
tisans will sprout like asparagus— admit this. 

convulsion 
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convulsion when the law ceases to be duly administered* Some 
time will no doubt elapse before this is discovered, for although 
an incompetent judge is sure to expose his ignorance in deciding 
original causes, yet an appellant judge may easily disguise hb 
want of knowledge in the individual Vase, until it is discovered in 
the result that every rule has been destroyed, and the practical 
lawyer has no longer a compass by which he can steer. 

We regret having been obliged to pursue this subject at such 
length I but such an amazing crop of praise had been gathered 
for the Chancellor, that it takes a good deal of threshing. 

To proceed — 

Corporations, — ‘ Amongst tlje most important of the commissions ap- 
pointed by the government is that for inquiry into corporations — a 
measure of perhaps the most importance of any which was originated 
during this session ; one, and only in inferior in value to the Reform 
Act itself. It is the grand assault on the last hold of Tory corruption^ 
and abused patrona^. No evil called more loudly for reform— no 
abuse weighed more llavily on the general mass of the inhabitants of 
corporate towns, than the administration of the corporate property, 
and the undue exercise of powers, originally designed for the benefit 
of the people.' — p. 74. 

This logic may be excellent, but it is »ew. An ^ inquiry^ has 
hitherto meant an investigation for the purpose of ascertaining 
the facts of a case previous to the forming any final judgment on 
it. Here, on th§ contrary, the inquiry follows — pede claiido — (its 
only resemblance to Ju^ice) — after the assumption of the facts— 
‘ evils,’ ^ abuses,’ ‘ undue exercise of power/ ‘ corruption,’ are 
all boldly and broadly stated ; but the proofs are prudently re- 
mitted to another opportunity. lJut at least there is, some 
truth in the paragraph. This commission is indeed not prompted 
by a sense of duty or justice, but is, exactly as the pamphleteers 
describe it, a grand assault on the Tories. Can w doubt that it will 
be successful ? Can we doubt that the*Comniii^§ioner^^^ find what 
they are directed to find, and which, if the\ should not find, their 
salaries >R'ould not merely cease, but their wy nominations would 
stink in the nostrils of even tlje Reformed tlVuse of Commons as 
an iniquitous job 7 Oh no ! ^ forbid it, interest ! and forbid it, 
fraud !* — An ex parte tribunal — no play, no pay — will easily find 
what it is resolved to find. Besides, the very power from which they 
derive their commission, and which they must tbereforer consider 
as infallible, has already prejudged and decided the question ; the 
words we have just quoted, ^ corruption,’ ‘ abused patronage/ 
^ undui^ exercise of power,* and * grand assault on the last hold of 
Tory corruption,^ supply the commissioners with abundant ma- 
terials 
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terials for their reports. All this is bad enough, ^ven if it were 
merely the indulgence of party malignity ; but it may have more 
serious consequences. It Is an inquisition wholly inconsistent 
yith our ancient liberties. Kiug,William the Fointh is now made 
to renew a claim of visitoriai power over the corporations of the 
realm, the assertion of which, by James the Second, was one of 
the chief jufttilications of the elevation of William the Third. We 
have been astonished that any corporation has submitted to this 
inquisition. We are surprised that the several recorders have not 
acquainted their colleagues, that when tiie King has once con- 
stituted a corporation, he can only visit it through his Court of 
King’s Bench, I5ut some coiporations have submitted from weak- 
ness, because there is no longer any counterbalancing power 
left in the country to which the oppressed can appeal : others, 
from not liaving the means of ninintaiuiug an expensive legal 
contest for rights that are now shadows ; but the majority^ 
from a proud feeling that, as they have done no wrong, they 
would not have the appearance of resisting^quiry ! — a generous 
motive, — but we doubt whether generosity is the quality which 
should be exerted, when the national institutions and public 
liberty are iu danger. If the amiable and disinterested Hough, 
and his peaceable associates of Magdalene College, had listened 
only to the dictates of personal feeling, they would probably 
have been better pleased to have evaded all controversy with 
King James; but public duty led these quiet, but honest, men 
to a resistancef by which the illegal commission was defeated^ and 
the tyrannical inquisition of an arbitrary Chancellor overthrown ! 

Scotland , — iu a very short chapter the pamphleteer remarks 
on the abolition of the Scotch exchequer — the ministerial merit in 
which we have already exposed — and on the act for the reform of 
the late system of the Scotch boroughs — ^ a flagrant abuse,’ says 
the pamphleteer^wdth unusual simplicity, ^ introduced nearly four 
centuries abuse of only four hundred years stand- 

ing ! and the remedy w'^f course, is to thrown back Scotland to the 
liberal and enlightene^ times of her second James, as they seem so 
well disposed to brivig England back to the days of her James II, 
We need only, on this topic, repeat what was so often urged in 
the course of the icfonii discussions, that if the extraordinary and 
steadily increasing prosperity of a country be a proof of a good 
political aflnd municipal government, Scotland, of all the nations 
of the earth, least needed reform. We hope she may be as happy, 
as prosperous, and as respectable — now that her Broughams 
and hejT Jeffreys have at length overturned her institutions #f four 
mduriee old / 


Poor 
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Poor Law ^me«rfmew<.~The sum of this chapter is, that one 
of the first measures of the government was on this subject ; but 
they ^ abandoned it from 'a fear that, as an insulated measure, it 
might he worse than useless.’ To this candid and amusing cha- 
racter of one of the first measures bf the administration we have 
nothing to object — except that it s(ieins no very good reason for 
not having, after a lapse of three sessions, introduced a better. 
But what have they done? Nothing — except what they are 
always ready to do, appoint a commission, with an adequate quan* 
tity of salary and patronage, to inquire into a matter into which 
ten Committees of the House of Commons had already inquired* 
The proceedings *of this commission are enormously volnminous, 
and we have good reason to believe that they will be found, in 
even a greater proportion than their bulk, unsatisfactory : a thick 
octavo volume, giving a summary sketch of their proceedings, has 
been published by the Home Office. Ex pede Ilerculem’^yi this 
volume be a sketch, how many volumes will the Report occupy ? 
But even this sketili, which ought to have the clearness and im- 
partiality of an index, appears to us to prove that this commission 
— like all their other commissions — was appointed, not for the 
general investjgation of truth, but expressly for the purpose of 
folding only a preconcerted class of faots, and recommending a 
predetermined Wwc of opinions. I'he appointment of Mr. Senior! 
as the chief acting man was of itself quite sufficient ; we must, 
however, leserv^ the whole of this affair for a separate Article in 
our next Number. ’ 

But the Coverunieut have not been content with mere in- 
quiries — they have, it seems, actually passed one Act in favour of ^ 
the Poor. 

‘ In the mean time there was passed silently, and witliout the sug- 
gestion or assistance, or ev^n the commendation of those who talk 
so loudly of their exclusive concern for the qf the people,^* 

who assume to be tlie sole guardians of the asking cWses — a mea- 
sure which promises more substantial benefiti to those classes than any 
which Has succeeded the establishment of\Frieridly Societies and 
Savings Banks/ — p. 86-87. 

This was an act to enable the depositors in Savings Banks 
and others to purchase annuities to the amount of 90f., and on 
this measure the pamphleteer, contrary to custom, grows elo- 

a t, and has a couple of pages in praise of ‘ industry,’ ^ frugality/ 
le-inindedness,’ * family sympathies,’ and so forth. Would not 
one believe, from all the pomp and verbiage with which this 
subject is treated, that it was the Whigs who invented 
Banks, that Mr* George Rose was still joint secretary of the Ti^a- 

sury. 
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i^ry, and Mr. Estcourt secretary of state ? The slight amendment 
(if indeed it be one), which the ministers boast of, is a ver} small 
extension of an already established principle. Nor are even the 
details of the extension new — Mix Perceval we believe it was who 
introduced, in 1809, a system by which any holder of public 
stock could convert it into an annuity ; the operation of this prin- 
ciple is now extended^ with some additional facilities, to the depo- 
sitaries in Savings-Banks. The original plan was a most useful 
one ; it promoted personal industry, ensured individual comfort, 
and in lapse of time would considerably reduce the national debt : 
and we shall be glad if the application of thj system to the 
Savings-Banks shall turn out to be founded on principles'whlch 
may render it extensively useful ; but it shows a sad ‘penury of 
merit in the present ministry when they are obliged to deck them- 
selves in praise purloined from the memories of Mr. Perceval 
and Mr, Rose. 

Foreign Policy. — On this matter it would, perhaps, be sufficient 
to refer our readers to the last article of our laft Number, in which 
we anticipated all the subjects which the pamphleteers have, as it 
seems to us, somewhat reluctantly and vapidly reproduced ; but 
as they haye spiced their insipidity with some gross misstatements, 
we think it necessary to make a few observations on these topics. 

First, as to Greece : — 

‘ When the present administration succeeded to office, they found 
an agreement entered into by their predecesjsors with the Porte, by 
which limits were to be imposed upon Greece, so narrow and so ill- 
chosen, that, while important districts of Greece would have been * 
t left to Turkey, the Greeks would have had no defensible frontier, and 
perpetual collision would have taken place between the Turkish and 
Greek population. Such ’a settlement could only have laid the foun- 
dation for future quarrels. 

‘ The present gove rnment despatched Sir Stratford Canning to Con- 
stantinople, to make a more rational arrangement. That 

able ambassador was conljletely successful ; and he obtained the con- 
sent of the Porte to ai/!^ amended boundary, as excellent, ia every 
respect, as the former j/ie had been defective.’ — pp. 89, 90. 

Now, on this we have o^dy to repeat what w e before stated, fhat 
all |)artiesytMcfoc?fog the present government were satisfied with 
tbes original boundary ; and we are surprised that the pamphle- 
teers have suppressed all allusion to the sum of 1 2,000,000 livres, 
part of the Greek loan (one-third guaranteed by England) v^ich 
was diverted from its intended, its urgent, its necessary purposes, 
to purchase from t^e Ottoman Porte its consent to the new boun- 
We wish, also, that they had informed us of the ulrimate 

V destination 
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destination of this money — whether it was not paid over by the 
Sultan to Russia as part of the indeinuity which she daimc#for 
the campaign of the Balkan ? 

As to Belgium, the pamphlet proceeds on so radical a misunder# 
standing of the case, that we can hat^e no doubt that this chapter 
must have been supplied from the Foreign Office : there is, we 
hope, no other house in England where the Belgian question k 
so misunderstood : — 

‘ The Belgian question, like the Greek, had its origin in events 
antecedent to the formation of the present government. They found 
on this subject a course chalked out to them by their {)redece8sor8. 

‘ In Novembei*, i*S30, tlie Conference met in London j and its first 
act was to declare to the two parties that they should fight no mora, 
and that the line of demarcation between them, during an armistice 
unlimited as to time, should he the line wliich, before the union in 
1814, separated the old Dutch provinces from the provinces of Bel- 
gium. This decree at once established the principle of separation. 

‘ The citadel of Antwerp was to be evacuated in fifteen days, by the 
armistice which the king of the Netherlands himself had invoked in 
November, 1830 ; but the possession of that fortress enabled him to 
harass the Belgians, and to intercept their trade on the Scheldt. He 
therefore refused to give it up, England and France therefore were 
obliged to resort to force ; hence the siege o£ Antwerp, and hence the 
Dutch embargo. These vigorous measures disconcerted all the calcu-* 
lations of the Dutch king and his partizans, whether English Tories 
or continental absolutists. The Tories tried to persuade parlia- 
ment to force the gowrnment to take the embargo off. But 
parliament turned a deaf ear to them ; the embargo continued ; and 
the consequence was, the Convention of the 21st of May. By that 
convention the character of the Belgian question was entirely changed. 
The Dutch agreed to an unlimited armistice ; and Europe was secured 
against any danger of a general war, resulting from the difference 
between Holland and Belgium. The question of peace or war was 
from that moment settled : what remained to be arrr.:*g?'l^wasa matter 
of florins, of tolls, and of duties ; questions, ij;^^.portantj iiideed, to the 
two parties, but not threatening the peace of t%e rest of Europe. This 
was the frfiit of the siege of Antwerp and of tlJe embargo ; and thus 
has the result fully justified the wisdom of those measures.* — p. 90.04. 

Tfiis is a series of misstatements on aTl the mam points of the 
case. The late government had indeed intervened at the* request 
of the king of Holland, but so far from * chalking out ’ the mon- 
strous course these ministers have pursued, they determined that 
they would on no account interfere by force of arms. It is not 
true that the late government declared ‘ that the two parties sM^a 
fi^ht no more/ or that ^ they established the principle of sepataihn/ 
What the late government did, was to procure an armssticei uotf- 
* mitM 
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mited in point of time, and settling (as is usual) the positions to be 
0 €€i|>ied by the troops on each side during the armistice the 
principle of separation was not even taken into consideration. 
This is quite clear from the protocols of November, 1830. It 
was the present ministry that, within a month of their acces- 
sion to power, in a blind hurry of liberalism, decreed the separa- 
Hon and recognized the independence of Belgium, without ob- 
taining any conditioirs for this immense concession, and before 
there was even a fixed government to recognize. Having thus 
given Belgium what Belgium was most, if not solely at that 
time, anxious to get, England lost all hold over her, and was in 
the sequel unable to obtain — we wdll not say concesj^ions, but not 
even the execution of her own engagements ; and, to this hour, 
Belgium has not performed those preliminaries on which the en- 
gagements of Holland were to be contingent. 

Jt is not true that the citadel of Antwerp w'as held by Holland 
without the consent of the parties by whom the first suspension 
of hostilities, in 1830, was concluded. It is not true that it was 
attacked because the king of Holland was bound to surrender it; 
for the armistice had authorized hi^ retaining possession of it 
— which possession had been repeatedly recogniz,ed in the nego- 
tiation ; and most naturally and justly — for at that time, ever 

thought of depriving him of that foi tress before the Belgians 
should have pei formed their share of the convention? It is not 
true (hat, at any time, ‘ Holland w'as bound to^wacuate it wdlhin 
fifteen days:’ on the contrary, the treaty offered to Holland, 
even after Leopold’s election, recognized her actual posses- 
sion of it, and stipulated that such possession should con- 
tinue till fifteen days after the ralification of the said treaty. 
Now, the said treaty never has been ratified, and, there- 
fore, by their ow'n acts and admissions, the king of Holland’s 
right to holcL^Ajjtwerp was indisputably established. The new' 
negotiation^'^'ere pi: 9 ceedihg prosperously till the interview^' 
at Compi^gne betwcfim Leopold and Louis Philippe, when, for 
the purpose of satisrfmg the military spirit of France, ami bring- 
ing Leopold’s iievr brolhers-in-Ia\V^ the dukes of Orleans and 
Nemours, into notice, it was discovered that the Belgian ministry 
had pledged themselves to their Chamber of Deputies, that, before 
any new negotiations should be pursued, the king of Holland 
should accept the treaty of November, 1831, and evacuate Aiit^ 
werp. And with no better, indeed no other ground than this 
Compi^gne intrigue — France and England declared that the King 
of the Netherlands must evacuate Antwerp — and then fallowed 
blockade — the siege — the capture ! As to the merit claimed 

for 
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for the effect of the embargo and*^blockade, it is ridiculous. Tha^ 
the two greatest maritime powers in the world, possessing both 
sides of the narrow channel through which the trade of Holland 
must pass, should be able to 8eize*her unresisting ships and intercept 
her unsuspecting commerce, is no fereat source of triumph ; but, 
we repeat, these measures were in as direct breach of all inter- 
national law as Buonaparte’s Beilin decrees ; and they had no 
share whatsoever in bringing about one single political object m 
Islay, they left the case at least as much embarrassed as they 
found it ; but they have had one effect — they have established a 
British precedent for a future armed neutrality^ whenever it may 
again suit the mantime powers of the Continent to take umbrage 
at what are called our maritime rights, or indeed at an} thing else 
— our treatment of Ireland, for instance. Here is a piecedent for 
a general blockade of all the ports of Kngland, until she shall 
have consented to abandon some possession, or renounce sortie 
distinction, which the coalesced powers may be pleased to grumble 
at. This, in some future and, peihaps, disastrous day, will be 
famous as the ^ Palmerston precedent! ’ 

As to the present prosperous state of these negotiations, 
we confess we see no symptoms of it — except in this page 
of this pampfdet. On the contrary, ive believe that the se- 
curity of HollaiKh^ the real iudependence of Belgium, and the 
general tranquillity of Euro|)e, are in at least as much danger 
as ever. '^I'he Jate govemiiiont had not only not ^ chalked 
out’ a line of eternal* separation between Holland and Bel- 
gium — and, of course, of connexion between Belgium and 
Trance — but it took care to do nothing \^hich should preclude the 
possibility of establishing — evenif a complete reunion proved to be 
hopeless — some kind of tederal connexion between the two Nether- 
landish states ; which should have kept Trance out of Belgium— 
and maintained a frontier for Holland, Hanover, and the north of 
Germany — the only arrangement, we*believe, which con eventually 
maintain the peace of Euiope and the iudc^‘>eiidence of the smaller 
states — ifay, we are convinced that such a fi 'mtier would be advan- 
tageous to the tce//-wwdm‘/oo<i*interests of Tiwe herself; because, 
if sh^ becomes possessed of Belgium, she will be unable, even should 
she he so disposed, to remain at peace : she must extend her- 
self to the Rhine ; and when on the Rhine would find henself 
militarily less secure than she is at present, till .slie should extend 
her left flank to the ocean. 

Lord Palmerston may pronounce this antiquated stuff ; hut 
wo really can hardly allow his Lordship’s opinion much weight 
in the balance against that of all the master-spirita of our 

country 
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country ft-bm thb Revolution of 1(568 to that of 1831.^ We 
consider Him to be little suited for the ofBce into which he 
ms suddenly sliifted by |iis coalition with the Whigs. It is 
c|^iar from his whole conduct and. every protocol he has penned, 
that he has never looked either to the ancient policy or to 
the future interests of England and Europe. He has fallen, 
naturally enough, into the convenient fashion of his new friends, 
who are content to live from hand to mouth — aujour la Journee ; 
and, if they can contrive to tide over a session, imagine they have 
tranquillized the world. We, on the contrary, are convinced that 
a government of temporary expedients is not merely contemptible, 
but dangerous ; and lhatnhe line of policy adopted by the present 
cabinet — and, above all, the irregular, illegal, and disorganizing 
principles on which that policy is based — have created and must 
every day increase the uneasiness of Europe, and will probably end 
in* a serious and unfaourable change in the position of this coun- 
try hi relation to tlie rest of the civilized world. 

PortvgnL — We so fully discussed the Portuguese question in 
our last dumber, that we should have hardly thought it w’orth 
while to revert to it if it was not to amuse our readers with a 
most laughable ^ naivete ’ on the part of the pampliletcers. Our 
readers are but too well tware that the profession of our minis- 
ters has been neutrality — their practice, intervention. Hitherto 
they had never avowed — nay, they have always solemnly denied the 
latter ; but now — when the intervention seems to them likely to 
be crowned with success — they are ludicrously anxious for a share 
of the applause. Honest Builcalf, in the play, never mingled 
his anxiety to stay quiet at home, and his readiness to march 
to the wars, in a more ludicrous confusion than the following 
passage : — 

* The affairs of Portugal are drawing to a conclusion. The tyranny, 
which for five^ars has weighed down that wretched country, has 
been dashed ground. 'Miguers fleet has been captured ; the 

siege of Oporto has Wen raised; 2300 brave Portuguese have 
marched in triumph ixoiv the Gnadiana to the Tagus ; Doniia Maria 
has been proclaimed y/ldsbon, and a J3ritish minister has again pre- 
sented himself at the court of the rightful sovereign of Portugal. 
British valrnir has, as usual, been associated with Portuguese freedom, 
and Cape St, Vincent has again witnessed the eAploits of naval heroism,, 
The Englisjh government has, with respect to these affairs, steadily 
adhered to the course which it had chalked out for itself. It has been 
rigidly neuirai in the contest ! It has stood aloof, leaving the con^ 
tending parties to fight the matter out unaided. The part which Eng- 
land took in this struggle was, to keep the ring, and see fair play. — 
fh 
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^ A fleet captured by British valour’ — ^ a second bitttle of St» 
Vincent’s won by our naval heroism ’ — all the topics and the con- 
secrated expressions of national triumph! — and these splendid 
feats of arms are done, and this boasted military and naval suc- 
cess has been achieved, by — risum teneatis rigid neutrali^* 

by only ‘ keeping the ring' and leaving the two parties ^ to fight 
the matter out unaided!* No observations of ours are neces- 
sary to expose the impudent absurdity of tliese contradictious. 

On tlje general subject we have but two remarks to make ; 
the first is, that lecent events have most fully justified the Duke 
of Wellington’s motion in June last, and corroborated ail his 
views, l^'hosc very British troops of whose assemblage on our sok 
disant neutral shores his Grace complained, have done all that 
has been done. Our second observation is, that the ministers 
appear much too sanguine when they predict that Don Miguel’s 
expulsion would settle the Portuguese question and tranquil- 
lize that unhappy country. We fancy that it would be only 
the commencement of a new conflict of interests between Don 
Pedro and Donna Maria — between his natural rights and her con- 
ventional claims — between the old and the new constitutions — 
between the probable desire of the Portuguese nation to have a 
kiay, and the determination of France ayd England that it shall 
have a queen ! Exclusive of all the most serious considerations 
with regard to the rest of the Peninsula which this matter in- 
volves — (and by which it will be no doubt aftbeted) — we confess 
that, we are not without strong apprehensions that Portugal her- 
self will, even if Don Pedro should expel Don Miguel, be as un- 
settled as before. 

We are obliged by our limits to omit the refutation of several 
nfinor misstatements lelative to oiir foreign and domestic policy, 
and turn to a topic on which the pamphleteers lay great stress,— 
— the character of the new House of Commons. To this body 
they attribute, with consideiable trfumph, almost 11 the good 
qualities which can enter into the composition of a legislative 
senate. - 

^ Its diligence has far excee^pd that of any otl^r public assembly/ 
(p. i04.) ^ The members have showm attention, impartiality, 
and an unusual amount of knowledge and businessdike talent.* 
(p. 105.) ‘ One of the threats of 1832 was, that a reformed house 
w^ould not consist of gentlemen; never was there a more unfortu- 
nate prophecy.’ (p. 106.) And finally, * in the most importaijit 
of all merits, sincere public spirit, the superiority of the present 
house is most striking’ (p. 107) ; * it has been, beyond any former 
house, conservative, not of the abuses, but of the bles8in||» of the 
constitution it has shown * a manly and generous feeling tn its ab- 
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borrence of shuffling or disingenuous proceedings, contempt for ra- 
&c. ; and if the ministry has been strong in this house, their 
stiength has not been derived from ‘ mercenary votes/ (p. 108.) 

We really hardly know whether these topics ought to be treated 
piously — the very enumeration* looks like the bitterest irony ; 
but the truth is, parliaments must be flattered as well as princes 
hy those who seek their favour ; and the only dift'erence seems to 
be, that to the collective body the dose may be exhibited with a 
gj'osser, a more fulsome, and a more shameless sycophancy than 
the taste of any individual, however vitiated, could bear. We 
shall endeavour, then, to treat this page of the pamphlet with a 
gravity which — ^liowever ludicrous the individuarinstances may be 
-~the real importance of the subject requires and creates. 

iThe first praise is diligence, [ It certainly was not in this quality 
that it was ever suspected that the reformed house would be 
deficient. Composed in so large a proportion of new members, 
to whom the place and occupation are novelty and amuse- 
ment— of so many others who, having got in by pledges and 
professions, are specially obliged to exhibit a daily and nightly 
ultra-activity — and of that still greater body who, having no quali- 
fication of property or talents, tvould endeavour to propitiate their 
jealous constituencies b^ the humbler merit of dogged assiduity ; 
thus composed, we say j diligence was the last thing in which we 
should have suspected any deficiency. We are well aware that 
there are two sorts of diligence — the sober and regulated diligence 
of business, and the uneasy and feverish diligence of curiosity or 
vanity j of the first of these we did not expect much, and much 
there was not — and of the second, even less than we expected. 
The pamphleteers, however, will consider such distinctions as to 
the qu|i)ity of diligence as over-nice, and we shall w'aive them. In 
what, then, has the diligence been shown ? 

‘ It has sat, upon an average, nine hours each day during a session 
of 142 days/^aking altogether 1270 hours ; whilst even the last 
parliament, under the /excitement of the Reform Question, did not 
sit, in what is termed their long session, above 918 hours.\-p. 104. 

JJow ^0 shoul(J^ave thought 4hat diligence w^as proved by 
doing mv 4 ih in a short time. Here it seems that the length of -time 
epn^umeji is tp be the measure of diligence. For our parts, we 
tfaipk any man who has given even the most cursory attention 
to the tepprta of the debates will think that there could hafdly be 
a gi:eal^T reproach to the house than this chronology of its session* 
liet ns take a practical instance. Having had occasion to wade 
%ougb Votes of the House, and seeing very frequently in tlie 
j|nlj|iic^H|t a name y^kich we observed but litUe in debate, our 
ipras called tp Mr^ Prym^s legislative proceedings^ and 

we 
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we were induced to follow hipoi through one of his measures* the 
progress of which may afford ^ome idea of the diUgeme of the 
house. Mr. Pryme, observe, is a man of busines$-^a barrister 
— one selected by Lord Brougham for a high and laborious oiKce 
— and moreover, we believe, a vhry active reformer. He thereT^ 
fore was, we presume, as likely as most men to know what he 
was about, and not idly to waste his time. On Tuesday, the 5th 
of February, 1833, Mr. Pry me gave notice that he would on 
Monday, the 4th of March, move a general resolution — 

‘ That on the committal of every Enclosure Bill it be an instruction 
to the Committee to insert a clause providing for the allotment of a 
certain portion of .land to be let in small portions to labourers, and 
the rents thereof appropriated in aid of the poor rate/ 

Our readers arc well aware that this allotment question is pecu- 
liarly interesting at the present time, and that the advantages 
which have been found to result from allotments fully justified 
Mr. Pryme in the principle of his proposal. And now, let us 
follow the course of this most important and interesting pro- 
ceeding : — 

Feb. 5 — notice given. 

March 4 — Mr. Pryme postponed bis notice to 
March 19th — on that day, however, notlyng seems to have been 
done, and the next we hear of it is its being appointed for 
April 2 — on which day it was again deferred to 
April 22 — but before that day arrived it was deferred to 
April 23 — on wlJch da)fcit was deferred to 
May 1 — on which day th(3re Was no house : on 
May 2 the dropped order was fixed for 

May 8 — on which day the debate was opened on it, hutadjoumed to 
May 16 — on which day, the bouse was counted out^ On 
May 19 — the dropped order was fixed for 
May 20— on which day the debate was deferred to 
May 23 — on which day the house was counted out On 
May 24 — it was again deferred to 
June 3— wvhen it was again deferred to 
June 12 — when it appears to^bave finally fallcq to the ground 
andi^mongst the one hundred and thirty-four notices already 
registered for the nes;t session we find, in two different^ shapes, 
Mr. Pryme^s * Notice for labourers^ allotments* And what 
gives pi additional air of drollery to this portion of Mr. Pryme^s 
campaign is, that, not satisfied with the rapid and success^ 
pil j^ogress which he was making with his allotment schemei 
he had the spirit to give four or five other notices, wbicil; weiw 
successively deferred and dropped till about the i7th ^ ilnuei 
when we miss ^ that once familiar name ’ from the 

s2 We 
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We have selected these cases, not that we believe them to be 
the worst, but because, happening to have occasion — ^for another 
purpose, which we shall mention by and by — to follow Mr, 
Pryine’s name through the Votes, we could not help being struck 
By such extraordinary diligence of proceeding. But this is not all — 
the attendance of members during the hours of real business was, 
w*e are told, more lax than usual. At first, the members attended 
in crowds — the new, to see what sort of a place it was— the old, to 
see what sort of colleagues they had got. When the stimulus of 
curiosity or party was removed, the house was discovered to be 
rather a dullish place, and has been, we believe, as often counted 
out since reformed as in any preceding sessions. Indeed, except 
on the questions connected with Ireland, which somehow always 
produce an attendance, and on the two or three occasions when 
the existence of the ministry was in jeopardy, and that Mr. Ellice 
and Mr. Wood employed what is somewhat irreverently called the 
whip, the houses, if wc may judge by the divisions, were generally 
very thin. We only dwell upon this to show^ what shifts the pam- 
phleteers are driven to for topics of applause — for it is but too 
probable that in future sessions the diligence will go on increas- 
ing, till at last the House of Commons may be in permanent 
activity, like the Frenclj Convention after the lOtlf of August. 

The next praise given to the new house is its attentive impar- 
tiality — we postpone for a moment the question of attention, and 
begin by looking only at the impartiality. We are reluctant 
to question the results of election committees*, because gentle- 
men are there upon their oaths ; and although, in almost every 
case, the Tory was defeated and the Whig or Radical seated, yet 
we admit that the decisions of that sworn tribunal are not to be 
impugned. But when two committees decide a similar question 
different ways, both can hardly be right. Now — 

IBth March, —the Com- 7th May,— the Warwick 
mittee reported, that co/isiderable mittee reported, that considerable 
bribery had prevailed at that elec- bribery had prevailed at that elec- 
tion, but that it had not been tion ; and ‘ although Sir Charles 
proved that Lord /l^larcus Hill, <Jreville, the sitting member, 
the sitting member, was impli- does not appear to have persbnally 
cated therein, and be was there- taken part in it,’ he was unsealed. 
fore miintained in his seat. N.B. N.B. Sir Charles Greville is a 
Lord Marcus Hill is a Tory! H 

We have read the evidence in both cases, and we can solemnly 
assert, that, of the two, Sir Charles Greville’s innocence is rather 
the more unquestioned : and what adds to the wonder which this 
piain statement must excite^ is, that on the committee which 
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unseated Sir Charles Greville, we find the name of Lord Mar- 
cus Hill ! ! I 

But the case of Stafford is not less surprising. At Stafford, two 
government candidates were returned ; a petition was presented 
against them for bribery ; the bribery was so notorious and univer- 
sal that it has been stated, we hear, that but two electors in the 
whole town were unbribed. Here then was a most flagrant case ; 
but the sitting members voted with the ministers ; what was to be 
done ? Mr. Ellice, the Secretary of the Treasury, came down 
early in March— and, expressing great indignation against such abo- 
minable and general corruption, moved for leave to bring in a bill 
for its better detection and punishment, by indemnifying the per- 
sons, who should give evidence of such corruption, from all per- 
sonal consequences. The persons to be thus indemnified and saved 
harmless were inserted by name, and in the list appeared the names 
of the sitting members. But on consideration it seemed un peu 
fort to indemnify and thereby to confirm in their seats the very per- 
sons against whom the petition was directed, and by whom and for 
whom the bribery was alleged to have been committed, wdiile 
their creatures were to be sacrificed ; so, in a second edition of 
the bill, the nrfmes were omitted, and th| indemnity extended to 
all persons whatsoever who should give evidence to the satis- 
faction of the committee. This bill — with its double absurdity 
of securing the seats of the members petitioned against, (who, 
by the insertion oT their*names in the original bill, were admitted 
to be guilty,) and of enabling everybody else equally guilty to 
escape— passed the impartial and attentive House of Commons 
and was sent up to the Lords, where it was amended, in the only 
way in which it could be made rational — by excepting the candidates 
by or for whom the bribery had, de factOy been committed. But this, 
our readers will see, defeated the object of the whole bill : accord- 
ingly, it has been permitted by its mo^icrs to remain a dead letter— 
the bribery of Stafford remains acknowledged but unpunished, and 
the whole affair vanished from the public eye And in all this 
affair, the Right Honourably Edward Ellice, brother-in-law to 
Lord Grey, Secretary of the Treasury, and Since Secretary at 
War, was the original mover — no doubt the unsuspeefing and 
deceived instrument in the hands of more artful and designing 
men. ^But the House of Commons has left these two members 
in their seats, and the universally corrupted borough of Stafford 
unmolested in its profligacy — while, in the case of Hertford^ 
Lords Ingestrie and Mahon, though acquitted of all perspiidi 

— - I - -■■■ — I .. I— — 

* Tow^i the very close of the session, we were glad to observe that, flit Thonnas 
Freemantle gave notice, that he would call the attention of the House year to 
this extraordinary case. 

» imputatioiii 
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imputation, are ousted ; and lest they — being thus acquitted and 
capable of standing again — should be re-electcd, the writ for 
Hertford is suspended^ till a bill can be brought in which shall 
insure an election more in unison with the impartiality of the new 
House of Commons, 

Another case of flagrant impartiality is that of Mr. Pryme afore- 
said, Vi/lxo was appointed to, and accepted, one of the thousand places 
which the self-denying Chancellor has had at his disposal. When this 
Mr. Pryme discovered, a little too late — for these Radical lawyers 
are no great clerks in either common or parliamentary law — that the 
acceptance of the ofiice would vacate his seat, fier enounced what 
he had accepted ; and because he had not, as he alleged, acted in 
his new office, the House determined that his acceptance did not 
vacate his seat. This is so much in the teeth of all former decisions 
of the House, that it is notorious that acceptance of the Chilteru 
Hundreds, where there are no duties at all, makes a vacancy, and 
that the writs have been invariably moved on the mere acceptance. 
Nay, we recollect a case — we think it was that of the present 
Marquis of Lansdowne, when Lord Henry Petty — who vacated 
on accepting the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer, and who 
was re-elected and took kis seat before the patent — the legal instru- 
ment for conferring the office — had been passed, and, of course, 
before he could have acted, or been entitled to any profit of any 
kind, in virtue of his appointment. But if Mr. Pryme had 
vacated, it w’as suspected that, notwithstanding his extraordinary 
diligence in prosecuting his allotment scheme, the electors of Cam- 
bridge might prefer Sir Edward Sugden ; and the strict impar- 
iiality of the House decided that there was no vacancy. 

We should fill our whole Number wdth this topic alone, if we 
were to gratify ourselves with instances of similar impartiality : we 
must proceed to other merits^. 

The next topic of panegyric is, that the House is composed of 
gentlemen — xar’ gentlemen ; and forgetting the^ proverb, 

fibat ^ Comparisons are odious/ it denies that quality to all former 
Houses. Where, H asks, shall we Tluok for those who deserve tlie 
title of ^ntleman? ‘ Not certainly among the nominees of peers 

the delegates of corporations.’ — p. .106. Indeed ! N ow we had 
thought that, whatever else might have been said of these classes of 
members^ they would not have been denied, collectively, the 
character of gentlemen. Not gentlemen !— Somers, St. John, and 
Hatley; Walpole, Wyndham, and Pulteney; Pitt, Pelham, and 
Grenville ; Murray, Townshend, and Conway; North, Cavendish, 
Somerset, and every other name illustrious in England 
wiU be ftj^und in the classes which the panijftileteers thus stignultize ; 
and even in their own ranks, is there a man of any eminence in 
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the administration, from the Lord High Chancellor tq the junior 
Secretary of the Treasury, who has not made his first appearance 
in parliament as the ' nominee of a peer or the delegate of a cor- 
poration?’ But as the pamphlet has broached this topic of corit- 
parison, we beg leave to ask where they can find in fortUer 
parliaments a parallel to the following scene ? 

In about half a ue\Yspapei column of the report of one speech of 
Mr. Cobbett’s, (and a very able speech too,) we find the following 
interriri.>tions : — ^ A laugh — a laugh — “ Hear and cries oh, 

oh IIear,r and laughter — Hear and laughter — Cries of 

o/i, oh /” and cdnsiderable interruption — Much interruption^ oc- 
casioned hy several members coughing ^ and cries of oh, ohP ^ — 
Renewed interruption from several honourable members calling out 
** question — Laughter, and cries of hearV^ — Laughter, and 

renewed interruption — IlearV^ and laughter — Loud laughter and 
cries of oh, oh and question, question amid which the 
Speaker repeatedly called order, order /” — Repeated laughter — 
After a short pause, in which order was in some degree restored, 
the honourable member resumed — The confusion and laughter were 
again renewed — Hear, hear!” — j/o on, go on!” — Cries of 
“ question, question I” and much confusio^,^ — Deb, VZih Feb, And 
all these evidences of senatorial ^ attention and gentlemanlike man- 
ners — of a generous feeling, and a determination to see fair play,^ 
are to be seen iij one half column* We wish that this had been a 
solitary, or even a reiiYUrkable instance. We transcribe with re- 
gret such passages as the following : — 

‘ 2Sih June, — Mr, Pouleit Scrope rose amid general cries of “ divide ” 
and “ adjourn," which prevailed during the whole time the hoiipurable 
member was speaking. The honourable member was interrupted by 
renewed and general cries of “ divide,*’ and the noise and "uproar-— 
in particular the imitation of the crowing of a cork — which prevailedi 
baffles description.’ • 

‘ Mr, O* Dwyer rose amidst continued cohfusion. The honourable 
member# said that the proceedings of Political Unions had been re- 
cently much stigmatised, hut l^e must protest that he never had wit- 
nessed, at any political unionlo ’which he belon^d, such a disgraceful 
uproar as he had seen that night. It was monstrous for honourable 
members to come down and disturb, by their ignorant uproai', the 
deliberations of the House. {The crowing of the cock repeatedJ)-^ 
Times, 29th June, 

J.Sir Francis Burdett thought the question could be better disppi^d 
of in a Committee up-stairs— he was for a free trade in corn, and 
everything else — (Criw of question / — oh, oh!” — and Old 

Olory^! — Morning Post, Saturday, I9ih May. , cj' ^ 

These^andy we cannot but add, the whole affair erf Mr. O’Con- 
Hell’s speeph out of the House, and explanation in about the 
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\ eh hundred scoundrels * — and the same honourable and learned 
member's remark on another occasion, that ‘ he would not be put 
down by ruffianism * — these arc circumstances which the indiscreet 
and absurd panegyrics of the; pamphlet force us to revive, but on 
which we have no desire to dwell. Unfortunately they are ex 
aceroOi and, still more unfortunately, they need no comment. 

The next topic of praise is ‘ the amount of knowledge and bu- 
siness-like talent ’ of the new members, and the proofs adduced 
are the debates on the Factory Bill, and the number of days which 
eighteen or twenty committees sat. Whether the debates on the 
Factory Bill, or any other debates, were creditable to the new 
members, and whether, on every occasion, the old members did 
not display a marked superiority over them, and particularly in 
business, may be matter of opinion ; but this we venture to 
assert, that the opinion in favour of the old members is universal 
in the country, and very general in the House itself. The pamphlet 
is the single instance that has ever reached us of a contrary senti- 
ment. But as to the Committees — if the pamphlet could have 
afforded us some estimate of the value of the reports of the se- 
veral committees, as it has done of the number of days they con- 
sumed, it would be worth attention; but the mos^ important of 
the Committees it enumerates produced no result. We find, 
however, in the Votes of August, the copy of a report from the 
‘ Police Committeey which was appointed the 1 st J iily, and sat 
till the Gth August, This we shall venture to extract in extenso, 
as an admirable instance of the business-like taleiity and statesman’- 
like views, which the pamphlet so much admires. 

‘ P. Police Committee, — Report and Minutes of Evidence brought 
up i Resolutions read, as follows ; — 

‘ “ Resolved, 1. That it is the opinion of this Committee, that the 
conduct 6f the policeman Popay has been highly reprehensible, inas- 
much as he appears to have taken an active "personal part in the pro- 
ceedings which his duty only Required him to observe, and to have 
carried concealment and deceit into the intercourse of private life ; 
and, although the Committee are inclined to hope that he 'was not 
influenced by any majjgnity of disposition, but by a mistaken view of 
his instructions, and a misjudging zeal m the execution of them, they 
cannot folTjiear to mark his course of behaviour with their most grave 
and decided censure. 

' “ 2. Revived, That it is the opinion of this Committee that, while 
it cannot be supposed that authority w’as given for the foregoing Con- 
duct, there is reason to apprehend that sufficient caution was hot 
always exercised by those to whom Popay’s Reports were submitted, 
in,checking< the occasional diffuseness of their contents, and in wamr 
ing^^ainst having recourse to undue means for supplying them. *^ 

3 That it is the opinion of this C>ommittee that, with 

respect 
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respect to the occasioual emplo 5 ^ment of policemen in plain clothes, the 
system, as laid down by the heads of the police department, affords no 
just matter of complaint, while strictly confined to detect breaches of 
the law, and to prevent breaches tl^e peace, should these ends ap« 
pear^ otherwise unattainable ; at the same time the Committee would 
strongly urge the most cautious maintenance of those limits, and so« 
lemnly deprecate any approach to the employment of spies, in the or- 
dinary acceptance of the term, as a practice most abhorrent to the 
feelings of the people, and most alien to the spirit of the constitution,’* 

* Import to lie on the table, and to be printed' 

Such is the twaddle upon which the ministers are forced to build 
their defence of tfiemselves, and their ciology of their new House 
of Commons — but, under these absurdities, there lies a deep and 
most important consideration — that with which the pamphlet set 
out, but w'hich, after its first half-page, it totally keeps out of sight. 
h this the King's Government ? ’ Is it not rather the government 
by committees of the House of Commons ? Has the monarchi- 
cal part of our constitution so wholly lost its executive powders and 
all its most appropriate and special functions, that the King and 
his ministers and officers are not to be entrusted with examining 
into the alleged misconduct of a policeman ? — and in such a case, 
too, as the report of the five-weeks committee proves this to have 
been ? In former times, the appointment of such a committee 
would have been equivalent to a censure on the Secretary of State 
for the Home X^epartment — who, if he be not fit u> hire or dis- 
charge one of his own policemen, is surely fit for nothing ! And 
even if a former House of Commons should have seen cause to 
censure a Secretary of State, it would hardly have employed five 
weeks in hunting a policeman ; but different hounds pursue dif- 
ferent game, and at a different pace. Now your policeman 
'Ith * is a lion 

Which iheg are proud to hunt ! * 

But it is not of the reference of sucfi palUy matters to comiiiittees 
that we complain, but of that of M'hich the pamphlet boasts — of 
‘ committees granted as soon as asked on the police — ^the army~the 
na^— land revenues, &c .’ — ^ 
in short, of the total devolution of all the deliberative and most of 
the executive powers of the Crown to committees of4be House of 
Commons. This system is the direct consequence of (be demo- 
cratic Revolution which the reform bill has begun, and will 
babiy be the means by which, gradually, that Revolution 
be consummated. We have an instructive iliustratton of ffiis 
system in the United States, which we extract from ^ 
niiUon’s admirable work of ^ Men and Manners fn 
It will show that even Such a democracy as their con^titbfiofi eetm* 
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Hished becomes endangered by the unconstitutional approaches 
to unmodified democracy which this system of governing by com- 
mittees of the lower house produces. The author of the charming 
ifdvel of ^ Cyril Thornton ^ went to America, as he tells us, a Whig 
— almost a Radical — a warm admirer of their institutions — and 
he is, as his works prove, an able and very clear-sighted observer 
— ^his opinions are, therefore, entitled to great weight : — 

* When we look, however, somewhat more minutely into the details 
of this republican government, it is soon perceived that the m^bers 
of the cabinet are, in truth, nothing better than superintending clerks 
in the departments over which they nominally pr^’side. At the com- 
mencement of every congress, the practice is to appoint standing com- 
mittees, who, in fact, manage the whole business of the executive de- 
partments. These committees have separate apartments, in which 
the real business of the country is carried on, and from which the 
heads of the executive departments are rigidly excluded. The whole 
power of the government is thus absolutely and literally absorbed 
by the people. 

‘ It should be remembered that the power thus assumed by the 
people is wholly unknown to the constitution. It is one of those im- 
portant, but silent encroachments which are progressively affecting 
.the forms, as they have long done the spirit of the government,* — 
Hamilton^ vol. ii. p. 68 — 70. 


This is a text well deserving an ample commentary. We may 
hereafter treat more at large of Mr. Hamilton's volumes, but we can, 
at present, do no more than indicate to this country the advances 
made in the last session to this mode of governing ; advances, 
none of which can be retracted, and which, on the contrary, will 
be pushed still farther in every succeeding session, till at last the 
King of England will not have even the authority of an American 
president.^ • 

There was a remarkable and discreditable instance of the aban- 
donment by the Government 6i its legitimate duties, in a case which 
the pamphleteer cites with applause — its consent to appoint a 
Committee of the House of Commons to inquire into tlie conduct 
of the Police in tke Calthorpe Stfbct riot. Was there a loyal 
subject, oirap|ian of common sense in the country, who doubted of 
the prapriet^, the necessity of the conduct of the police on that 
day, on Mphich the only life lost was that of a policeman foully 
assassmat^d ? Yet the government were afraid to avow 
they hadrOfd^fed, and gave way to an inquiry on the pim 
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police^ 'merely to shift off their own shoulders — for onfe short week 
— the odium — the unprecedented and, for once, merited odiiiini^ 
of having done their duty. The granting the cbmmittfe pi 
itself a prima facie condemnation of the police 

i — — Pie, fie, 

♦ It is the way to kindle, not to quench f— 
but it served to divert the clamour of the moment — and Lord 
Melbourne chuckled and rubbed his hands at the idea thJtt Colonel 
Rowan, and not he, was to be ‘ had over the coalsJ* The same 
game was still, if we are well informed, played in the com- 
mittee, In the first clay’s evidence the police conirhissiorters 
stated that the government had authoi ized the dispersion of the 
meeting ; but when the matter was questioned, the government 
most meanly, shabbily, and falsely denied that they had so 
authorized it, and were ready to sacrifice the commissioners 
to the tender mercies of the Reformed House of Commons, 
till, by good luck, a letter was found Written by the commissioners 
to the Home Office the day after the meeting, detailing all 
their proceedings, and reciting expressly the authority of the 
Home Secretary of State for all that had been done — which letter 
had remained for eight weeks unquestioned ! When this fact 
came out, and when it was clear that the conduct of the Com- 
missioners of Police was udt only praiseworthy, which no one 
ever doubted, but exgressly sanctioned by the Home Secretary, 
which the government had denied — then, and not till then, Mr. 
George Lamb, the Under- Secretary, who was a member of the 
Committee, took upon himself the triple dignity of King, Com- 
mons, and Secretary of State, and pronounced, mero main, that 
the Commissioners were absolved, and that there W’ould be no 
longer any question as to the authority to disperse ! And this is 
^ the King's government !* and this is one of the committees whose 
sitting for twelve days is one of the proofe produced by his Ma- 
jesty’s niinisters of the efficiency of their government, and the dili- 
gence and public spirit of the Reformed House of Commons, 
These are miserable and, •to the Governumnt, disgraceful ex- 
posures ; but the pamphleteers force them upon us* 

The final claim of applause and gratitude which* tlie pam- 
phlet makes for its friends in the House of Commons, is 
that of disinterested ^public spirit.’ 'There is no longer ati; 
attempt at influence by means of patronage, and the support , ¥f 
this patriot ministry * has not been derived from a body fjierce- 
nanes/ Now we, on tbe contrary, assert that thei^lhwj^li a 
more profuse employment of patronage for political in ffie 

last two years than can be produced in any twenty years of opr 
former history; nzy, oi patronage created for the purpose. The 
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details would occupy a volume ; but one sample is too remark- 
able to be passed over in silence, it is an individual case, 
indeed — but, from all its circumstances, it becomes the Key 
to the whole system* The man himself — ‘ the child and cham- 
pion of Reform— -twice Lord Mayor of London for his devo- 
tion to Reform * — who endangered the safety of the m^ropolis 
in his illuminating zeal for the favoured host and 

guest of the Reform Cabinet — the chairman of the cup-subscrip- 
lion to the three great authors of JR^orm— the Baronet of Reform 
—who will bear < Reform ' inscribed on his knight-shield as the 
Wodehouses bear ^ Agincourt * — the metropolitan member of Re- 
form — the most prominent figure, except one, in Mr. Haydon’s 
^ Great Picture of the Reform Banquet,’ ordered by Lord Grey, 
and destined, of course, to be the principal heirloom of Hovvick — 
this most distinguished, most honoured Reformer gets an illegal 
contract — continues to sit, and vote, ,and move, and divide — in 
contempt of all law — then asks an appointment for his son, and 
when the minister hesitates to appoint a lad of eighteen, asks it for 
his eldest son a man of twenty-two, and obtains it ; and then 
it turns out that he has but one son, and the rejected lad is 
the appointed officer; — and appointed to what"^? — to be in- 
spector of the articles* furnished under the father’s illegal 
contract ; appointed, too, in spite of the remonstrances of the 
Comptroller of the Stationary O^ce, distinctly made to that 
very Government which had afterwards the baseness to attempt 
to shift the blame on the Comptroller, when they knew that they 
had rejected bis advice and despised his honest remonstrances. 
And, finally, to make this selection of a delinquent more palatable, 
and to stifle alLpity for the innocent victim whom they wished to 
substitute for their Baronet^ they proclaimed the Comptroller a 
Tory! And all this .for what ? — will the pamphleteers dare to 
say that it was not to reward Sir John Key’s political zeal — 
and to secure his parliamentary vote ? 

Nor w’Ss this an accidental or obscure affair — the jobbing 
of negligent or fraudulent subaltems-^io ; the parties to the trans- 
action were Lord Grey, the Prime^linister, and Mr. CharJes 
Wood, hia son-in-law — ^his Secretary of the Treasury-— bis mana- 
ger of the patronage of the House of Commons. 

ThisTaie is, we hope;j singular in its infamous details — ^but it 
is not sin^ilar in the view in which the pamphlet has forced us to 
notice it j. Lord Grey himself saw Key, and gave him, mein1;ier 
for the Cl|y of London, the appointment for one of his sons; the 
Secretary the Treasury, the colleague of one of the pamphie- 
conducted the negociation ; neither of them advanced the 
(which the pamphlet now professes) of governing with^ 
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out patronage — by sheer public spirit^ and without the aid of meT-> 
renaries — on the contrary, they exercised the patronage and hired 
the mercenary ; and what they did in Key’s case would clearly have 
been done in any similar case, and has, wc have no doubt, been 
done in fifty others, — where, however, the auxiliary circumstances 
have not been so flagrant, or where there has been no comptroller 
honest and bold enough to show them up. With this boast of the 
high public spirit and spotless integrity of the government and 
its friends the pamphlet concludes, and with this specimen of its 
veracity we shall conclude our observations upon it— -and wish we 
could conclude the article, but still more important considera- 
tions press themseives upon us. 

Not only is our constitution threatened by the gradual and in- 
evitable inroads of the House of Commons on the other estates — 
inroads which even the majority of the present house are not desi- 
rous of making, but into which that house will be, whether reluct- 
antly or not, driven by the force of the unbalanced power of the po- 
pular constituency — not only are we tl]reatened from that gradual 
Revolution, but we are in more immediate danger of a convulsion 
arising out of the principles which the ministers first promulgated, 
then encouraged — then, when their turn was served, would have 
checked — and* at last contemplate with equal embarrassment and 
alarm. When Lord Brougham broachea the doctrine of stopping 
the supplies — when his brother on the hustings, and when, in the 
House of Commons, Lord Milton, standing by the side of his 
friend Lord Althbrp, and amidst the cheers of the ministerial party, 
proclaimed resistance to taxation^ they sowed seed, which, like the 
hemp in the fable, produced a present profit, but in the end may 
strangle their government — and all government ! The Political 
Unions and the Associations to resist the payment of taxesy have at 
length alarmed their original instigators — they see, with tardy ter- 
ror, the growth of ^ 

‘ the cockle of sedition^and rebellion, 

Which they themselves have ploughed 6r, sovim, and scattered.’ 
And the Morning Chronicle has, no doubt by particular 'desire, 
sounded the alarm of the miijastry in an article^ our entire concur- 
reifce in every word of which is only moderated by surprise at the 
quarter whence it comes : — 

‘ The people retain under a unformed parliament the principle of 
action, which destroyed, it is true, the unreformed parliament, but 
w'hich, if persisted in, must equally destroy all parliaments whatever; 
The principle of associating to resist the law, instead of endeavouring 
to Obtaifi the repeal of the law through the means pointed out the 
constitution, is at once proclaiming anarchy. They who assodlate to 
resist one tax levied by law, may associate to resist all other taxes 

}evie4^ 
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levied by law. We at once boldly and unhesitatingly proclaim that 
the whole property of the country is at this moment in imminent 
peril What securijiy has the state annuitant that his interest shall 
not be arbitrarily withheld ? The taxes of the country are mortgaged 
to large classes of the people,^ and constitute a, large share of the 
available assets of these classes! Where are we to stop if we allow 
individuals to organize themselves in this open manner to resist the 
law ? We call, therefore, on every man who does not wish to see 
all confidence shaken, and open violence the order of the day, to rouse 
himself to a due sense of the danger with which we are threatened 
by those anarchical associations.^ 

With much more to the same effect. 

These are the arguments and some of the very words which we 
employed in a former article on this subject ; yet the ministers 
still sneer at the ^ suspicions/ the ^ terrors/ and the ^ prophecies * 
of the Conservatives. 

In the mean while, aiiotlier ministerial organ rouses us to ano- 
ther danger : while resistance to the law is ^o active, the zeal of the 
people for the Reform Bill has suddenly cooled. After casting 
censure on the apathy shown by the reformed constituency at the 
late annual registration, the Times of the 3rd October adds— 

* We observe, that in some districts the motives fof indolence, or 
the feelings of indifferenc# to what we have alluded, have operated to 
a considerable extent in the diminution of the lists. Nothing, we 
think, can be more disgraceful. Why did the country, with united 
voice, demand the Reform Bill, if the privileges which it has con- 
ferred are to be treated with insulting neglect ? Wny did we destroy 
rotten boroughs, if we are, by our carelessness, to allow small juntas 
to govern counties ? What stronger objection was ever made by the 
Conservatives to the agitation of the reform question than that the 
people did not desire, and would not exercise, the privileges which it 
was intended to confer ? Yet, by neglecting to register, the favoured 
f voter proves the reproach to be just/ 

Yes; 'tis but too true ; all that the Conservatives foretold 
from the disorganizatioti of the old political system has hap- 
pened, or is in progress. The irregular passions and illegal 
power of tlm turbulent are increased- while moderate and sober- 
minded m^n — the friends good order ttnd good government 
— retire jn despair from what they know to be an irksome, 
and feel to be a hopeless cont^t. it is ip ^vain that the 
Chronicle and the Times eiideavOTr to awake them to action; 
they cannot revive the spirit that was quenched — they cannot 
repair ihi^ strength that was broken by the fatal Reform iBill, 
and the snil more fatal principles on which it was founded, and 
to jifhich it has given sanction and authority. Some peers have 
from their insulted, menaced, and proscribed House. Many 

men 
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men of talents and property have declined what was once the 
highest aim of their ambition — a seat in parliament. Individuals 
abjure an elective franchise, becbme troublesome and valueless ; 
a general sense that the catastrophe is inevitable palsies men's 
minds, and a gloomy indifference.^ to public events, a sullen acqui«- 
escence in what they can neither avoid nor avert pervades all that 
portion of the nation, (and in particular all who are connected by 
affection or duty with the Established Cliurch,) in which used to 
reside the true national character, the real national force, and the 
influential public opinion. Like men doomed, they meditate on 
the grave, thinking little of the road by which their hearse may 
reach it ! But, on, the other hand, every disorganizing principle, 
every revolutionary power, is in full and triumphant activity. 
Does the Morning Chronicle complain of the apathy of the 
Anarchists ? Can the Times reproach the Dissenters and Radi* 
cals with neglecting their registries ? Alas ! no. Tlie dissent- 
ing interest, already predominant in the new House of Cn?n- 
mons, is every hour becoming, if possible, more influential ; 
and the Government is, we are convinced, prepared to pro- 
long its own precarious existence by the sacrifice of the Church ; 
they will endeavour to purchase the payment of taxes, and Ipr a 
season may suoceed, by the abolition of church rates and tithes, 
and when, after a humiliating series of colicessions, they have no- 
thing else to surrender, they will be swallowed up ; not, alas ! the 
pnly victims of the anarchy which the Morning Chronicle — now, 
we believe, the ^i|pst authoritatively official journal— 6cgin« to 
foresee. 

And while all this disorganization is advancing — while their 
journals are thus making signals of distress, the Treasury puts out 
a trumpery pamphlet to tell us that all is well — that the Govern- 
mert is strong and respected — the House of Commons con- 
servative and firm — the people happy, prosperous, and obedient 
— and the aspect of the European world serene and satisfactory. 
They are like that unhappy ship-master, iftto whose conduct they 
have dire,cted an inquiry; like hki, they are aground ; like, him, 
they assure their passengers t^t they arc quite safe ; like him, they 
o7ily mistake the rising for the falling tide ; ^nd like him, their 
ignorance and pbstinacy will consign the unhappy pecq>le who 
confided in theis to a wanton— but, at last, inevitable — de- 
struction. 
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Art. I. — 1, Histoire de la Decadence et de la Chute de VEm^ 
pire Romain, traduite de V Anglais d Edouard Gibbon, Nouvelle 
edition, entierement revue ct corrigee, prMdee d^une Notice sur 
la Vie et le Caractere de Gibbon^ et accompagnee de Nolen 
critiques et hisforiques relatives pour la plupart a V Histoire de 
la propagation du Christianisme. Par M.. F. Guizot. Paris. 
1828. 

2. Etudes, ou Discours Historiques sur la Chute de VEmpire i?o- 
Par M. de Chateaubriand. Paris. 1830. 

/^F historical works which distinguish the English 

lit4ji|i®e ^ the last century, that j>f Gibbon has attained the 
most European reputation, and appears the most likely 

to preserve "itsijhigh station unendangered by rival or competitor. 
Some future ^iiiiXorian of our o\Vn country may combine the grace 
of narrative, the undehtiable charm of stvle, by which Hume still 
retains undisputed possession of the popular ear, with profounder 
research, with more unquestionable impartiality, and a philosophy 
as calm, but more comprehensive and universal. Some fortunate 
writer may hereafter fuse togetlter the antiquarian sagacity of Pal- 
grave, and his searching knowledge of the mass of authentic ma- 
terials for our history, which have been accumulating since the days 
of Hume; the intimate acquaintance of Turner with all the sub* 
sidiary information, which reflects light on the national manners 
and character at each period, with the sounder part of his views 
of the progress of society ; he may strengthen the whole with the 
stern independence of Hallam, and qulighten it with the candour, 
the benevolence, the tme philosophy of* Mackintosh ; he may 
attain thgt superiority over temporary influences, and party pr<yu- 
dices, which is indispensable to a writer for posterity — and of whidh, 
however be may give that abli#^/riter a fair hearing, he will not^ecek 
his example in I>r. Lingard ; — be may even, without sacrifleing the 
veracity; tfce historian, borrow from thp romance of Scott the 
aft of Embodying the manners and feelings with the events of each 
succeeding age. We look back to the splendid ideal which wo 
have ventured to sketch — if by no means in despair that the rich^ 
annals of our country may at length find their as eloquent and 
more trustworthy Livy — with a conviction that nothing less will 
disenchant the general taste from its long-cherished adipiration of 
VOL. L. NO* c. T Hume. 
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Hume. At present, indeed, lie is scarcely shaken upon his 
pedestal ; yet we cannot suppose, that, even if his work should 
be illustrated, as it ought to be, in some future edition, and cor- 
rected by the new views and more extended information of his 
, Successors, he will petmaneiitly maintain his position as the his- 
torian of England. 

Many detached passages of Robertson, and probably the whole 
historical episode of Charles V., will survive as models of chaste 
and elegant composition ; but the ground occupied in these more 
successful essays is not very extensive : and, how<dy^r, in some 
parts, his manner will not easily be surpassed, neither are his re- 
searches so profound and complete, nor his view^fQ abroad, as 
to secure his lasting possession of the greater pfovincek which he 
now holds by prescriptive right, those of America and Scotland. 

But the vast design of Gibbon, the magnificent whole into 
which he has cast (he decay and ruin of the at^ii^^wdization, 
the formation and birth of the new order of th®j^p||rl>f itself, 
independent of the Iabori9US execution of his ren- 

der tlie Decline and Fall of the Roman Empit5ji;|itf3Klia^proach- 
able subject to the future historian: — ^ Within none 
dare walk but he.’ — In the eloquent language of tils recent French 
editor ; — ^ . 

‘ The gradual decline of the most extraordinary dominion which has 
^ ever invaded and oppressed the world ; the fall of the most vast of em- 
pires, erected on the ruins of so many kingdoms, republics, and states 
both barbarous and civilized ; and forming ki its tuVra. by its dismem- 
berment, a multitude of states, republics, and kingdoms; the annihi- 
Jation of the religion of Greece and Rome ; the birth and the progress 
of the two new religions which have shared the most beautiful regions 
of the earth ; the decrepitude of the ancient w^orJd, the spectacle of its 
expiring glory and degenerate manners ; the infancy of the modern 
world, the picture of its first progress, of the new direction given to 
the mind and character of man — such a subject must necessarily fix 
the attention and excite, the iAterest of men, who cannot behold with 
indifference those memorable epochs, during which, in the fine lan- 
guage of Corneille — ' « 

“ Un grand d^stin commence, ui^igrand destin s’acheive.”* 

An impartial estimate of the qualifications which Gibbon 
brought*to the accomplishment of his great design, with a candid 
acknowledgment of the deficiencies under which lie laboured, will 
lead to the same conclusion, as to the permanent and unassailable 
rank whkh his woik will maintain, as the standard history of the 
period, in the literature of Europe. His immediate occupation, 
and his unshaken possession of the high place which he at once 
assumed in his own country, in defiance of the strong and sacred 

feelings, 
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feelings, the passions and even the interests which rose up in arms 
against him, are strong testimonies to the vitalitj? of his history ; 
the respect shown to his authority — the perpetual reference to his 
statements by the scholars and Ijistorians of the continent, no lefs 
tlian their deliberate and critical opinions, ‘confirm the same judg*^ 
ment. The republication of the French translation, corrected 
and illustrated by an author of such high character as M. Guizot, 
who has not scrupled to suspend his own valuable and original 
historical inquiries, to undertake the humbler office of an editor, 
still further evinces the demand for the History of the Decline and 
Fall from the continental press.* Gibbon, indeed, was at least 
half a Fretichmafi •* if his laborious system of compilation, the 
depth and accuracy of his research, had more of the patient and 
plodding erudition of the north, both the merits and the defects 
of his manner of composition were essentially French ; and \vc 
need noti^m^iht , put the influence of Voltaire and his school both 
upon periods and the philosophical views of the his- 
torian.^ known that he coiiif^sed with equal facility, and 

almost in French as in English. Yet it is not in France 
alone, but lilte^ise among the profound and inquiring scholars of 
Germany, that Gibbon maintains his ground. ‘^I'he learned modern 
editors of the later historians of Rome, o| Amrnianus Marcellinus, 
for instance, aiiH of the Byzantine collection, defer to his interpre- 
tations, sometimes of the text, continually of the meaning, of theif 
authors ; and wherever their own researches have thrown further 
light on those periods eompreheuded within his work, their lan- 
guage is uniformly that of acknowledgment of his general accu- 
racy, and respect for his elevated genius. In fact, Gibbon had 
almost anticipated that happy union, which we still hope to see 
even more perfectly consummated, of the indefatigable erudition of 
modern Germany with the lucid arrangement of the French, 
with their lively manner of developing their views, and of relating 
their facts ; — the whole condensed,* as it were, and perfected by 
the masculine boldness and solidity of’lSnglish judgment, in 
Gibbon* there were wanting (great and grievous deficiencies, „ we 
acknowledge) a more free and natural style, a purer moral taste, 
and a philosophy superior to the narrow prejhdices of its age — 
those prejudices which blinded him, not merely to the* religious 
truth, but to the real influence of Christianity upon the political 
and social state of mankind, during the wide period embraced by 
his work but, with these grand exceptions, there is everything 
to be admired in him as an historian. 

In no writer is the personal character so much identified with 
that of the author — the life of Gibbon is a purely literary bio- 

* The edition before ns is the second, with M, Guizot’s notes and corrections. The 
first appeared, we believe, in 1810 . 

• T 2 graphy. 
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graphy. We turned to the sketch prefixed to the edition of M. 
Guizot, with much interest, particularly when we found that it 
bore the signature of M. Suard. The name of that honourable 
UiUd accomplished write/, the^ translator of Robertson, caries us 
back with very agreeable reminiscences to that most brilliant 
period of Parisian society, when Gibbon met on familiar terms all 
the distinguished men of letters of his day ; among these was M. 
Suard himself, who had enjoyed his society in London, at Paris, 
and at Lausanne. We had, indeed, expected more original anec- 
dote, particularly of his residence in France, but M. Suard seems 
to have felt that Gibbon’s narrative of his own life had effectually 
precluded the attempt of any future biographer. The details of 
his studies contain in fact the history of his mine} ; and the few 
important events of his personal history, his early conversion to the 
Roman Catholic faith, his recantation, his youthful love-adventure 
with Mad. Necker, and his silent parliamentary c^rieer, ^are all 
nearly as characteristic of the author, as of the m^i.* TThe rest of 
his life could only be filled* with the account of his gradually accu- 
mulating treasures of knowledge, which occupy hife journals ; and 
the peaceful amusements of his social hours. In truth, Gibbon’s au- 
tobiography as completely anticipates any later endeavour to recom- 
pose his life, as his great history, that of the Decline and Fall of 
Rome. As a composition, in point of pure and finished execu- 
tion, it is inimitable. The style, though still carefully rounded, 
and occasionally, perhaps^ betraying the consumri^ate art by which 
it would appear natural, has relaxed frorh the stately march, and 
the sometimes tumid pomp which it assumes in the history. 

‘ Projicit ampullas et sesqiiipedalia verha.’ 

The calm and equable tone in which he philosophises about the 
events of his life, admits his weaknesses without meanness, and 
asserts his literary dignity without ostentation ; the warmth and 
fidelity of his friendships — perhaps the most ardent feeling of which 
his mind was capable .even the calm contempt, without acrimony, 
which he contrives to evince towards some of his unworthy adver- 
saries ; the high intellectual character of his occupations*-J^or ‘ the 
early and unconquerable love of ro*;^ing/ which he declares that 
* he would not part with for the treasures of India,’ continued tdbe 
the unfailing solace of his age ; and even that of his amusements — the 

* M. Suard Has the follcwing note relating to the love-aflair with MademoiseUe €ur- 
ehod, afterwards Madame Necker 

‘The letter in which (libbon communicated to Mademoiselle Curchod the oppogi- 
tion of his father to their marriage stdl exists in manuscript. The first pages are 
tender and melancholy, as might be expected from an unhappy lover ; the latter become 
by degrees calm and reasonable, and the letter concludes with these words;— CV#/ 
pour*/uoi, }Mudemoi9f>Uey f ai l^honnfur d'etre voirt> trh huvdde et trh ohhuant »ervu 
teur, Edouard GMqh, He truly loved Mademuist lie Curchod ; but every one loves 
according to his character, and that of Gibbon was incapable of a despairing passion.’ 

, society 
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society and the correspondence of accomplished and of enlightened 
men, — all is in the same harmonious and admirable keeping. 
Philosophy can afford few more delightful, more enviable pictures 
of biinifti life, than the industrious jouthj, the brilliant maturity, 
the placid, the contented, the honoured age of Gibbon^ — had but 
the Christian’s firm aiid glowing hope of immortality lent its dig- 
nity to the closing scene ! 

M. Suard’s memoir, therefore, contains little more than an ab- 
stract of Gibbort^s ^ own life,’ in very graceful language, accom- 
panied by a few observations full of candour and good feeling. 
The impression produced by Gibbon’s conversalion on one so 
accustomed to live in an atmosphere, as it were, of clever and 
brilliant talking, cannot fail to interest our readers ; — 

‘ As to his manners in society, without doubt the agreeableness 
(^amabilitt) of Gibbon was neither that yielding and retiring com- 
plaisance, t]^t modesty which is forgetful of self; but his vanity 
(aimur-prc^f) never showed itself in an offensive manner ; anxious 
to succeed and to please, he wished to command attention, and ob- 
tained it withiutit difficulty by a conversation animated, sprightly, and 
full of matter f all that was dictatorial (ttanchani) in his tone betrayed 
not so much that desire of domineering over others, which is always 
offensive, as confidence in himself ; and that confidence was justified 
both by his powers and by his success. Notwithstanding this, his con- 
versation never carried one away (nentra'inait jamais) ; its fault was 
a kind of arrangement, which never permitted him to say anything 
unless well. Thrs fault flight be attributed to the difficulty of speak- 
ing a foreign language, had not his friend, Lord Sheffield, who defends 
him from this suspicion of study in his conversation, admitted at the 
least, that before he wrote a note or a letter he arranged completely 
in his mind what he wished to express. He appears, indeed, always 
to have written thus. Dr. Gregory, in his Letters on Literature, says 
that Gibbon composed as he was M^aiking up and down his room, and 
that he never wrote a sentence without having perfectly formed and 
arranged it in his head. Besides, Frunch was at least as familiar to 
him as English ; his residence at Lausanne* wher 3 he spoke it exclu- 
sively, l^d made it for some time his iiabitual language; and one 
would not have supposed th^he had ever spoken any other, if he 
had not been betrayed by a v^* strong accent, b'^WJertain tics of pro- 
nunciation, certain sharp tones, which to ears accustomed from in- 
fancy to softer inflexions of voice, marred the pleasure whicll was felt 
in listening to him.’ 

In this elaborate articulation, in this artificial composition of 



♦ Gibbon, on the whole, made a yeiy favourable impression on Madame du Defland* 
But his elaborate endeavours to be agreeable, and to assume the perfect tone of "French 
manners, did not escape that clever and fastidious woman, wliom Voi^>re calls the 
‘ weusih dair-voyante: In one of her letters to Walpole she writes thus ‘ As to 

M. Gibbon, 
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his conversation, who does not call to mind Porson’s malicious 
description of bis historic manner ? — 

‘ Though his style is, in general, correct and elegant, he sometimes 
draws out the thread of his verfeosily finer than the staple of his argu- 
ment. In endeavouring to avoid vulgar terms, he too often dignifies 
trifles, and clothes common thoughts in a splendid dress that would 
be rich enough for the noblest ideas. In short, we are too often 
reminded of that great man, Mr;^Prig, the auctioneer, whose manner 
was so inimitably fine, that he had as much to say upon a ribbon as 
upon a Raphael.* 

The same acute critic, indeed, had before admitted that ^ his style 
was emphatic and expressive, his sentences harmonious but this 
was inadequate eulogy ; however overloaded, and measured at 
times almost to moiiotoii}% the style of Gibbon deserves the higher 
praise of animation, which keeps the attention constantly awake 
— of descriptive riclmess, which nvakes both maimers and local 
scenery live before the imagination — of energy, which deeply im- 
presses his more sententiou>s truths upon the memory. Gibbon 
may be overlaboured, but he is rarely diffuse, and never dull; he 
may overstrain the attention, but he never permits us to sleep ; he 
may want simplicity, but he never wants force. 

But the style is not thp only part in which the character of the 
man colours and impregnates that of the liistorian. M. Villemain, 
in one of his eloquent lectures on the literature of the eighteenth 
century, has pursued this parallel with his usual cleverness and 
ingenuity. We shall interw'eave, as we*^ proceed, some of his 
lively and -sensible remarks. The circumstances of Gibbon’s 
early life, apparently the most unfavourable, contributed to form 
his character and to mark his destinaliou : — the feeble consti- 
tution, which debarred him from the sports and gaieties of 
youth, but had no effect on the indefatigable mind, which seemed 
to endure any degree of exertion : the neglected education, which 
threw him back on that whioli, for the strong and active under- 
standing, is the best system of discipline — self-instruction ; — even 
his position in society, above want or the necessity of professional 
exertion, yet neither encumbered by^e possession nor distracted 
by the enjoyment '^f wealth. Thus the sickly and studious boy is 
found, aUlifteen years old, writing a critical history on the reign 
of Sesostris — holding learned disputations with Marsham and Peta- 
vius — and at the next step plunged into the depths of theological 

M. Gibbon, he is a very sensible man, who has a great deal of conversation, an infinity 
of knowledge, you will add perhaps, an infinity of cleverness I am not 

quite decided on that i>oint. He sets too much value on our talents for society (no^ 
agr^ments)^ shows too much desire of acquiring them ; it is constantly on the tip of 
my tongue to say to him, ** Don’t put yourselt* to so much trouble; you deserve &e 
honour of being a Frenchman.” 

controversy# 
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controversy. Precisely at the period of the greatest general indif- 
ference to polemic dispute — when the war of Paj>ist and Protes- 
tant had sunk into profound, it might then appear unawakeuiug, 
slumber — the quiescent university of Oxford is startled with th^ 
intelligence of the conversion of a young student in the most Pro- 
testant college of Magdalene ; and this convert was the future 
sceptic— the writer against whose hostility to the whole fabric, not 
only of Homan Catholic, but of Oiiristiaii religion, the pulpit of 
the university was hereafter to ring its loudest alarums. Nor vvas 
this change brought about by any secret or active emissary of 
the Church of Rome — it was the work of his own mind. The 
poring atid inquisitive youth had discovered in the possession of 
a young friend the powerful but then forgotten works of Parsons 
the Jesuit, and, in his even then insatiate ardour for historic 
research, had encountered Bossuet’s splendid and most artful 
view of the vveaknesses, the contradictions, the excesses, and 
the crimes \riiich stain so many names among the first Re- 
formers. Thus, with a cold temperairjcnt and an ardent imagi- 
nation, while lih thought that he was surrendering his reason to 
argument, most likely yielding unknowingly to the fascinations of 
style, (in whi^h wo may observe that old Parsons, as far as the 
vigorous though unpolished English of P,neen Elizabeth’s days 
may be compared to the exquisite and finished French of Louis 
the Fourteenth’s, is no vulgar master,) Gibbon already betrayed 
that latent turn pf mind which led him hereafter to regret the 
extinction of the Pagahism of Cicero and Virgil by the Chris- 
tianity of Tertullian and Prudeiitius. Gibbon described to Lord 
Sheffield the letter which announced his conversion to his father 
as written ^ with all the pomp, the dignity, the self-satisfaction of 
a martyr but, as M. Villemaiii observes, his mind was not formed 
to resign itself to painful sacrifices, or for resistance to authority. 
The dull life and even the meagre table of the bouse at Lausanne, 
to wdiich he was banished, hastened his reconversion. ‘ You will 
pardon, gentlemen,’ our lively lecturer proceeds, ‘ this minute 
circumsftince ; but the man who has thus made his debut in life, 
and in his theological careei||^oes not appear to me predisposed 
to (Comprehend the disinterested enthusiasm of iEfte martyrs.’ 

Though, however, this rapid recantation of inconvenient tenets 
may not display great strength of character or moral firnihcss, yet 
boldne'ss and originality of mind were both evinced and, no doubt, 
fostered by this extraordinary adventure. Tliough the will resigned 
itself to a calm acquiescence in opinions, on the profession of 
which depended his present peace and future prospects, the mind 
still asserted its freedom of inquiry ; and this premature discipline 
in polemic controversy — this precocious decision of the most pro- 
found 
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found religious questions by tlie cold and unimpassioned intellect^ 
at a period of life when religion is rather felt than studied, and 
prevails by its moral beauty rather than by its logical truth — »in 
sjiort, this habit of considering Christianity in a spirit of contro- 
versy, as a subject of dispute between tw'o rival parties, was little 
likely to elevate the mind to the perception of its real character ; 
the exhausted reason would naturally collapse into a state of indif* 
ference. Just at this period the whole energies of Gibbon’s power- 
ful understanding w^ere thrown, with irresistible reaction, upon his 
favourite studies in classical antiquity. From the worst part of 
theological reading — its fierce and disputatious polemics — he fell 
back upon all the literary splendour, all that can elevate the mind 
and fascinate the imagination in the poets and historians of Greece 
and Rome. lAeiylhing contributed to concentre the whole powers 
of Gibbon’s intellect upon his beloved pursuits. The general 
dulness of Lausanne, though relieved by the society of a few 
accomplished and intellectual persons of both sexes, the straitness 
of his finances, and perhajvs the latent pride of his disposition, as 
well as the weakness of liis constitution, indisposed him to join the 
more adventurous ? ‘nusements and riotous orgies of visiters from 
his omi country. Among the ponderous volumes which filled the 
libraries of those days, \ic had no guide but his own insatiable 
curiosity ; but that curiosity submitted to the severest method, and 
proceeded with a kind of innate regularity, not merely to acquire, 
but to store up its acquisitions for future use ; for already some 
vague and undefined purpose was floating in liis thoughts to which 
tliese labours were hereafter to become subsidiary. 

* Gibbon, at the age of tw^enty,’ observes M. Villemain, ^ read suc- 
cessively those immense collections which would appal our present 
indolence : for instance, the Antiquities of Groevius — a work w'hich, in 
its original form, consisted of only twenty- five volumes in folio, but 
which, fortunately, ivas increased with fifteen more by Gronoviiis. 
He then read the History of Ancient Italy by Cluverius, a very short 
wwk of only two folio Volumes, which nevertheless occupied him 
several months ; then all the Latin poets ; but he read them )yith that 
attention, that sagacity, which already revealed the historian in its 
love of studying ey^ry particular, the^etails of manners, the pecu- 
liarities of costume — ever seeking, in short, history in literature.* 

We have made this extract partly to note its inaccuracy. It w^as 
not until his second visit to Lausanne, wdien he w^as several years 
older, that Gibbon commenced the study of those voluminous works; 
but if employed on w ritings of less gigantic size, his industry at 
this early period was not less indefatigable, and the bias of his stu- 
dies ran strongly in the same direction. In every branch of classical 
literature he was forcing his own way : he had opened a correspond- 
ence 
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enceon points of philology with Crevier, Breitinger, and Matthew 
Gesner, and his arguments and objections were received by those 
distinguished scholars with the respect due to the intelligence they 
already displayed. It was not nverely llie future historian, but t\\e 
historian of Home, which thus betrayed itself iii those five years, 
during which, in the language of Byron, he was ‘ hiving wisdom 
in each studious hour/ — the historian who was to approach the 
noble subject of the lieight and consummation of the ancient moral 
and intellectual character in the culminating point of Roman great- 
ness, with a. mind impregnated and saturated with every kind of 
antiquarian knowledge ; with a memory stored wdth the most 
mintite details of the iiiaiiiiers, usages, and opinions which formed 
or illustrated that character ; and with an admiration, which not 
merely kindled into the highest enthusiasm of which his tempera- 
ment w-as capable, but nourished a kind of latent jealousy and 
aversion to whatever was inimical or destructive to the glorious 
idol of his adoration. 

The air of Switzerland was to a gre-jt degree impregnated with 
the philosophic spirit of the times, and the mind of Gibbon was 
in the state most suited to imbibe the infection. Of Voltaire, he 
says, Virgilium tanium vidi; but the incense with which the 
autocrat of literature was then approacli^d, and the boyish enthu- 
siasm of the yet untiedged author, which looked upon his admis- 
sion to the private theatricals of Monrepos as the liigliest privilege, 
could not be without influence on the formation of his character 
and opinions. V*ollaire,* according to his own expression, he * then 
rated above his real magnitude / but he was probably unconscious 
how perpetually both his tone of mind, and even his manner of 
expression, in which lie was ever endeavouring to point his stately 
and inflexible Knglish with the light and graceful irony of the 
Frenchman, were betraying his early adoration of the Patriarch ; 
and Voltaire little suspected that, in the plain and awkward Eng- 
lish boy, whose memory had retained, and whose indiscretion made 
public, one of bis fugitive poems, not yet intended for the vulgar 
ear, he was silently forming, not a disciple, yet a fellow-labourer, 
whose famp would cast at Igjist his own historic reputation into 
the*shade. 

The uncongenial profession of a militia captain, wJiIch was 
embraced by Gibbon on his return to England, neither diverted 
the bias of his mind from his historical pursuits, nor relaxed his 
unwearied industry. Though the ^ militia drum disturbed in 
the midst of an inquiry into ancient weights, measures, and coins, 
even these days of more than usual bodily activity and mental dis- 
traction were turned to account. In ^ his marchings and counter- 
marchings ^ from Winchester to Blandford, and from Blandford to 

Southampton, 
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Southampton, the young captain was studying the Memoires Mili- 
taires of M. Guichardt ; and, in his peaceful evolutions, laying in 
a store of military tactics hereafter to be applied to elucidate the 
campaigns of Julian and Beli^aritts, 

It was during his journey to Italy, which followed this military 
episode, that the secret suggestions, which already excited him to 
the hope of rivalling Robertson and Hume, then at the dawn of their 
fame — that those inward prophecyings refined into a more pro- 
found and settled consciousness of his vocation ; and it is remark- 
able how^ the tone of feeling in which the first grand conception of 
his work expanded upon his imagination — stamped, as it were, 
indelibly upon his mind, and moulded up with his inmost moral 
being — coloured the whole character of his future w ork. 

‘ It was/ he says, ‘at Rome, on tlie loth of October, 1764 , as I sat 
musing amidst the rnins of the Caintol, while tlie barefooted fryars were 
singing vespers in the Temple of Jupiter, that the idea of writing the 
decline and fall of the city first started to my mind/ — Miscellaneous 
Works, vol. i. p. 198 . « 

‘ Perhaps’ (observes M. Suard) ‘ it will not be difficult to trace, in 
the impressions from which the conception of the work arose, one of 
the causes of that war which Gibbon seems to have declared against 
Christianity ; the design of wdiich neither appears con'rormable to his 
character, little disj)osecl ^o party-spirit — nor to that moderation of 
thought and sentiment which led him in all things, particular as well 
as general, to view the advantages as well as the evil consequences. 
But, struck with a first impression. Gibbon, jn writing the history of 
the fall of the empire, saw in Christianity only an institution which 
had placed vespers, barefooted fryars, and processions, in the room of 
the magnificent ceremonies of the worship of Jupiter, and the triumphs 
of the (iapitol.^ 

There is truth as well as ingenuity in this observation. The Chris- 
tianity of which Gibbon had read w^as that of the angry polemical 
disputants of the two political creeds : that which he saw in the 
countries where ho spent a gr^at part of his life was the worn -out 
and decrepit Roman Catholicism of France and Italy ; a system 
beyond which the general mind was far advanced, and wRich had 
not — and, alas ! luj^not yet — been r^laced by any purer or more 
living form of Christianity. 

M. Villemaiii traces, in Gibbon's mute and unambitious parlia- 
mentary career, the ‘ coldness of his temperament,* and his / dead- 
ncss to all lofty and generous emotions/ This is not doing justice 
to Gibbon : on all subjects but two — the virtue of women and the 
magnanimity of Christians — his mind was alive to the noblest 
feelings of our nature ; and, though calmly, yet firmly laud consis- 
tently, arrayed on the side of humanity, of justice, and the best 
interests of mankind. Porsoii, whom we have before quoted, 
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his bitterest and most malignant critic, admits that, in his History, 

‘ his reflections are just and profound — he pleads eloquently for 
the rights of mankind and the duty of toleration ; nor does his 
humanity ever slumber unless wh«nwpmen are ravished and Chrk- 
tians persecuted/ 

‘ He entered the House of Commons ' (says the eloquent lecturer, 
M. Villemain) ‘in 17G4 : ho witnessed a great epoch in the British par- 
liament. Never, for more than half a century, had greater men ap- 
peared upon that arena ; never had higher interests inspired conviction 
and eloquence. The debates were pending concerning America : the 
generous insurrection of the colonies — the arbitrary and violent laws 
which had oppressed and driven them to despair — the dismemberment 
that menaced the empire : — What did Gibbon i He remained silent and 
ministerial ! — \a laugJi ] — Heaven forbid, gentlemen, tlj at by these words 
1 should throw too much discredit upon him. Nevertheless, it appears 
to me that, for a man whose vocation was tlie study of history and of 
the highest interests of mankind, never was a more pressing occasion 
offered ^^to enter into active life ; never were more grave and lofty 
questions which ought to have roused fhc passions of the soul, or 
awakened whatever warmth or talent it possessed.* 

A French liberal of the present day, now that time has unfolded 
the event and 4he extraordinary results of that great contest, will, 
of course, ascribe to unworthy motives, of to servility of character, 
Gibboi/s support of the government at that period and his ac- 
ceptance of place under Lord North, Let us, however, ex- 
amine the point* with j'eference to the stale of affairs at this 
particular time. That Gibbon’s mind, influenced, no doubt, by 
the inactivity of his body and the coolness of his constitutional 
temperament, was, in modern phrase, essentially conservative, we 
pretend not to deny. Few will now question that the conduct of 
the administration, which first provoked the contest with the colo- 
nies, was feeble, impolitic, and inconsistent — its demands had no 
vigour, its concessions no dignity ; but when the vital interests of 
the country appeared to be on the hazard^ men of the most noble 
and independent minds might think it a paramount duty to rally 
round t(?e government. To die colonists themselves, however they 
might resolutely, and mih thf free spirit whiefc^hey inherited from 
Britain, determine to abide the worst, the issu& of the contest 
appeared far more fraught with distress and danger than with 
advantage. They dreaded, at first, the separation as much as the 
mother-country ; and their true greatness consists in their tram- 
pling that dread under foot rather than yield one iota of what they 
considered their birthright. That Gibbon was conscientious in 
his votes may be fairly concluded from liis confidential correspon- 
dence ; — 

* We are plunging * (he writes in a letter to Mrs, Gibbon, his 
^ father’s 
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father^s widow) ‘ deeper and deeper int6 the great business of Atne- 
rica; and I have hitherto been a zealous though silent friend to the 
cause of government, which, in this instance^ I think the cause of 
England.* . . ‘ For my owlh part,* (he says to Mr. Holroyd,) ‘ I 

am more and more convinced "that we have both the right and the 
power on our side ; and that, though the effort may be accompanied 
with some melancholy circumstances, we are now ari;ived at the deci- 
sive moment of preserving, or of losing for ever, both our trade and 
empire.* 

In an Englishman, however he might deplore the fatal and 
imbecile measures which led to the comrilencement of the contest, 
at this crisis some generous and elevated emotions might be 
awakened on the side of the mother-countiy. The power, the 
political existence, of Britain seemed to be slaked on the issue of 
the contest. Events have shown that the proud anticipations of 
triumph, as well as the gloomy vaticinations of the fatal conse* 
quences inevitable from failure, were equally erroneous ; but the 
whole of Europe, as well as the majority of the English nation, 
were at the time convinced that, once embarked in the war, it was 
no longer the supremacy of the British parliament, but the w^ealth 
of the whole country — -the station of England as a first or third- 
rate power in Europe — which depended on its success : the star 
of Britain, if obscured iif America, would sink for ever below the 
political horizon. Nor was it only the fears, but the pride, of the 
country which had been roused ; and though that pride might be a 
blind and misguiding, at least it was no weak or ungenerous passion. 
The historian of tlie Decline and Fall of Rome, it may be said, 
with a mind so successfully occupied in the development of poli- 
tical results — so trained to estimate the remotest consequences of 
all changes in the social relations — who had read mankind, in 
history, on so vast and comprehensive a scale — ought to have 
been far beyond his age — to have anticipated the advantages to 
uiaiikitid from the generous^ rivalry of two great nations ; or, 
at all events, to have seen that the separation was, sootier or 
later, inevitable, and that it might, if then averted, ta^e place 
during some political crisis even more dangerous and fatal to 
British power. y«d Gibbon, howJ^er, been endowed with tliis 
gift of political prophecy, he would have stood, we suspect, alone. 
Neither Lord Chatham, nor even Burke himself, looked so far 
• below the horizon of passing events. We doubt, indeed, whether 
tho^e who have most profoundly studied the past are not the most 
cautious in predicting the future. The dread of change is fostered 
by tracing the immediate evil and misery inseparable from violent 
political convulsion, with the remote and uncertain development 
of its contingent advantages. It will be a happy time when the 
historian can look forward with untiembling hope, with fearless 
. . certainty, 
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certainty 9 to the peaceful progress of human improvement and 
civilization — to revolutions not dearly bought by years of strife 
and bloodshed. To Lord North, we would add, Gibbon seems 
to have felt the warmth of personal attachment. History will nof, 
perhaps, altogether ratify Gibbon's h^gh estimate of his character; 
but we cannot refrain from quoting the fine passage relating to the 
minister from the preface to the fourth (4to.) volume of the His- 
tory : — 

‘ Were I ambitious of any other patron than the public, I would 
inscribe this work to a statesman who, in a long, a stormy, and, at 
length, an unfortunate administration, had many political opponents, 
almost without a personal enemy; who has retained, in his fall from 
power, many faithful and disinterested friends ; and who, under the 
pressure of severe irifirmitjs enjoys the lively vigour of his mind, and 
the felicity of his incomparable temper. Lord North will permit me 
to express the feelings of friendship in the language of truth ; hut 
even truth and friendship sliould be silent if he still dispensed the 
favours of the crown.' 

But, after all, it is the parliamentary sifence as much as the poli- 
tical conduct of Gibbon which incurs the animadversion of M. Vil- 
lemain. The cause of that silence Gibbon has himself explained : 
— ^ After a fleeting illusive hope, prudence condemned me to ac- 
quiesce in the humble station of a mute. *I was not armed by na- 
ture and education with the intrepid energy of mind and voice^ — 

“ Vincentem strepitus, et natum rebus agendis." 

Timidity was fortified by pride ; and even the success of my j)cu 
discouraged the trial of my voice.' But, besides his physical 
inability, and the embarrassment of his high literary reputation, 
another cause, though it excites the surprise of M. Villemain — 
materially concurred in repressing his ambition. ‘ Upon the 
whole,* he writes to Mr. Holroyd, * though 1 still believe 1 shall 
try, 1 doubt whether nature, not that in some instances I am un- 
grateful, has given me the talents of an orator, and I feel that I 
came into parliament much too late to exert them.* ‘ Neverthe- 
less,’ observes M. Villemain, • he was not forty years old, he 
was only eight and thirty.* Ip Paris, this is unintelligible ; but 
we are greatly mistaken if ]\l. Villemain has noV^puched on the 
great point of difference which will maintain the superiority of 
the English parliament, as a school of political oratory, over 
the French chambers. It is in tiie tribune which demands a 
set and studied ouuion, and in the late period of life at wludi, 
by the limitation of the French law, members enter the chatti- 
bers, that we see the fatal bar to the training up of aspi- 
rants in the only real discipline for parliamentary distiuctign — - 
parliamentary debate. At every brilliant period of British oratory, 
the leading speakers have almost invariably commenced their' 

career 
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career long before the age of forty ; where there are exceptions 
to this rule, it is in general among those who have been bred to 
the kindred profession of the bar. Such is the verdict of general 
experience. Extraordinary periods of political excitement, like the 
French Revolution, may suddenly, as it were, mature the powders of 
older men, but it may be remembered that Mirabeau was by no means 
an unpractised speaker, and how many of the leading orators of that 
period, displaying in the midst of flashy and histrionic declamation 
so much of vigorous and powerful eloquence, had been avocats ! 

We have dwelt thus at length upon the criticisms of M. Ville- 
main, because his lectures, altliough bearing marks of haste, and 
that occasional sacrifice of taste to brilliancy,*' inseparable, per- 
haps, from popular addresses orally delivered, evince a much 
wider and more accurate acquaintance with English literature, 
than we usually find among the best-informed Frenchmen, flis 
criticism is of a high and generous, as well as extremely candid 
tone — his style, on the whole, singularly pure and attractive. In 
Paris, at least, his opinions cannot but be held in high authority ; 
and although he exposes with unsparing hand the faults of Gib- 
bon’s History, he is as eloquent and as just in his appreciation of 
its unrivalled merits. But to return to the great work itself, the 
Decline and b'all. 

The vastness, yet the liarmony of his design, is unquestionably 
that which distinguishes the work of Gibbon from all other great 
historical compositions. He has first bridged the abyss between 
ancient and modern times, and connecteeV together the two worlds 
of history. The great advantage which the classical historians 
possess over those of modern times is in unity of design, of 
course greatly facilitated by the narrower sphere to which their 
researches were confined. Herodotus takes, it is remarkable, 
the widest and the boldest range. Though the centre towards 
which his remotest inquiries radiate is the Persian invasion of 
Greece, yet he combines, afi it w'ere, the whole known, almost 


* Not to go back to the days of Pitt, and Fox, and Canning, the only three mem- 
bers of the present House of Commons who can lay claim to the high appellation of 
' orators, Sir R. Peel, Mr. Stanley, and Mr. Maipaulay, are hut fttifilliug the promise of 
a youth which was early practised in parfiaineiitary speaking ; and tne dearth 
of oratorical talenra. the reformed parliament may bo attributed, in great measure, 
to the mor5 advanced age at which the larger part of the new members have entered 
the house. For ourselves, wo have not discovered that they have made up by grave 
sagacity of judgment, or profound legislative wisdom, or even by more practical or 
business-like habits, fur the want of brilliant and animated eloquence ; but all practical 
exigence leads to the conclusion, tliat the close boroughs, if not the seed-beds of 
political independence, have been those of the highest parliamentary o^atorJ^ Among 
the few young men who have found their way into the present House of Commons, 
ve think we discern some signs of promise-more, at least, than among the veterans, 
who SM:cupy due level of hopeless mediocrity ; — and if, in the upper house, the Bishop of 
; llxeter has suddenly stood forth as a consummate orator— that solitary exception only 
f tHuftrates general applicability of our rule. 

, % the 
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tile whole habitable world within his range ; he ascends to the 
highest accessible peiiod of every national history, ot Egypt, 
of Persia, of Scythia, and though in a nianiier remarkably in^ 
arliticial, brings the whole at length to bear upon the declared 
object of his work. Hie other gr^at historians of Greece— W'e 
exclude the more modem compilers, like Diodorus Siculus- 
limited themselves to a single period, or at least to the contracted 
sphere of Grecian affairs. As far as the Jiarbariana trespassed 
within the Grecian boundary, or were necessarily mingled up with 
Grecian politics, they were admitted into the pale of Grecian his- 
tory ; but to 'rhucydides and to Xenophon, excepting in the Per- 
sian inroad of the latter, Greece was the world — a natural unity 
confined their narrative almost to chronological order, tlie episodes 
were of rare occurrence and extremely brief. To the Homan 
histoiians the course was equally clear and defined — Rome was 
their centre of unity ; and the uniformity with which the circle of 
th(j lioman dominion spread around, the regularity with which 
their civil polity expanded, forced, as ij. were, upon the Roman 
historian that plan which Polybius announces as the subject of his 
history, the means and the maimer by wliich the whole world be- 
came subject to the Roman sway. How different the com- 
plicated politick of the European kiiigdopis ! livery national his- 
tory, to be complete, must, in a certain sense, be the history of 
Europe ; there is no knowing to how remote a quarter it may be 
necessary to trace our most domestic events ; from a country, bow 
apparently discoilnected^ may originate the impulse which gives 
its direction to the whole course of afiairs. 

In imitation of his classical models, Gibbon places Home as 
the cardinal point from which his inquiries diverge, and to which 
they bear constant leference : yet how immeasurable the space 
over which his inquiiies range! how* complicaled, how confused, 
how apparently inextricable the causes which tend to the decline 
of the llonian empire I how countless the mtions W'hich swarm 
forth, ill mingling and indistinct hordes, constantly changing the 
geograpljical limits — incessantly confounding ilie natural boun- 
daries ! At first sight, the wljplc period, the whole state of the 
wodd seems to offer no more secure footing tb^ historical ad- 
venturer than the chaos of Milton — to be in a stale of irreclaim- 
able disorder, best described in the language of the poet: — 

• A dark 

Illiniitable oceaJn, without uound, ' 

Witliout (limeaBion^ where Icngtli, breadth, and height, 

And time, and place, are lost : wdiere eldest Night 
And Chaos, ancestors of Nature, hold 
Eternal anarchy, amidst the noise 
Of endless wars, and by confusion stand.’ 

; 


> 
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We feel that the unity, the harmony of narrative, which shall 
comprehend this period of social disorganization, must be ascribed 
entirely to the skill and luminous disposition of the historian. It 
ijf in this sublime Gothic architecture of his work, in which the 
bouridless range, the infinite Variety, the, at first sight, incongru- 
ous gorgeousness of the separate parts, nevertheless are all subor- 
dinate to one main and predominant idea, that Gibbon is un- 
rivalled. The manner in which he masses his materials, and 
arranges his facts in successive groups, not according to chronolo- 
gical order, but to their moral or political connexion ; the distinct- 
ness with which he marks his periods of gradually advancing decay ; 
the skill with which, though advancing on ‘separate parallels 
of history, he shows the common tendency of the slower or more 
rapid religious or civil innovations: — however these principles of 
composition may demand more than ordinary attention on the part 
of the reader, they can alone impress upon the memory the real 
course and the relative importance of the events. Whoever 
would justly appreciate tli^^ superiority of Gibbon V. lucid arrange- 
ment, should attempt to make his w ay through the regular but 
wearisome annals of Tillemoiit, or even the less ponderous 
volumes of Le Beau. Both these writers adhere almost entirely 
to chronological order ;^the consequence is, that'we are twenty 
times called upon to break off and resume the thread of six or 
eight wars in different parts of the empire — to suspend the opera- 
tions of a military expedition for a court intrigue ; to hurry away 
from a siege to a council ; and the same page 'places us in the 
middle of a campaign against the barbarians, and in the depths 
of the Monophysite controversy. In Gibbon it is not always easy 
to trace the exact dates,* but the course of events is ever clear and 
distinct ; like a skilful general, though his troops advance from 
the most remote and opposite quarters, they are constantly bear- 
ing down and concentrating themselves on one point, that which 
is still occupied by the ^namoi and by the waning powder of Rome. 
Whether he traces the progress of hostile religions — or leads from 
the shores of the Baltic, or the verge of the Chinese eu^pire, the 
successive hosts of barbarians—- though one wave has hardly 
burst and disjMfged itself, before* another swells up and •ap- 
proaches — all is made to flow in the same direction, and the im- 
pression which each makes upon the tottering fabric of the 
Roman greatness, connects their distant movements^ and mea- 
the relative importtmee assignetj to them in the panoramic 
history. The more peaceful and dida<jtic episodes on the develqp- 
pient of the Roman law, or even on ,the details of ecclesiastical liis- 
?tory, interpose themselves as resting-places or divisions between 
j ^^periojls of barbaric invasion, jn sh ort, though distracted 

editor*! marginal references, ^ Iqr tha way, might remedy thie. 

“ first 
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first by the two capitals, and afterwards by the formal partition of 
the empire, the extraordinary felicity of arrangement maintains 
an order and a regular progression. As our honzon expands to 
reveal to us the gathering tempests which are forming far beyond 
the, boundaries of the civilized world — as we follow their .succes- 
sive approach to the trembling frontier— the compressed and re- 
ceding line is still distinctly visible ; though gradually dismem- 
bered, and its broken fragments assuming the form of regular 
states and kingdoms, the real relation of those -kingdoms to the 
empire is maintained and defined ; and although the Roman do- 
minion has slirunkjnto little more than the province of Thrace — 
though the name of Rdme is confined in Italy to the walls of the 
city — yet it is still the memory, the shade of the Roman greatness, 
which extends over the wide sphere into which the historian ex- 
pands his later narrative ; the Whole blends into the unity, and is 
manifestly essential to the double catastrophe of his tragic drama. 

But the amplitude, the magnificence, or the harmony of design, 
are, though imposing, y^t unworthy olaims on our admiration, 
unless the details are tilled up with correctness and accuracy. No 
writer has been more severely tried on this point than Gibbon. 
He has umiergpne the triple scrutiny of theological zeal quickened 
by just resentment— of literary emulation#— and of that mean and 
insidious vanity which delights in detecting errors in writers of 
established fame. On the result of the trial we may be permitted 
to summon competent witnesses before we deliver our own judg- 
ment, * 

M. Guizot, in his preface, after staling that in France and 
Germany, as well as in Kngland, in the most enlightened countries 
of Europe, Gibbon is constantly cited as an authority, thus pro- 
ceeds : — 

* I have had occasion, during my labours, to consult the writings 
of philosophers, who have treated on the finances of the Roman em- 
pire ; of scholars who have investigated th% clironology ; of theolo- 
gians who have searched the depths of ecclesiastical history ; of 
writers op law who have studied with care the K^man jurisprudence; 
of Orientalists who have oceupyid themselves with the Arabians and 
theJKoran; of modem historians v/ho have enteivd upon extensive 
researches touching the crusades and their influencef**^each,of these 
writers has remarked and pointed out, m the History of the Decline and 
Pall rfthe Roman Empire, some negligences, some false pr imperfect^ 
viewSf some omissions, which it is impossible not to suppose volun^ 
tary; they have rectified some facts, combated with advantage * 
assertions; but in general they have taken the researches and Ad 
of Gibbon^^as their point of departure, or as proofs df Am 
searchefi, or of the new opinions which they have advanced^ , ^ ^ 

M. Oukot goes on to state hi* own impressions 

VOb* itf 0. ' ill. , 
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Gibbon’s history, and no authority will have greater weight with 
those to whom the extent and accuracy of tins most accom- 
plished man’s histoiical researches are known : — 

• ‘ After a first rapid perusal,* which allowed me to feel nothing but 
the interest of a narrative, always animated, and, notwithstanding its 
extent and the variety of objects which.it makes to pass before the 
view, always perspicuous — I entered upon a minute examination of the 
details of vvliich it was composed; and the opinion which 1 then formed 
was, 1 confess, singularly severe. 1 discovered, in certain chapters, 
errors which appeared to me sufficiently important and numerous to 
make me believe that ibey had been written with extreme negligence ; 
in others, 1 was struck with a certain tinge of partiality and preju- 
dice, wdiicli imported to the exposition of the facts that want of truth 
and justice, which the English express by their happy term 7msrepre~ 
sentation. Some imperfect (tronquecs') quotations ; some passages, 
omitted unintentionally or designedly, have cast a suspicion on the 
hoxKdsty (bo7i/ie foi) of the autlior; and his violatiomof the first law 
of liistory — increased to my eyes by the prolonged attention with which 
1 occupied myself with every phrase, every note, el^ery reflexion — 
caused me to form upon the whole work a judgment far too rigorous. 
After having finished my labours, 1 allowed some time to elapse 
before I reviewed the uholo. A second attentive an^l regular perusal 
of the entire work, of the notes of the author, and of those which 1 
had thought it right to subjoin, showed me how much I had exag- 
gerated the importance of the reproaches w’hich Gibbon really de- 
served ; I was struck with the same errors, the same partiality on cer- 
tain subjects ; but 1 had been far from dokig adequate justice to the 
immeiisity of his researches, the variety of his knowledge, and above 
all, to that truly philosopliical discrimination {jusksac (Vcsimt) which 
judges the past as it would judge the present; which does not per- 
mit itself to be blinded by the clouds which time gathers around the 
dead, and which prevent us from seeing that, under the toga, as under 
the modern dress, in the senate as in our councils, men were what 
they still are, and that events took place cigliteen centuries ago, as 
they take place in our days. * I then felt that his book, in spite of its 
faults, will ahvays be a noble w’ork — and that w^e may correct his er- 
rors and combat his prejudices, without ceasing to admi^, that few 
men have combined, if we are nptf»|o say in so high a degree, at 
least in a so complete, and so well regulated, tlie necessary 

qualifications for a waiter of history/ 

We have ourselves followed the track of Glbboi^through many 
parts of liis work ; we have read his authorities with constatU 
reference to his pages, and we inust pronounce our deliberate 
judgment, in terms of the highest admiration, of his general 
accuracy,* Many of his scemiug errors are almost inevitable, 

♦ Perhaps his view of the Crusades is ihks most inacettrat© portion of h|«,historyt 
riglit, Mr# Hallam has made a similar observation. 
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from the dose condensation of his matter. From the immense 
range of his history, it was sometimes necessary to compi^^ss into 
a single sentence, a whole vague and diffuse page of a Byzantine 
chronicler. Perhaps something of importance may thus escapo, 
and his expressions may not quite contain the whole substance of 
the quotation. His limits, at times, compel him to sketch ; where 
that is the case, it is not fair to expect the full details of the 
finished picture. At times he can only deal with important 
results ; and in his account of a war, it sometimes requires great at- 
tention to discover that the events, which seem to be comprehended 
in a single campaign, occupy several years. But this admirable 
skill in selecting and giving prominence to the points which are 
of real weight and importance — this distribution of light and 
shade — though perhaps it may occasionally betray him into vague 
and imperfect statements, is one of the highest excellencies of 
Gibbon’s historic manner. It is the more striking, when we 
pass from the w^orks of his chief authorities, where, after labouring 
through long, minute and wearisome dojcriptions of the accessary 
and subordinate circumstances, a single unmarked and undistin- 
guished sentence, which we may overlook from the inattention of 
fatigue, contains the great moral and political result. 

Gibboirs method of arrangement, though on the whole most 
favourable to the clear comprehension of the events, leads like- 
wise to apparent inaccuracy. That which we expect to find in 
one part is reseryed -for another. The estimate which we arc 
to form, depends on the^accuratc balance of statements in remote 
parts of the work ; and we have sometimes to correct and mo- 
dify opinions, formed from one chapter, by those of another.^ 
Yet, on the other hand, it is astonishing how rarely we detect 


* As an instance of this, we may select M. Guizot’s note on his chamder of Alex- 
ander Severus, in which, from iimtleution to tin's jiecuUanty in Gibbon’s system of 
composition, the critic has reproached Wm with ^he omission of certain facts, which 
appear in another part of his work, and instroiij^cr termkihan M. Guizot’s. * Alexan- 
der received into his chapel all the roli| 2 ^iuns (cultos) which prevailed in the empire. 
He adniitte^ Jesus Christ, Abraham, Orpheus, Apollonius of Tyana, &c, U is almost 
certain that his mother Mammaca had iijjitructed him in the morality of Christianity. 
. . . Gibbon has not noticed this cirtumstance,^ &c. Ac. 8uch is M, Guisot’s note 
to chapter vi. of the history. In the memorable sixteenth chaptert‘*a,fter discussing the 
Christianity of Mammaea, which he gives some valid reason for disbemjviugf and after 
describing her iute^iew with Origen, and the favourable hearing which she gave to his. 
etoqvmt eat^kortat^s^ Gibbon thus proceeds : — * The sentiments of Mammaia were 
adopted by her eon Alexonder, the philosophic devotion of that empror was 
marked hy a singular but inj.uljcious regard for the Christian religion. .In hqi do- 
mestic chajTel he placed the statues of Abraham, of Orpheus, of Apollonius, of 
Christ, as an honour justly due to those respectable sages, who Imd instructed mankind 
inihe various modes of addressing their homage to the Supreme and Universal Htity; 
^ fmrtit foith as well as worship was openfy professed etnd practised aimn^ huf 
hold, HiShopa, perhaps for the hrst time, were seen at court/ &c. ^ 

u 2 'fppnreW: 
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apparent contradiction ; the mind of the author has already har- 
monized the whole result to truth and proljabillty ; the general 
impression is almost invariably the same. The quotations of Gib- 
bon have likewise been callcd^n qViestion — we have in general been 
more inclined to admire their exactitude, than to complain of 
their indistinctness, or incompleteness. Where they are imper- 
fect, it is oftener from the study of brevity, and from the desire 
of compressing the substance of his notes into pointed and em- 
phatic sentences, than from dishonesty, or iincandid suppression of 
truth. 

These observations apply more particularly ^o the accuracy and 
fidelity of the historian as to his facts ; his inferences, of course, 
are more liable to exception. It is almost impossible to trace the 
line between unfairness and unfaithfulness ; between intentional 
misrepresentation, and undesigned false colouring. The relative 
In^gnitude and importance of events must, in some respect, depend 
upon the mind before which they arc presented ; the estimate of 
^baffftcter, on the habit's rfnd feelings of the reader. Christians, 
like M, Guizot and ourselves, will see some things and some per- 
sons in a dift'erent light from the historian of the Decline and 
Fall, We may deplore the bias of his mind ; we may, ourselves, 
be on our guard agaiust^the danger of being misled, and be anxious 
to warn less wary readers against the same perils ; but we must 
not confound this secret and unconscious departure from truth, 
with the deliberate violation of that, which is the only title of an 
historian to our confidence. Gibbon, we wdll fearlessly assert, is 
rarely, if ever, chargeable even with the suppression of any ma- 
terial fact, which bears upon individual character ; he may, with 
apparently invidious hostility, enhance the errors and crimes, and 
disparage the \irtues of ccitain persons; yet he in general leaves 
us the materials for forming a fairer judgment ; and if he is not 
«je|cempt from his own prejudices, perhaps w'e might write passions, 
itmust be candidly aekrow^ledged, that his philosophical bigotry 
is not more unjust than the theological partialities of those eccle- 
siastical writers who were* before in undisputed possession of this 
province of history. * » 

,, We are lj^M<*^ialurally sed to that great misrepresentation which 
pervades his history — his false estimate of the nature and influence 
of Christianity, But before we enter on this pointjlwe wotild fully 
acknowledge the justice of certain other charges, which admit of 
no extenuation. It may be difficult to give a just and properly 
repulsive picture of a depraved and licentious period, without of- 
fending the scrupulous delicacy of modern manners ; but it cannot 
be denied that especially the latter volumes of Gibbon are loaded 
: with much unnecessary indecency. Our readers will permit us 

to 
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to drop the veil on this subject, but vve cannot help alluding to a 
kindred deliciency in moral sensibility, which is almost equally 
oflensive to the pure and generous mind — -the perpetual vulgar and 
sarcastic depreciation of female ^:)uijty. This is as repugnant U) 
taste as to moral feeling. It was learned in the school of Voltaire, 
and at best was only a heavy and ungraceful imitation of his man- 
ner, altogether beneath the real dignity of history. That which 
might extort a smile in the light tale, in ‘ Candide,* or tiie ‘ In- 
genu,^ was as incongruous as repulsive in the stately periods of 
the Decline and Fall. 

The effect of Gibbon’s hostility towards Christianity upon the 
character of his history has been lirst fairly and justly appreciated 
by his French critics. What their complaints dwell upon is not 
so much his insidious description of the means by which it was 
propagated, as a general false estimate of its inlluence upon the 
social and even political state of mankind. Here the matter has 
chiefly been considered in a poleurical spirit ; — abroad in a more 
enlarged, a more philosophical, and, riiereforc, in a more wisely 
Christian point of view — 

‘ Via prima salutis, 

Quod minime reris, Grai^ paxidetur ab urbe.* 

It is remarkable that in the midst oi» the indignation of the 
better part of our community, at the publication of the lirst vo- 
lumes of the Decline and Fall, the more distinguished theo- 
logical writers of the country stood aloof, while the first ranks 
were filled by rash and feeble volunteers. Gibbon, with a single 
discharge from his ponderous artillery of learning and sarcasm, 
laid prostrate the whole disorderly squadron. The Davises, the 
Chelsums, and the Travises shrunk back into their former insig- 
nificance. Their plan of attack was as misjudging as their con- 
duct of it was imbecile. With a very slender stock of learning, 
hurried together for the occasion, they ventuied to impeach the 
accuracy, and to condemn the false <][Viotations, of a scholar, vrhose 
mind was thoroughly saturated with every kind of knowledge which 
could betir upon his subject ; and they couVl oJ)ly make up in spleen 
and intemperance for their Jfoientable deficiency in all the true 
qualifications for defendeis of Chrisiianity. Wa^n alone had 
the good taste to maintain towards \u» antagonist the Hignified 
courtesy whicb belonged to his literary character; and the judg- 
ment to confine his ‘ Apology ^ to one specific point — the inade- 
quacy of Gibbon's arguments to account, from mere human 
causes, for the propagation of Christianity. But we are not sure 
that Watson himself has not unconsciously been betrayed, by 
the consummate skill of his antagonist, to advance beyond timt 

which 
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\vhich is the really impregnable position, and to carry on the 
contest on a far less advantageous ground. The ai t of Gibbon, or 
at least the unfair impression produced by these two memorable 
rfiapters, consists in confoundingtogether, in one indistinguishable 
mass, the origin and apostolic propagation of the new religion, 
with its later progress. No argument for the divine authority of 
Christianity has been urged with greater force, or developed with 
higher eloquence, than that deduced from its primary develops 
inent, eJcpIicable on no other hypothesis than a heavenly origin, and 
from its rapid extension through great part of the Roman empire, 
Jlut this argiiment--^nc, when confined within reasonable limits, 
of unanswerable force — becomes more feeble and disputable in 
proportion as it recedes from the birth-place, as it were, of the re*- 
ligion. The further Christianity advanced, the more causes purely 
human were enlisted in its favour ; nor can it be doubted that those 
expounded with such artful exclusiveness by Gibbon did concur 
most essentially to its establishment. It is in the Christian dis- 
pensation, as in the material world, Jn both, it is as the great first 
Cause that the Deity is most undeniably manifest. When once 
launched in regular motion upon the bosom of space, and en- 
dowed with all their properties and relations gf weight and 
mutual attraction, the 4ieavenly bodies appear to pursue their 
courses according to secondary laws, which account for all their 
sublime regularity ; so Christianity proclaims its Divine Author 
chiefly in its first origin and development ; when it had once re- 
ceived its impulse from above — when it had once been infused into 
the minds of its first teachers — when it had gained full possession 
of the reason and aflections of the favoured few, it might and 
to the Protestant, the rational Christian, it is impossible to define 
when it really was — left to make its w'ay by its native force, under the 
ordinary secret agencies of all-ruling Providence. The main ques- 
tion, the divine origin of the religion, was dexterously eluded, or 
speciously conceded by Gibbon ; his plan enabled him to com- 
mence his account, in most parts, below the apostolic times ; and 
it was only by the strength of the dark colouring with which he 
brought out th^ailings and the folUtoe of the succeeding ages, that 
a shadow of iMubt and suspicion was throw n back upon the pri- 
mitive perbd of Christianity. 

* The theologian/ says Gibbon, ‘ may indulge the pleasing task of 
describing religion as she descended from heaven, arrayed in her 
native purity ; a more melancholy duty Is imposed upon the historian : 
•^he must discover the inevitable mixture of error and corruption. 
Which she contracted in a long residence o|)ou earth among a weak 
and degen^trate race of beings/ 

Divest 
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Divest this passage of the latent sarcasm betrayed by the subsequent 
tone of the whole disquisition, and it might commence a Christian 
history written in the most Christian spirit ol' candour. But as 
the historian, by seeming to respect,, yet dexterously confoutiding 
the limits of the sacred land, contrived to insinuate that it 
an Utopia, which had no existence but in the imagination of the 
theologian — as he sngypsted rather than affirmed that the days of 
Christian purity were a kind of poetic golden age ; — so the theolo- 
gian, by venturing too far into the domain of the historian, uas 
obliged to contest points on which lie had little chance of victory, 
— to deny facts eslybiishcd on unshaken evidence — and thence, to 
retire, if not with the shame of defeat, yet with but doubtful 
and imperfect success. 

With the solitary, and partial exception of the Bishop of Llaii- 
daff, the more able writeis of the English church, it has been said, 
stood aloof in this contest ; — they may have been conscious that 
ecclesiastical history was not their stiong ground ; — that brunch of 
study had been comparatively ueglectefi, since the heat of con- 
troversy between the rival churches had subsided ; — the learning 
of Horsley himself was, we suspect, rather hastily drawn together 
for his contest , with Priestley; and though it ensured him a su- 
periority over so superticial and ill-groundid an antagonist, was not 
the profound and mature result of researches pieviously directed 
to the subject. But these divines estimated the real nature of the 
controversy, as ivuch more wisely, as, if they had meddled in it, 
they would have conducted their battle more ably than tlie actual 
champions. Paley, with his intuitive sagacity, saw through the 
whole case — his emphatic sentence, ‘ who can refute a sneer,* 
contains as much truth as point. Gibbon, in fact, is unanswer- 
able by the ordinary arts of controversy. Jt is not by minute nib- 
bling at a mutilated quotation, by contesting an incorrect state- 
ment, or even disputing an unfair inference, that his learning can 
be impeached, his authority shaken, ‘or the general impression of 
his work weakened or neutralized. Nothing less is wanting than a 
Christiair account of the w hole period, written in an attractive style, 
and in a vein of true philosopRy, fairly tracing and constantly es- 
timating the real effects of the Christian religion on the mind, man- 
ners, and destinies of mankind. It must be a history atteifipted on 
a totally different p|an from any yet published in this country ; or 
indeed, with complete success, elsewhere. It must be very unlike 
the dr^ poleriiic manner of Mosheim, and the more animated but 
uncritical and sectarian work of Milner. It must obtain its triumph, 
not by writing down those parts of history on which Gibbon has 
lavished all the Jfower and splendour of his style, but by writing 

up 
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up Christianity to its proper place in the annals of human civili* 
zation. For here is the radical defect in the Decline and Fall. 
Christianity alone receives no embellishment from the magic of 
Gibbon’s language ; bis imagination is dead to its moral dignity ; 
it is kept down by a general tone of jealous disparagement. Or 
neutralized by a painfully elaborate exposition of its darker and 
degenerate periods. There are occasions, indeed, when its pure 
and exalted humanity, when its manifestly beneficial influence, can 
compel even him, as it were, to fairness, and kindle his unguarded 
eloquence to its usual fervour; but in general he soon relapses into 
a frigid and passionless apathy: affects an ostentatiously severe 
impartiality ; notes all the faults of Christians in every age with 
bitter and almost malignant sarcasm ; reluctantly, and with ex- 
ception and reservation, admits their claim to admiration. This in- 
extricable bias appears even to influence his manner of composition. 
While all the other assailants of the Roman empire, whether war- 
like or religious, the Goth, the Hun, the Arab, the Tartar, Alaric 
and Attila, Mahomet, and^Zengis, and Tamerlane, are each intro- 
duced upon the scene almost with dramatic animation — their pro-^* 
gress related in a full, complete, and unbroken narrative — the 
triumph of Christianity alone takes the form of a cold and critical 
disquisition. The succ^isses of barbarous energy and brute force 
call forth all the consummate skill of composition ; — while the moral 
triumphs of Christian benevolence — the tranquil heroism of endu- 
rance, the blameless purity, the contempt of gpilty fame and of 
honours destructive to the human race, w^iich, had they assumed 
the proud name of philosophy, would have been blazoned in his 
brightest words, but because they own religion as their prin- 
ciple, sink into narrow asceticism — the glories of Christianity, 
in short, touch on no chord in the heart of the writer; his 
imagination remains unkindled ; his words, though they maintain 
their stately and measuied march, have become cool, argumenta- 
tive, and inanimate. .W^e Would not obscure one hue of that 
gorgeous colouring in wjnch Gibbon has invested the dying forms 
of Paganism ; nor darken one paragraph in his splendid view of 
the rise and progress of MahomOt^^nism ; we would only have 
wished that thp^ame equal justice had been done to Christianity ; 
that its Ical^iaracter and deeply penetrating influence had been 
traced with the same philosophical sagacity, and represented with 
more sober, as would become its quiet course, and perhaps less 
picturesque^ but still with lively and attractive descriptiveness. He 
might have thrown aside with tlie same scorn the mass of ecclesias- 
tical fiction which envelopes the early history of the church, stripped 
ofl' the legendary romance, and brought out the Iscis in their pri-^ 
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mitive nakedness and simplicity — if he had but allowed those facts 
the benefit of the glowing eloquence which he denied to them 
alone* He might have annihilated the whole fabric of post-apos- 
tolic miracles^ if he had left utiinjured by sarcastic insinuation 
those of the New Testament; he might have cashiered, with 
Dodwell, the whole host of martyrs, which owe their existence to 
the prodigal invention of later days, had he but bestowed fair room, 
and dwelt W'ith his ordinary energy, on the sufferings of the genuine 
witnesses to the truth of Christianity, the Polycarps or the martyrs 
of Vienne. » 

M. de Chateaubriand once entertained the noble ambition of 
writing a iiistory, which, while maintaining a high and philoso- 
phic tone, should do justice to the influence of Christianity on the 
civilization of mankind. Some fragments, the premieres dhaiiches 
of his great work, which advanced age and political vicissitudes 
had made him despair of completing, were published tw'o or three 
years ago, under the title of Etudes Histori^nes, They consist of 
Discourses on the Fall of the Roman Empire, the birth and pro- 
gress of Christianity, and the Invasion of the Barbarians, followed 
by — (the most valuable part of the volume) — a ‘ Philosophical Ana- 
lysis ’ {Analyse Eaisonnee) of the History of France. M. Chateau- 
briand may appear to possess some qualifications w'liich might 
entitle him to cope with the author of the Decline and Fall — a style 
of singular sweetness and purity, powers of vivid description, and 
occasionally a happy senteiitiousiiess, though perhaps better suited 
for a political pamphlet than for the flowing ease and dignified 
tone of history. The author of the ^ Martyrs^ and the * Genie 
du Chrisfianisme/ could not be expected to be wanting either 
ill zeal for the cause of Christianity, or the power of investing 
its progress in glowing colours. But for the high vocation of 
an historian we are constrained to confess that M, Chateau- 
briand labours under such irremediable defects, that we cannot 
regret the abandonment of his magnificttiit scheme. His mind 
is essentially imaginative and poetic; he cannot submit to the 
patient mvestigation, still less to the self-sacrifice required in an 
honest inquirer into historic ^ruth. He is a writer for t ffect, 
and no story, however plainly legendary, howevtc long exploded 
by sober criticism, is excluded from his pages, prSviddd it will 
embellish a description or heighten a contrast. His reason is the 
bond^slave of his fancy and his passions. Much of the argu- 
ment in his 6e?me du Chiistianisme is to prove the truth of 
Christianity, from its equality if not its superiority to paganism, 
as a subject of poetic inspiration. 'I'he veracity of the gospels 
is risked on the balance of merit between Tasso and Miitoti, 
against Homer and Virgil. Such a work might produce an itn- 
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pression in his own country, and its popularity shows how Well 
suited it was for its native atmosphere. But where, as with us, 
religion is more an affair of the reason — however we may read with 
interest some of the parallel passages adduced from the great poets 
of each age by the Christian critic — however we may admire tlm 
felicity with which he has, at times, handled the more convincing 
argument, the moral influences of Christianity — yet our Protestant 
tone of rehgious feeling, instead of joining in the applause lavished 
even by the unbelievers of his countrymen upon the Genie du 
Chrisiianismey can scarcely disguise astonishment, not so much 
at its extensive and lasting literaiy success, as .at its passing for a 
powerful and satisfactory defence of the faith of the New Testa,-^ 
incnt. 

The Christianity of M. Chateaubriand, how'ever at times ititiay 
endeavour to expand to a more philosophic tone, is essentially 
the old poetic faith of the middle ages. It has a sacred reve- 
rence for tradition, especially if the tradition be striking and pic^ 
turesque, altogether irrecdncilabic with the investigation of his- 
toric truth. Legends which had long sunk into neglect and 
oblivion among the sounder scholars of his own church^incidents 
which by the universal consent of all learned men have silently 
been excluded from aifthentic Christian history — revive again, 
and, ill tiie iiiiietoenlh century, resume their place as if they had 
never been contested. Tillemont himself might pass for a sceptic, 
for he has ventured to hesitate as to much of the leligious ro- 
mance, reinstated without one hint of compunctious doubt by 
this imqueslioning disciple of Baronius. We will allege, as a 
single example, the magisterial dictation of the following sentence, 
in which the plainest truths of the apostolic history are mingled 
up with unaccountable inaccuracies, and tales as destitute of 
authority as of credibility : — 

‘ The first martyrdom took ^jlace in the person of St. Stephen ; the 
first heresy declared itself through Simon the Magician, and was fol- 
lowed by that of Apollonius of Tyana' — (thfe Christianity of this phi- 
losophic charlatan is, we presume, a discovery of ouraiithory; * Saul, 
from a i)ersecutor, became the apostle W,;the Gentiles under the famous 
name of Paul^^^i^ilate sent to Rome the Acts of the trial of the Son 
of Mary ;*Tib^ius proposed to the senate to place Jesus Christ in the 
number of the god.s. And the Roman history has been ignorant of 
these facts !* 

As to the civil history of the first period, M. de Chateaubriand 
has borne, perhaps unintentional, testimony to the extent ntid 
accuracy of Gibbon’s research, by adopting the whole as the 
groundwork of his own plan. His first chapters are but m 
struct, not always accurate, of the splendid view of the slate of 
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the Roman empire, and a meagre epitome of the lives of the 
Cmsats who succeeded Hadrian and the Antouines, almost en- 
tirely from the first volume of the ^ Decline and Tall/ 

It appears to have been M. de Chateaubriand’s plan to have 
maintained a perpetual contrast between the outward splendour 
yet gradual decay of Pagan Koine, and the worldly obscurity, 
yet still expanding progress and influence of Christianity* His 
first sentence describes, in his peculiar style, the twelve poor 
legislators, who set oft* ‘ naked, and with a staff in their hands,’ to 
instruct the nations, and renew the face of the kingdoms. It is 
followed by a striking passage, too epigrammatic perhaps for the 
flowing narrative of history : we shall retain the language of the 
original 

‘ Depuis long-temps Rome rcpublicaine avait nlpudit* la liberty, 
pour devenir ia conc*ubine des tyrans ; la grandeur de son premier 
divorce lui a du moins servi d’excuse. Cesar est Thomme le plus com- 
plet de riiistoire, parce qu'il rdanit le triple genie du politique, de 
I’dcrivain, et du guerrier. MalbeureiAernent Cesar fut corrompu 
comme son aiecle; s'il fut ne au temps des moeurs, il edt cte Ic rival 
des Ciriciunatus et des Fabricius, car il avait tous les genres de force. 
Mais quand il ^arut a Rome, la vertu etait passee ; il ne trouva plus 
quo la gloire : il la prit, faute de mieux.’ ^ 

In the same manner, after a description of tin; vices and crimes 
of Tiberius, he introduces the verses of St. .lohn’s gospel which 
relate the crucifixion of our Lord, and thus proceeds : — 

* A eette narration on ne* sent plus le langage et les idees des histo- 
riens Grecs et Roraains ; on entre dans de regions inconnues. Deux 
mondes etrangement divers se presentent ici ii la fois : Jesus Christ 
sur la croix, Tibere a Caprde.’ 

But the effect of this antithesis is lost after a few paragraphs ; 
and the constant opposition and set off, at it were, of extracts 
from the Fatheis and the inartyrologists against the profane Jiis- 
toriaus of the empire, only make ils look back with the greater 
regret and admiration on the more lucid and discriminating ar- 
rangemiint of Gibbon. 

The oratorical or poetic of contrast prevails through the 

wBole W'ork of M. de Cliatcaubriand. In two parallel chapters, he 
proposed to have placed in opposition the manners df the i^agans 
and of the Christians ; but in their present form, they are eollec- 
tioiis for such dissertations rather than dissei tations — the uri- 
wrought materials rather than the finished woik of history. In 
bis view of the former, it might almost appear that the Christian 
writer w^ould generously justify his rival from that which we have 
always considered among the most serious charges against his me- 
mory. The moral iiulignaliou of M. de Chateaubriand is as Imie 

scrupulous 
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Si^upulpus as to the naked details of heathen licentiousness as the 
apeptic historian. There are passages in the notes to the Etudes His-^ 
toriqueSf veiled it is true, as Gibbon himself pleaded, in the learn^4 
languages — or rather in one, learned language, for the V iscount 
scarcely ever ventures on Greek originals — there are extracts from 
the classic writers which would almost have made Gibbon blush* 
As the pagan manners are painted in the darkest, so are the 
Christian in the brightest possible light. But M. de Chateaubriand 
either declined, or did not comprehend within his plan, that 
which, however diflicult^ seems to us among the most interesting 
inquiries belonging to the histoiy of the period; the gradual iiir 
terworking of Christianity into the whole sociaf system — the slow 
and silent change in opinion and usage, in the most trivial as well 
as the most important affairs of life, which distinguishes the pew 
from tire ancient world. It is comparatively casy^ but far from 
satisfactory to the curious inquirer into the progress of the human 
mind, to describe the two extremes ; the high-toned morality, 
and the more peculiar riu*3 and ceremonies of Christianity — the 
corrupt manners, the spectacles, the religious pomps of paganism; 
but we have as yet no complete, candid, and philosophical descrip- 
tion of the 7noral revolution — of the process by which Christianity 
subdued heathenism — the time and the extent to whith hea- 
thenism continued lurking in the bosom of Christianity, or 
treacherously admitted Christianity into its forms while its spirit 
remained unaltered ; — the operation of the new religion upon the 
social relations of life, the condition of the female sex, upon the 
slave population, and that of the different classes of society ; — the 
degree and manner in which Christianity contributed to the decline 
of the Roman civil power ; — -its influence in the formation of the 
new political system of Europe; a just discriniinalion between 
that which is essential and what is wholly extraneous to ge* 
iiuine Christianity — mohasticism, for instance, with its bene- 
ficial as well as detrimental viffects ; — in short, the history of the 
moral, the social, the political influences of the religion of 
Christ. On such subjects, ecclesiastical history, busy, with its 
polemical quarrels, or tracing only ^he antiquities of its exter- 
nal ceremonid, has in general maintained a total silence. On 
some of •theie Gibbon has entered with his usual profound re- 
search andS masterly power of generalization : but his prejudices, 
on the one hand, swayed his more dispassionate judgment; -and, 
on the other, the extent of his plan, and the rapidity >yith which 
he was constrained to pass over vast periods, prevented him ; from 
entering into tliat copious particularity of detail, which can alone 
fairly represent the manners, the actual life of each successive 
period* Such a work would require llie patieut indusjtry wfiich 

would 
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would not shrink from the vast array of folios that bear the names 
of the Fathers ; which, however, we are persuaded, w'ould aflFord 
ample and very curious materials for any one who would read them, 
not merely as theological aiithoiitiss, but as records of existing 
manners ; and this laborious industry must be united with that 
intuitive quickness of perception which detects the bearing of the 
most minute facts, combines the most remote incidents, and 
moulds from the whole a vivid and accurate representation of the 
times. 

How vague in general is our notion of this the most remarkable 
change wdiich has. ever been wrought in the state of mankind ! 
The violent and rapid conquests of Mohammedanism are clear 
and intelligible ; a conquering nation overruns a great part of 
the world, and establishes its faith upon the ruins which its 
arms have made. 'J'he triumph of Christianity is the secret 
progress of opinion, working at first no change in the existing 
forms or relations of society, but gradually detaching individuals, 
cities, nations, from their ancestral faith ; still growing in nu- 
merical superiority, compressing the inert resistance of its an- 
tagonist into a narrower compass ; not sweeping clear and leveU 
ling the ground for the erection of its new system, but springing 
up, as it were, like a fresh growth of vigorous trees above a de- 
caying forest, w'hich gradually withers down into a thin and 
perishing underwood, till at length it entirely dies away — or only 
hangs a few parasitical branches upon the stately grove which has 
succeeded to its place* and 'honours. Gibbon has, to a certain 
extent, traced the waning strength and dying struggles of pa- 
ganism, for instance at the time of the celebrated Symmachus, 
in the city of Rome — he has marked the different periods when 
the strong power of the law changed hands, and long proscribed 
Christianity began in its turn to proscribe expiring paganistti ; 
but the vivid interest of these rapid glances into the inner frame** 
work and secret workings of society excites rather than satisfies 
the curiosity. We would behold still nearer, and in more living 
detail, ahe gradually deserted, tlie slowly crumbling temples of 
antiquity — the expansion o£ Ihe Christian church, from the days 
wRen it hid its persecuted head in the catacomb or the cavern, till 
it biiilt its gorgeous shrine by the side of the Capitol, or towering 
over the oriental palaces of Byzantium. Nor is it merely its in- 
fluenOe in correcting the corrupt ifiass of the ancient society— ‘in 
inspiring a new moral life into the decrepitude of the old Ronlap 
wotld 5 — its new modifications are as constructive of various and 
more perfect forms, as destructive of the old ; under its inftuefice 
grows tip a new system of society j it alike blends itself with the 
strongest bonds which hold together the social system Vthe Jaws 
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and constitutions of nations~an(i with the slenderest and finest 
threads of the closer relations of life. 

We would here borrow, to illustrate and confirm our own 
views, the eloquent and beautifiul languageof M. de Chateaubriand, 
We gladly seize the opportunity of compensating for the less flat- 
tering tone of our former remarks, by this brilliant extract. Had 
the execution of this part of his plan promised to equal the con-» 
ception, we should have lamented, most sincerely, the interruption 
of his labours. 

‘ Tout change avec le Christianisme {h ne le considerer que comme 
un fait hiimain) : Pesclavage cesse d’etre le droit connnun ; la femme 
reprend son rang dans la vie civile et sociale ; Tegalite, principe 
inconnu des anciena, est proclamee. La prostitution l^jgale, Texpo-^ 
sitiou des enfans, le ineurtre autorise dans lea jeux publics et dan;s la 
famille, I’arbitraire dans le supplice des condamnes, sont successive- 
ment extirpes des codes et des mceurs. On sort de la civilisation 
puerile, corruptricc, faussc, et privee de la societt' antique, pour entrer 
dans la route de la civilisatio^i raisorinable, morale, vraie, et geiierale 
de la societe moderne ; on est alle des dieux a Dieu, 

‘ II n y a qu un seul exemple dans I’liistoire, d’une transformation 
complete de la religion d’un people dominateur et civilise ; cet 
exemple se trouve dans rttablissement du Christianismo sur lea debris 
des idolS-tries dont Tempife Remain etait infecte. Sous ce seul rap- 
port quel esprit un peu grav(3 ne s’enquerrait de ce pbe'nom^ne ? Le 
Christianisme ne virit point pour la societe, ainsi que Jesus Christ vient 
pour les Hines, comme un voleur; il vint en plein jpur, au milieu de 
toutes les lumieres, au plus baut ptbiode de'^la grandeur latine. Ce 
n’est point une horde des bois qu’ii vu d’abord attaquer — (la, il ira aussi 
quand il le faudra); c est h la vieille civilisation de la Jude'e, de rpygypte, 
de'iaGrece et de Tltalie, qu’ii porte ses coups. En moius de trois 
eiecies la conquf^te s’acbeve, et le Christianisme depasse les limites de 
I’enipire Romain. La cause eibciente de son succes rapide ct general 
est celle-ci ; le Christianisme se compose de la plus haute et de la plus 
abstraite pbilosopbie par rapport la nature divine, et de la plus 
parfaite morale relativembnt h la nature bumaine ; or ces deux cboses 
ne s’etaient jamais trouvees reunics dans une m^me religion; de sorte 
que cette religion convint aux Ecoles spt^culatives et conternplatives 
dont elle remplaqait les initiations ; foule poliede dont elle corri- 
geait les moeur^ ; h, la population barbarc'dont elle ebarmait la simplieite 

et tempera it la fougue Comment cela s’est il opdr6 ? 

Quelle a dtfe la lutte des deux religions? que se sont-ellefl prHte* qUe 
se sont-elles enlevd ? Comment le Christianisme, passd de son Hge 
*hdroique h spn Hge d’intelligenee, dii temps de ses intrepides martyrs 
au temps de ses grands genies, comment a-t-il vaincu les bpurreaux et 
les philosophes ? comment a-t-il pdnetre a la fois tons les entendetn^na, 
tons les usages, toutes les moeurs, tous les arts, toutes les sciences, 
toutes les lois— criminelles, civiles, et politiques ? * 
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It is this change, traced in its inward working into the universal 
mind, and then working outward into all the forms and expressions 
of the general sentiment, into every detail of private and public life, 
which wc consider the genuine -silly ect of Christian history ; ^ 
supplement or commentary of this nature ou the History of the 
Decline and Fall, can alone completely expose its unfairness, and 
do justice to that part of it, which, though far from the least elabo- 
rate, is unquestionably the most defective. Even such a w'ork, as its 
scope and limits would be confined, would by no means supersede or 
supply the place of Gibbon — it would run parallel to it, and by its 
own inherent interest might even rival it, though commended by 
less general brilliancy of execution. But w here shall we find that 
triple union of genius, of philosophy, and of religion, which must 
preside over the successful treatment of so noble an histoiic sub» 
ject — of genius, which can condescend to the most laborious and 
German detail of inquiry, yet give a living and attractive form to 
the materials which it has thus toiled to collect; of philosophy, 
which shall be superior to all temporary infiuence, to the [lassing 
sentiment and prevalent phraseology of the day, but shall be based 
in a deep and intimate acquaintance with the real nature, with 
the psychology of universal man ; of religion, which shall alike 
rise above the passions and the language of the time, disdain 
all that is extraneous, and discriminate all that is the mere formal 
part in the development of Christianity — while it shall pre- 
serve a profound sentiment of its essential spiiit, and be fully 
pervaded with its true afid perfect Catholicism ? 

As then the History of the Decline and Fall must retain posses- 
sion of the extensive field which it holds by the indefeasible right 
of conquest, achieved by unrivalled genius as well as by the tenure 
of unshaken confidence in the depth and accuracy of the author’s re- 
searches, it may be matter of surprise that a foreign writer has been 
the first to attempt, with any degree of success, to neutralise what 
is objectionable in it — to correct, in ir body of notes, the erroneous, 
and expand the less philosophical views of Gibbon, more particu- 
larly as tj) the progress and influence of Christianity — and finally, to 
bring up this great work, wh|H& it is inevitably defective from the 
want of materials, which have since come to light, to the high 
level of modern historic knowledge. The first part df hfe under- 
taking M. Guizot has accomplished with erudition, judgment, and 
right feeling. M. Guizot is a Protestant, a liberal and rational 
Christian ; for we cannot consent to give up the hitter epithet to 
that modern school, whom theh* opponents ought rather to charge 
with irrationalism, as assigning inadequate causes for the leading 
events in religious history, and substituting untenable hj^poiheses 
for the received belief of the Christian w^orld. The editor of 

Gibbon 
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Gibbon, if free from ecclesiastical prejudice or theologic jealousy, 
asserts boldly and maintains with judgment the truth and divine 
origin of the Christian faith, which, as an historian, he has 
studied in one of its most convincing lines of evidence, its bene- 
ficial influence on human affairs. 

It is no small advantage, more particularly on the Continent, 
to have this great point contested against Gibbon by an author 
not only not liable to suspicion of professional bias, but not 
composing under the awe of that strong popular sentiment which 
in this country is jealous even of any departure from the or- 
dinary language, from the conventional manner of writing on 
a religious subject. Though we would willingly suppose that 
the minds of the higher literary men in Paris are now, in general, 
advanced far beyond the superficial historical scepticism, and 
the as unphilosophical as irreligious aversion to Christian- 
ity,* which characterize the school of Voltaire; yet an open and 
distinct protest from a waiter of M. Giiizot^s high character can 
neither, we trust, be without influence, nor certainly without ho- 
nour, with those w'ho hail with satisfaction the reunion of high 
literary reputation with sound Christian views. We would not 
pledge ourselves to concur in all the editor’s opinions, nor to 
admit the justice of alKhis criticisms, but in general the reader of 
Gukot’s Gibbon will find, wherever he is in danger of being mis- 
led by the specious statements and insidious representations of the 
historian, a fair view of the opposite argument?, and the weight 
of authority which may be adduced in thfeir support. 

The other part of his editorial functions M. Guizot has per- 
formed far less copiously and completely. Whether from impa- 
tience of the humbler drudgery of the annotator’s office, or sum- 
moned away by higher avocations, he has not pursued his task at 
any great length beyond the two memorable chapters. The 
reason assigned by M. Guizot ,for this sudden abruption of his 
labours is not altogether •’satisfactory, excepting that he may 


♦ A most remarkable testimony to the importance of Christianity, and even of 
ata established clergy-, in advancing the iih^lectual as well as the moral character 
<iof mankind j appears in the recent verv interesting volume of M. Victor Cmisln, on 
the state ^f ejli»cation in Germany. Ijhis brilliant metaphysician is commissioneti 
hy the government of France to examine thepluu of general education in Prussia and 
other 1^8 of Germany, with a view to the formation of a comjdete natipnaj 8 yfefem 
in France. H. Cousin, a man far from prejudiced ‘n of the clergy, and in^ed 
considered by them in no friendly light, distinctly decii»res that no national odnea- 
, tion, which is not fonnded on Christianity, can be of essential lienefit in France, and 
' considers tlmt the clergy will be the only effective instruments for tlm introtdpctibn 
nnd maiuteiiance of any system for the ^neral instruction of the people; The pro- 
tet of the FiUMich law, introduced under the auspices of M. Guizot, will not, we 

ught of this remarkable and important feature in the great question of nation^ 

have 
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have felt the danger of heaping up the work to an Ufintianageable 
bulk 

* In general, my labours do not extend much beyond the five first 
volumes of this new edition : these? vokimes contain nearly all whieh 
concerns Christianity; it is in them also that we behold the transition 
from the ancient to the modern world — from the manners and opi- 
nions of Roman Europe to those of our own ; which forms the epoch 
the most interesting and most deserving of illustration in the whole 
work* Besides, the later times have been treated with care by a 
great number of writers ; the notes, therefore, which I have added to 
the subsequent volumes are rare and little developed. There are 
already perhaps too* many ; nevertheless I can say with confidence, 
that I have severely imposed on myself the law of saying only what 
appeared to be necessary, and that with as mtich brevity as possible.* 

It is, ill fact, ^ the great number* of the writers who have treated 
on the later period of Gibbon’s history — of the new views which 
they have struck out — of the till lately inaccessible stores of in- 
formation which they have explored-i-which requires that the 
standard history of so vast a period should, be enlarged and mo- 
dified according to the actual state of our extended and corrected 
knowledge. 

It is a singular but an inevitable consequence of the establish- 
ment of a very masterly work, as the acknowledged, the authorised 
history of any particular time or country, that, if it does not arrest 
the free progress of inquiry, it prevents the general dissemination 
of any subsequent discoveries in the same province. It has be- 
come, as it were, the historic creed of the nation ; and all attempts 
to correct and amend its imperfect representation of the times, 
are not perhaps met with an open and obstinate appeal to its 
indefeasible authority, but are either disregarded or obtain no 
general hearing. Where one man of letters, or one more inquir- 
ing lover of truth, reads the less attractive but more accurate 
statement, hundreds content themselves ,with the agreeable or 
eloquent original ; and thus errors, which have been exploded 
for years from the historic belief of the better-informed few, 
remain inveterately moulded rfip with the popular instruction. 
The physical sciences are m a constant stale of marked and 
acknowledged progre.^sioif In 'h certain sense, the last book 
must always be the best, as coutaiaing all the recent discoveries 
admitted by men of ocicuce : no ^one w’ould think of reading 
Newton in the pre^tnt day as a complete treatise on optics. 
Yet,, though even the stanch* it Tory must admit the deficiencies 
of Hume, and acknowledge, that from the public document 
alone that have come to light since' he wrote, it is imposri^le that 
his work should be a perfect or an accurate bistoi7 of o^r 

yoL. L. NO. c. X country^ 
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country^ yet^ to how many is Hume the ne p/wa ultra of au* 
thorityl We may remonstrate in learned indignation; we may* 
deplore the indolent and unenquiriug spirit of the age ; we may 
lament the superior influence*of manner over matter, of the grace'* 
ful and easy style over solid and accurate information ; but after 
all| the agreeable book will be the popular one ; we may recom- 
mend one author for depth of research, another for philosophic 
views, but unless he possess some inherent attractiveness, unless 
he commend himself to the public taste, he will never supersede 
the more amusing, or more exciting narrative, which is already in 
possession of the ground. Thus is error perpetuated and canon- 
ized by genius ; ailii the work which reflects the highest credit ou 
a national literature, and during its first days is a source of un- 
mingled good, by promulgating and impressing valuable know- 
ledge upon the public mind in the most effective and lasting man- 
ner, becomes incidentally the cause of some mischief, and retards 
the free promulgation of tiuth. For though not progressive in 
the same defined and incontestable manner with science, there can 
be no doubt that historic knowledge must be constantly on the 
advance. Each age will have its own characteristic way of looking 
on the past; each will have its own philosophy o^ history; eacn 
be misled in the appreciation of characters, or in ascertaining the 
magnitude of events, by the haze of its own passions and preju- 
dices; but we must encourage the hope, that though not altogether 
clear, our moral sight will become more keen and just ; that our 
judgments on the past will not only he foVmed on the more com- 
plete evidence of more extensive information, hut on sounder, 
wiser, and more truly Christian principles^ But it is not so much 
In the philosophy of history, as in the critical sagacity which is 
perpetually sifting the materials with more jealous and scrupu- 
lous care, and the patient industry, or fortunate discovery, which 
is constantly accumulating new treasures, that historical know- 
ledge enlarges its sphere, hi the case of Gibbon, few discoveries 
may have been made in ancient literature, which will throw light 
on the subjects of his inquiries, though even in this provmce there 
have been some valuable accessiotfis our knowledge ; but other 
parts of his history, particularly all that relates to the East, Inay 
admit oT nfuch improvement from the recently explored treasures 
of oriental literature. -The whole of his narrative of Armenian 
affairs, so intimately blend erf with^the political relations of the 
Byzantiiie empire, and of the later Persian kingdom, requires to be 
modified according to the discoveries of M • St. Martin among the 
historians of that country. On another most important point, the 
origin and affiliation of the barbarous nations which invaded the 
the opinions of the learned have undergone tonsidterable 
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change since the age of Gibbdn. The study of liknguages— 
since that time pursued with so much wider information, and so 
much more philosophically, bythe Adelungs, Klaproths, Grimms, 
Remusats, &c., — has greatly modified many of the views adopted 
by our historian. 

AH this may undoubtedly be found in * a great number of 
writers,* some of great and deserved popularity, but it is becadse 
it is to be found in ^ a great number of Writers/ that it is little 
likely to be sought, or at all events applied at the right time. 
Where one person extends his inquiries so far as to bring a 
mass of historical . reading to bear upon the correction of a 
standard work, a thousand will acquiesce with unenquiring sub- 
mission in the statements of an accredited author. But if accu- 
racy of historical know-ledge be of importance even in minute 
points — if it be desirable that erroneous views should not be thus 
incorporated and perpetuated in our whole system of instruction 
— any palliative to this growing evil would be a valuable service to 
our national literature. The only remedy appears to be the re- 
publication of such works as are unlikely to be superseded in 
public estimation and authority, with a body of notes, which may 
at once correct iheir errors, and incorporate the more valuable dis- 
coveries of modern enquiry. It is time tbftt variorum editions of 
our standard w-orks slioiilcl issue from the press. In this the 
French* are setting a good example ; and we trust that w-e shall not 
long remain behind our pulighteued neighbours. The combined 
motives of admiration for the classical works of our literature-— 
which, in proportion to their merit, we should rejoice in beholding 
in a more perfect form— sand of zeal for the sound and accurate 
instruction of the people, w'ill we trust, before long, be enlisted 
in this important cause; and the attempt at least be made to extend 
and enlarge the general knowdedgo, not by hasty and temporally 
compilations, and such shreds and tattei^s of information as are 
scattered abroad in the countless cheap publications of the day, 
but by the continual improvement and completion of the great 
imperishable works of English Ijterature. 

1 SI*.-— “ " • "— 

* J?vea Rollin— a writer whom it Will require much labour and very corwiderablo 
additipns to bring up to the present state of opinion as to ancieht hisloiy-^has been 
undertaken by a scholar of the high reputation of M. Letroime, The ^ Histoire du 
Ba4 Empirfe,* of Le Beau, a work, as an histoncal Composition, immeasurably infei ior 
to eibhon, w in Course of publication, K was cdhcmumccd and ewried nearly tbroii^, 
the thirteenth volume by the celebrated Armeniwi . scholrfV, M. St. Martin, wIjhh * 
hdtteyer, ha^ hot confined his annotations to oriental alTaiTs, but has v 

usAn^rm^ons and explanations to every port of the history, w 

M» St. Martin, the continuation of the work has been confided to M. Brossetn . , . ^ 
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Akt. IL — 1. Schlan^enbad und spine Ileilbigendcnt vdn Dr. 

jH. Fenner von Fenneberg. Darmstadt. 1831. 
fi. Wiesbaden und seine Heilqxiellen dargestellt, Gneisnau, 1832. 
3V Bubbles from the Branntns*of Nassau, By an Old Man. 
8vo. London. 1833. 

• pTE who prints/ said Mr. Canning, ' publishes;' but cer- 
lainly we should not have dreamt of introducing to our 
readers some extracts from the privately-printed English volume 
now on our table, unless with the permission of its author. |t 
pretends to be little more than a jeu d*esprit; — (the motto on the 
title-page is, ^ Bubble^ anything wanting solidity and tirmness, — 
Johnson's Dictionary ;’) — but we are able to bear witness to the 
fidelity with which it represents external nature — and its descrip- 
tions of social life will speak for themselves. 

Mr. Moore gaily sung several summers ago — 

‘ *Mid northern lakes, ’mid southern vines, 

Unlioly cits v/e’re doomed to meet ; 

Nor highest Alps nor Apennines 

Are sacred from Threadneedle-street 

And if this rage for travelling lasts — 

If cockneys of all sects and castes. 

Old maidens,*' aldermen, and squires, 

Will leave their puddings and coal-fires, 

To gape at things in foreign lands 
No soul among them understands ; — * 

If Blues desert their coteries, 

To show off ’mong the Wahabees, — 

If neither sex norage controls, 

Nor fear of Mamelukes forbids 
Young ladies, with pink parasols, 

To glide among the Pyramids, — 

Why, then, farewell all hope to find 
A spot that's fre^ from London-kind !— 

Who knows, if to the west we roam. 

But we may find some Blue “ at home 
Among the Blacks of Carolina? 

Or, flying to the eastwai^df see 
Some Mrs. Hopkins taking tea 
^ And toast upon the wall of China V 
This is hardly exaggeration. Nevertheless the district treated 
of in these ‘Bubbjes’ has, as yetp attracted few English visitefs. 
This year, however, the rage of emigration seems more violent 
than ever; and as the causes which have undoubtedly given a 
impulse the centrifugal passion are by no means likely to 
suspend ^leir operation, we may safely conclude that a country 
full of everything that can make life pleasant, lying within a lew 

hours 
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hpurs journey of the great thoroughfare of the Rhine; will, ere 
Jong, be as familiar to English readers as a cart-load of * tours/ 
^diaries,’ and ^sketches/ has already rendered every rock, and 
ruin between Diisseldorf and Heidelberg. ^ 

The author describes his voyage from the Tow'cr to the Brille, 
and afterwards in the steam-boat from Cologne to Coblentz, in a 
short preliminary chapter — from the latter part of which we 
select a single specimen. 

‘ Our compagnons de voyage were tri-coloured, Dutch, German, and 
French, and, excepting always ourselves, there was nothing English — 
nothing, at least, but a board, which sufficiently explained the hungry 
insatiable inquisitiveness of our travellers. The bliick thing hung 
near the tiller, and upon it there was painted in white letters the 
following sentence, which I copied literatim — 

“ Enfcring any conversatwfi tvith the Steersner 
ana P Holes is desired to be forbomJ' 

‘ As the vessel proceeded towards Coblentz, it continually paused in 
its fairy course, apparently to barter and traffic in the prisoners it 
containe^d — sometimes, stopping off one little village, it exchanged an 
infirm old man for two country girls, and then, as if laughing at its 
bargain, gaily proceeding, it paused before another picturesque hamlet, 
to give three F/’ussiari soldiers of the 3f)th regiment for a husband, a 
mother, and a child — once it delivered an oli woman and got nothing, 
then luckily it received two carriages for a horse, and next it stopt a 
second to take up a tall thin man, who turned out to be an itinerant 
poet, and who, as soon as he had collected from every passenger a 
small contribution for ha'^ing recited two or three little pieces, was 
dropt at the next village, ready to board the steam- vessel coming down 
from Mayence. 

‘ In one of these cartels, or exchanges of prisoners, we received on 

board Sir - — and Lady , a young fashionable English 

couple, who, having had occasion a fortnight ago to go together to 
St. George's church, had (like dogs suffering from hydrophobia, or 
tin canisters) been running straight forwards almost ever since. 
As hard as they could drive, they had pAsted to Dover, hurried 
across to Calais, thence to Brussels, snapt a glance at the ripe 
corn wawng on the field of Waterloo, stared at the relics of that 
great saints old Charlemagne;*(fti. the high altar of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and* at last sought for rest and connubial refuge at Cologne^; but the 
c^ebrated water of that town having in its manufactiXre ^evidently 
^bft^fteted all perfume from the atmosphere, they could not endure 
the dirt a?nd smell of the place, and therefore had proceeded by land 
.towards Coblentz ; but as they wer^ changing horses at a small viUagp^ 
^eing our steam- boat cantering through the glassy waves, th^y 
ofdei^d a party of peasants to draw their carriage to the bauks of 
the river, and as soon as the vessel came smoking aldbgsjde, th^y, 
their rosy, fresh-doloured French maid, their chocolate-coloured chairkyt, 
and their brown Ill-looking Italian courier, ^vere all on board. ' 
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> ‘ As soon as this young London couple lightly st^pt on deck, we saw 
at one glance that, without at all priding themselves on their abilities, 
they fancied, and indeed justly fancied, that they belonged to that class 
of society which in England exclusively, and so modestly calls itself 
■^good. That it was not healthy society, that its victims were exposed 
to late hours, crowded rooms, and impure air, was evident enough 
from the contrast which existed betAveen their complexions and that 
of their healthy country attendant ; however, they seemed not only 
to be perfectly satisfied with themseh^es and the clique which they had 
left behind them, but to have a distaste for everything else which they 
saw. Towards some German ladies, who had slightly bowed to them, 
they looked with a vacant haughty stare, as if tl)ey conceived there 
must be some mistake, and as if it at all events would be necessary to 
keep such people off. 

‘ Yet, after all, there was no great harm in these two young people. 
Their heads were lanterns illuminated with no more bigftins than 
barely sufficient to light them on their way, and so, like the babes in 
the wood, they Sat together hand in hand, regardless of everything 
in creation but themsehes.’-f- Bubbles^ &c. p. 25. 

Surely a young couple in the honeymoon might have been criti- 
cised less severely for merely sitting, as in duty bound, ^ hand in 
hand but proceed : — 

* For running their carriage down to the shore, the brown confi- 

dential courier, whose maxim Avas of course to pay little and charge 
much, offered the gang of peasants some kreutzers, Avhich amounted in 
English currency to about 3ixpence. This they refused, and the cap- 
tain of the party, Avhile arguing with the flint-skinning courier, AA^as 
actually carried off by our steam- boat, Avhich, like time and tide, 
waited for no man. The poor felloAv, finding that the Italian was im- 
moveable, came aft to the English couple Avho Avere still leaning 
towards each other like the Siamese twins. He pleaded his case, 
and in a manly tone of voice prayed for redress. The dandy listened, 
looked at his boots Avhich were evidently pinching him, — passed four 
white fingers through the long curls of his jet-black hair — showed 
the point of a tongue gently* playing Avith a front tooth — and Avhen 
the Avhole story Avas completely at an end, Avithout moving a muscle 
in his countenance, in a sickly tone of voice, he pronounced his verdict 
as follows — Alley ^ ^ 

* The creditor tried again, but the debtor sat inanimate as a co/pse. 
However*, alt this time the steam-boat dragging the poor peasant 

of his way, he protested in a feAv angry exclamations against the 
injustice Avith which he had been treated, (a sentiment we were very 
sorry to hear more than once mildly Avhispered by many a quiet-looking 
German ;) and, descending the vessel's side into a small boat wldch 
had just brought us a new captive, he lau4ed at a village from which 
he had aboqtf eight miles to walk to join his comrades. 

‘ It is with no satirical feeling that 1 have related this little occtltf 
rence. To hurt the feelings of gay beings born to flutter but a day ** 

~to 
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—to break such a pair of young, flimsy butterflies upon the wheei-— 
affords me neither amusement nor delight ; but the every-day occur- 
rence of English travellers committing our well-earned national cha- 
racter for justice and liberality to the base, slave-driving hand of a 
courier, as well as the bad taste of acting the part of London dandy 
on the great theatre of Europe, ought to be checked/— pp. 
26 , 27 , 

We think it likely that the young English dandy here crucified 
did not understand either the coinage of Prussia or the language 
of his dun; but we have nothing to say in defence of the usual 
employment by English travellers of foreign couriers — most ab- 
surdly so called, by the way, when they do not precede the party-— 
except that the best English servant is generally much more of u 
hindrance than a help on the Continent, lie understands and 
perfornjg to admiration the small and rigidly-defined circle of 
dutiea witliin which his walk at home is limited ; but abroad he is 
confused, puzzled, bewildered, at every turn ; no fish in the Morid 
more completely out of the water than he. He is, moreover, 
perpetually discomposed about creature comforts, and sighs deeper 
than Don Juan whenever * he thinks upon a pot of beer.* lint 
who is to blame for the narrow^ and artificial habits, the ^og-tiot 
mind, and the* gross foul-feeding of the^ English lackey { Not 
himself, we humbly submit, but those whose pampered luxury has 
made him what he is. 

Our note-maker, when the steam-boat dropped him at Cobleutz, 
passed the night'in a h6tel ou the opposite bank of the river, close 
under the gigantic battlements of Elirenbreitstein — which fortress 
has once more, at the cost of millions, been rendered the most com- 
plete in that part of the world. From this he posted to Ems, which, 
unlike the other towns in the interior of Nassau, has already become 
fashionable — so that we need not quote any of his remarks on it, 
which are not conceived in his usual spirit, and appear to us by no 
means just. Ems is, certainly, to a^rapid inspection, one of the 
most charming little towns in the world ; and what could have put 
him out of humour with its one bright airy street, backed by its 
screen of vine-covered rock,^ »nd over that waving forests of oak 
and birch — its clear, bright stream — and, above all, its gay myriads 
^ damsels and donkeys — we are at a loss to guess. *>Tife journey 
from Em to Schwalbach is given in a more pleasing vein : — 

* On leaving Ems, the road, passirfg through the old, mouldering 
town of Nassau, and under the beautiful rums of the ducal slamm^ 
schloss in its neighbourhood, by a very steep acclivity, continues to 
aseend, until it mounts at last into a sort of upper ^ountry, from 
various points of which are to be seen extensive views 6f the duchy 
of Ifassau. 

*No 
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* No one, I think, can breathe this dry, fresh air for a single mo- 
ment, or gaze for an instant on the peculiar colour of the sky, with- 
out both smelling and seeing that he is very considerably above the 
level of the sea ; yet this upper story, when it is once attained, is by 
no means what can be termed a mountainous country. On the con- 
trary, the province is composed of flat table-land, abruptly inter- 
sected by valleys, or rather of an undulation of hills and dales on 
an immense scale. In the great tract thus displayed to view, scarcely 
a habitation is to be seen ; and for a considerable time we could not 
help wondering what had become of the people who bad sown the 
crops, (as far as we could see they were in solitude waving around 
us,) and who, of course, were somewhere or other, lurking in ambush 
for the harvest. However, their humble abodes are almost all con- 
cealed in steep ravines or water-courses, which in every direction in-- 
tersect the whole of the lofty region I have described. 

‘ A bird’s-eye view would, of course, detect these little^ villages, 
but from any one point, as the eye roams over the surface, they 
are not to be seen. The duchy, which is completely uninclosed, 
for there is not even a fenqe to the orchards, appears like a royal 
park on a gigantic scale : about one-half being in corn-fields or 
moor, and the remainder in patches of woods and forests, which in 
s^pe and position resemble artificial plantations. The province, as 
far as one can see, thus seems to declare that it has but one lord and 
master ; and the various v^ews which it presents are really very grand 
and imposing. A considerable portion of the wood grows among 
craggy rocks ; and among the open land there is a great deal of what 
is evidently a mining country, with much indicating the existence of 
both iron and silver. The crops of wheat, oa*ts, and barley, are rather 
light, yet they are very much belter than one would expect from the 
ground on which they grow ; hut tliis is the effect of the extraor- 
dinarily heavy dews which, during the whole summer, may be said 
once in twenty-four liours to irrigate the land,’ — pp. 40 — 1. 

He afterwards thus describes the romantic lavines here al- 
luded to : — 

‘ The rugged sides of the liills which contain them are generally 
clothed with oak or beech trees, feathering to tjie very bottom, where 
a strip of green, rich, flat, grassy land, full of springs,’ ^scarcely 
broader than, and very much resemlfiipg, the moat of an old castle, 
is all that divides the one wooded eminence from the other; and it 
is into tlfese* secluded gardens — these smiling, happy valleys — that 
the inhabitants of Nassau have humbly crept for shelter. These 
valleys are often scarcely broad enough to contain the single street 
which forms the village; and from such little abodes, looking upwarda* 
one would fancy that one were living in a mountainous country,— 
but climb the bill— break the little, petty barrier that imprisons yon 

In short, in the two prospects one reads the old story 

Beneath, lies the little contracted nook in which we were borOi 

studded 
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studded with trifling objects, each of which we once fancied to be 
highly important — every tiny rock has its name, and every inch of 
ground belongs to one man, and therefore does not belong to another ; 
but, lying prostrate before us, is a great picture of the world, and unUl 
he has seen it, no one born and bred below could fancy how vast are 
its diipensions, or how truly insignificant are the billows of that puddle 
in a storm from which he has somehow or other managed to escape/ — 
p. 43. 

With respect to the climate of this region, he tlms sets down 
some ^hieroglyphics* which he thinks will sufficiently explain it. 

‘ At this moment everything, see, is smiling; the trees are in full 
leaf, the crops in full bearing. In no part of Devonshire or Hereford- 
shire have we ever seen such rich crops of apples — the trees being 
here surrounded with a scaffolding of poles which, after all, seem 
scarcely sufficient to save the boughs from breaking under their load. 
But, in the immediate neighbourhood of all the flourishing family of 
the hocks, how comes the vine to be absent from this gay scene ? 

‘ Again, at all the bendings of the valleys, why are the trees so 
stunted in their growth, and why are so many of them stag-headed? 
They must surely have some sad reason for wearing this appearance ; 
any one may guess what it is that, in the winter, rushes by them with 
such violence that they seem more anxious to grow beneath the soil 
than above it. • 

‘ Again, under the oppressingly hot suif, which is now hurrying 
every crop to maturity, why do not the inhabitants look like Nea}) 0 - 
litans, and other indolent, lazzaroni-living people ? how comes it that 
their features are, .so hard ? can the s%m have beaten tliein into that 
shape ? 

* Why are the houses they live in huddled together in the valleys, 
instead of enjoying the magnificent prospect before us ? Why do the 
wealthiest habitations look to the south ? and why are the roofs 
even of the hovels built or pitched so perpendicularly, that it seems 
as if nothing could rest upon their surface ? Why are the windows 
so small, and the walls so thick ? ' — Bubbles^ pp. 45 — 7. 

Whatever may be the winter climate of the upper country of 
Nassau, the duchy, taken altogether, may fairly be said to contri- 
bute more than an average share towards the luxuries and com- 
forts of mankind. Besides npWe forests of oak, beech, birch, and 
fir, there are good crops of corn of every sort, and potatoes which 
vy,^uld not be despised in England. Several of the*wdnes (for 
instance those on the estates of Hockheim and Metternich) are 
the finest on the Rhine — while thei'e are fruits, such as apples, 
pears^ cherries, apricots, strawberries, raspberries (the two latter 
growing wild), 8lc. &c., in the greatest abundance. Not only are 
there mines of the precious metals and of iron, but there is also 
coal, which we all know wdll, when the gigantic powers of steam 
afis^, developed, become the nucleus of every nation’s wealth. In 

addition 
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addition to all this— fmm its hills burst mineral streams of various 
descriptions^ and besides the Seltzer water^ M'hich is drunk as a 
luxury in every quarter of the globe, there are bright sparkling 
r^^medies prescribed for almost eyery disorder under the sun. For 
instance, should our reader be consumptive, or, what is much more 
probable, dyspeptic, let him hurry to Ems. If he wishes to instil 
iron into his system, and to brace up his muscles, let him go to 
Langenschwalbach ; if his brain should require calming, his nerves 
soothing, and his skin softening, let him glide onwards to Schlan- 
genbad — the serpents bath ; but if he should be rheumatic in his 
limbs, or if mercury should be running riot in his systen), let him 
hasten, ^ body and bones,’ to Wiesbaden, whcie they say, by being 
parboiled in the koch-brunnen (boiling spring) all his troubles will 
evaporate. To these different waters of N assau ffock annually thou- 
sands and thousands of votaries from all parts of Germany, and so 
celebrated are they for the cures which they have effected, that not 
only do people also come from Russia, Poland, Denmark, &c., 
but a vast quantity of the j'Vaters, in stone bottles, is annually sent 
to these remote countries. Yet although Spa and some other Ger- 
man watering places have been much deserted by foreigners, on 
account of the multitudes of English who have thronged thither, 
the number of our couijtiymen resorting to the mineral springs of 
Nassau bears no propoition to that of any other nation of Europe; 
but somehow or other our wandering Bulls are like locusts,— 
either they are found absolutely eating up a foreign country, or not 
oae of them is to be seen there. We beiieve w^e may assert, that 
not twenty English families have taken up their abode at Langen- 
schwalbach or Schlangenbad, in the course of the last twenty years; 
and yet there is no country on earth that could turn out annually 
more consumptive, rheumatic, and dyspeptic patients than old 
England. 

The ^ Bubbles* say — 

‘ The duke of Nassau is 'the cacique, king, emperor, or com- 
mander in chief of the province, and people here are everlastingly 
talking of the duke, as in England they talk of the sun, /Ae^moon, ot 
any other bauble of which there exists^ only one in creation. He is 
certainly the sovereign lord of this lofty country, and travelling ak)ng 
we have observed a certain little bough sticking out of every tenth 
sheaf of corn, the meaning of which is no doubt perfectly well under- 
stood both by him and the pea^nt. He is also very strict about his 
game— our worsted-tasselled horn-Mowing cicerone has informed us, 
that the bunches of straw which we observed myi^teripusly tied tO 
bushes in the woods, are sentinels which forbid any person tp enter 
them.' — Bubbles^ pp. 52, 53. 

We must here observe that the duke of Nassau is in fact one 

of 
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of the most amiable of princes, and we believe at this moment 
the most popular of aii the minor potentates of (Germany. His 
patrimonial estate is understood to be so great as to enable him, 
after maintaining a well-appointpd Httle army of 12,0()0 men, agd 
Uie other public establishments of bis country, to reserve for his 
own personal expenditure a clear income of about 1 50,(X)0/.— in 
that region an enormous sum. The taxes are so trivial as really 
not to be worth mentioning. The corn sheaves, to which our 
author alludes, were merely portions of rent; and the peasantry of 
Nassau are about the easiest in the world. 

What follows is particularly lively — and true : — 

‘ In approaching Langenschwalbach, being of course anxious as 
early as possible to get a glimpse of a town which I had already de* 
terinined to inhabit for a few days, I did all in my power to explain this 
feeling to the dull gaudy fellow who drove me; but whenever 1 inquired 
for Langenschwalbach, so often did the mute creature point with a 
long (Jeruian whip to the open country, as if it existed directly before 
lijm — but no ! not a human habitation ^ould I discover. However, 
as 1 proceeded onwards, the whip, in reply to my repeated interro- 
gations of its dumb owner, began to show a sort of magnetic dip, 
until at last it pointed almost perpendi(nilarly into a ravine, which 
was now immediately beneath us ; but though we could see, as 
I thought, almost to the bottom of it, ned: a vestige of a town was 
to be seen, JEIowever, the whip was quite right, for in a very few 
seconds, peeping up from the very bottom of the valley, we perceived, 
like poplar-trees a couple of church steeples — then suddenly came in 
sight a long narrow village of slated roofs, and in a very few secoKIds 
I found ray carriage rattling and trumpeting along a street,' until it 
stopped at the Goldene Kette, or, as we should call it, the Golden 
Chain, The master of this hotel appeared to be a most civil, obliging 
person, and though his house was nearly full, yet he suddenly felt so 
much respect for the contents of my \vallet, wliicli on descending from 
the carriage, I had placed for a moment in his hands, that he used 
many arguments to persuade ns both to become noble appendages to his 
fine golden chain ; yet there were certain noises, uncertain smells, and 
a degree of bustle in his house, which did not at all suit me, and there- 
fore, at 6nce mercifully annihilating his Lopes, by a grave bow wliich 
CQuJd not be misinterpreted,* I* slowly walked into the street to select 
for myself a private lodging, and for a considerable time \ery great 
difficulty did I experience. With hands clasped behind me, in vain 
did I slowly stroll about looking out for any thing at all like a paper 
or bogrd in a window, and 1 W|S beginning to fear that there were 
itO lodging- houses in the town, when I at last found out that therf 
were very few which were Bubbles, pp. 63-65. 

Our author succeeds at last in securing for hiuiself a den ; and 
the next morniug, full of breakfast and curiosity, he sttliies forth 
to see the lions 
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* Mf first duty, however, was to understand the geography of the 
town, or rather village of Langenschwalbach, which I found to be in 
the shape of the letter Y (or throwing, as I wish to do, literature 
aside), of a long-handled two-pronged fork. The village is fifteen 
hundred paces in length, that is to say, the prongs are each about 
five hundred yards, and the handle of the fork is about one thousand 
yards. 

‘ The buildings themselves are constructed even more irregularly 
than their roofs. The village is composed of houses of all sizes, 
shapes and colours : some, having been lately plastered, and painted 
yellow, white, or pale green, have a modern appearance, while others 
wear a dress about as old as the hills which surrovnd them : — of these 
latter, some are standing with their sides towards the streets — others 
look at you with their gables ; some overhang the passenger as if they 
intended to crush him ; some shrink backwards, as if, like misan- 
thropes, they loathed him, or, like maidens, they feared him ; some 
lean sideways, as if they were suffering from a painful disorder in their 
hips : many, apparently from curiosity, have advanced ; while »a few, 
in disgust, have retired a st§;p or two.’ — Bubbles, pp. 70 , 71 , 

The appearance of these houses is certainly very remarkable. 
Of late years, several of the largest have been plastered on the 
outside, but the appearance of the rest is highly picturesque ; and 
the immense quantity of. timber which has been consumed would 
clearly indicate the vicinity of a large forest, even if one could not 
see the dark foliage towering on every side above the (own ; indeed, 
it has been crammed into the houses, as if the builder’s object 
had been to hide away as much as possibVe. The whole fabric is a 
network of timber of all lengths, shapes, and sizes, and these limbs, 
often rudely sculptured, being bent into every possible contortion, 
form a confused picture of rustic architecture, which, amid such 
mountain scenery, one cannot refuse to admire. The interstices 
between all this wood-work are filled up with brown unburnt 
bricks, so soft and porous, that, in our moist climate, they would 
in one winter be decomposed*, and a very few winters would Also 
rot the timbers which they connect ; — however, such is evidently 
the dryness of mountain air, that buildings can exist he^e in this 
rude state, and indeed have existed^fpr several hundred years, not 
only without the use of Mr. Kyan’s mercurial lotion, blit CV^n 
without & tduch of paint. ’ 

* The staJd brunnen (steel spring) is at the head of the town, at the 
upper ext^^emity of the right prong. Close to the point of tbe .qtbipr 
prong is the wefn brunnen, (wine spring,) and about six hundi:^^ 
yards up the same valley is situated the fashionable brunnen of 
dine. Between these three points, brunnens, or wells, backwardjs and 
forwards, “ down the middle and up again” — people are seen Walk- 
ings, or rather crawling, with a constancy that is really quite astonish** 
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Among the number, there may be here and there a Coetebs in 
search of a wife, and a very few pairs of much smaller feet may be 
occasionally seen, “ impari passu, pursuing nothing but their mam- 
mas; but, generally speaking,, the whole troop are chasing one and 
the same game ; they are all searching for the same treasure in 
short, the object is health/ — Bubbles^ p. 72 , 

In the time of the Romans, Schwalbach (the name means lite- 
rally the Swallow’s Stream*) was a place of some resort — one 
immense sulphureous fountain there being already famed for its 
medicinal effects. In proportion as this rose into repute, hovels, 
huts, and houses were erected, and a small street or village Was 
thus gradually established on the iiortli and south of the well. 
There was little to offer to the stranger but its waters, yet health 
being a commodity which people have always been willing enough 
to purchase, the little hamlet continued to grow, until it justly 
claimed for itself the appellation of Laiigen (Long) Schwalbach; 

About sixty years ago, according to the Ciermaii book named 
first on our list, the stahl and wein hrunnens were discovered. 
These springs were found to be quite (lift’ercut from the old Roman 
one: it is sulphureous — they are both strongly impregnated with 
iron and carbonic acid gas. Instead, therefore, of merely purify- 
ing the blood, they undertook to strengthen tlic human frame, and 
in proportion as they attracted notice, soothe old original brunnen 
became neglected. About three years ago, a fourth spring was 
discovered in the valley above the wein brunnen. It does not con- 
tain quite so much iron as the stahl or wein bruniiens, but possess- 
ing other supersalutary ingredients, (among them that of novelty,) 
it fixed on itself the potent patronage of Dr. Fenner. It was called 
Pauline after the present duchess xif N assail, and is now the fashion- 
able brunnen or well of Langeuschwalbach, The village doctors, 
however, disagree on the subject, and Dr. Slritter, a very mild, 
sensible man, recommends his patients to the strong sfahl brun-- 
neu, almost as positively as Dr, reniicr sentences his victims to 
the Pauline, ^ Which is right, and which is wrong,’ says our 
indefatigable tiote-maker, ^ is one of the mysteries of this world ; 
,but as^he cunning Jews all to the stahl brunnen, I strongly 
suspect that they have sora% good reason for this departure from 
the fashion.’ 

Our English journalist was much puzzled to decide among 
ifeese ny^X brunnens, and, after having read a formidable chapter in 
^Fenner’s Work on the effects of fash and unadvised water-bibbing, 
concluded that it might be as well to consult a doctor before 
begiffhing. 

- * llayiog learnt that Dr. Fenner himself had the greatest number 

m; ; m '• We^stUl have heek for tiream in the dialect of Weitmoreland au4 Cumberland* 

of 
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df vatientB, and moreoveir that, being a one>eyed mart, be was the 
easiest to be found, I walked towards the shady walk near the Allee 
Sftal* resolving eventually to consult hini ; however, in turning a cor- 
ner, happening almost to run against a gentleman in black, cui luiheti 
ademptum/’ 1 gravely accosted' him, and finding, as I did ift a mo- 
ment, that I was in the right, in the middle of the street, I began to 
explain that he saw before him a wheel which wanted a new tire— -a 
shoe which required a new sole, a worn-out vessel praying for the 
hand of the tinker — in short, that feeling very old, 1 merely wanted 
to become young again. 

* Dr. Fenner is what would be called in England “ a regular 
character,^* and being a shrewd, clever fellow, hft evidently finds it 
answer, and endeavours to maintain a singularity of manner, which 
with his one eye (the other having been extinguished in a college 
duel) serves to bring himself into general notice. As soon as my 
gloomy tale was concluded, the Doctor, who had been walking at my 
side, stopped .dead short, and when I turned round to look for him, 
there I saw him, with his right arm extended, the fore-finger and thumb 
clenched, as if holding snuff,, and the other three digits horizontally 
extended like the hand of a direction-post. With his heels together, he 
stood as lean and as erect as a ramrod, the black patch, which like a 
hatchment hung over the window of his departed eye, being supported 
by a riband wound diagonally round his head. “ Monsieur said 
he, (for he speaks a little French,) ** Monsieur, he repeated, “ k six 
heures du matin, vous prendrez k la Pauline trois verres ! — trois verres 
a la Pauline!'* he repeated. “ A dix heures, vous prendrez un bain— 
en sortant du bain, vous prendrez (he pajised, and after several 
seconds of deep thought, he added) encore deux verres — et k cinq 
heures du soir, Monsieur, vous prendrez (another long pause) , . , 
encore trois verres ! ! Monsieur, ces eaux vous feront beaucoup de 
bienf' The arm of this sibyl now fell to liis side, like the limb of a 
telegraph which has just concluded its intelligence. The doctor made 
me a low bow, spun round upon his heel — “ and so he vanished." 

* I had not exactly bargained for bathing in, as well as drinking, 
the waters ; however, feeling un good humour with the little world 
I was inhabiting, I was willing to go with (i. e. into) its stream, 
and as I found that almost every visiter was daily soaked for an ' 
hour or two, I admitted that what wps good for such geesb might 
idso answer for the gander; and that,' at all events, a bath would 
have the advantage of drowning for me one hour per dky, in case I 
sh^ld find feur-aiid-twenty of such visitors more thati I wanted,'-^ 

85-87, ^ ^ 

The author proceeds to sketdh the usual doings of a day in 
this pleasant watering-place; and, as this department of Gernimi 
life is really new to most English people, we shall quote freely. 
Oite great article in its healthfulness is, we have no doubt, the 
eUs^iness of the hours kept by everybody. No one thinks of bekig 
fa faucli beyond five o’clock. At that time — 

i « Every 
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* Evety hoti«0 was <Jpeil^the ulreets already 8 wept— ‘the inhabitatit]! 
all up— the living ivorld appeared broad awake — ^and there was nothing 
to denote the eyliness of the hour, but the delicious freshness of the 
cool mountain-air, which, as yet unenfeebled by the sun, was in that 
pure state in which it had all nippht'long been slumbering in the valle]^i 
The face of nature seemed beaming with health ; and though there were 
no larks at Schwalbach gently “ to carol in the morn,'* yet immense 
red German slugs were every where in our path, looking wetter^ 
colder, fatter and happier, than I have words to express ; they had 
evidently been gorging themselves during the night, and were now 
crawling into shelter to sleep away the day. 

- * On reaching tlve brumien, the first thing I received there was d 
smile from a very honest, homely, healthy old woman, who, seeing me 
approaching, had selected from her table a glass as large and glo- 
bular as ever shone in a Teniers. “ Guten morgen,** she mut* 
tered, without at all deranging the hospitality of her smile ; and 
then stooping down she dashed the vessel into the brunnen beneath 
her feet, and in a sort of civil hurry (lest any of its spirit should 
escape) presented her eau mddicinale, piear as crystal, sparking 
with carbonic acid gas, and effervescing quite as much as Cham« 
pagiie, it was nevertheless miserably cold ; and the first morning, 
what with the gas, and what with the low temperature of this iron 
water, it was about as much as one could do to swallow it ; and 
even then for a few seconds feeling as if ft had sluiced the stomach 
completely by surprise, I stood hardly knowing what was about tq 
happen, — when, instead of the teeth chattering, as 1 expected, I felt 
the water suddenly grow warm within my waistcoat, and a slight , 
intoxication, or rather extiilaration, succeeded.* — Bubbles, p. 90. 

Under the influence of this cordial, which seems to have acted 
upon him like fuel to a steam^coach, our author and his friend 
appear to have been in the custom of forthwith ascending one or 
other of the zigzag paths which are cut in various directions through 
the woods overhanging the valley of the brunnens, but tihich are 
so fteep that they seldom find favour with the German W'ater- 
bibbers. After breathing the mountain air for an hour, it was 
time to descend for glass the second— and another hour*8 walk 
prepared them, in like fashion^ for beaker the third. By this time 
all /atiks of people had arisen irom tlieir beds, and the sun being 
now Warm, the beau monde of Langenschwalbach were^ from a 
gojeeho hut high above them, seen slowly loitering up and down 
the promenade. ^ 

f At the rate of about a mile and*'aiialf an hour, I obser%'ed several 
hundred quiet jpeople, crawling through, and frittering away that por^. t 
tioa of their existence, which lay between one glass of cold iron w^ter 
kind another. If any individual were to be' sentenced to such ^ Hfe# , 
which in jfect has ail the fatigue, witliout tlie pleasing sociltbility of tm 

traqd-mill,, . 
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tread-mill, he would call it melancholy beyond endurance ; yet, there 
is tko pill which fashion cannot gild, or habit sweeten. 1 remarked 
that the men were dressed, generally, in loose, ill-made, snuff- 
eoloured great coats, with awkward travelling caps of various shapes, 
ifAtead of hats. The picture* thSrefore, taking it altogether, was 
a homely one ; but although there were no particularly elegant, or 
fashionable-looking people ; although their gait was by no means at- 
tractive — yet even from the lofty distant hut 1 felt it was impossible to 
help admiring the good sense, and good feeling, with which all the ele- 
ments of this German community appeared to harmonize one with the 
other. There was no jostling or crowding, ‘no apparent competition, no 
turning round to stare at strangers : there was “ no martial look, nor 
lordly Stride,*' but real, genuine good -breeding seemed natural to all, 
~it is true, there was nothing w^hich boro a very high polish, yet it 
was equally evident, that the substance of their society was intrinsically 
good enough not to require it. The beliaviour of such a motley assem- 
blage of people, who belonged of course to all ranks and conditions of 
life, in my humble opinion did them and their country very great 
credit. It was quite evident, that every man on the promenade, what- 
ever may have been his birth, was desirous to behave like a gentle- 
man, and that there was no one, however exalted might be his station, 
who wished to do any more.* — Bubbles^ p. 102. 

* That young lady, rather more quietly dressed than the rest of her 
sex, is the Princess Le’^-enstein — her countenance (could it but be 
seen from the hut) is as unassuming as her dress, and her manners as 
quiet as her bonnet ; her husband, who is one of that group of gen- 
tlemen behind her, is mild, simple, and (if in these^days, such a title 
.may without offence be given to a young man) I would add, he is 
modest. There are one or two other princes on the promenade, witli 
a very fair sprinkling of dukes, counts, barons, &c. 

** There they go, all together in a row ! ” 

but though they congregate — though, like birds of a feather, they flock 
t<;^ether, is there, let any haunter of Cheltenham say, anything arro- 
gant in tteir behaviour — and the respect which they meet with from 
every one, does it not seem to be honestly their due ? 

* That uncommon awkward, short little couple, who walk holding each 

l>tber by the hand, and who, d propos to nothing, occasionally break 
|layfully into a trot, are a Jew aid* Jewess, lately married; and 
m it is whispered that they have some mysterious reason" for 
dripWAgf the waters, the uxorious anxiety with \yhich the little man 
l^ittnts the glass of cold comfort to his herring-made partner does 
•A jgassKiompleteljf unobserved. , 

^ ^Thatjslow gentleman with such an immense body,q|jio seems to'ha 
aequainted witii the most select people on the walk, is an Umlbassadidf 
wfe goes ncewhere — ^no,, not even to mineral wafers-— without his 
I'eeneh oook, which is quite enough to make everybody speak Well of 

him. 
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him, —a very lionest, good matured man his excellency seems to be ; 
but as he walks, can any thing be more evident, than that his own cookis 
killing him ? and what possible benefit can a few glasses of cold water 
do to a corporation which FalstafF s belt would be too short to cncirclej 
— -Ofteri and often have I pitied Oiogenes for living in a tub, bul 
this poor ambassador is infinitely worse oft', for the tub, it is too 
evident, lives in him.* 

Our author says he fancied at first three huge bumpers of the 
Pauline would ‘ leave little room for tea and coffee but that he 
found, oil trial, * the stowage of the vessel to be quite wliat it had 
been at starting.’ It was, no doubt, from this custom of eating an 
English breakfast af nine o’clock, that he found himself so totally 
unqualified to do justice to a German dinner at one, p. m. As ^ 
soon as liis breakfast was over, he generally enjoyed the luxury of' 
idling about the town ; and in passing the shop of a blacksmith, 
who lived opposite to the sign of the Goldene Kette, the manner 
ill which the man tackled and shod a vicious horse always amused 
him. On the outside wall of the house, two rings were firmly fixed, 
one close to the ground, to which the head of the patient W^s 
lashed ; the other about five feet high, to which the hind foot, to 
be shod, stretched out to the utmost extent of the leg, was se- 
cured by a cord which passed through a cloven hitch fixed to the 
root of the poor creature’s tail. The himf foot was consequently 
very much higher than the head ; indeed, it was so exalted, and 
pulled so heavily at the tail, that the animal seemed to be quite/ 
anxious to keep all his other hoofs on terra firmu, 

‘ With one hoof,’ says our author, ‘ in the heavens, it did not suit 
him to kick — witli his nose pointing to the infernal regions, he could 
i jt conveniently rear ; and us the devil himself was apparently pulling 
at his tail, the horse at last gave u]) the point, and quietly submitted 
to he shod.' — p. 130 . 

Ever and anon the tranquillity of the place would be disturbed 
by the arrival of some C*eiman grandee in fiis huge carriage:— ' 

‘ For at least a couple of minutes before the thing appeared, the 
postilion, as he descended the mountain, w’as heard attempting to 
notify to tlie town the vast iniptrtance of his cargo, by playi/ig on 
his trumpet a tune which in tone and flourish exactly resembled 
that which in' London aunonnees the approach of Punch.* There is * 
always something particularly harsh and discordant in the notes of 
trumpet badly blown ; but when placed to the lips of a great, 
bering Germai^ostilion, who, .hair smothered in his big boots and 
tdv^rdry finery, Has, besides this crooked instrument, to hold the reina,^ 
of two wheel horses, as well as of two leaders, his attempt, in 
deep affliction, to he musical is comic in the extreme ; an^ when 
fellow at last arrived at the Goldene Kette, playing a tune which one 
expected every moment would make the head of Judy pop out of the 
voi.. wo. Y cari%e» 
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carriage,! could not help feeling that, if the money which that trumpet 
cpst had been spent on a pair of better spurs, it would have been of 
much more advantage and comfort to the traveller: but German 
posting always reminds me of the remark which the Black Prince 
\fks one day heard to utter, a^ hd was struggling with all his might 
to shave a pig.’ — Bubbles^ p. 145. 

We must here pause for a moment. Main of oui country- 
men have, we make no doubt, often joined in thus ridiculing the 
tawdry, heavy equipment of the continental postilion, especially his 
great, utinieaniiig, yellow worsted tassels, and certain other broad 
ornaments which seem belter adapted to a four-post bedstead than 
to a horseman. Our traveller, however, who is no mean authority 
on such a subject, very shrewdly gives us the other side of the case ; 

' — * Many years have elapsed,’ he says, ^ since I first observed that, 
somehow’ or other, the horses on the Continent manage to pull a 
h^avy carriage up a stecj) hill, or even along a dead level, with 
greater ease to thems<dve.s than our Ihiglish horses. If any un- 
prejudiced person would only attentively remaik with what little 
apparent fatigue tluee small, ill-conditioned horses will draw, 
not only his own caniage, but very often that huge, overgrown 
vehicle the French Diligence, or the Cerman EiUwagen, I think 
he would agree with me; but the whole equipment is so un- 
sightly — the rope harness is so rude — the hoises without blinkers 
look so wild — there is so much bluster and noise in the pos- 
tilion-— that, far fiom paying any compliment to the turn-out, 
One is very much disposed at once to ccindeinn* the W'hole thing, 
and, not caring a sliaw' whether such horses be fatigued or not, 
to make no other remark than that, in England, one should 
have travelled at nearly twice the rate with on<‘-lerith of the 
noise. But neither the rate iior-the noise is the point — our supe- 
riority in the fornu’r aqd our inferiority in the hitter cannot be 
doubted. The thing to account for, is, how such small, weak 
horses do actually manage I 9 draw a heavy carriage up-hill wdth so 
, much ease to themselves. Now, in English, French, and Ger- 
man harness, there exist, it were, three degrees of comparison 
as to the manner in w hich the heuj,J of the horse is treateid ; for, in 
Btlgland, it is elevated, or borne up,’' by what we call the bearjng- 
rein — in it is left as nature placed it (there being to com- 

Aoti French harness no beaiiug-reiiij~and, in Germany, the head 
' in lied dojsm to the lower extremity of the collar, or else tJfe collar is 
so" made that the animal is by it tloprive<l of the power of raising 
hh l^ead. Now, passing over, for a moment, the French method, 
which is, in fact, tlie state of nature, let us for a moment consider 
#hidh is better—to bear a horse’s head up, as in England, or to 
FbU it ^ in Germi^ny.’ 

^ * EwIeiiUy 
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£vi(3ently fired vvith a favourite theme lie tluis procee<3s * Ih 
a state of nature, the wild hoise, as everybody knows {*1)^ has two 
distinct gaits or attitudes. If man, oi an\ still wilder beast, come 
suddenly upon him, up goes his bead ; and as he first stalks an|l 
then tiots gently away- with cats oh ct, snoi ting with his nose, 
and pioudly snufhng up the air, as it exulting in his freedom — as 
one foreleg daits before the other, wc ha\e befoie us a picture of 
doubt, astonisliinent, and Insitalion, all ()f which feedings seem to 
rein him, like a tioop-hoise, on his liaiinches ; but attempt to pur- 
sue him, and the moment he defies you — the moment, determining 
to escape, he sliake» his head, and lays Ininselt to his woik — how 
completely does he allei his attitude ! — I'hat instant down goes his 
head, and from his eais to the lip of his tail theie is in his ver- 
tebiaj an niidulatiiig action which seems to piopel him, which 
woiks him along, and wliich, it is evident, you could not de^ 
piive him of without nuileiially diminishing his speed. Now, 
111 harness, the hoise has naturally the same two gaits or attjl* 
tildes, and it is (pute tine that he ciin stall away with a car- 
riage either in the one or the olhei ; but the means by which 
he succeeds in this effoit — the physical poweis which lie calls 
into action, aic essentially difleient: — in the one case he works 
by his musi les, and in the othei by his own dead, or rather 
living, weight. In older to grind com, if any man were to 
euct a steam-engine over a fine, stiong, umning sticam, we 
should all say to lym, Why do }oii not allow your wheel to be 
turned by cold walei insUad of hot? <^io you not avail 

yomself of the weight of the water, instead of expending your 
capital in conveiting it into the power of steam? In shoit, why 
do yon not use the simple lesouice whiih nalUH‘ has picsciited 
ready-made to yoiu haiul T' In thr same way, the German 
might say to us, We acknowledge a horse (un thag a carriage 
by the power of Ins imiscJes, but why do you not allow him to 
drag it by his jvelghtV** • 

* Let any one observe a pair of English post-horses dragging e 
heavy weight up a lull, and he will at once see that the poor crea- 
tures are working by llieir and that it is by sheer strength 

that the resistance is overcome; but how can it be otherwise?— 
their heads are higher tlnm nstuie intended them to even itt 
walking ill a state of liberty, carrying no weight but themaeivea i 
the balance of their bodies is, therefc^e, absolutely turned 
instead of leaning in favour of, their draught; and if my readet^ 
will but pass his hands down the back sinews of our stage-coach 
post<*haise horses, he will soon feel (though not so keenly aa 
do) what is the cruel and fatal consequence. It is true, iir 
ascending a very steep hill, an English postilion will 
unhook his bearing-teins ; but the jaded creatures, traixiial for years 
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to work in a false attitude, cannot in one moment get tliemselves into 
the scientific position which the German horses are habitually eiicoii-* 
raged to adopt. Besides this, we are so sharp with our horses — we 
Jceep them so constantly on the qui lurc, or, as we term it, in hand, 
that we are always driving them from the use of their weight to the 
application of their sinews. That the figure and attitude of a horse 
working by his sinews are infinitely prouder than when he is working 
by his weight — (there may exist, liowever, false pride among horses 
as well as men) — I most readily admit ; and, therefore, for carriages 
of luxury, where the weight bears little proportion to the powers of 
the noble animals employed, I acknowledge that the sinews are 
more than sufficient ; but to bear up the head of a-puor horse at plough, 
or at any slow heavy work, is, I conceive, a barbarous error, which 
ought not to be persisted in. 

‘ Whether there is most of the liorse in a German, or of the Ger- 
man in a horse, is a nice point, on which people might argue a great 
deal ; but the broad fact really is, that Germans live on more amicable 
terms with their horses, and understand their dispositions infinitely 
better, than the English: h\ short, they treat them as horses, while 
we act towards them, and drill them, as if they were men ; and in case 
any reader should doiilic that Germans are better horsemasters than 
we are, I beg to remind him of wliat is perfectly well known to the 
British army, namely, that in the Peninsular war the cavalry horses 
of the German Legion were absolutely fat, while those of our regi- 
ments were skin and hone/ — p. 158. 

With regard to the inanagcmeut of horses in harness, per- 
haps the most striking feaiiirc to English eyes is, that the tier- 
mans entrust these sensible animals with the free use of their 
eyes, 

‘ As soon as, getting tired, or, as we are often apt to term it 
“ lazy,*’ tlicy see the jjostilion threaten them with his wliip, they 
know perfectly well the limits of liis patience, and that after eight, 
ten, or twelve threats, there will come a blow. As tliey travel 
along, one eye is always shrewdly watching the driver : the moment 
he begins his slow operation of lighting his pipe, they imme- 
diately slacken their pace, knowing as well as Archimedes could 
have proved, that he cannot strike fire and them at the same time ; 
every movement in the carriage they remark ; and, to any accurate 
observer, who meets a German vehicle, it must often be jierfectly evi- 
dent that the poor horses know and feel, even better than himself, that 
they are drawing a coachman, three bulky baronesses, their man and 
their maid, and that to do this’ on a hot summers day is no joke,* 

Now, what is our method ? 

‘ In order to break in the animal to draught, put a collar round 
his neck, a crupper under his tail, a pad on his back, a strap round his 
belly, with traces at his sides ; and, lest he should see that, though 
these things tickle and pinch, they have not power to do more, the 

j poor 
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poor intelligent creature is blinded with blinkers, and in this fearful 
state of ignorance, with a groom or two at liis head, and another 
at liis side, he is, without his knowledge, fixed to the pole and 
splinter-bar of a carriage. If he k;cks, even at a fly, he suddenly 
ceives a heavy punishment which he docs not comj»reliend ; something 
has struck him and has liurt him severely ; but as fear magnifies all 
danger, so, for auglit we know or care, he may fancy that the splinter- 
bar which has cut him is some hostile animal, and expect, Avhen the 
pole bumps against his legs, to he again assailed in tluit direction. 
Admitting that in time he gets accustomed to these idienomena — 
becoming, what we term, steady in harness — still, to tlie last hour of 
his existence, he dods not clearly understand what it is that is ham- 
pering liim, or what is that rattling noise \^’llich is always at his heels ; 
— the sudden sting of tlie whip is a pain with which he gets hut too 
well acquainted, yet tlie ‘‘ unde derivatur’’ of the sensation he cannot 
explain — he neither knows when it is corning nor what it comes from. 
If any trifling accident or even irregularity occurs — if any little harm- 
less strap which ought to rest upon his hack ha])peTis to fall to his side 
— the unfortunate animal, deprived of hii eyesight, the natural lan- 
terns of the mind, is instantly alarmed ; and though from constant 
heavy draught he may literally, without metaphor, he on his last legs, 
yet if his blinkers should happen to fall off, the sight of his own dozing 
master, of his own pretty mistress, and of his own fine yellow chariot 
in motion, would scare him so dreadfully, tfiat off he would probably 
start, and the more they all pursued him tlie faster would he ily I 1 am 
aware that many of my readers, especially tliosc of the fairer sex, will 
feel disposed to e»claim, JVhy admire German horses ? Can there be 
any in creation l>etter fed or warmer clutbed than our own f In black 
and silver liarness, are they not ornamented nearly as highly as our- 
selves ? Is there any amusement in town whieli they do not attend ? 
Do we not take them to the Italian Ojiera, to balls, })lays, to liear 
Paganini, See., and don’t they often go to two oi- tliree routs of a night? 
Are our horses ever seen standing before vulgar shops ? And do they 
not go to church every Sunday, as regularly as our>elves ? Most 
humbly do I admit the force of these •observations ; all 1 persist in 
asserting is, that horses arc foolishly fond of their eyesight; like to 
wear their heads as nature has placed them ; and have had taste 
enough fo prefer dull German grooms and coachmen, to our sharp 
English ones.’ — pp. 160-163. * 

But our author and his liorses have been runiiiiig» l^\ay with 
us : we believe vve had promised our reailers never to return to 
the subject of ^ the road.’ The chapter entitled ^ The Bath ’ is one 
from wdiich we must draw a considerable extract — it opens quite a 
new sort of scene, and we advise our readeis to comjiare it with a 
certain sketch of the English Ba/h in ‘ Humphry Clinker:’-— 

‘ The eager step with which I always walked towards the strong 
steel bath (about 25° of Reaumur) is almost indescribable. Health is 
such an inestimable blessing — it colours so highly the picture of life 
; --it 
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-—it sweetens so exquisitely the small cup of our existence — it is so 
like sunshine, in the absence of which the world, with all its beauties, 
would be, as it once was, without form and void — that one can conceive 
of nothing which a man ought nu^re eagerly to do, than get between the 
stones of that mill which is to grind him young again — particularly 
when, as in this case, the operation is to he attended with no pain. 

‘ As soon as J was ready to enter the hath, the first feeling which 
crossed my mind, as I stood shivering on the hiink, was a disin- 
qlination to dip even tlie foot into a mixture whicli looked about 
as thick as a liorse-poiid, and about tlie colour of inullagitawiiy soup; 
however, having come to Laiigcnschwalhach, there was nothing to 
say but “ en avant/’ and so, descending tlie step^., I got into stuff so 
deeply coloured with the red oxide of iron, that the liody, wlien a 
couple of inches below the surface, was invisible. 'Die temperature 
of the water felt neither hot nor cold, l)ut I was no sooner iiiiniersed 
in it, than I felt it was evidently of a strengthening, bracing nature, 
and almost inigiit one liave fancied oneself lying with a set of hides 
in a tan>j)it. The half hour which every day I was sentenced to 
spend in this red decoction -was by far the longest in the twenty-four 
hours, and J was always very glad when tlie chronometer, which J 
had hung on a nail before my eyes, pointed permission to extricate 
myself from the mess. AVhile the body was floating, liardly knowing 
whether to sink or swim, it was very difficult for the mind to enjoy 
any sort of recreation, or to reflect for two minutes on any one sub- 
ject ; and, as half shivering 1 lay w^atcliing the minute-hand of the dial, 
it appeared the slowest traveller in existence.' — Uubhlcs^ pp. 17::^, 173. 

Tlie Journalist goes on, tiuly enough, lv> state that these batlis 
are very apt to pioduce licad-ache, sleepiness, and other slight 
apoplectic symptoms ; but that such effects entirely proceed 
from the silly habit of not immersing the liead. 'I'he frame 
of man has beneficently been made capable of existing under the 
line, or near eitlicr of the poles of the earth ; we know it can 
even exist in an oven in which meat is baking ; but surely if it 
were possible to send one b;»lf of the body to Iceland, while the 
other was sitting on the banks of bernando Po, the trial would 
be exceedingly severe, inasmuch as nature, never having* con- 
templated such a vagary, has not*. thought it necessary^ to pro- 
vide against it. liven the comiiiou pres'*ure of water on the por- 
tion of the body which is immersed in it tends to push tjie 
blood tow^ards that part (the head) wdiich happens to be errjoying 
a rarer medium : but when if: is taken into calculation that the 
mineral mixture of Schwalbach acts on the body, not only me- 
chanically, by pressme, but medicinally, being a very st|;ong 
astringent — there needs no wizard to account for the unpleasant 
sensations so often complained of. ^ For myself,’ says our tra- 
veller, ^ I resolved that my head should fare alike with the rest of 

my 
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my system ; in short, that it deserved to he stren^ihened as much 
as my limbs. It was equally old, had accompanied them in all 
their little troubles, and, iiionwer, often and oiten, when they lead 
sunk down to rest, had it been .foircd to contjunplale and pi<^- 
vide for the dangers and vicissitudes of tin* next day. I therefoie 
applied no half remedy, submitted to no paitial operation, but 
resolved that if the waters of Langcnsehwalbach were to make 
me invulnerable, the box which held iny biains should humbly, 
but equally, partake of the blessing.' When the reasons which 
had induced onr author thus to innnerso not only ids trunk 
but his box were .mentioned to the. doctor v\honi lie had <‘on- 
salied, he made no objection, but in silence slnuggi d np his 
shoulders. 'Jdie fact is, in this instanci‘, as well as in many 
others, the most skilful jihysician is obliged to presciibe no 
more than himian nalme is willing to comply witli. Ciennan 
gentlemen are not much in tlie habit of washing their heads, 
and even if they weie, they would ceilainly refuse to dip their 
curls into a udxtine which stains them a dt ep icd colour, 
upon wliich common soap has nut the slightest detergent edVect. 
C)tie has only to look at the tlannel dresses \Ahich hang in the 
yard to dry, to understand the whole case as to the fair sex. 
Those garments having beeUi seveial tim#^s irnim rsed in lln^ bath, 
are stained as deep a red as if lliey had been lulilxd with ochre or 
brick-dust, yet the upper part of lln^ llannel is (pdle as while as 
ever — indeed, b^ compaiisou, appi ars infinitely wliittu*; in short, 
without asking to see tTic owners, it nuisl Ix^ (piite (wident that at 
Schwalbach young ladies, or even old ones, could never inuktJ u[) 
their minds to stain any part of their falnie which tow'crs above 
the evening gown, — and that it won hi be ustdess for any poor 
doctor to prescribe to Hmn more than a pie-bald apf>li(’ation of 
his remedy. Although, of couise, in commg out of the bath the 
patient rubs himself diy and, appaicntly, jierfedly clean, yet the 
rust, by exercise, comes out again profust ly — nay, liie very bed- 
linen is discoloured; and if the head has Ix en immersed, the pillow* 
in the piorning looks as if a rusty thiiteeu-iuch shell had been 
reposing on it. • • 

‘ To the servant who has cleaned the bath, filled it, and ^jupplied it 
with towels, it is customary to give each day six kreutzers, anionftting 
to two-pence; and, as another example of the cheapness of German 
luxuries, I may observe, that if a jici^son chooses, instead of walking, 
to be carried in a sedan chair, and brought back to his hoj\ tlie price 
fixed for the two journeys is — three -pence ! 

* Having now taken the bath, the next jiart of tlie daily sentence 
was ** to return to the place from whence you came/’ and there to drink 
two more glasses of water from the Pauline. The weather having < 

been 
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been unusually hot, in walking to the bath I was generally very 
much overpowered by the heat of the sun, but on leaving the bath 
to walk to the well T always felt as if his rays were not as strong 
as myself; one really fancied ^that they glanced from the frame as 
from a polislied cuirass. Tjie glass of cold sj)arklirig water which, 
under the mid-day sun, I rtccivcd after quitting the lath from the 
healtliy-looking old goddess of the rauline, was delicious beyond the 
powers of d(;scri])tion. It was infinitely more refreshing than iced 
soda water ; and the idea that it was doing good instead oi liarm — that 
it was medicine, not luxury — added to it a tlavour which the mind, 
as well as .the body, seemed to enjoy. What with the iron in my skin, 
and the warmtli which this strengthening mixture imparted to my 
waistcoat, I always felt an unconquerable inelination to face the hill 
again,* — Ihihhles, p. 1S2. 

We now touch upon what i)r. Samuel Johnson })ionounccd to 
be the chief business of every Englihlunan’s day. Jf our reader 
be either a (jounnand or a (jnunnet, we advise him to skip) a page 
or two of wiiat now follows — to the rest of the world we ofler no 
apology for an extract fioni a chapter headed ‘ Dinner: 

‘ During the fasliionahle season at Langeiischwalbaeh, the dinner- 
hour at all tlie salles is one o’clock. From about noon scarcely a 
Stranger is to be seen ; hut a few minutes before the hell strikes one, 
the town exhibits a pi(‘tui;“ curious enough, w’hen it is contrasted wdth 
the simple costume of tlie villagers, and the wild-looking country 
which surrounds them. From all the hof.^ and lodging-houses, a set' 
of demure, quiet-looking, wcll-dn'ssed people are suddenly disgorged, 
who, at a sort of funeral })aee, slowly advance. towards the Alice Saal, the 
Goldene Kette, the Kaiser Saal, and one or two other houses “ oii on 
dtne,’* The ladies are not dressed in l^onnets, but in caps, most of 
w'hich are quiet, the rest being of those indescrihable shapes which 
are to be seen at London or Paris. Whether the stiff stand-up frip- 
pery of briglit red ribands w’as meant to represent a house on fire, or 
|jurgatory itself — whetlier those immense yellow ornaments w^ere 
intended for reefs of coral, or not — it is out of an old mau'*s depart- 
ment even to guess ; ladies’ ca'ps being riddles, only to be explained 
by thiEtinselves. 

‘ With io one to affront them — witfi no fine ])owdered footmen to 
attend them— with nothing but thei^^Q,wn quiet conduct to protect 
them, old ladies, young ladies, elderly gentlemen and young ones, 

' »eexf slowly and silently picking their way over the rough pave- 
-ment They seemed to be thinking of anything in the dictionary 
hut the word dinner ^ — and when one contrasted their demeanour 
with the enormous quantity of provisions they were placidly about 
to consume, one could not help admitting that these Germans had cer- 
tainly more self-ix>ssession, and could better mus 625 le iheir feelings, 
than the best -behaved people in the universe. 

* Seated at the table of the Allee Saal, I counted one hundred and 
eighty people at dinner in one room. To say in a single word whe- 

< ther 
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ther the fare wjas good or bad would be quite impossible, it being 
so completely different from any thing ever met with in England, 
To my simple taste the cookeiy is most horrid; still there were 
now and then some dishes, j)articularly sweet ones, which I thought 
excellent. With respect to the madc-dislus, of which there were a 
great variety, I beg to record a formula ^tMiich is infallible : the simple 
rule is this — let the stranger taste the dish, and if it be not sour, he 
may be quite certain that it is greasy; again, if it be not greasy, let 
him not eat thereof, for then it is sure to be sour. With regard to 
the order of the dishes, that too is unlike any thing which Mrs. 
Glasse ever thouglit of. After soup, which ail ovtu- the world is 
the alpha of the gourmand’s alphabet, the barren meat from which 
the said soup has been extracted is produced ; of eounse it is dry, 
tasteless, 'witbered-looking stuff, which a Grosvenor-square rat would 
not touch Avith its whiskers ; but this dish is ahv<ays attended by a 
couple of satellites — the one, a quantity of cucumber stewed in 
vinegar; the other, a black greasy sauce: and if you dare to accept a 
piece of this Aaccid ])eef, you are instantly thrown between Scylla 
and Charybdis, for so sure as you deelinii the indigestible cucumber, 
souse comes into your plate a deluge of the sickeni ng grease. After the 
company have eaten heavily of messes which it would he impo.^sible 
to describe, in comes some nice salmon — then fowls — then puddings 
— then meat again — then stewed fruit — and, after the English stran- 
ger has fallen back in his chair, quite oiaten, a leg of mutton 
juiajcstically makes its appearance ! The pig who lives in his sty would 
have some excuse, hut it is really quite shocking to see any other 
animal overpywewng hi\:pself at mid-day with such a mixture and 
superabundance of food. Yet only think what a compliment all this 
is to the mineral waters of Langenscluvalhacli ! If the Ngiads of the 
Pauline can be of real service to a stomach full of vinegar ’^and grease, 
how much more effectually ought they to tinker up the inside of him 
who has sense enough to sue them in forma pauperis 198-201. 

Onr traveller’s physician was told that he had given up dining 
in public, as he prefen ed a single dish at home ; and he was asked 
whether eating so much was not vt^ry bad for those who VHtere 
drinking the waters? The poor doctor again .shrugged up his 
shonldeiiS — and what else couW he have done ? Of course he was 
obliged to feel the pulse of hit own fellow-citizens as well as that 
of the stranger; and he might as well have gdSie into 
to burn the crops, as wickedly blight the golden hafvest which 
LangensChwalbach had A§lculated on reaping from the intemper- 
ance of its consumptive guests. * 

‘ Our dinner,’ says our author, ‘ is now over. The company Avhich 
comes to the bruimens for health, and wliich daily assembles at din- 
ner, is of a most heterogeneous description, being composed of princes, 
dukes, counts, barons, &c. down to the petty shopkeeper, and even 
the Jew of Frankfort, Maynz, and other neighbouring towns; in 
, * short. 
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short, all the most jarring elements of society at the same moment 
enter the same room, to partake together of the same one shilling and 
eight- penny dinner. Still, all those invaluable forms of society which 
connect the guests of any ])riyate individual were most strictly ob- 
served ; and this happy comhination was apparently effected without 
any effort. No one seemed tube under any restraint, yet there was no 
freezing formality at one end of the table, nor rude boisterous mirth 
at the other. With as iionest good appetites as could belong to any 
set of people under the sun, we particularly remarked that there was 
no scrambling — to be sure, here and tliere an eye was seen twinkling 
a little blighter than usual, as it watched the progress of any dish 
which appeared to be unusually sour or greasy; Ixit tiiere was no im- 
patience, nothing to interrupt for a single moment the general har- 
mony of the scene : and although every moment I felt less and less 
disposed to attempt to eat what for some time had been gradually 
coagulating in my plate, yet, leaning back in my chair, I certainly did 
derive very great, and, 1 hope, very rational enjoyment, from looking 
upon so pleasing a picture of civilized life.’ — Bubbles, pp. 2J04-5. 

The remarks whicli follcrw are cleverly expiessed, and lliere is a 
good deal of truth in them ; but wc think the truth is only one- 
sided. Let our readers judge : — 

‘ In England we arc too apt to designate by the general term 
society ” the particularuda^Js, clan, or clique in which we ourselves 
may happen to move ; ami if that little speck be sufficiently polished, 
people are generally quite satisfied with what they term “ the pre- 
sent state of society.'* Yet there exists a very iiqportant difference 
between this ideal civilization of a part or pbrts of a community, and 
the actual civilization of the community as a wliole ; and surely no 
country can justly claim for itself that title, until not only can its 
various members move separately among each other, but all of them 
meet and act, if necessary, together. 

‘ In England, each class of society, like our different bands of 
trades, is governed by its own particular rules. There is a class of 
society which lias very gravely, and, for aught I care, very properly, 
settled that certain kinds of^food are to be eaten with a fork — that 
others are to be launched into the mouth with a spoon — and that to 
act against these rules (or whims) shows that the mam has not 
lived in the worlds At the otlier erift of society, there are, one has 
also rules df honour, ‘prescribing the sum to be put into a tin 
moaey^box/BO often as the pipe shall be filled with tobacco ; with 
various other laws of the same dark caste or complexion. These 
converitions, however, having '-been firmly established among each 
of the many classes into which our country- people are subdivided, 
a very considerable degree of order is everywhere maintained ; and 
therefore, let a foreigner go into any sort of society in England, he 
will find it is apparently living in happy obedience to its own laws ; 
but if any chance or convulsion brings these various classes of society, 
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each laden with its own laws, into general contact, a sort of Bahel 
confusion instantly takes place, each class loudly calling its neigh- 
bour to order, in a language it cannot coinpndiend ; in short, they 
resemble a set of regiments, each pf which, having been drilled 
according to the caprice or fancy of its colon td, appears in very higli 
order on its own parade, but which, when all are brought together, 
form an unorganized and undisciplined army. In support of this 
theory, is it not undeniably true, that it is practically impossible for 
all ranks and classes to associate together in England, with the same 
ease and inoffensive freedom which characterize similar meetings on 
the Continent ? And yet a German duke, or magnate of any ortler, 
is as proud of his mnk as an English one, and rank is as much re- 
spected in his country as it is in our country. 

♦ In England, as we all know, we have all sorts of manners, and a man 
actually scarcely dares to say which is the true idol to be worshipped. 
We have very noble aristocratic manners — we have the sliort stumpy 
manners of the old-fasiiioned Engli.sh country gentleman — wo have 
superfine dandified manners — black stock military manners — your free 
and easy manners (which by the byjOUtl'iJ Continent, would be trans- 
lated “ no manners at u/i,”) — we have the ledger-manners of a steady 
man of business — tlie last-imported monkey, or ultra-Parisian man- 
ners-manners, not only of a schoolboy, but of the particular school 
to which he belongs; and lastly, Xve have the parti-coloured maimers 
of the mobility, who very falstdy flatter themselves that on the throne 
they would find the “ ship ahoy !” manners of a true British sailor. 

‘ Now, with respect to all these motley manners^ these “ black spirits 
and white, blue spiiits ayd grey,” which are about as diflerrnt from 
each other as the manners of the various beasts collected hy Noah in 
his ark, it may at once be observed, that (however \vc ourselves may 
admire them) there are very few of them indeed which are suited 
to the Continent ; and consequently, though Russians, Prussians, 
Austrians, French, and Italians, to a certain degree, can any where 
assimilate together, yet, somehow or other, our nuiiiners (never mind 
whether better or worse) are ditferent. Wliicli tlierefore, I am seri- 
ously disposed to ask of myself, are the most liktdy to be right— -the 
manners of “ the right little, tight little island,*’ or those of tlie inha- 
bitants of the vast continent of Europe ? ’ — Bubbles^ pp. 207-10. 

We are surprised that it not have occurred to this writer, 

that it is owing to the comparative paucity of titled distinctions in 
England, — the political and legal equality in rank of -the country 
gentleman of long descent, refined education, and vast estates, and 
the merest jsaruenw,— that the lines und demarcations of social in- 
tercourse have assumed in this country a more definite character 
than elsewhere. We are far from denying that the tiling may 
have been pushed too far ; but, under such circumstances, we be- 
lieve it to be inconsistent with human nature that something of the 
kind should not have appeared. Again ; if it be, as we admjt it is. 
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quite true, that men and women of different classes of society 
mingle at a continental table d’hote much more easily and plea- 
santly than we see exemplified among the fortuitous assemblages 
ip an English steamboat, does our author need to be reminded 
that our after all superficial iiifeiiorily ought to be considered along 
with certain effects of a rather different description, wliich result 
from the same cause — namely, the more domestic habits which 
have for ages distinguislied us above the continental nations? If 
it were the custom of Englishmen of twenty classes to dine daily 
at a fable dilute, there is no doubt they w'ould soon learn to 
mix together more agreeably than they do at present when some 
very unusual occurrence congregates them, never to be again con- 
gregated, around the same board. But does any one wish seri- 
ously that we should give up the old-fashioned predilection for 
dining each man, liow'ever humbly, in the bosom of his own family? 
We confess that we should look upon such a change in the man- 
ners and customs of our countrymen as a most unhappy one ; and, 
indeed, it has often occufVed to us that the recent club-house 
mania here in London is much to be regretted, chiefly for its ten- 
dency to bring about, among a few particular classes of men, 
something like the effect we have alluded to. 

‘ It being yet only three o’clock in the day, and as people did not 
liegin to drink the waters again until about six, there was a long, 
heavy interval, which w’as spent very much in tlie way in which 
English cows pass their time, when, quite full of finq red clover, bend- 
ing their fore knees, they lie down on the grass to ruminate. 

‘ As it w^as very hot at this hour, the ladies, in groups of two, three, 
and four, wdth coffee before them, on small square tables, sat out 
together in the open air, under the shade of the trees. Most of them 
commenced knitting; but at this plethoric liour one could not help ob- 
serving that they made several hundred times as many stitches as re- 
marks. A few of the young men, ^vith cigars in their mouths, mean- 
dered in dandified silence through these parties of ladies ; but almost 
all the German lords of the creation hid themselves in holes and corners 
to enjoy smoking their pipes, — and surely nothing can be more filthy, 
nothing can be a greater w^aste of time and intellect, than tl is horrid 
habit. If tobacco W'ere even a fragrant perfume, instead of stinking 
as it doe^, still the habit which makes it necessary to a human being 
to carry a Idtge bag in one of his coat-pockets and an unwieldy ci’ooked 
pipe in the other, w^ould he unmanly : besides creating an artificial w^ant, 
it encumbers him wdth a real burden, which, both on horseback and 
on foot, impedes his activity and his progress ; but when it turns out 
that this said artificial want is a nasty, vicious one, — wdien it is impos- 
sible to be clean if you indulge in the habit, — when it makes your hair 
and clothes smell most loathsomely, — when you absolutely pollute the 
fresh air as you pass through it, — when, besides all this, it corrodes the 
teeth, injures the stomach, and fills with red inflammatory particles the 

' naturally 
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naturally cool, clear, white brain of man, — it is quite astonishing that 
these Germans, who can act so sensibly during so many hours of the 
day, should not have strength of mind enough to trample their tobacco 
bags under their feet, throw their re^eking sooty pipes behind them, 
and learn (I will not say from the English, but from every bird and ani- 
mal in a state of nature) to be clean ; thougli certainly, whatever faults 
there may be in our manners, our cleanliness is a virtue which, above 
every nation I have ever visited, preeminently distinguishes us in 
the world. During the time which was spent in this stinking vice, 

I observed that people neither interrupted each other nor did they 
very much like to be interrupted, — ^in short, it was a sort of siesta 
with the eyes open.^and with smoke coming out of the mouth. Some- 
times, gazing out of the window of his liof, we saw a German baron 
in a tawdry dressing-gown and scull-cap, (with an immense ring on 
his dirty fore -finger,) smoking, and pretending to be thinking ; some- 
times we winded a creature, who, in a similar attitude, was seated on 
the shady benches near the Stahl brunnen ; but these were exceptions 
to the general rule, for most of the males had vanished, vve knew not 
where, to convert themselves into automatons wliich had all the 
smoky nuisance of the steam-engine without its power.* — Bubbles^ 
pp. 216-219. 

Oiir author says pretty truly, that man is the only unclean aui- 
mal — perha[)s no unsubdued living creature is ever happy for a 
moment when not perfectly clean, lie is also quite right in 
saying that the use of tobacco is carried to a most disgusting 
and unheallliy extent in Germany; but no such comfcrblast as 
the above ‘ bub*ble ’ will produce any abatement of the nuisance. 
The universal answ^er will be, ‘ The gentleman does not 
smoke — so much the worse for him. He prefers his bottle of 
port and his snuff-box to Johannesberg and a Meerschaum. De 
gustibus non dispufandvm,^ As regards ourselves, we have only 
one remark to offer; and that is, that we heaitily wish the regula- 
tion, which almost all over Gerniaiiy forbids smokimj in the streets, 
were introduced in England. At certain times of every day 
Kegent Street, so well entitled to form the principal promenade 
of London, is rendered intolerable to all decent persons by the 
eternar whiffing and spitting of Spanish Patriots and shopboys 
in fine waistcoats. 

* About balf-past five or six o'clock “ the wmrld ** bogJn to come 
to life again ; in a short time the walks to the throe brunnena 
in general, and to the Pauline in particular, were once more 
thronged with people; and as slowly and very slowly they walked 
backwards and forwards, wc again saw German society in its most 
amiable and delightful point of view. A few of the ladies, particu- 
larly those who had young children, were occasionally accompanied 
through the day by a nice, steady, healthy-looking young woman^ 
whose dress (being without cap or bonnet, with a plain doth shawl 
thrown overla dark cotton gown) at once denoted that she was a ser** 
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vant. The distinction in her dress was marked in the extreme, yet it 
was pleasing to see tliat there was no necessity to carry it farther, 
the woman appearing to be so well behaved that there was little fear 
of her giving offence. Whenever her mistress stopped to talk to any 
of her friends, this attendant b^cartie a harmless listener to the con- 
versation ; and when a couple of families, seated on a bank, were 
amusing each other with jokes and anecdotes, one saw by the counte- 
nances of these quiet-looking young people, who were also permitted 
to sit down, that they were enjoying the story quite as much as the 
rest. In England fine people would of course be shocked at the idea 
of thus associating with, or rather sitting in society with their servants, 
and on account of the manners of our servants it., certainly would not 
be agreeable, — however, if we had but one code, instead of having 
fifty thousand, (for I quite forgot to insert in my long list the man- 
ners of a fashionable lady’s maid,) this would not be the case, 
for then Englisli servants, like German servants, would learn to sit 
in the presence of their superiors without giving any offence at all. 
But besides observing how harmlessly these (German menials con- 
ducted themselves, I must q\vn I could not help reflecting what an 
advantage it was, not only to them, but to the humble home to 
which, when they married, they would probably return, — in short to 
society, — that they should thus have had an opportunity of witness- 
ing the conduct and listening to the conversation of quiet, sensible, 
moral people, wlio liad ha^ the advantages of a good education. Of 
course, if these young creatures w^ere put upon high wages, — 
tricked out, moreover, with all the cast-off finery of tlndr mistresses — 
and, if laden with these elements of corruption, and Ijopelcssly banished 
from the presence of tlieir .superiors, they were day after day, and 
night after night, to be stewed up together with stewards, butlers, 
&c., in the devil’s frying ]>aii — 1 mean tliat den of iniquity a house- 
keeper’s room, — of cour.se tliese strong, bony, useful servants would 
very .soon dress as finely as lieart could wisli, and give themselves all 
those narrow-minded airs for which an English lady’s-maid is so cele- 
brated even in her own country; but in Germany, good sense and 
honesty have as yet firmly an^l xugidly prescribed not only the dress 
which is to distinguisli servants from their masters, but that, with 
every rational indulgence, witli^ every liberal opportunity of raising 
themselves in their own ci-timation, Aey shall be fed and treated in 
a manner and according to a scale, wniih still bear a due relation to 
the humbly.' station and simple habits in whicli they Avefe born and 
bred.* Of course, servants trained in this manner cost A’^ery little ; 
but I suspect tliey lay by in proportion a much larger share of their 
earnings tlian ours do. They arfe certainly not, like them, clothed in 
satin, tine linen, and superfine cloth, — nor, like Dives himself, do they 
fare sumptuously every day, — but I believe they are all the happier, 
and more at their ease, for being kept to their natural station in 
life, instead of being permitted to ape an appearance for which their 
j education has not fltted them, and to repeat fine sentiments which 
ndt understand/— pp. 223^6, 
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We are happy to say that we have, in various instances, ob- 
served the relation between master and man, and more frequently 
between mistress and maid, in England, in as healthy a state as 
any admirer of the Germans, even ^our sarcastic author himself, 
could wdsh to discover it. JSeverlhelcss, in the greater an8 
graver part of the above-quoted, as well as in the following 
observations, we are obliged reluctantly to concur. * But,* says 
the traveller, * our seivants are quite right to receive high wages 
— W'ear veils, kid-gloves, and superfine clolli — give themselves 
airs— mock the manners of their lords and ladies — and to farcify 
below stairs the comedy of errors which they catch an occasional 
glimpse of above ;* in short, to do as little, consunie as much, 
and be as expensive and troublesome as possible. No liberal per- 
son can blame ihem ; it is, I fear, upon our heads that all their 
follies must rest ; we have no one but ourselves to blame \ and 
until a few of the principal families in lingland, for the cha- 
racter and welfare of the country, agree together to low^er the 
style and habits of their servants, and, a long pull, and a strong 
pull, mid a pull all together,*’ to break the horrid system which at 
present prevails, the distinction between the honest ploughman 
who whistles along the fallow, and his white-faced, powder-headed, 
silver-laced, scarlet-breeched, golden-gart|;rod brother in Loudon, 
must be as strikingly ridiculous as ever.* 

‘ If once the system were to he blown up, thousands of honest, 
well-meaning servants would, I believe, rejoice ; and while the 
wealthiest classes* would *in fact be served at least as well as ever, 
the middle ranks, and especially all people of small incomes, would be 
relieved beyond description by the removal of an unnatural and unne- 
cessary burden, which but too often embitters all their little domestic 
arrangements. There are no points of contrast l)etween Germany and 
England more remarkable than that, in the one country, people of all 
incomes are supported and relieved in pro] ortiori to tlie number of their 
servants, while, in the otlier, they are tormented and oppressed ; again, 
that in the one country servants humbl/drest, ajid humbly fed, five in 
a sort of exalted and honourable intercourse Avitli their masters, while, 
in the otjjfer, servants highly powderefl, and grossly fed, are treated 
de haul en has in a manner wfijeft is not to be seen on the continent. 

* The enormous wealth of England is the wonder of th^e world ; 
yet every man who looks at our debt, at our poor-rates, at the immense 
fortunes of individuals, and at the levelling unprincipled radical spirit of 
the age, must see that there exist among us elements uhicli may pos- 
sibly, some day or other, be thrown into furious collisifm. The great 
country may yet live to see distress ; and, in the storm, our comimt- 
cial integrity, like an overweighted vessel, may, for aught we know, 
founder and go down stern foremost. I therefore most earnestly saV, 
should this calwity ever befall us, let not foreigners be f entitled. In 
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pueachingf over our graves, to pronounce that we were a people Avho 
did not know how in' enjoy prosperity — that our money, like our blood, 
flew to our heads — that our riches corrupted our minds-*— and that it 
was absolutely our enormous wealth which sunk 228. ' ‘ ^ 

Let us once more return to tlie promenade of simple Langen- 
schwalbach : — 

‘ In constantly ]>assing the people on the promenade, one occasion- 
ally heard a party talking French. During the military dominion of 
Napoleon that language, of course, flooded the high duchy of Nassau 
as deeply as almost all the rest of Europe ;*a strong ebb or reaction, 
however, has of late years taken place, and in Prussia, for instance, 
the common ])eople do not like even to hear the la'nguage pronounced. 
On the other hand, thanks to Scott, Byron, Crahbe, and other victims 
of M. Galignani, not yet, like them, resting in their graves, our lan- 
guage is beginning to make an honest progress, and even in France 
it is becoming fashionable to display, in literary society, a flower 
or two from the jar dm Ancjlais. * 

‘ As a passing stranger, the word I heard pronounced on the 
promenade tlie ofteuest was “ Ja, ja!’* — it really seemed to me that 
German women, to all questions, answer in the affirmative, for “ Ja, 
ja,** was repeated by them, 1 know, from morning till night, and, 
for aught I know, from night till morping. 

* As I looked at the vririous figures and faces, I could not help feel- 
ing that it was quite impossible for the Goddess Pauline to cure them all. 
There is a tall, gaunt, In'own, hard-featured, lantern-jawed officer, d 
demi soldo — the sort of fellow that the French call “ ii?i gros 7naigro^\ 
— drinking by the side of a red-faced, stuffy, duntjw, stunted little' 
man, who seems framed on ptirpose to demonstrate that the human 
figure, like the telescope, can he made portable. What in the whole' 
world can be the matter \vith that very nice, fresh, healthy-lookirig 
widow ? or what does that huge, unwieldy man, in a broad-brimmed 
hat, require from the Pauline ? (surely he is already about as full as he 
can hold?) That poor, sick girl has just borrowed the glass from' her' 
aunt. Can the same prescription be good both for her and her witheredv 
wrinkled, skinny, scraggy duenna ? A couple of nicely-dressed 'trhil^ 
dren are extending their little glasses to drink the water with milk ; 
and see I that gang of countrymen, who have stopped their carts, on . 
the upper road, are racing and chasiag each other down the* hank; to 
crq,wa round the brunnen ! Is it not Grange that in such a state pf, 
iJerspiralion t|iey can drink such deadly cold water with impunity ? 
JBut thisf really is the case ; whether it be burning hot or raining '^ 
deluge, this simple medicine is^, always agreeable, and no sooner is i^t 
»wnll6#%d than, like the fire in the grate, it begins to warm "its, 
,ii3tei^^njandion. 

Jr was the scene daily witnessed. All the drinkers s^eteed to 
'^atii^^d with the water, which can have only one virtue— ^tbat of 
stomach— ^yet it is this solitary q«a|lty which 'has 
^^m^dy for a,lm08t every possible disoifder of h^y and mirifl ? 
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for though people with an ancle resting on a knee, sometimes myste* 
riously point to their toes, and sometimes very solemnly lay their 
hands upon their forelieads, yet I firmly believe that almost every 
malady of the poor human frame is, either by highways or byways, 
connected with the stomach; — • * * 

“ The looes of every other member 
Are founded on your belly-timber 

and I must own 1 never see a fashionable physician mysteriously con- 
sulting the pulse of his patient, or, with a silver spoon on his tongue, 
importantly peering down his throat, but i feel a desire to exclaim 
— “ Why not tell the poor gentleman at once. Sir, you’ve eaten too 
much, you’ve drunk <00 much, and you’ve not taken exercise enough ?’* 
That these are the real causes of every one’s illness, there can be no 
greater proof than that those savage nations who live actively and 
temperately have only one disorder — death ! The human frame was 
not created imperfect — it is we ourselves who have made it 8 O--*ther 0 
exists no donkey in creation so overladen as our stomachs, and it is 
because they groan under the weight so cruelly imposed upon them, 
that we are seen driving them before us in such herds to one little 
brunnen.* 

Tlie above reminds us of Voltaire’s definition : — * A physician 
is an unfortunate gentleman who is every day requested to per- 
form a miracle — namely, to reconcile heaUh with intemperance/ 

At tliis time there were twelve hundred visiters at Schwalbach 
— an immense number for so small a town. Still the habits of the 
people were so qpiet, that it did not at all bear the appearanc(i of 
ail Kiiglish watering-place ; and our traveller says, ‘ he never be- 
fore existed in a society where people were left so completely to 
go their owm ways. Whether he strolled on the promenade or 
about the tow’ii — whether he mounted the hills or rambled into 
distant villages — no oiie seemed to notice him any more than if 
he had been born there; and yet, out of the twelve hundred 
straiiscers, he happened to be, for some time, the only specimen of 
old England.’ • 

We must now present our readers with a chapter of natural 
history. Perhaps, for a busy man, the mo.st salutary feature in 
a short residence at any of tli^s^ ‘ health-springs,* is neither more 
ifor less than the temptation it forces upon him to occupy hi$ 
mind with the observation and gentle consideration of fftatters out 
of his own habitual sphere. 

* Every morning, at half-past five o’clock, I hear, as I am dressings 
the sudden blast of an immense, long wooden horn, from whkb« 
always proceed the same four notes. 1 have got quite accustemned 
to this wild reveiUee ; and the vibration has scarcely subsided— it la 
still ringing among the distant hills — when, leisurely proceeding from 
almost every door in the street, behold — a pig! Some, from tlieic 
jaded, care-wor^i, dragged appearance, are evidently leaving behind 
VOL. L. NO. c. ’ z thein ; 
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them a numerous litter ; others are great, tall, monastic, melancholy- 
looking creatures, which seem to have no other object left in this 
wretched world than to become bacon ; while others are thin, tiny, 
light-headed, small, brisk, petulant piglings, with the world and all 
its loves and sorrows before them. Of their own accord these crea- 
tures proceed down the street to join the herdsman, who occasionally 
continues to repeat the sorrowful blast from his horn. Gregarious, 
or naturally fond of society, with one curl in their tails, and with their 
noses almost touching the ground, the pigs trot on, grunting to 
themselves and to their comrades — halting only whenever they come 
to anything they can manage to swallow. I liave observed that the 
old ones pass all the carcasses which, trailing to the ground, are 
hanging before the butchers^ shops, as if they were on a sort of parole 
dhonnevr not to touch them. The middle-aged ones wistfully eye 
this meat, yet jog on also: while the piglings, who (so like mankind) 
have more appetite than judgment, can rarely resist taking a nibble ; 
yet no sooner does the dead calf begin to move, than, from the win- 
dow immediately above, out pops the liead of a butcher, who, drinking 
his coffee whip in hand, inflicts a prompt punishment sounding quite 
equal to the offence. 

* As I have stated, the pigs, generally speaking, proceed of 
their own accord ; but shortly after they have passed, there comes 
down our street a little, bare-headed, bare-footed, stunted dab of a 
child, about eleven years bid — a Flibbertigibbet sort of creature, wdiich 
ill a drawing one would express by a couple of blots, the small one 
for her liead, the other for her body, while, streaming from the latter, 
there would be a long line, ending in a flourish, to demote the immense 
whip which the child carried in its hand. This little goblin page, the 
whipper-in, or aide-de-camp of the old pig-driver, facetiously called 
at Langerischwalbach the “ Schwein-Geriora),” is a being no one 
looks at, and who looks at nobody ; — but such a pair of eyes for a 
pig ^ The iircliin knows every house from which a pig ought to have 
proceeded : she can tell by the door being open or shut, and even by 
footmarks, wliether the creature has joined the herd, or is still snor- 
ing in its sty ; a single glance determines whether she should pass a 
yard or enter it; and if a pig, from indolence or greediness, be loiter- 
ing on the road, the sting of the wasp could not be sharper or more 
spiteful than the cut she gives it. « 

‘ When I joined the herd this niorniflg, tliey really appeared to have 
iTo hams‘*a{ all : their bodies were as flat as if they had been squeezed 
in a vice ; and when they turned sideways, their long, sharp noses and 
tucked-up bellies gave to their profile the appearance of starved grey- 
hounds, As I gravely followed this grunting, unearthly-looking 
herd of unclean spirits through that low part of Langerischwalbach 
which h solely inhabited by Jews, I could not help fancying that I 
oDserved them holding their very breaths, as if a loathsome pestilence 
were passing ; for, though fat pork be a wicked luxury— a forbidden 
pleasure, which your Jew has been supposed occasionally in secret to 
indulge in, yet a charitable Christian, may easily imagine that 

such 
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such very lean, ugly pigs have not charms enough to lead Moses 
astray. 

‘ Besides the little girl who brought up the rear, the herd was pre- 
ceded by a boy of about four teen, ^wl\ose duty it was not to let the 
foremost — the most enterprising, or, in otlier words, the most empty 
pigs — advance too fast. In the middle of this drove, surrounded 
like a shepherd by his flock, slowly stalked the Schwein-Gkneral, 
a wan, spectre-looking old man, worn out, or nearly so, by the arduous 
and every-day duty of conducting, against their wdlls, a gang of 
exactly the most obstinate animals in creation. A single glance at his 
countenance w^as sufficient to satisfy one that his temper had been 
soured by vexatious contrarieties and “ untoward events.'’ In his left 
hand he held a staff to help himself onwards, while round his right 
shoulder hung one of the most terrific whips that could possibly he 
constructed. At the end of a short handle, turning upon a swivel, 
there was a lash about nine feet long, formed like the vertebrae of a 
snake, each joint being an iron ring, which, decreasing in size, was 
closely connected with its neighbour l)y a hand of greasy leather. 
The pliability, the w'cight, and the force this iron whip rendered 
it an argument wliicli the obstinacy even of the pig was unable to 
resist. Yet, as the old man proceeded dcAvri the town, he endeavoured 
to speak kindly to the herd ; and as the bulk of them preceded him, 
jostling each other, grumbling and grunting on their way, he occa- 
sionally exclaimed, in a low, hollow, worn-out tone of encourage- 
ment, “Nina! Ariina!” 

‘ If any little savoury morsel caused a contention, stoi)page, or con- 
stipation on the march, tlie old fellow slowly unwound his dreadful 
whip, and by merely wdiirling it round his head, like reading the riot 
act, he generally succeeded in disj)ersing the crowd ; but if they neg- 
lected this solemn warning — if their stomachs proved stronger than 
their judgments, and if the group of greedy pigs still continued to 
stagnate — “Arriff!” the old fellow exclaimed, and rushing forwards, 
the lash whirling round his head, he inflicted, with strength which no 
one could have fancied ho possessed, a smack that seemed absolutely 
to electrify the ringleader ; hut no wonder, poor fellow ! for it would 
almost have cut a piece out of a door.'' 

The author goes on to descant upon the cruelty of this proce- 
dure ; but we are afraid eve^\)ue who has had any experience in 
such affairs will agree that so long as there shall exist upon the 
surface of this earth either pigs or authors, neither pig-whippjiig 
nor reviewing can ever completely be abolished. VVe proceed 
with the narrative : — • 

‘ As soon as the herd began gradually to ascend the rocky, barren 
mountain, which appeared towering above them, tlie labours of the 
Swine-General and his staff became greater than ever. However, 
in due time the drove reached the ground which wa^ devoted for 
that day’s exercise ; the whole mountain being thus taken in regular « 
, z 2 succession. 
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succession. No wonder, poor reflecting creatures, that they had come 
unwillingly to such a spot ! for there appeared, literally, to be nothing 
for them to eat, but hot stones and dust; however, .they dexterously 
began to lift up with their snQuts the largest of the loose stones. 
Their tough wet snouts seemed to be sensible of the quality of 
every thing they touched, and thus out of the apparently barren 
ground they managed to get fibres of roots, to say nothing of 
worms, beetles, or any other travelling insects they met with. As 
they slowly advanced working up the hill, their ears most philo- 
sophically shading their eyes from the hot sun, I could not help 
feeling how little we appreciate the delicacy of several of their senses, 
and the extreme acuteness of their instinct. There exists, per- 
haps, in creation, no animal which has less justice and more injustice 
done to him by man than the pig. Gifted with every faculty of 
supplying himself, and of providing even against the approaching 
storm, which no animal is better capable of foretelling, we begin 
by putting an iron ring through the cartilage of his nose, and having 
thus barbarously deprived him of the power of searching for and 
analysing his food, we gcn^jrally condemn him for the rest of his 
life to solitary confinement in a sty. — While his faculties are still his 
own, only observe how with a bark or snort he starts if you approach 
him, and mark what shrewd intelligence there is in his bright 
twinkling little eye ; but with pigs, as with mankind, idleness is 
the root of all evil. Tfie j)oor animal, finding that he has abso- 
lutely nothing to do— having no enjoyment — nothing to look forward 
to but the pail which feeds him, naturally, most eagerly, or, as 
we accuse him, most greedily greets its o^rrival. ^ Having no na- 
tural business or diversion within reach — nothing to occupy his 
brain — the whole powers of his system are directed to the diges- 
tion of a superabundance of food : to encourage this, Nature 
assists him with sleep, which, lulling his better faculties, leads his 
stomach to become the ruling power of his system — a tyrant, that can 
bear no one’s presence but his own. The poor pig, thus treated, 
gorges himself — sleeps — eats again— sleeps— awakens in a fright — 
screams — struggles agaiqst a blue apron — screams fainter and fainter 
— turns up the whites of his little eyes . . and . . dies!’ — p. 255 . 

But to return to the General, whom, with his horn, his whip, 
and our author, we have left on tlief steep side of a barreh moun- 
tain. In this situation do his troops remain every morning for 
four houfs, enjoying little else than air and exercise : at about 
nine or ten o’clock they begin their march homewards, and^ no- 
thing can form a greater contrast than their entry into iheir native 
town does to their exit from it: — 

• They no sooner reached the first houses of the town, than a sort 
of “ sauve qui peut’' motion took place— away each started towards 
his dulce domum, and it was really curious to stand still and watch 
how very quickly they cantered by, greedily grunting and snuffling, 
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as if they could smell with their stomachs as well as their noses 
the savoury food which was awaiting them. 

‘ At half-past four the same four notes of the same horn were heard 
again— the pigs once more assembled — once more tumbled over the hot 
stones on the mountain— once more re'taained there for four hours, and 
in the evening once again returned to their styes. Every day of their 
existence, summer and winter, is spent in the way I have described. 
The squad consists of about one liundred and fifty, and the jK)or old 
General receives about thirteen pence for six months* drilling of each 
recruit. His income, therefore, is about twenty pounds a-year, out 
of which he has to pay the board, lodging, and clothing, of his two 
aide-de- camps ; and when one considers how unremittingly this poor * 
fellow- creature has to contend with the gross appetites, sulky tem- 
pers, and obstinate dispositions of the swinish multitude, surely not 
even the Member for Middlesex would wish to reform his emoluments/ 

We have stayed so long at Scinvalbacli that we cannot aftbrd to 
dwell much upon our author’s equally detailed picture of the 
sayings and doings of another of his favourite watering-places — 
Schlangen-hady Le, the Serpent’s -bath* In some book we had read 
years ago that this name w as only givem in allusion to the W'on- 
derful effects of the water in purifying the skin of all unseemli- 
nesses and corruptions, so that ladies resorting to this bath might 
be likened to those w ise charmers wliicl^annually rub off the old 
coat and present themselves in a new one. It appeals, however, 
that not only is the neighbourhood remaikable for the number of 
real snakes in the grass, but that serpents were the first, and are 
still frequent, visiters if the wells of 8chlangen-bad. There is 
no town — but the company aie all pent up, in the sequestered 
little valley, among groves and forests, in a couple of eiKunious 
lodging houses : — 

‘ This secluded spot, to which such a number of people annually 
retreat, consists of nothing but an inmifuf'e old building or “ bad- 
haus’’ — a new one — w’ith two or three little mills, wliich, ftd, as it 
w^ere, by tlie crumbs whicli fall from tlve rich man’s tabic, are turned 
by the famous spring of w’ater after fine fa^hionable visiters have done 
W'ashing themselves in it. 

‘ The t>ld “ bad-haus ’’ is situa^ted on tlie side of the hill, close to the 
Macadamized road ; and to gi^'^e some idea of the scale on w'hicli these 
sort of German houses are constructed, in this rambling i)alMiousc 
I counted four hundred and forty-three vvindow's, and, without ever 
twice going over the same ground, the^assages measured four hundred 
arid nine paces, which is, as nearly as ix)ssihle, a quarter of a mile ! 
Below this immense barrack, and on the opposite side of the road, 
is the new “ bad-haus,” pleasantly situated in a .shrubbery. This 
building contains one hundred and seventy-two windows.' 

After having passed, in the tvvo establisluncuts, an immense 

number 
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number of rooms, each furnished by the duke with ^hite window 
curtains, a walnut-tree bed with bedding, a chestnut-tree table, an 
elastic spring sofa, and three or four walnut-tree jchairs, the price 
of each room (on an average from ten-pence to two shillings a-day) 
being painted on the door, our author complimented the good — 
or, to give her her proper title, the * bad ’ — lady who attended him, 
on the plain but useful order in which they appeared, in return for 
which slie very obligingly proceeded to give him the legend of the 
discovery of this famous spiiiig. This same legend forms a chap- 
ter of some moment in the history of the little duchy of Nassau. 

‘ Onre upon a time,’ it seems, ‘ tliere was a heifer, with which 
everything in nature seemed to disagree. The more she ate the 
thinner she grew — the more her mother licked her hide, the rougher 
and the more staring was her coat — not a fly in the forest would bite 
her — never w’as she seen to eliew the cud — but, hide-l-ound and me- 
lanclioly, her hips seemed actually to be protruding from lier skin. 
What was the matter with her no one knew — what could cure her no 
one could divine — in short, deserted by her master and her species, 
she was, as the faculty wouttl term it, given up. 

. ‘ In a few weeks, however, she suddenly reappeared among the 
liercl, with ribs covered with flesh — eyes like a deer — skin sleek as a 
mole’s — breath sweetly snitdling of milk — saliva hanging in ringlets 
from her jaw ! Every day seemed to confirm her health ; and the 
phenomenon was so striking, that the herdsman, having watched her, 
discovered that regularly every evening she wormed her way in secret 
into the forest, until she reached and refreshed herself at a spring 
of water — haunted by harmless serpe)itSy vvHen full grown about four 
feet in length. 

* The circumstance, it seems, had been almost forgotten by the 
peasant, when a )^oung Nassau lady began to show exactly the symp- 
toms of the heifer. Mother, sisters, friends, father, all tried to cure 
her, but in vain ; and the physician actually 

“ Had ta’en his leave with sighs and sorrow, 
Despairing of his fee to-morrow,*’ 

when the herdsman happening to hear of her case, prevailed upon 
her at last to try the heifer’s secret remedy ; she did so, and, in a very 
short time, to the utter astonishraenj^ of lier friends, she became one 
of tlie stoutest young women in the*- duchy. What had suddenly 
cured one sick lady was soon deemed a proper prescription for 
others, and all cases meeting with success, the spring gradually 
rose into notice and repute. I may observe, by- the- by, that even 
to this day horses are broughtf by the peasants to be bathed,* and I 
have good authority for believing, that, in cases of slight consump- 
tion of the lungs (a disorder common enough among horses), the 
animal recovers his flesh with surprising rapidity. Nay, 1 have seen 
even pigs bathed, though 1 must own that they appeared to have no 
r other disorder except Ijunger,* 

The 
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The traveller established himself in the new ^ bath-house,'— and 
he says^ 

‘ The cell of the hermit can hardly be more peaceful. It is true it 
was not only coihpletely inhabited, but teeming- with people, many of 
whom are known in the political world. For instance, among its i»- 
mates were the widow of the Grand Duke Constantine of Russia, the 
Duke of Saxe-Cobiirg, a Prince of Hesse Ilomburg, occasionally the 
Princess Royal of Prussia, &c. &c. No part of the building was ex- 
clusively occupied by these royal guests ; but paying for their rooms 
no more than the prices marked upon the doors, tliey ascended the 
same staircase, and walked along the same passages, with the humblest 
inmates of the place.. The silence and aj>parent solitude which reigned 
in this new “ bad-haus,” were to us always a subject of astonishment 
and admiration. 

‘ A table d'hote dinner, at a florin for each person, was daily pre- 
pared for all, or any, who might choose to attend it; and for about 
the same price, a dinner, equally good, with knives, forks, table-cloth, 
napkins, &c., would be foi warded to any guests who, like ourselves, 
were fond of the luxury of solitude. Coffee and tea were cheap in 
proportion ; and if one could be contented with good, sound, light 
Rhine- wine {ordinaire)^ the cost is never a shilling tlic bottle.’ — 
Bubbles^ pp. 277-80. 

We quote these petty details with pleasure. We think them 
highly instructive. How many of our* countrymen are always 
raving about the cheapness of the continent, and how many every 
year break up their establishments in England to go in search of 
it ; yet, if we had but sense, or rather courage enougli to live at 
home as economically and as rationally as princes and people of 
all ranks live throughout the rest of Europe, how unnecessary 
would be the sacrifice, and how much real happiness would be 
the result ! But, indeed, if wc look to humbler classes the thing 
is far worse. We perceive every year luindieds of families trans- 
porting themselves to the back- woods of Canada, who, if they 
could only submit here to the fiftieth part of the iiiconveniencies 
of the log-house existence, need never have torn their heart-stiings 
.asunder by separating themselves from the scenes and the friends 
of their youth ! — But we are ^yandering from the wonderful water 
of Schlaiigenbad. • 

About as warm as milk, it is infinitely softer, and after dipping 
the hand into it, if the thumb be rubbed against the* finge.-s, it 
may be said to feel like satin. It b no trifle to live in a skin which 
puts all people in good humour — at least with themselves. 

* The effect produced upon the skin by lying about twenty minutes 
in the bath, I one day,' says our author, ‘ happened to overhear a 
short fat Frenchman describe to bis friend in tlie following words — 

“ Monsieur, dans ces bains on devient absolument amoureux de soi- 
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m^me ! I cannot exactly corroborate this Gallic statement, yet one 
cannot deny that the limbs gradually appear as if they were converted 
into marble, and that the sUn assumes a sort of glittering phosphoric 
whiteness. 

^ ‘ The Count de Grurine, the Dutoh ambassador at Frankfort, having 
in the healtliy autumn of his life come to Schlangenbad with his young 
wife, Avas so enchanted with the loveliness of the country, the mildness 
of the air, and the exquisite softness of the water, that, quite unable 
to contain himself, on a black marble column near the baths he has 
caused to be sculptured, as emblems of himself and bis companion, 
two naked schlangcns, eating leaves (apparently a salad) out of the 
same boAvl, with the following pathetic inscription : — 

En 

lleconnoissancc 
I)es (Iclicieiiscs Saisons 

Passces Ici Eiibembles 
Par 

Charles ue Grcnne 

Et 

Betsi dk Ghunne, 

. 1830 .* 

— BuhbleSy p. 285, 

We must now conclude with a few paragraphs from our author’s 
account of his visit to the source of the Seltzer water — to all so- 
journers in liot climates one of the most lieallhful of luxuries. 
Some like the water pure and unmixed, otheis dash a little sugar 
only in the glass, Germans generally prefer it with Khine-wine, 
and French voluptuariec with Champagne; while many of the 
softer sex appear to be of opinion .that Hie most delicious of all 
compounds is Seltzer water and milk. We do not enter into this 
controversy, 

‘ The moment w’e entered the great gate of the enclosure, Avhich, 
surrounded by a high stone wall, occupies about eiglit acres of ground, 
our first impression w’as, that ve had discovered a new w^orld inha- 
bited by brovA’n stone bottles, for in all directions were they to be 
seen — rapidly moving from one part of the establishment to an- 
other — standing actually in armies on the ground — or piled in im- 
mense layers or strata. Such a profusion and such a confusion ofl 
bottles, it bad never entered human imagination to conceive^i 

* On appi caching a large circular sTied, covered with a slated roof, 
but open Qn all sides, we found the single brunnen, or Avell, from W'hich 
this celebrated water is foVAvarded to almost every city in the world, 
A small crane Avith three arms, to each of w hich there A\*as suspended 
a square iron crate or basket, a Kttle smaller than the brunnen, stands^ 
about ten feet off ; and while peasant girls Avith a stone bottle (bolding' 
three pints) dangling on eA^ry finger of each hand, are rapidly filling 
one crate containing seventy bottles, a man turns the third by a 
winch, uri^il it hangs immediately oA^r the brunnen, into AA^hich it then 
f rapidly descends. The air in these seA*enty bottles being immediately 
' * displat^d 
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displaced by the water, a great bubbling of course takes place ; but 
in about twenty seconds this having subsided, the crate is raised ; 
and while seventy more bottles descend from another arm of the 
crane, a fresh set of girls bear off these full kHtles, one on each 
finger of each hand, and range thent in several long rows, upon^ 
large table or dresser. No sooner are they there, than two men with 
surprising activity put a cork into each, while two drummers, with 
a long stick in each of their hands, hammering them down, appear 
as if they were playing upon musical glasses. Another set of young 
women now instantly carry them off, four or five in each hand, to 
men who with sharp knives slice off the projecting part of the cork ; 
and this being over, the poor jaded bottles are delivered over to 
women, each of w/iom actually covers three thousand a day with 
white leather, which they firmly bind with packthread round the corks, 
— then a man seated beside, without any apology, dips each of their 
noses into boiling hot rosin: before they have recovered from this 
operation the Duke of Nassau*s seal is stamped upon them — and off 
they are hurried, sixteen and twenty at a time, to magazines where 
they at length repose in readiness for exportation. When it is consi- 
dered that a three-armed crane is drawfng up bottles seventy at a 
time, from three o’clock in the morning till seven o’clock at night 
(meal-hours excepted), it is evident that without very excellent ar- 
rangement some of the squads either would be glutted with more 
work than tliey could perform, or would staad idle with nothing to do. 
No one, therefore, dares either to hurry or stop : the motto of the 
place might be that of old Goethe’s ring with the star upon it — o/ine 
hast^ ohne rast — Anglictj, hante ?iot, rest not I 
' * Having followed a s^t of bottles from the brunnen to the store, 
where we left them resting from their labour, we strolled to another 
part of the establishment, where were empty bottles calmly waiting for 
their turn to be filled. We here counted twenty- five bins of bottles, 
each four yards broad, six yards deep, and eight feet high. A number 
of young girls were carrying (each thirty-four of tlieiii at a time) on 
their heads to an immense trough, wliich was Kept constantly full by a 
large fountain-pipe of beautiful clear fresh water. The bottles were 
filled brim -full (as we conceived for tlfe pilrpose of being washed), 
and were then ranged in ranks, or rather solid columns, of seven hun- 
dred each 

‘ We fiad no sooner, as we.mought, bidden adieu to bottles — than 
\Ve saw, like Birnham Wood coming to Dunsinane, bottles approaching 
us in every possible variety of attitude. H appears that aril the inha- 
bitants of Nieder Selters are in the habit of drinking in their houses 
this refreshing water ; but as the brunnen is in requisition by the 
Duke all day long, it is only before or after work that a private supply 
can be obtained : no sooner, therefore, does the evening bell ring, 
than every child in the village is driven out of its house to take empty 
bottles to the brunnen. The children really looked as if they were 
of bot^tles. Some wore a pyramid in baskets on their heads ; i 
some were laden with them, banging over their shoulders before and 

behind 
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behind — some carried them strapped round their middle-— all had their 
hands full, and the little urchin that could scarcely walk came hug- 
ging in its arras one single bottle. The road to the brunnen.is ac- 
tually strewed with fragments, and so are the ditches ; and when the 
reader considers, besides all he has*so patiently heard, that bottles are 
not only expended and exported, but actually made at Nieder Seiters, 
he must admit that no writer can possibly do justice to that place, un- 
less every line of his description contains at least once the word 
bottle, 

‘ As soon as I reached the village inn, I found there all the 
slight accommodation I required: a tolerable dinner soon smoked on 
the table before me ; and feeling that I had seen quite enough for 
one day of brown stone bottles, 1 ventured to 'order (merely for a 
change) a long-necked glass bottle of a vegetable fluid superior to all 
the mineral water in the world. 

‘ In tlie morning, previous to returning to the brunnen, I strolled 
for some time about the village ; and the best analysis 1 can offer of 
the Seiters water, is the plain fact, that the inhabitants who have 
drunk it all their lives, are certainly by many degrees the healthiest 
and ruddiest-looking peasants 1 have anywhere met with in the Duchy 
of Nassau.’ 

Next day being Sunday, the travellers had the locality of the 
bruuneu to themselves : — 

‘ In the middle of the gfeat square were the stools on which the cork- 
covering w’omen had sat, while, at some distance to the left, were the 
solid regiments of uncorked bottles, which I had seen filled brirn-full 
with pure crystal water the evening befoi;e. On. approaching this 
brown-looking army, 1 was exceedingly surprised at observing, from a 
distance, that several of the bottles were noseless, and I was won- 
dering wdiy such ones should ever have been filled, when, on getting 
close to these troops, I perceived, to my utter astonisliment, that about 
one- third of them were in the same mutilated state. The devastations 
which had taken place resembled the riddling of an infantry regiment 
under a heavy fire, yet few of our troops, even at Waterloo, lost so 
great a proportion of their mfn as had fallen in twelve hours among 
these immoveable plialanxes, 

‘ The governor was good enough to inform me, that bottles in vast 
numbers being sui)plied to the duk^^ from various raanufaatories, in 
order to prove them they are filled brin?-fu 11 (as I had seen them) with 
water, anfl J>eingleftiu that state for the night they are the next morn- 
ing visited by an officer of \'he autocrat, whose wand of office is a thin, 
long-handled little hammer. It appears that the two prevailing sins 
to which stone bottles are prorfe, are having cracks and being porous, 
in either of which cases they of course in twelve hours leak a little. 
The officer, who is judge and jury in his own court-yard, carries his 
own sentences into execution with a rapidity which even our Lord 
Chancellor himself can only hope eventually to imitate. Glancing 
bis hawk-like eye along each line, the instant be sees a bottle not 

, brim-full. 
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brim-full, without listening to long-winded arguments, he at once de- 
cides that there can be no mistake, that there shall be no mistake,” 
and thus, at one tap of the hammer, off goes tlie culprit's nose — So 
much for Buckingham!” — Bubbles, p. 320. 

The bottles tilled for exportalioii in 1 8,12 were, according tZ 
the governor’s book — large, one million thirty-three thousand six 
hundred and sixty-two ; small, two hundred and sixty-one thou- 
sand five hundred and twenty-one : and besides this there is a 
gratis consumption on the spot, and its immediate vicinity, of at 
least half a million of bottles. The large bottles, when full, are 
sold at the brunnen for tliirteeii llorins a hundred. The duke’s 
profit in J83C2, dcdfictiug all expenses, appeared to be as neatly as 
possible fifty thousand florins ; and yet this brunnen was sold to bis 
highness’s ancestor for a single butt of wdne ! 

We might now proceed to the boiling Brunnen of Wiesbiulen, 
to the Monastery of liberbacli, and to various other equally inte- 
resting points in the little Duchy of Nassau, but it is time we 
should say to our traveller — Farewell l^We are cuabied to testify 
that his descriptions are correct, and the unusually long quota- 
tions W'e have borrowed fiom them siiflicienlly express our opinion 
of the rough graphic merit they possess. We may add that the 
volume is illustrated by a few very clever sketches, taken by 
Burges’s Patent Paneidolon, a newly-invented instrunieut, vvliicb, 
if we are to judge from the specimens before us, will be a valu- 
able^ acquisition to amateurs at home or abroad. We certainly 
think the author* would* do y>,ell to extend this little woik, and 
publish it, — and that if he does so, the more of these sketches he 
gives us, the better. 


Art, III . — Present State of the Poor-Law Qiicstioiu By C. 
Wetherell. 1833. ^ 

2. Extracts from the Information received by His Majesty's Com- 
^missioners as to the Administration and Operalion of the Poor- 
Lawsp Published by Autli^rity. 1833. 

3. Reply of the Commission's for inquiring into the Poor-Laws 
to a Letter from the Chancellor of the J^xchequer, on tk^ Lahour- 
Ruie* Printed for the House of Commons, June lyth, 1833. 

A N OTHER year has passed away without producing a single 
measui'e directed towards the reform of the glaring abuses 
of the English poor-laws. To what may we attribute this ap- 
parent indifference to evils of such enormous magnitude on the 
part of those whose first duty and paramount interest it would 
seem to be to correct them? Not, certainly, (o an^ want of in- 
* formation 
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formation on the subject. The land rings with it* If uni- 
versal experience — if the innumerable publications with which the 
press has lately teemed on this matter — if the reports of five or six 
parliamentary committees, within about as many years — had not 
Previously conferred sufficient nbtoriety, or thrown sufficient light 
upon it, the volume of Extracts from the Report of the Poor- 
Law Commissioners, of which a large number of copies have been 
circulated gratuitously through the country, must have excited an 
universal conviction of the necessity for immediate interference 
by the legislature, and afforded to those who have to deal with the 
question ample materials for forming an opinion upon the course 
to be pursued. Rut no ! we are to wait still longer. The Poor- 
Law Commission, though it has been sitting above a twelvemonth, 
has not yet, it seems, been able to report, or to print the remainder 
of the voluminous evidence they have collected. Another year is 
to commence, at least — perhaps to terminate — before one step is 
taken towards the correction of a system so notoriously illegal in 
its administration, pernicious in its moral influence, and ruinous 
in its economical results. 

We w^ere from the first inclined to doubt — and our readers will 
remember the assertion of our suspicion — whether the appoint- 
ment of this commission was not merely a rvse of the present 
ministry for the purpose of delaying the consideration of a question 
which they were either too indolent, or did not feel themselves 
competent to encounter* That suspicion has ceitainly not been 
weakened by subsequent occurrences. Had delay not been the 
object aimed at, why did not the commission report in time for the 
adoption of some corrective measures by the legislature during 
the past session? It is difficult to conceive what but intentional 
delay could have so protj acted the appearance of their report. The 

* In fact this practice has quite become metliodibed into a system. When any 
troublesome or subject calls impciatively for the attention of government, and 

they can no longer ventine to shut their ears to the demand for its consideration, the 
expedient is to appoint a confmissibn of inquiry. This answers a double purpose — 
first, that of gaining time — which is everything to indolent or incapable men with a 
load of business before them to which they feel themselves unequal— -secondly, the 
creation of pleasant and p-rofituble jobs for |^dozcn or two of friends an4 retainers. 
We fear the commission of inquiry into the stata^of the Irish poor, which was promised 
early in the past session, but n appomta/, will add another to the existing 

illustration^ /)f this precious ^vstem. When the necessity of a poor-law for Ire- 
land, in the intere.st8 of both islands, is urged in the course of next session upon 
government, the answer will be read)', * Wait till oiu Commission reports,’ and the 
session will, of course, end without the Irish commission reporting, just as the last 
session terminated without a report from the English commission. Vv hile matters of 
the most pressing urgency are thus postponed from year to year, other measures that 
not only would hear, hut require delay for their mature consideration, are with a 
desperate rashness planned, {irqposed, and carried in breathless haste, and without the 
pretence of adequate deliberation. Witness the Abolition of Slavery and the Bank 
Charter Henewal Acts of last session. ’ 

tr^Vellibg 
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travelling commissioners returned from their tours of inspection 
before the end of 1^32. The latest of their reports is dated in 
January 1833. Surely three months from the termination of their 
int|uiries would have been amply ;sufl[icicnt for the arrangenieut qS 
the evidence, and the formation of an opinion by the central com* 
missioners. But no ; nine months more have now elapsed, and no 
report ! Will not even the full period Of ordinary gestation mature 
the embryo wisdom of these gentlemen ? or is it another quarter- 
day that they wait for ? This might account for their reluctance ; 
but why were they not required by their superiors to expedite the 
business upon whigh they were engaged — unless tliose superiors 
were themselves, for their own ends, a party to the delay ? 

IMeantirne they have published the volume of ‘ Extracts ’ to which 
we have already referred. This was an unusual and not a little 
remarkable proceeding. Were the real object of the commissioners 
solely what it ought to be, namely, the placing before the govern- 
ment and parliament, with as little delay as possible, the necessary 
data for legislating on this momcntoift subject, would not the 
proper couise have been to hasten the publication of the entire 
body of evidence wdth the report the commission should determine 
upon, instead of consuming time in the preparation and publica- 
tion of a volume of ^ Extracts ’ fiom that nvidence ; which, though 
all-sufficient as an exposure of the evils of the present system, 
could not be taken as the ground-work of legislation, so long as 
the commission ghose tp keep back still more matter, as well as 
their own opinion upon the remedial measures proper to be 
adopted. The effect, therefore, of this, we suspect, illegal, and 
confessedly imperfect publication, could only be, and of course 
— whether so intended or not — has been, to delay all proceedings 
in the way of cure for another twelve months at least, and to create 
in the meantime a strong, but, we fear, neither a very correct 
nor salutary impression on the public mind. 

However high the opinion we entertain of several of the per- 
sonages included in the central commission, yet there were ele- 
ments iii^its composition whicl^ from the first, we could not con- 
template without distrust and alarm. One gentleman, to whom, 
in fact, the lead and managemenl of tlife commission, with the ar- 
rangement of the evidence, and the drawJlig up of the reports and 
other documents, has, we believe, been entrusted throughout — we 
mean Mr. Senior — had previously committed himself, not in one 
oidy but a series of publications, to a determined (and, in our 
bumble opinion, a most hasty and unfounded) hostility to the priti«» 
ciple and entire system of the British poor-law. He had declared 
himself, ex cathedra^ as a professor of political economy, of the 
opinion of Mr. Malthus and Mr, Ricardo, that the only effective 

way 
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way of improving the poor-law is to abolish it in toto^ His 
arguments in support of this opinion had been repeatedly re- 
futed ; with the usual effect of refutations — namely, that of 
t^iaking their author more resolutely adhere to them. Now, we 
do think, with all respect for his undoubted ability, that, under 
these circumstances, Mr. Senior should have been the last person 
to be placed as a leading member in a royal commission entrusted 
with the delicate and important task — a task requiring the utmost 
impartiality and freedom from prejudice or interest — of inquiring 
into the working of the poor-law and the mode of improving its 
operation. Whatever opinion a theoretical political economist may 
form and proclaim from his closet, no statesman — no practical 
man at all conversant with the subject, can contemplate for a 
moment as a thing within the scope of possibility — not to speak 
of its policy or justice — the abolition of the poor-law of England, 
or any approach towards such a revolution in the rights of the 
poorer classes and the tenure of property in this country. Any 
one, therefore, having this extravagant object in view as a de- 
sirable and practicable means, must have been wholly unfitted for 
the commission. 

It should have been evident, indeed, that Mr. Senior, carrying 
such decided opinions— t not to say prejudices —into the commis- 
sion — opinions on the justice of which liis reputation as a political 
economist (and he is, or was, a professor of the science) has 
been over and over again staked — w^ould naturally endeavour to 
work the coimnissioii so as to make out a case in favour of his 
own declared and published view^s against the principle of the 
poor-Iaw^ We do not mean the slightest disrespect towards this 
gentleman or his colleagues, when we say that this is precisely 
what appears, in some degree at least, to have taken place. It 
was quite beyond his j)ower to avoid being unwittingly biassed in 
his conduct by bis pledged and strongly entertained opinions. It 
must have been equally impossiJ>le for them to escape being in- 
fluenced by an exceedingly active, energetic, and able coadjutor, 
to whom, from his habits of business, his reputation as a writer, 
and his previous acquaintance witli the subject, they would natu- 
rally refar the draw ing-up of their reports, and the arrangement of 
their proceedings. In \Cliat has already appeared of their reports 
and proceedings, this inevitable bias is more or less apparent. 
The appointments of the sOb-commissioners who were to travel 
and collect evidence were made, we cannot but think, wdth a 
certain leaning to this object. Their evidence, and their oc- 
casionally most pompously imbecile comments upon it, diew 
that the greater number, if not all, of these gentlemen — some 
of them, we suspect, very young gentlemen^ — went upon their 

tour 
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tour prepossessed with opinions having a marvellous coinci- 
dence with the published doctrines of Mr. Senior. The se- 
lection of extracts from tiieir evidence, as well as the extracts 
themselves, exhibit a similar leaning in all the parties 
cerned. And the result is, as might have been anticipated — if it 
were not intended — the creation of a general, though erroneous, 
impression against the principle of the poor-law : whilst w'e are 
quite confident that, had the inquiry been conducted in a spirit of 
complete impartiality, it would have led to the clear and universal 
acknowledgment at once of the excellence of the principle of that 
law, and of the abcjininations of its practical administration. 

Much as we regret the false and unfavourable impression which 
has been disseminated by the circumstances we have referred to, 
and the increased difficulty thus created in the way of an efl'ectual 
remedy, we do not hesitate to believe that the opinion of the 
public, as w^ell as of the commissioners, — perhaps even of Mr. 
Senior himself, for we trust he is still open to conviction — will 
ultimately settle down in the right direction. It is only tliosc who 
are content to skim over the ‘ l^xtracts,’ and either take up with the 
obviously preconceived notions of some of the itinerant commis- 
sioners, or gather a hasty conclusion from a limited number of facts, 
that can permanently retain such an impr«^ssion as v\e have alluded 
to. Those who will take the trouble to study more carefully even 
this selection of observations, will unavoidably be induced to <lraw 
for themselves tl^it grea^ and important distinction which we have 
lost no opportunity for years past of urging as the main point to 
be kept in view in the consideration of this subject — the distinc- 
tion, namely, between the abuse and the use of the poor-law — 
between the letter, spirit and early practice of the law, and its 
recent indefensible infraction — between the law itself and the 
faults of its administration — between the poor-law of Elizabeth, as 
acted upon through the whole of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, and the poor-law of the justices of the south of England, 
as acted on by them during the last thirty years only ! 

The pj'incipal feature of this latter practice — the ^ allow ance sys- 
tem ^ — we have repeatedly sl¥>wn to be unauthorised by any statute, 
and consequently illegal. It is opposed in spirit as well a§ in letter 
to the original and real poor-law^ ; and dl^en the facts selected by 
the commissioners exhibit the wwking of this abuse in all its 
varied forms of mi.schief. The foilowdng arc some only of the 
heads under which the index refers to the effects of tlie allowance 
system as illustrated by evidence collected from different quarter. 
It offers an instructive commentary in a condensed shape 

^'Altmcance . — Scale of, to able-bodied, exhibiting the indobement 
to Improvident marriages; illustrated by eleven references to agri- 
cultural, 
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cultural, seven to manufacturing, parishes. Much greater to able- 
bodied than to infirm. Great partiality in awarding. Greater to 
paupers than the earnings of industrious and independent labourers ; 
five references. Once received^ is ever after clung to. Given when 
dbmscessary ; five references. Persons receiving often live extra- 
vagantly. Given to make up time lost by labourers ; five references. 
Given to labourers for getting work. Given to able-bodied without 
work being required ; twelve references. Large amounts annually 
received by the same individuals and fanulies ; three references. 
Largest portion of population of Lenham receiving. In Bucks, given to 
all who ask it. Given without reference to character ; eight references. 
Receivers of, frequently thieves and prostitutes : 'three references. 

‘ Allowance extorted by violence. — Has been extorted by violence 
and fires ; ten references. Increasing since the riots. Demanded for 
children, though large wages earned by father. Demanded for second 
child, though unnecessary. Demanded by those who have been profli- 
gate in expenditure of large previous earnings. Whilst the labourers 
in Sussex can extort, they refuse to work. 

* Allowance reduces the whole labourmg 'population to pauperism . — 
Has been substituted for wages in whole parishes, the whole being 
made paupers instead of a few ; seven references. Induces farmers 
to discharge their men in order to receive them back as paupers, 
the parish paying part of the wages ; also manufacturers in Dur- 
ham. In agricultural jf»'arishes, encouraged by the farmers, as 
enabling them to throw a portion of their wages on the' tithe- 
owner, shopkeeper, &c. Destroys the ratio between wages and 
work ; five references. General distribution of, prevents the degree 
of any redundancy of population from being ascertained ; three re- 
ferences, Invariably demoralizes the labourers ; nine references. 
Increase of, has diminished inclination to emigrate. Induces the 
labourer to refuse allotments of land. Induces extravagant habits on 
the part of labourers, mechanics, and weavers ; seven references. Has 
destroyed the veracity, industry, frugality, and domestic virtues of 
the labourer ; fifteen references. Where very common, vice and pro- 
fligacy rapidly increase : th^ee references. Makes labourers pos- 
sessing small property desirous of dissipating it, in order to be entitled 
to ; three references. System of, induces the opinion that destitution, 
however produced, constitutes a to be supported by^he com- 

munity ; five references. Has engender^l the opinion that dependence 
oh parish jis preferable to independent labour ; eleven references. 
Causes destruction of reciprocal feeling between parents and chil- 
dren; eleven references. Induces men to desert w'ives and children ; 
four references. Ultimately renders helpless the persons receiving. 
Large portion of given to paupers, spent in beer and gin shops. 
Leads' to early and improvident marriages. The unquestioned title 
of a widow to, whatever may be her earnings, one of the inducements 
to early marriage. la Sussex, the ultimate cause of the riots and 
fires ; six references. 


* Allowances-— 
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‘ AUoivance — effects on Extent of, has reduced, and ig 

reducing, the small rate-payers to being themselves paupers ; three 
references. In the south counties gradually destroying, capital. 
After ruining capitalists, reacts upon labourers, in leaving them des- 
titute. • * T 

‘ Allo\oance system spreading. — The vigilance of the best select 
vestries aijd assistant overseers inadequate to check the increasing 
demand for. Increased at Tamworth, with decreasing population. 
All the evils of existing, and being gradually extended, m Durham 
and Northumberland.* 

We have here, in a brief form, a fearful catalogue of the mis- 
chiefs produced by* this system ; and wlieu we repeat that this 
odious practice is unwairaiited by the law — is an illegal encroach-^ 
ment on the just application of the poor-fund, brought about 
by the interesled inaiueuvring of the larger rate-payers in vestry,— 
connived at or sanctioned by tlie magistracy, either from careless- 
ness, mistaken humanity, or, in some cases, a common interest 
with the employers of labour in shifting a part of its expense from 
themselves upon other parties — cantheie remain a doubt as to the 
necessity of the immediate and deeisive interference of the legis- 
lature to terminate such a destructive abuse of an hi itself 
wholesome law '! Fortunately the evidence of the commissioners, 
which supplies us with such strong proofi of the enormous evil 
ot the practice, affords equally convincing proofs of the facility 
with which it may be stopped, and all its baneful consequences 
mitigated irnmedAitely, and by degrees removed. We quote, as 
before, from the Table of Contents : — 

‘ Alloimnce system discontinued without producing distress ; eight 
references ; discontinuance of has improved tlie moral character of 
labourers — nine references.* 

We select a few of the examples here leferred to. Mr. Ma- 
jendie reports the case of Stanford liiveis, a purely agricultural 
parish, containing a population of 4S(i() acres of a 

good quality of land ; not over- peopled therefore, but at one rtme 
pauperised by the allowance system to a great e.xtenl: — ' ^ 

‘ In thfcPyear 1821 the exy)en(l%afc amounted 1191/., composed'" 
of the following items : — Wee^dy Pay, S89/. ; Pauper Allowances, 
extra, 186/.; Workhouse, 312/.; Bills, 62/.; Incidental lEfxpenses, 
24 , 21 .; total, 1191/. 

‘ In the year 1824 a .select vestry wfjs established, which effected 
some reduction; and in 1825, a gentleman of the name of .An- 
drews, the occupier of a considerable farm, determined, with the 
concurrence of the rest of the parishioners, and the support of the 
very intelligent and experienced magistrate, Mr. Oldham, to make a 
bold effort to put down pauperism. The wetkly pay was at once 
struck off: and in the year ending March, 1826, the account stood 
VOL. L. NO. c, * . 2 a thus; 
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thus:— Pauper Allowances, 127?.; Workhouse Expenditure^ 256?.; 
Medical, 42/. ; Incidental, 73/. ; County Rates, 62/. ; total, 560/. 

‘ At the commencement of the new system, very numerous applica- 
tions were made to the select vestry, but they were strictly exainined : 
wkvre relief was necessary, in’ cases of illness or real distress, it was 
liberally granted ; but refused, unless considered requisite ; and the 
laf)ourerSy by degrees^ learnt to depend on their otOn resources* The 
rates gradually diminished, and the money expended on the poor 
alone, which in 1825 amounted to 834/., was in 1828 only 196/. The 
vestry determined that all capable of work should he employed^ and that 
no relief should, he given Imt in rclurn for labour. 

‘ The labourers improved in iheir habits and comforts. During the 
four years that this system was in progress, there was not a single 
commitment for theft, or any other offence.’ — ^pp. 37, 38. 

Mr. Chadwick reports as follows, of two other parishes— 

^ Tlic Rev. H. C. Cherry, the Rector of Burghfield, near Read- 
ing, stated that “ the whole of the single labourers, including those 
who were on the parish, as well as those who were independent, 
hailed the notification” (that rates would no longer be allowed in 
aid of wages) “ with great satisfaction, as tliey considered that it 
would render wages in future more proportioned to their labour, and 
that single men would liave a better chance.” Mr. Cliff, the as- 
sistant-overseer of the same parish, says : “ Whilst the allow- 
ance system went on, i{ was a common thing for young people to 
come to me for parish relief two^ or three days after they were mar- 
ried;— nay, I have had them come to me just as they came out of 
church, and apply to me for a loaf of bread <to eat, and for a bed to lie 
on that night. But this son of marriages is now checked, and in a 
few years tlic parish will probably be brought about. If the former 
system had gone on, we should have been swallowed up in a short 
time. .... Similar effects had been produced by the allowance sys- 
tem in Swallowfield ” [no bad title for the system itself] ; hut, by 
the abatement of the cause, the effects have ceased.” ’ — pp. 236, 237. 
The same commissioner reports generally that — 

* In the instances of iudiviUuals, as well as in several whole parishes, 
wherever the influence of the present system has been removed, the 
rise of the condition of the people been proportionate /.o the re- 
moval of that influence or their prewus depression. In Cookham, 
where the change was tlie most extensive, the parochial expenditure 
waft redu(?td from 3l33/.fto 1155/., and the general condition of the 
labouring classes improved. Mr. Russell, the magistrate of Swallow- 
field, stated to me, that in riding through Cookliara, he was so much 
struck with the appearance of comfort observable in the -persons and 
residences of some of tlie labouring classes of that village, that he was 
led to make inquiries into the cause. The answers he received, de- 
termined him to exeft liis influence to procure a similar change of 
iystcra m Swallowfield. 

^Xn 
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* In SwallowfieW, where it was partially effected, the rates were 
reduced from 9^. and 10.v. in the pound to 5s. sd, and daring the last 
year to 3.*?. Sd, in the pound.* — p. 337. 

Mr, Henry Stuart relates the case/)r the parish of Little Liver *^ 
mere, consisting only of one farm. When the present tenant, 
Mr. Rodwell, came into possession about five years ago, he 
found that the labourers had been in the habit of having their 
wages made up to a scale proportioned to their families, so that it 
was quite immaterial to them what was the nominal rate of wages. 
He refused to continue this practice, but — 

‘ offered them such ^^ages as he considered just, and engaged to keep 
them, their wives, and children in constant employment. This caused 
great dissatisfaction for some time, and there were constant threats 
held out against him, and appeals made to the magistrates, from 
w’hom many verbal messages were received, but to which no regard 

■was paid, as work was always to bo had Mr. Rod well has a 

thorough knowledge of the ■v\diole economy of rural life, and his Opi- 
nion can be relied upon. He describes, ^lat tbougli only five years 
have elapsed since all allowance to able-bodi(Ml men has been discon<^ 
tinned, he can perceive an improvement in the general character and 
condition of his labourers.’ — pj). 14S, 149. 

An instance is given of a young man belonging to this parish^ 
applying to Mr. lioilvvell for a hon.se, backed by repeated notes 
from the magistrates, wliich were regularly put into the fire by 
Mr. Rodwell, the man being ofl'ered work at wages sufficient to 
enable him to bird lodgings, which he refused. 

‘ At length finding the overseer inexorable, the man at last returned 
to his work and found lodgings for himself. .... The landlord’s 
seat being wdthin the parisli, :xttlemeiits are frequently acquired by 
persons living in bis service. As, liowever, notliing is given out of 
the parish to a p(*rson who is able to work, those who require relief 
are obliged to earn it by their labour wutbin the parish. The hvtlers 
and (jrooms are in this way generally got rid of within a week, as 
relief iiwariahly afhninistcrrd in the skhpe of task-work.* 

Examples of the same nature were produced before the com* 
mittee of. tlie House of ConM|ions on the poor-laws in 182B. 
And we may observe, in passing, on the evidence published by 
the present commissioners, that though it has attracted much 
attention to the e\)Is of the poor-law* administration, it has 
neither throwm much irwv light on the subject, nor suggested any 
new modes of evil or now methods of cure, other than what had 
beeti fully produced before the legislature by tlie committees <>{ 
1817, 1821, 1826, 1828, and 1830. 

We may refer, for instance, to the evidence given before the 
committee of 1828, by Mr. Hale, a gentleman who acted as 
treasurer of the poor-rates of Spitalfields, and principal manager 
• 2 A 2 of 
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of its parochial business for some live-and-tvventy years^ The sa- 
gacity of this geiillemaii from the very commencement of the 
allowance system, in the scarcity of 1800 and ] 80 1 , penetrated its 

E jal character and foresaw its pernicious results. He ^ always set 
i?face against it,* and so long as he remained in office, no la- 
bourer ever received any money from the parish to make up the 
amount of his wages. 

‘ I always refused to give relief to persons who were employed by 
independent masters. I advised the parish officers to say to such ap- 
plicants, “ Rather than give you a single shilling, as part wages, if 
you areio he a pauper^ we will take care of you, but have the whole of 
your labour.** The effect of this was, they seldom applied for any 
relief at all ; and though we had a greater number of poor people con- 
gregating together in Spitalfields than in the same given space in 
any other part of the empire, yet our list of paupers was much less in 
proportion than in other manufacturing towns.* 

It seems, however, that in 182(), the contagion of this econo- 
mical pestilence forced ijs way into Spitalfields in spite of the 
strenuous resistance w'liich Mr. Hale opposed to it. 

* They have now,’ he says, ‘ got upon a system of reducing the price 
of labour, and eking it out of the rate, and many men have in conse- 
quence been driven to apply for parochial relief, and thus they have 
increased the number of paupers.* 

Unable any longer to stem the torrent, Mr, Hale seems to have 
retired from the management of the affairs of the parish, and to 
have withdrawn even from the neigbboifrhood which he had in 
vain struggled to save from the contamination of this destructive 
system. He had, hoNvever, the satisfaction of being instrumental 
to the successful adoption of his principle in another populous 
manufacturing place. 

‘ Several years ago, they reduced the wages so low in Coventry, 
that, though in full work, the poor weavers w^re obliged to have 
weekly relief from the parish Some of the leading gentlemen applied 
to me to know what to do. 1 advised them to come to an agreement 
not io give any more relief to people that were fully employed out of 
doors, and they informed the journ^men they relieved, tliat if they 
could not live by their wages, they mflst give up their work, and the 
parish \fo^uld take care of them and find them some sort of employ- 
ment. I Work w^as then |iven up to a great extent, so that the masters 
were mon obliged to raise the w'ages again. 

* What became of the poor t — They took them into the w’orkhouse, 
and some were, I believe, employed on the roads and other pkoes. 
The plan was quite successful. The parish officers came to a deter- 
minatipn; ** I will not relieve you so long as you have work ;el8e- 
wher^/* “ Why ? J am starving.** “ Then, give up your worki and 
Ve will relieve and employ you.'* The result was, the masters were 
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soon obliged to give the advance of wages again. The rates, tnorc^ 
over, were comparatively lowered, and the moral condition of the 
parish improved.'* 

Mr. Lister Ellis detailed to the same committee the cornfAstie 
success of another such experiment, in a purely agricultural parish 
near Carlisle. This gentleman also described the beneficial change 
that had been wrought in Liverpool, by a similar reform enforced 
through the adoption of a select vestry in I821-2. Previous to 
that time upwards of 

* 8000/. had been annually given to paupers out of the workhouse, 
many of whom were able to work, and did work for whom they pleased, 
but having once got a “ pension-ticket,” that is to say, a card giving 
them a claim for a weekly allowance, it continued without intermission 
all their lives.* 

The select vestry determined on peremptoiily refusing relief in 
money to any one who was capable of labour. But labour was 
offered to such as were willing to work. The discipline of the 
workhouse was at the same lime renflered more severe. The 
result was, that — whereas in 1821,4117 paupers were relieved 
at an expense to the parish of ^16,013/. — in 1827 the number 
of paupers had been reduced to 2()07, and their cost to Jf),395i., 
notwithstanding that a vast increase of population had in the 
mean time taken place. | It appears from the report of Mr. 
Henderson given in the ‘ Extracts,' that the select vestry of Liver- 
pool continue to* act upon the improved system with the most 
favourable results : — 

‘ No regular relief is given to able-bodied men having families, when 
fully employed. No rents are ever paid by the parish.* ' The select 
vestry strictiy scrutinize every claim for relief ; and the wwkhouse is 
used as a test of the real necessities of applicants. Some who pretend 
to be starving, refuse. Others, really in want, solicit admission.* 
The workhouse is one of the largest establishments of the kind 
in the kingdom, and its management appears, from Mr. Hen- 
derson*s report, to be well worthy of minute attention. The 
great prigciple is to preservei^order and strict discipline with n 
considerable degree of confinement, and to exact a full mea^ 
sure of work from all in proportion to their ability. is a 

system intolerable to the lazy, the dissoljiite, and the Impostor, 
while to those who are really unable to provide for themselves, it 
offers all that the letter or the principle of the law requires, viz. a 
resource from starvation. It is in fact a strict execution of the 
lavv of Elizabeth. The aged people and the young are made cotir^ 
fortable. The total number of paupers is about seventeen huh- 
dred. The total cost of the establishment about three shillings 

* Eeport af St4et;t Committee on Poor Laws, 1828, p. 32,- f Jbid. p. A4. 
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]VV^kly per head. That of clotbuig and provisiOna alone riW- 
Unga and twopence halfpenny.'*' 

These instances, and many more might be adduced, of a 
^ ^sfn l reformation in the abuses, of tlie poor-laws, in pariahed^ of 
every kind — large as well as small, agricultural and manufacturing 
— a reformation carried into effect, in every case, suddenly ai^ 
without preparation, but, in all, with the most beneficial results 
immediately consequent upon the change, prove demonstrably 
how exaggerated arc the fears which some entertain as to tlie 
danger of putting a sudden and general stop to these abuses, and 
especially to the allowance system. On the contrary, we are com 
yinced that it will prove much more easy to effect such a change 
gienerally and at once throughout the country, than successively 
in separate parishes. There does appear to be some danger of 
exciting discontent — perhaps insurrection — among the pauperized 
inhabitants of a single parish, if they alone are subjected to a 
more strict and severe treutment than they have been accus- 
tqmed to, from which they observe the paupers of the neighbour'* 
ing parishes to continue exempt. We know, in fact, of iur 
stances where great dissatisfaction, and threatened riots, have been 
excited by such partial attempts at parochial reform. Inequality 
of treatment is regarded by the poor as the criterion pf injustice, 
Where all suffer alike they generally submit with patience, as to 
an unavdidable and necessary state of things. But that the same 
law should allow the labourers in one parish to claim from the 
rates a regular allowance of several shillings per week beyond 
their wages, and imt in the next parish, naturally seems to the 
poor a pregnant proof of injustice and oppression, against which 
their spirit indignantly revolts^ 

We might remark on the injustice likewise inflicted by such 
partial reforms on the rate-payers and employers of labour in 
different parishes. The latter, for instance, in a parish where the 
making up wages out of rsites has been stopped, must necessarily 
raise the wages of their labourers much beyond the rate paid by 
the farmers or other employers in neighbouring parishes, ^who meet 
them at an unfair advantage in common marketS'^the one 
party Inevitig been obliged to pay the whole wages of his labourers, 
wlule other has beep allovved to shift a part of his payments 
for labour upon the shoulders of the bouseholdei^, shopkeepers, 
and clergymen of his parish/ In fact, this unfair inequality in the 
position of those farmers or manufacturers who coannepoeo 
form in their naroebial abuses, as eompared witli 
in parishes where the abuses still coiUtime, ts sufficient to piHNent, 
Ujatess under peculiar circumstances, the accoil^liiriament 


* Kxtxaets, p. 350. 
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8^«ii piecemeal and voluntary reforms. Improvenienis have, in^ 
deed, hitherto taken place only where some siroiig^riniiided and de« 
tennined individual^ by extraordinary energy and perseverance^ and 
with the support of the little holders and rate**payers, hasjm (^9 
ceeded in overcoming this natural resistance of the larger eni-* 
ployers to a change which, by redressing the injustice they have 
previously perpetrated on their neighbours, occasions thetn, in the 
first instance, to suffer in the manner we have pointed out. 

Far from believing that the systematic termination of the .allow- 
ance scheme would be attended with any difficulty through the re^ 
sistance of the ]aboiinng*-clas8, we are confident that such a change, 
festoring the market for labour to its natural condition, would ba 
universally hailed by them as the greatest boon. It is a complete 
mistake to suppose, as some appear to do, that the labourers of 
England prefer pauperism to independent industry. Where paro^ 
chial dependence has become common, it has been forced upon 
them by the persevering efforts of the administrators of tlie pocuv 
laws, who, conspiring with the employees of labour to lower the 
rate of wages, have prevented the labourer from obtaining employ** 
ment, and consequently a maintenance, except on condUion of hk 
becoming a pauper, Mr. Hale justly observes, Ss the result of 
his long experience, — t 

* A poor man will rise up early, he will sit up late, he eat the 
bread of carefulness, he will undergo the most severe privations before 
he will take a single shillirjg, so long as he can carry his head iude« 
pendently, and say, “ Thank God, I have never been a pauper ; thank 
God, notone of my family ever took anything from the parish V* That 
inan will starve himself almost, and he will go without food till he is 
broken down ; but let liim once take j;he first shilling and his inde- 
jpe^dence is lost — the barrier is broken down — Ijis poverty descends to 
indjgence-^he feels hinself degraded — he is a lost member of society 
-^and he deteriorates in his morals.* * 

If this is a tme statement of 4he fueling generally entertained 
by our peasantry towards parochial dependence (and we are con- 
vinced of its trutli after no nufiow experiewce of our own)* is k 
|o be expected that they wifi be found to resist the abolition of 
n fyetem whidh degrades them in tlieir o\vn estimatiour-wbicb 
oompek them, from early childhood, to flraw their maintenance 
Impini poor-rate, and to receive the very wages of tlieir labour 

imu haikis of a surly overseer at a vestry jray-table, as ad 

flfio^synsuf contested grant ? We aie confident that eve|i 
^ wbiclj have been most demoralked by ibe long 
of Ibis system, the great body of die laboureia 
with gratknde the return to the natural laws of e<Si#toy»* 
V Kepoit ul Committal, 1828, p. 83. 
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ment^ tvhich will leave them at liberty to make their own bargains 
face to face with their employers, to increase their wages by in- 
creased exertion, and to receive them with the proud and gi*ateful 
f onsc iousness of having earned, them in full, by selling to their 
employer an equivalent in labour. We believe that the wwking 
population would be content to receive even a less sum in this 
satisfactory shape than is now doled out to them in the odious and 
repulsive form of parish relief and wages confounded together. 
But no such sacrifice would be required of them. The abolition 
of the allowance system would have the opposite effect of consi- 
derably increasing the aggregate sum now divided among the la- 
bouring population of the parishes in which it prevails. Nothing 
can be more certain than that, of all the parties whom this vile 
practice robs, the poor themselves — the labouring poor — ^^are those 
who are most shamefully defrauded. Its tendency is to reduce 
the aggregate receipts of that whole class to the minimum pii 
which — man, w^oman, and child — they can be maintained alive. 
The labourer with a large^family has meted out to him, by a bread 
scale, the precise sufficiency for their support, reckoned by the 
head. The labourer w'ithout a family has his bare necessities 
similarly supplied, hut he gets no more. The latter receives bis 
3s. or 4s. a week, w'hers the former obtains 12s. or 15s. But this 
is certaim that were relief no longer permitted to those who work 
for private employers, the wages of the single labourer would rise 
directly to a level with those of the niartied maw with a consider- 
able family. The free competition of labourers being restored, 
there would be but one rate of wages ; or, at least, any variation 
that occurred would be determined by a difference in the character 
and industry of the labourer — »uo longer by the number of his chil- 
dren. The aggregate sum now paid by employers to their labourers 
w'ould be considerably increased, and restitution would be made to 
the class of the difference of which they have been most unjustly 
deprived by an illegal stretch of local authority. While the single 
lalK>urers, and such as have moderate families, W’ould profit greatly 
by the necessary increase of their^^arnings, even the njaii wdiose 
family is so large that no rise of w ages which can be contemplated 
as the consequence of the change could be sufficient to maintain 
it, would* not be deteripbrated in ids circumstances. He is now 
^ upon the parish he w ould continue upon it. The only chapge 
in his position would be fronf working, as a pauper, on account of 
a farmer or manufacturer, to working, still as a pauper, on ac- 
count of the parish. And it should be remembered tbatftif^this 
situation of a parish workman has anything humiliating id lits 
character, it will then be borne at least by the right' par^-^by 
him whose incumbrances of a wife and large infant family ^uld 
^ ‘ naluratly, 
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naturalljr, and, in ibe absence of the poor-law, redact to a 
state offer greater suffering — and that the only alternative is to sub- 
stitute ill his place the unmarried and unburdened labourer^ who 
even in the absence of any legal, priovision for the poor, wouti^ pe 
sure of obtaiuing an ample mainlenance for himself by his iiuTustry. 
In truth, the great pressure of the present system falls on tlie un- 
married men, who arc denied all employment for half the year, on 
the plea that a single man can live upon his wits, whereas a mar- 
ried man, with a family, must have a certain fate of maintenance, 
and whatever he can earn in wages is saved in parish pay to him. 
It is thus upon the single men that the burthen of supporting the 
large families is really, though indirectly, made to fall ; and it is 
thus that they aie driven either to marry as speedily as possible, 
and get a family, as the only recognized claim for constant em- 
ployment, or to support themselves by poaching and crime, I'his 
is the education which the existing abuse of the poor-law provides 
for the rising generation of labourers throughout the kingdom# 

On all these, and other grounds whkli it were useless liere to go 
over again, we trust there will be no dallying or compounding with 
this execrable abuse; but that without delay, and as the first, and 
by far the most indispensable reform of the admiuistruiiou of the 
poor-law, it will be at once and universally j^rohibited^ under heavy 
penalties on the overseers or vestries that practise it Had a de- 
claratory enactment to this efiect been passed in J as^as recom- 
mended by th’c,conunijtee of the House of Commons which satin 
that yea! ,* we are convinced that the riots of 1 830 would never have 
occurred, and the perilous example then set of a general rise of 
wages obtained through violence and intimidation would never have 
been seen ; the evils which the commissioners inform us are * stead- 
ily and rapidly progressive/ and ‘ becoming every year and every 
day more overwdielming in inagiiitiide and less susceptible of 
cure/ would have received such a complete check, as must i^ot 
merely have saved us from all the •subsequent accumulation of 
pauperism, but by restoring the labour-market to its natural and 
health]^ condition, would hav^ materially reduced the mass of pau- 
perism which a long contiaulmce of this baleful system had pre- 
viously engendered. • 

The position in wdiich the magistii|;y of the coifiitry will be 
placed until a complete icform be effected in this system, is in- 
deed fearful to contemplate, and nhist be most harrowing to tbeir 
feeiingSk. ^ The evil is too widely spread, and too deeply rooted^ to 
be removed by their exertions unassisted by the legislature ; and 
: tbey Will therefore be compelled, in the absence of dial aasist- 
; aiice^ to continue enforcing a system of parochial I'eltef vvliich lia|^ 

' ' ' ' disport of I8*is, pTs. / , ^ 
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lieeil ded^i^d by tb^ highest ^ittliorilbs to be utiwarraii^ed by my 
and to have tlie effect of demoraUziog and deprea»mg ffie 
labouring claas, so as to be notoriously tiie cause (and it may 
almost be said the justification ).of their discontent and iiisubo|di* 
fwiffilSr And having thus, by an acknowledged abuse of the minis-* 
terial functions entrusted to them, driven the poor man into insur- 
rection,* these same magistrates have imposed upon them the duty 
of ordering out the civil and military force against him, and after- 
wards sit in judgment on and condemn him for the offence they 
have themselves forced him to commit. This is a dilemma in 
which it is not for the safety, the peace, or t^e honour of the 
country that the magistracy of England should be continued one 
instant longer than is absolutely unavoidable. We trust that the 
winter which must intervene before this state of things can be 
remedied, will bring with it no necessity for the deplorable 
contingency to which we have referred. But if it do not, w^e 
shall owe the circumstance to good fortune, or rather to the mer- 
ciful dispensation of an overruling Providence — not to the wdsdom 
of our institutions, or the care of those who preside over their ad- 
Bunistration. 

It is understood that the remedial suggestions of the commis-* 
aion will be drawn up by Mr. Chadwick — a sub-commissioner 
whose report, printed at great length in the Extracts, is full of in« 
teresting nfhtter collected with much care, tact, and discrimina- 
tion ; — and will, at least, closely correspond with^jtUose which he 
tlnis briefly sketches out : — 

* Of the evils resulting from the existing system of poor-laws in 
England, that which consists merely in the amount of the rates, an 
evil great when considered by itself, but trifling when compared with 
the moral effects which I am deploring, might be much diminished by 
the combination of workhouses, and by substituting a rigid administra- 
tiion and contract management for the existing scenes of neglect, ex** 
travagance, jobbing, and fraud, 

* By an alteration, or even, according to the suggestion of many 
witnesses, an abolition, of the law of settlement, a great part, or, ac- 
cording to the latter suggestion, the whble of the enormous sums now 
spent in litigation and removals, might bfe saved ; the labourers might 
be distributed according to the demand for labour i the immigration 
from Ifelsiad of labourers of inferior habits be checked ; and the op- 
pression and cruelty to which the unmarried labourers, ,iand ttiOsd 
who have acquired any property, ‘are now subjected, might, according 
lo the extam; of the alteration, be diminished, or utterly put an mid tol 

!!l!ie,BaheefWelUfigten, veiy sbortlyi^terhtsfetkew^ 
la la rusol leMhau eC ^ 

ef by magistrates , ^ ^ 



< If fio ffftlief allowed to be given to the al^e^bodied* ttj 
thw &naiUes» except in return for adequate labour, or in a welWre^ 
gYjilated workhouae* the worat of the existing aourpea of the 
allowance system, would immediately disappear ; a broad line wonid 
d^awn between the independerft labourers and the paupciff'f'tlm 
number of paupers would be immediately diminished in consequepco 
of the reluctance to accept relief on such terms ; and would h® »tiil 
further diminished in consequence of the increased fund for the pay- 
ment of wages occasioned by the diminution of rates, and would ulti- 
mately, instead of forming a constantly increasing proportion of our 
whole population, become a small, well-defined part of it, capable of 
being provided fo»at an expense less than one-half of the present 
foor-rates. 

‘ The proposed changes would tend powerfully to promote provi- 
dence and forethought, not only in the daily concerns of life, but in 
the most important of all points, marriage/ 

It is gratifying to us to find the immediate abolition of (be 
allowance system here insisted upon so strongly. We might have 
wished this suggestion to have taken* precedence of eveiy other^ 
as being by far the most important and indispensable of any. 
fully agreeing in the propriety of the alteration of the present 
comfdicated and expensive system of settlement, and the substitu- 
tion ©f some simpler mode, we will not dispute about the order in 
which these two great improvements of the pooj-Jaw may be 
mentioned by tbe commission, so that their simultaneous adoption 
be recommenHQd. , 

Some law of local settlement is an essential element in a poor- 
law. Were paupeis to be supported out of some general national 
fund, there can be little doubt that the extravagance and careless- 
ness of those administering the fund, would far exceed even 
that which is at present so justly reprobated. 1'he more limited 
the area of settlemeut, the more direct will be the interest of those 
who administer the distribution of the rate in its economy — the 
greater their vigilance in preventing the" extension of pauperism, 
detecting imposture, and discouraging parochial dependence. On 
die other hand, the disadvaittages of a limited settlement are the 
u^pidable impediment it places in the way of the equaj^atiou 
of tbe supply to the demand for labour throughout tife country, 
and the extent of litigation between pq^ishes on settlement ques- 
tions. But when it is consideied that the existing law of seitie- 
]^t baa long influenced the relatiVe value of property in differeol 
parfsbos to such an extent, diat estates of equal quality auiii 
nixo, in two neighbouring parishes, are of most uttequo) vaW 
Ik mmiet, owing to the unequal pressure of the |^or-rate 
iqpon will 1^ seen, thal; even were the disadvat^ges 

aetdeineiit greater than they really are^ it would be im- 
possible 
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ipofsibte to alter tlie law in this respect, and cqoalke tb any 
extent the burden of poor-rate upon parishes, without the most 
intolerable injustice, amounting in many instances to a complete 
revolution in the ownership of. landed property. ' 

THTts not, therefore, the extent of area witliin which settlenients 
are to be confined, but the mode only of acquiring setiletnerit 
within the present parochial divisions, that is susceptible of al- 
teration ; and in this view we think it would be highly advisable 
to sweep away, prospectively of course, all the embarrassing laws 
respecting settlement by service, by apprenticeship, renting, and 
estate, and to enact, that for the future, residence aloile, for 
a term of years, shall confer a settlement in any parish : ( two 
would, we consider, be preferable to the Scotch term of tJiree 
years :) and that in default of proof of such residence, the settle- 
ment be in the place of birth : when this cannot be ascertained, 
in the place of settlement of the parents. 

An improvement in the management of workhouses is highly 
necessary. They should be made places of strict confinement and 
hard labour to the able-bodied, with moderate diet and a total 
denial of all indulgences, in order to render a residence within 
their walls as irksome and distasteful as possible, and the last re- 
fiource of those only who cannot, by their utmost exertions, 
obtain a maintenance elsewhere. At the same time, we do not 
think that relief should be given solely at the workhouse to those 
who, from^ undoubted infirmity or extreme age, are known to be 
incapable of supporting themselves. Above all, who will not say 
with Crabbe — 

* It grieves me to behold 
Those ever virtuous, helpless now and old ; 

Those who, by sickness and misfortune tried. 

Gave want its worth, and poverty its pride — 

I own it grieves me to behold them sent 

From their old fcome|. — Tis pain — 'tis punishment.' 

Such paupers can be maintained more cheaply in their own cot- 
tages, or those of their relatives than in the workhouse ; nor are 
they fit subjects for the necessarily » severe, aud alniost penal, 
discipline«of that establishment, whose terrors. fhotfild be reserved 
as a test oMoubtful case^ only. ' 

We trust that the opportunity will not be lost for requiring th^ 
parish accounts to be kept in'^ a methodical and accurate faring 
such as will convey clear and correct information to those who 
audit tltem, as well as to parliament and statisiiciails myestigating 
the subject, on tlie real character of the seveml payments# 
jpriaaeut^ all is confusion and perplexity. Each parisb-*rfiay, etery 
Successive overseer^has bis owm method of enterihj^ and keepitig 

, his 
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bis accouiits««^int^ligibIe to no one but bimse!f« . Overseei!^ 
• should be directed, under penalties^ to keep their accoutiU in 
folio bpoks printed according to forms given in the actt They 
should moreover be required to ^reduce the rate or valuation 
of property in their respective parishes, on which the assSssmeiit 
for the relief of the poor, and other parochial purposes, is levied, 
either to the full rack, or real rental, or to some uniform pro- 
portion determined in the act — say, for instance, the rack-rental 
for land^ and two-thirds for houses and other buildingsy as nearly 
as may be. And such valuation should be revised periodically at 
such intervals as may be expedient to accommodate the assessment 
to the changes in the value of property. 

The last recommendation of Mr. Chadwick is as follows 
‘ It is essential to the working of every one of these improvements, 
that the administration of the poor-laws should be entrusted, as to 
their general superintendence, to one central authority with exten- 
sive powers, and, as to their details, to paid officers, acting under the 
consciousness of constant superintendence and strict responsibiJity/ 
In this, too, we heartily concur. If, however, it were conteui^ 
plated to take from the magistracy the administration of the poor- 
law, and especially the adjudication of appeals from the local 
officers (the overseers or vestrymen), wfj should decidedly object 
to sujh a change. We have not been backward in exposing 
the defective administration of this law by the magistracy. But, 
acting as they have hitherto done, free from all control or re- 
sponsibility, nay, even deprived of all guidance to their discre- 
tion — each endowed with absolute power in his own limited 
sphere, to interpret the vague expressions of ancient acts of 
parliament, according to the dictates of liis caprice, or mistaken 
feelings, or erring judgment — it would indeed be strange if they 
had not fallen into frequent errors. Nor is it w'otiderful that, 
under these circumstances, they should have occasionally em- 
ployed their power lather to the supposed improvemeiU of their 

* We would sugfifcst that these books should consist of, — 1 . The i£»gister, in 
which the name of the pauper should be entered alphabetically, with his age, resi- 
dence, fadiily, and thci circumstances which render him chargeable, carefully noted 
in appropriate columng* 2, The Weekly Pay-Book, in which should be entered tlnj 
autnfs'paid to the distinguishing them into four classes, vis. Resident, Non- 

resident, Bastards, and. Parish Labourers: — wbicb|latter class should be again sub- 
^i^lded into men, women, boys, and girls, in order % adbrd an accurate view of the 
amount and nature of the surplus labour at^any time on the paiisb. 3. The Day- 
Baok, in which ail payments should be entered in the gross as soon as made, aii4 
allmceipts noted in the cash-account as xKKni as taken. 4. Tire Ledger, in which tha 
sumnf jdi paymenj;s and receipts should be posted meihodically, under their diHeient 
hniaiiM, bhee a month. Abstracts of each year’s accounts should be transmitted by 
the ovetider tt» the islerk of the peace for the county, or some 8ii|>erintfettdm|f diffieet, 
irbose.du^r it ahdufd be to register h, and take measures for printing, m mm 
live, view, me ahhwd of the sevetal parishes ia eaph county. ^ ^ 
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centals that! for il» legitimate purposes. Still this ailWds 
no ground for believing that the same if acting iiadef^ tte , 
eontrol and superintendence of a superior authority « and by the 
aid of general rules for the guidance of their discretion^ vvouldr 
ColfflWtte to tread the same faulty path^ or to abuse tiie power 
cenhded to them. It is not now we have to learn for th^ 6rst> 
time that checks and responsibility are necessary to insure the 
eftective performance of public duties. 

In a former article we pointed out the necessity of securiiitg d 
more umform and judicious administration of the poor-law^ and 
recommemied for this object that the magistrate of each cotvnty^ 
at quarter-sessions, should be required annually to consider and 
publish regulations for the guidance of individual magistrates^ as 
vr©ll as of overseers and vestries. We still think that these ge- 
neral directions should emanate from the quarter-sessions b^b. 
At the same limC) it would be most desirable for that court 
to receive instructions from, and be superintended by^ some 
central board, or other special authority emanating from thfe 
Home Office, with a view to render the practice of the different 
counties as uniform as their local peculiarities may render ad** 
viiable, and to bring all to approximate as closely as possible 
to the best model. Tlj^re have been rumours of an intentiotl 
to recommend the appointment of special salaried commissif^ersy 
sitting each in his peculiar district, for the decision of poor-law 
cases, in place of the existing magistracy. Some such sugges-^ 
tion may have entered the head of a briefiess barrister, to whotif 
a snug commissionership of this nature would be exceedingly 
agreeable, but can hardly be entertained for a moment by any 
other person. The large nunhber of these officers that would be 
required, and the enormous expense of their salaries, put such a 
scheme entirely out of the queatiom, and spare us the trouble of 
proving how much less reliance could be placed on the discretioff 
of persons having no interest, in the economy of the immense funds 
they would have to dispense, than on that even of the present 
authorities ; who, at least, are deeply interested in the due admi^ 
hktration of the poor-rate, since it h ?4poti l&eiUQtl m a bddv. that 
the tax pnibcipally falls. 

r 

the adinmi8trati<>n of the ])oor-faw has been clefUed df ifal 
existiag; vicea* when a metliodkal and unifprm aystem of niaiuige« 
ment add bo<^-k,eping is adopted, and a broad lim drawn be^' 
tween ^dependent iabourera and abje-bodied {janpetd etdii^lfed 
, " U> r«8o^ to their parishes for work^ die real attrplus of hbpnr^ if 
tiMke any, in each parisb, -will be acetitaiely aacartained, and 
nipanaijpauat then be resorted to f(nr d^rpribig of itlo tbegireateft 
ii^#»Mge, or widi the least loss. WO 
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We are inclined te lvetieve that the redundancy, m ae^^ely ifeil’ 
at present, will, tinder this improved system, be found to disa^ar 
to a great extent, and to be local rather than genetril. That 
m hmg as Ireland poirrs in upon us its hordes of starviti^ bop* 
trotlefs> driven over to this country by the absence of any Velm 
from utter destitution in their own, it will be ho|>eiess to exfM»ct 
materially to reduce the redundancy of labour in the parishet 
of the sputh and west of England, appears but too evident; 
Delenda est Carthago! This barbarizing imoyigratioti must bd 
checked, or all measures to prevent the spread of pauperisui 
in Britain will be ineffectual. We can hardly, however, knrafine 
that another session will be allowed to pass without the enact* 
ment of a law compelling the Irish landowners to relieve the 
infirm and employ the destitute population of their estates \ 
which estates are notoriously as much in want of the expenditure 
of labour in their improvement, as the miserable beings now 
dragging out a miserable existence in idleness and beggary upon 
them are in want of employment. But we will not be temj^d 
to diverge into this topic, which w^e have elsewhere fully treated. 
It is enough to repeat OTir conviction that the extension of the 
poor-law to Ireland, in its principle and most important pto^ 
visions, is a first and indispensable step towards any effectual 
improyement of the working of that law in Britain. This accom^ 
piished, and a permanent excess of labour being still ascertained 
to exist, the qitejtion how to deal with it may, w'e think, be aq-* 
swered ffius * 

The excess can all be ultimately, indeed within a tery few 
years, removed to the fertile and unoccupied wastes of our colo- 
mes, where labour is grievously deficient and highly priced. This 
has been shown repeatedly by unanswered, and, we presume w*e 
may, therefore, say, unanswerable, arguments. That it would taSi 
good economy in parisbes to pay the entire expense of the 
gratfon of their surplus poor, has been proved by numerous eat* 
periments, as well as by close calculation. That it would be 
equally profitable to ^goycrnmetit to undertake the cost of atf 
extensive and ]!!e;4l6ihcal sablifie of colonkation, repaying itself^ 
for the transppri erf a new labouring population to it» colonies 
by the increasM sales of w^aste lands, an| the increased revenues, 
wldeh auefa a schefee must speedily and unquestionably occasion, 
we lfiifve demotistrated ^er and oveV again. Under such circunw 
sluices, an equitable dirisbu of the expense between governmei# 
lasd fffe fmrishes whose poor ate assisted to emigrate, appears 
faireil|»iiadiple. Both of thesa patties must reap a profit from 
the tchome far exetediug the amount of their outlay ; and Wiih tbit 
liuw we tmat fftnt, is ttttf biH introtfttced for ih. df 
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4ie poor-laws, parishes will be allowed to apply a portion of their 
jr^tes, under certain restrictions, to aid the emigration of their 
redundant labourers. 

But since emigration can scarcely be expected to remove the 
wli^^urplus within a considerable period, it remains to devise 
means for employing them in the interim in the most profitable 
manner, or rather with the least pecuniary loss to their parishes^ 
and the least injury to their own moral and industrious character. 
For this purpose the chief requisites are system and organization* 
Parish labourers should no longer be left, as now, to the sham 
employment of the overseer, w’ho, serving the office grudgingly, 
and being himself fully engaged in general with his own business, 
is neither competent nor willing to take the trouble to find profit- 
able employment for them, and contents himself with ordering 
them into the quarry or the gravel -pit — the parish pound or the 
market-place — in order that he may be satisfied that, though they 
do no work for the parisli, they do none for themselves or any other 
party. An immense wast<« of labour is in this w^ay continually 
taking place in country parishes, wdiere it might be usefully em- 
ployed, but for the total absence of judgment, system, and a 
proper scheme of management and superintendence — things which 
Cannot proceed from th<v discoidant elements of a parish vestry. 
Moreover, the oveiseeis and vestrymen of agricultural parishes are, 
for the most part, teiianis at will, having but a temporary interest 
in their occupations, and therefore indisposed to bestir themselves 
in finding out means for employing labour in permanent improve- 
ments, the benelits of which yviW not be sensible fora considerable 
time. 

The landowners (wlio after all are the real rate-payers) would, 
from tlieir superior intelligence and deeper interest, be more fitly 
entrusted with the task of selling on foot such works of general or 
local ufiHty a.. iiK.y t;ive employment to the surplus labour of the 
parishes in wiucli t. tir estates lie. If in every county, or rather, 
perhaps, in every pet; ^ sessions’ division, a committee or board of 
'works werfe '»f the magistracy and a certain number of 

Itmdovvners of the district, elected foi; the purpose by thfe parish 
vestries — ^uch a body might, we think, be abl^^O Revise means of 
employmeiit for the pai isji paupers within their district, on a broad 
scale of general utility, aiid of such a nature as not to interfere 
Vith the ordinary demand for*routine labour. The board might 
receive tcmlers from individuals desirous of having works of this 
character performed ; and such undertakings being conducted 
under paid superintendents, by large gangs of parish lahouters, it 
would not be difficult to obtain full work from them. Amngie^ 
’ipents easily be established by which the board, acting 

tliraugh 
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through its secretary or surveyor, should charge against each pari^; 
the maintenance or necessary pay of its pauper labourers white 
employed, and place to its credit the proceeds of their labour. 
New roads, or alterations in the old, railroads, canals, drainage 
levels, inclosures, or plautation*s of wastes, and other ii!fpr8?e- 
fnents of a public or private nature, would probably be under* 
taken for this purpose ; and the result would be, if not u return 
to the full amount of the sums expended, at least the creation 
of many useful and valuable works, by an expenditure which is 
now absolutely thrown away ; at the same time that a check 
would be given to the demoralization and habitual idleness that 
are now stamped into the character of such labourers as are 
unfortunately driven to apply to their parishes for temporary 
employment. The pay of these surplus paiish labourers should 
be kept perfectly distinct from that of the intirm paupers. j/\nd 
it is questionable whether much benefit would not arise from 
levying one-half, if not the whole of it (under the name of labour- 
rate as distinguished from poor-rate) iipon the owners instead of 
the occupiers of rateable property. All rates, we are aware, ulti* 
niately come out of rent; but landlords themselves appear scarcely 
to be sensible of this, and to need the stimulus of ciiiect taxation 
to make them take the requisite steps, yhich none can so well 
take jis themselves, for relieving their estates from the burthen 
of a redundant population. 

Indeed, so dittle exertion seems to be made by the generality 
of land-owners to check the rapid growth of the poor-rate, that we 
can hardly suppose them alive to the fact, tlrat of the totil sum of 
eight millions and upwards annually levied under that name, 
seven-tenths, or more than five millions and a halfi are a deduction 
from the rental of their estates, (only ihiTc-teuths being levied 
from the vast mass of property of other kinds,) — that the paupers 
have by law a prior claim to the remainder, if tln jr necessities 
require it ; and that the process by which that remainder is daily 
encroached upon as pauperism increases, mast, from its very 
nature — unchecked by vigorous exertions ovt — proceed 

in an actelerated fatio. There are parishes in England whose whole 
lental has beeiialipady swallowed up by the poor-rate, and whose 
lands, being no lo^er capable of defraying the cost of cultivating 
them, and of supporting the settled pool, are thrown out of culti- 
vation, and their entire labouring population out of work ; in 
which case the whole charge of their maintenance is transferred tp 
the neighbouring parishes as an addition to their own poor-rate. 
Should their rental, in turn, (as is highly probable,) prove insuffi- 
cient to support this double burthen, their lands likewise must go 
put of culuvatioiY, and their labourers out of work, and the com# 
hjined and accumulated charge of poor-rate be transferred to 
vot*. h. Nol c. ^ B othere^ 
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oiherSf which can hardly fail to sink in the same manner under it. 
Once commenced, the tendency of this process evidently is to 
spread on all sides like a plague-sore, with accelerated rapidity, 
annihilating rent — extinguishing ^cultivation — throwing entire pa- 
rishes out of tillage, and adding hundreds of fanners and thou- 
sands of labourers to the daily swelling lists of pauperism. Land- 
lords must be up and stirring if they desire to avoid the same fate. 

Let not the land-owners, however, imagine that they can escape 
the catastrophe that aw aits them, by a conij)ounding with the pre- 
sent system after the manner of the ‘labour-rate' scheme. We 
heartily agree in the reprobation wdth which the poor-law com- 
missioners view the principle of the act now happily about to ex- 
pire, which gave a temporary sanction to that iniquity. It went 
to legalize an'd encourage the worst parts of the allow'ance-system. 
Its tendency is to reduce the whole labouring population to the 
condition of serfs ^ adscript to the soil of their parishes — nay, even 
of particular farms ; compelled to work for particular masters, 
who are in their turn corifpelled to employ particular labourers. 
Freedom of contract between master and man has been always 
justly considered the sine qvd non of their industry and mutual 
benefit; and this the labour-rate entirely destroys. It is well 
know n that the best, almost the only good, labourers now left in the 
country, are those who reside in parishes where they have no legal 
settlement, and consequently are aw'aie that their employment de- 
pends entir ely on their character and conduct. Thejifimediate edect 
of the labour-rate, wherever adopted, is to cause the discharge of 
these men; their niasters being practically in the amount of 
their wages for employing ex-parishioners. 'J hey are sent back 
to their parisiies, there to unlearn their industrious habits upon rhe 
highways or in the gravel-pits. The general adoption of the 
scheme (and if perniitted in any parishes, all must come into it in 
self-defence) can only be to destroy what iirdustry and independ- 
ence are left among labourer.^, and reduce the whole to one common 
level of servile sluggishness. 

Before concluding we w^ould earYiqstly recommend to the con- 
sideratiorv of the Poor-law Commissioners tJic proposal which 
several yeats .since was made in this Review, for the substitution 
of a compulsory system ot savings-banks for the poor-rate. The 
more we have examined the'subject, the more thoroughly have 
we been persuaded of the practicability and inestimable ad- 
vantages of some such commutation. One of the worst features 
of the poor-law — the worst, indeed, by far — is what Mr. Hale so 
strongly dwells upon, that the acceptance of parish relief, however 
‘necessary it may be rendered by unavoidable casualty, destroys? 
tliitt honest pride of independence which is thq main stay of 

mdmtry. 
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industry. But were relief to be obtained in distress, not from a 
public charitable provision like the poor-rate, but from a fund 
composed^ of a por tion of the earnings of lire labourer himself, laid 
up by the providence of the state for this very purpose — t<#*ao3«- 
mulate at interest until it was needed — no more degradation would 
be felt in applying for it, under temporary calamity, than in the 
case of the members of a benelit society, or the subscribers to 
a health-insurance office. The poor man would retain his sense 
of self-respect, and with it his moral character and his jrride of 
industrious independence. All the hateful eflects of pauperism 
would cease, while* the advantages of the present system would be 
preserved. 

Many laudable attempts have been made of late to combine 
and extend the advantage's of savings-banks and benelit societies. 
But experience has proved, what might Irave been foreseen, that 
w'hile the poor-law holds out the certairrty of relief under every 
casualty, it is hopeless to expect that the labouring class will vo- 
luntarily submit to privation, and pay tor that which they are sure 
of obtaining gr atuitously w hen they requir e it. In Hampshire, 
Wiltshire, Dorset, and several other counties, benelit societies 
were founded a few^ years since on a wide scab?, and under judi- 
cious regulations, otfering to the poor* the meaits of insuring 
themselves against wairt in every shape, uj)on the most safe and 
equitable terms. Ibit we believe in evmy instance these institu- 
tions have fallen *8 till-bcvin to the ground from the want of contri- 
butors ; and we shall be very greatly mistaken if the advantages 
offered by the late Annuity Act are not equally disregarded. 
The benclit-clubs which do succeed in obtaining members are 
only, in truth, apologies for convivial meetings. The deposi- 
tors in savings-banks belong to the class of domestic servants and 
artisans, i’alh(?r than to the inferior class of labourers, lire feeling 
is all but universal among the latter, ‘ Why should we sacrifice 
our money ordy to relieve the parish from the necessity of providing 
for us in sickness and infirmity? ’ So long as the poor-1a”W exists, 
(and no-one is so insane, it is to be hoped, as to desire its abolition 
without providing^qy substitute,) the only mode whereby the ad- 
vantages of these -Excellent institutions can be extended to the 
labouring class, W'ill be by enforcing lbei| contribulioiis — by a law 
which shall compulsorily take a portion of the earnings of every 
labourer dining his year's of health and vigour to provide for his 
season of exhaustion or sickness. 

la employing these phrases, we are, however, ])iitting the plan 
in its very worst aspect. A tax upon wages would, of course, be 
levied from, and paid by, the employers of labour ; and would in# 
reality be a poor-rate, under a better form and on a fairer and 
more equitable system. It would be a contribution from masters 

£ B 2 to 
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to a fund for assuring their labourers from destitution ; and would 
throw the expense of maintaining the aged, impotent, and sick 
poor, precisely where it ought in justice to fall — viz., on the per- 
soj^ wjio have profited by iheir .labour, or that of tlieir natural 
protectors, while capable of w'ork. At present it happens, not 
iinfrequently, that a capitalist — a manufacturer, for example — 
hit *es the services of a large number of labourers for a certain time, 
for the bare cost of maintaining them while in health and the 
prime of life ; and, after reaping a proiit from their exertions, shifts 
upon the landed property in his neighbourhood the burthen ot 
maintaining them, so soon as accident, sickness, or the natural 
exhaustion of their strength in the course of a life of toil, deprive 
them of their value as instruments of gain. The plan proposed, 
in addition to its other advantages, accomplishes the desirable 
object of charging the support of the aged and infirm part of the 
labouring population on the employers of labour, exactly in pro- 
portion to the amount of labour they purchase from the able- 
bodied. It adjusts the burthen with peifect precision uj>ou the 
parties who are in equity liable to it, and st ems to be an improve- 
ment of the poor-laws completely in harmony with their spirit and 
intention. 

The amount of contriluUion required for the purpose of insuring 
sufficient relief, under every casualty, to supersede the necessity of 
parish assistance, is so trifling that, whether it would really fall 
to be paid by the master or the labourer, (and we JU*e aware 
that political arithmeticians vvill differ upon this point,) can matter 
little. It is clear from Mr. llecher’s tables, that a weekly pay- 
ment of sixpence, or but one penny for every working day, com- 
mencing from tlic age of twenty, will assure to every labourer 
a weekly allowance, in sickness, often shillings hcd~hjiny, and five 
shillings walking^ pay, — an annuity of five shillings weekly after 
the age of sixty- five, — and a payment of ten pounds to his relatives 
on his death ! Were ever^ labourer in the kingdom assured of 
relief to this extent in case of need, the poor-rate would well-nigh 
be extinguished. And how little would the payment required for 
this object be felt by the patties thenigclves ! *** 

A conVibution of this kind might very properly be required 
from every householder^ in the kingdom, for every member of 

* Were the a<ionUon of this scheme confined only to those labourers who art* now 
under fh^ tige of twenty, it would begin immediately to lessen the poor-rate, and ex- 
tinguish it wholly after the lapse of a single generation. But it might be applied to 
labourers of all ages, and the amount of relief ins\ired to them on the occurrence of 
casualty lessened in due proportion to the age of each ; by which the parish-pay to 
them when in want of it would he diminished prn tanlo : or finally, the payments 
made on account of every labourer above twenty might be kept separate, as in the 
4 savings-banks, and the snm accumulated in his name disbursed to him when the 
necessity arises, vrhich to that extent would relieve hia parish from the burthen of 
his maintenance. 
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his family or household not working as a servant or labourer for 
another party. Even the wealthiest are sometimes reduced to 
pauperism ; and it is only just that they likewise should contribute 
their quota to the fund on which^ atsome time or other, th^ ij^y 
be forced to lean for sustenance. 

The poor-rate would, under such an alteration as is here pro- 
posed, cease very shortly altogether, and be superseded by a 
General Benelit Society, for the mutual insurance of all the 
members of the community against destitution. Providence will 
thus be methodized and guaranteed. The thoughtless and ex- 
travagant will be <;onipellcd to contiibute, while tliey are able, to 
that fund upon which they fail back for maintenance whenever 
their means of self-support are exhausted. Will it be objected 
that the benefits which all acknowledge to flow from every ao- 
luntanj system of inutuai assurance — whether against fire, ca- 
sualty, old age, or want of ( rnployment, disappear when the con- 
tribution is made compulsory 'I We cannot see why this should 
be so. Government itself, with its \tist machinery of taxation, 
is but a great system of compulsory mutual assurance against 
the evils of inteinal disorder and external violence. And may 
not a tax be levied with ecpial justice for a nmtiial assurance 
against \vant and extreme distress ? N#iy, a tax is itnposed at 
present for this very end, but frequently on the wrong parties, 
and always in a form which gives it a false and mischief-working 
character. We^'W'ould have it shifted on the right shoulders, 
and make it appear what it really is, or ought to be — a mutual 
assurance of the members of society against destitution. As 
for the trouble, the expense, or the difliculty of carrying such 
a scheme into execution, we conceive that,' when methodically and 
earnestly set about by competent persons, it w ould be w'orked with 
far greater facility than the present clumsy and mismanaged system, 
and at a tithe of its expense. The same machinery by which 
it is proposed to work the Government Annuity Act will be all- 
sufiicient for this purpose. 

Our proposal is but indirectly to compel every individual to take 
that priKlent step which th^ framers of the Annuity Act (vainly, 
as w'e think) wish every one to take spontaneously. W^need not 
enlarge on the vast security against political disturbance and agra- 
rian attacks on property, funded or Otherwise, which would 
accompany a state of things in which every individual in the com- 
munity shall be possessed of a stake to the amount of his con- 
tributions in the accumulated annuity fund, and be thus bound, as 
it were, in recognizances to that amount for the preservation of 
order and the general protection of property. 
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Art. IV. — 1. Journal of a West India Proprietor. By the 
late Matthew G. Lewis. London. 1 vol. 8vo. 1838. 

2. Domestic Manners in the West Indies. By Mrs. CarinichaeL 
^LoKdon. 2 vols. J'inio. 1833. 

TT would be a poor piece of business to set about reviewing, 
in a serious tone, a couple of new books on the subject of 
the British West Judies, "llie retlectioiis to which the whole 
treatment of our colonists during the last ten years, by successive 
parliaments and governments, must give rise in every impartial 
bosom, are of a painful kind ; the ignorance, the rashness, the 
blind audacity of too many inlhiential peisons — the mean shuf- 
fling and intriguery of others — and the hot, heavy, dogged stu- 
pidity of the ])eihaps not ill-meaning agitators, to whose perti- 
nacity the present ministry has at last succumbed — are features in 
our recent history, on wLicli future times will pause with mingled 
wonder, contempt, and pity. But the irrevocable step has at 
length been taken — and „we therefore turn to these volumes 
W'ithout the smallest intention of lianging on them a political 
dissertation. We are to treat them merely as })ictuies of man- 
ners — records of a slate of society that has existed in our 
sugar islands, and which, wdiether the future course of events 
shall prove as unhappy as most thinking men seem to anticipate, 
or as lortunale for all parties concerned, as Mr. Stanley instructs 
‘ the ministerial manifesto ’ to prophesy, will undoubtedly be 
curious and valuable in the eyes of the next genofatiou. 

The tirst-nained of these books is in many respects, indeed, a 
curiosity : it is a posthumous production of. the author of Tlie 
Monk, and we are inclined to say, the best of all the creatures of 
his pen. Vl'liy it has been kept lying perdu, during the flfteen 
years that have elapsed since Mr. Lewis’s death, we are not told ; 
but sure we aie, the delay has been extremely injurious not only to 
the reputation of the author, but to what is (or was) of much 
higher consequence, the cause of the body he belonged to — 
the West India proprietors. Had this book been published in 
1818, or IS 19, it ^migbt have turned many an enemy of the 
colonists into a friend. Now, like the excellent work of Mrs. 
CarmichaVj, it comes too late to be of atiy use iu that point of 
view; but it does not c<lme too late to vindicate the talents of 
Mr. Lewis from the oblivioijs disparagement into w'hich, from 
various circumstances, but especially from some scofliiig sneers in 
Lord By ron’s diaiies, they had been allowed to fall. 

And yet Lord Byron had a sincere regard for the man. On 
hearing of his death, he says — 

* Lewis was a good man, a clever man, but a bore *a d— d bore, one 

may 
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may say. My only revenge, or consolation, used to be setting him by 
the ears with some vivacious person who hated bores especially, Ma- 
dame de Stael or Hobhouse for example. But I liked Lewis, he was 
a jewel of a man, had he been better /c/ — I don’t mean yersonallyy but 
less tiresome, for he was tedious as* well as contradictory to evetythifig 
and everybody. He was a man of many words. Poor fellow : he died 
a martyr to his new riches— -of a second visit to Jamaica. 

‘ I’d give the lands of Deloraine, 

Dark Musgrave were alive again — 

that is, 

‘ I would give many a sugar-cane, 

Monk Lewis were alive again.* 

To this page of Lord Byron’s diary, Sir Walter Scott stuck 
the following note : 

‘ 1 would pay my share ! How few friends one has whose faults are 
only ridiculous ! His visit was one of humanity — to ameliorate the 
condition of his slaves. He was one of the kindest and best crea- 
tures that ever lived. His father and mother lived separately, 
Mr. Lewis allowed his son a handsome in!‘ome, but reduced it by more 
than one-half, when he found that he paid bis mother a moiety of it. 
Mat restricted himself in all his exj>enses and shared the diminished 
income with her as before. He did much good by stealth, and was a 
most generous creature.* — MS, ^ 

Ag^iin; Byron, in his ^Detached Thoughts,’ has this anecdote-— 
‘ Lewis, at Oatlands, was observed one morning to have his eyes 
red and his air •sentimental : being asked why ? he replied, that when 
people said anything kind to him it affected him deeply, and just 
now the Duchess (of York) has said something so kind to me, that’’ — 
here tears began to flow: “Never mind, Lewis,” said Colonel 
Armstrong to him, “ nevermind — don’t cry — she could not mean //,*’ * 
Here Sir Walter Scott has another note^ viz. — 

‘ Lewis fonder of great people than he ought to have been, 
either as a man of talent, or as a man of fashion. He had always dukes 
and ducliesses in his mouth, and was pathetically fond of any one that 
had a title. You would have sworn he flad beenapan;enM of yesterday 
— yet he had lived all his life in good society. . , , I had a good descrip- 
tion fro»i Mr. T— T of# Fox, in his latter days, suffering the 

fatigue of an attack from LeVis. The great statesman was become 
bulky and lethargic, and lay like a fat ox which for some tjAie endures 
the persecution of a buzzing-fly, rather t^n rise to get rid of it, and 
then at last he got up and heavily plodded his way to the other side of 

the room Mat had queerish eyes-~tliey projected like 

those of some insects, and were flattish on the orbit. His person was 
extremely small and boyish. He was indeed the least man I ever saw 
to be strictly well and neatly made. 1 remember a picture of him, by 
8aunders, being handed round*at Dalkeith House. The artist had in- 
geniously flung a dark folding mantle around the form, under whicif 

was 
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was half^hid a dap^ger, a dark lantern, or some such cut-throat ap- 
purtenance. With all this the features were preserved and ennobled. 
It passed from hand to hand, into that of Henry, Duke of Buccleuch, 
who, hearing the general voice affirm that it was very like, said aloud, 
“ Like Mat Lewis ! Why that picture’s like a man T’ He looked, and lo ! 
Mat Lewis’s head was at his elbow. . . This boyishness went through 
life with him. lie was a child and a spoiled child — but a child of 
high imagination, and so he wasted himself on ghost-stories and Ger- 
man romances. He had the finest ear for the rhythm of verse I ever 
met with — finer than Byron’s/ — MS, 

’ A 

One more quotation : — On the lines in ‘ English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers’ — 

‘ Oh wonder-working Lewis ! Monk or hard, 

Who fain would make Parnassus a churchyard,* &c. 

Lord Byi oil’s editor gives us the following note : — 

‘ Matthew Gregory Lewis, M.P. for Hindon, never distinguished 
himself in parliament ; but mainly in consequence of the clever use 
he made of his knowledge ^of the German language, then a rare 
accomplishment, attracted much notice in the literary world at a 
very early period of his life. His Tales of Terror — the drama of 
the Castle Spectre — the romance called tlie Bravo of Venice (which 
is, however, little more than a version from the Swiss Zschokke) — 
but above all, the impiohs and libidinous novel of I’he Monk, in- 
vested the name of Lewis with an extraordinary degree of cele- 
brity, during the poor period which intervened between the ob- 
scuration of Cowper, and thve full display of Scott’s talents in the Lay 
of the Last Minstrel — a period which is sufficiently characterized hy 
the fact, that Hayley then passed for a poet. Next to that solemn 
coxcomb, Lewis was for several years the fashionable versifier of the 
time; but his plagiarisms, perhaps more audacious than had ever 
before been resorted to by a man of real talents, were by degrees un- 
veiled ; and writers of greater original genius, as well as of purer taste 
and morals, successively emerging. Monk Lewis, dying young, had 
already outlived his reputation .’ — Life and fForks of By^ron^ vol. vii. 
p. 241. ' 

Unless the present * Journals of a West India Proprietor’ had 
at length seen the light, the few scattered sentences which ve have 
been stringing together, and Sir Walter Scott’s introduction to his 
‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel/ in ,^ith his usual candour and 

sense, he pleads the veniility a transgression as the 

Monk, and so gracefully acknowlS|^|J^ own obligations' to its 
author’s early admonitions respejct|)i^|&i^ ibyities — would pro- 
bably have been all that posterity to read on 

the subject of M. G. Lewis. But :i!i^ nii^keii if the impres- 
sion of the posthumous work be not such as to caW forth, from some 
^^uarter, a distinct summary of the life of this very clever and amia- 
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ble, though conceited and aftected, man. If he has left many letters, 
and they at all resemble his diaries, the materials for such a bio- 
graphy will be copious and highly valuable; and perhaps the public 
might not be indisposed to welcpme a selection from hi^ earj^ 
writings, thus prefaced. The literary name of Lewis is one that 
can never be altogether forgotten ; and it appears to us to be the 
duty of his relations to take care that his personal character shall 
not rest with posterity on merely a few obiter dicta of Scott and 
Byron. 

And yet, we believe, these Journals, of themselves, would take 
good care of the author’s lepulation, ns to many of the most im- 
poitant parts of a human character. In them the kindly, gentle, 
warmly-benevolent disposition of the man is manifest everywhere; 
together w'lib a shrewd common sense and sagacity, which few 
might have looked for in one so devoted to the veriest ^cloudland* 
of imagination — and, moreover, not a little of that practical tact 
in the details of business, for which the evening life of a London 
diner-out would, in general, be consickiied as poor a preparation 
as the morning reveries of a (iermanized romancer. As to the 
literary merits of the posthumous book, wc have already expressed 
our high notion of them — and, indeed, on that point, there can, 
we think, be little dilFeience of opinion. #The graphic power dis- 
playedf whether in sketching scenery, manners, or incidents, ap- 
pears to us not only high but first-rate ; such as entitles tlie ^ West 
India Proprietbi;’ to be ranked with Washington Irving, in such 
pieces as the ‘ Visit to Palos,’ — with Mr. Matthews, in the very 
best pages of the ^ Diary of an Invalid,' — nay, we hardly hesitate 
to say, wdth Miss Edgeworth, in the brightest chapters of ^ Castle 
llackrent,’ — or Lord Byron himself, in his liyhter letters from 
Venice and Ravenna. Tlie quiet humour, and the plain sterling 
English of these pages, are equally delightful. 

'^I’he narrative of the Monk’s first voyage to tiie West Indies is 
in itself a charming performance. Faiyiliar as we are with Captain 
Hall’s ‘Fragments,’ and newly risen from the perusal of ‘ Tom 
Cringle’s Log,’* it is easy even for us to detect some inaccuracies 
in his use of sea-terms ; but this is a trifle. 'Nay, perhaps, per- 
fect accuracy ^ould have rather diminished than impf;oved the 
pleasure of die reader* bMtiders help to keep before us 

the idea of a foitdlcd litdjfe^^^^|hl|on of%rty, fresh from bis own 

* We are happy the m(ist brilliant series of Maga- 
zine papers of the M Inihltshed in a separate form. It wag at 

least aa worthy of » Aiiidiiop m ‘The Ayrshire Legatees/ or ‘IV 
Subaltern,* or the ‘ Diary a late Physician,* or ‘ Peter Simple,* or the ‘ Old Bailey 
Experiences *— productions, each of which hag now taken a merited place of itg own. 
in Uie Enfdish bbraiy. * 

luxurious 
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luxurious chambers in the Albany, — the brilliant talk of Mel- 
bourne-House dinners, — and the sarcastic tittle-tattle of Lydia 
White’s 60 iVee 6 *. He sailed for the West Indies hi November, 
1815 , 

^ November 19, (Sunday.) Atone this morning, a violent gust 
of wind came on ; and, at the rate of ten miles an hour, carried us 
through the cho])s of the channel formed by the Scilly Rocks and the 
Isle of Ushant. But 1 thought that the advance was dearly purchased 
by the terrible night which the storm made us pass — the wind roar- 
ing, the waves dashing against the stern, till at last they beat in the 
quarter gallery ; the ship, too, rolling from side to side, as if every 

moment she were going to roll over and over ! Mr. J was 

heaved off one of the sofas, and rolled along till he was stopped by 
the table. He then took his scat upon the floor as the more secure 
position ; and, half an hour afterwards, another heave chucked him 
back again upon the sofa. The captain snuffed out one of the candles, 
and both being tied to the table, could not relight it with the other: 
so the steward came to do it ; when a sudden heel of the ship made 
him extinguish the second candle, tumbled him upon the sofa on which 
I was lying, and made tlie candle which he had brought with him fly 
out of the candlestick, througli a cabin window at his elbow ; and thus 
we were all left in the dark. Then the intolerable noise ! the crack- 
ing of bulkheads ! the sawing of ropes ! the screeching of the tiller ! 
the trampling of tlie sailors ! the clattering of the crockery ! Every 
thing above deck and below deck, all in motion at once I Chairs, 
writing-desks, books, bundles, fire-irons and fender^, flying to one 
end of the room ; and the next moment (as *if they ‘had made a mis- 
take) flying back again to the other with the same hurry and confu- 
sion ! ‘ Confusion worse confounded T Of all the inconveniences at- 
tached to a vessel, the incessant noise appears to me the most insup- 
portable ! As to our live stock, they seem to have made up their minds 
on the subject, and say with one of Ariostos kniglits (when he was 
cloven from the head to the chine), “ or convien morire,** Our fowls 
and ducks are screaming and quacking their last by dozens .’ — Lewisy 

P- ... 

Contrast with this what follows, when the gale has abated — 

* I understand that in these latitudes nothing can be expected but 
heavy gales or dead calms, -which ealms are by far the rfiost dis- 
agreeable^ of the two: the wind steaaies the ship; but when she 
creeps as^ (slowly as she does at present (scarcely going a mile in 
four hours), she feels theiwhole effect pf the sea breaking against 
her, and rolls backwards and fqrwards with every billow as it rises 
and falls. In the meanwhile, everything seems to be in a state of 
the moat active motion, except the ship. While we are carrying a 
spoonful of soup to our mouths, the remainder takes the “ glorious 
golden opportunity ” to empty itself into our laps, and the glasses and 
^alt-cellars carry on a perpetual domestic warfare during the whole 
time of dinner, like the Guelphs and the Ghibeliines, Nothing is so 

common 
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common as to see a roast goose suddenly jump out of its dish in the mid-^ 
die of dinner, and make a frisk from one end of tlie table to the other ; 
and we are quite ir\ the habit of laying wagers which of the two boiled 
fowls will arrive at the bottom first. 

* N.B. To-day the fowl without the liver wing was the fuTOuritiB, 
but the knowing ones were taken in ; the uncarved one carried it 
hollow.' — Ilud, p. 15. 

We turn a leaf or two, and light on this agreeable medley of 
gossip : — 

‘ Reading Don Quixote this morning, 1 was greatly pleased with an 
instance of the hero's politeness, whicli had never struck me before. 
The Princess Miconnricona having ftilleri into a most <igregious blun- 
der, he never so much as hints a su^^picion of her not havirjg acted 
precisely as slie has stated, but only begs to know ber reasons for 
taking a step so extraordinary. “ But pray, Madam,'* says he, “ why 
did your ladyship land at Ossuna, seeing that it is not a seaport 
town V* 

‘ 1 was also much charmed with an instance of conjugal affection, 
in the same work. Sancho being just returned home, after a long 
absence, the first thing which his wife, Teresa, asks about, is the wel- 
fare of the ass,, “ I have l)rouglit liim l)ack,'’ answers Sancho, “ and 
in much better health and condition than I am in myself." “ The 
Lord he praised," said Teresa, “ for this his great mercy to me!" * 

‘ I had no idea of tlie expense of building and preserving a ship: 
that in* which I am at present cost 30,0D0/. at its outset. Last year 
the repairs amounted to 14,000/. ; and in a voyage to the East Indies 
they were more than 20,000/. In its return last year from Jamaica it 
was on the very brink of shipwreck. A storm liad driven it into Ban- 
try Bay, and there was no other refuge from the winds than Bear 
Haven, whose entrance was narrow and difficult ; however, a gentle- 
man from Castletown came on board, and very obligingly offered to pilot 
the ship. He was one of the first people in the place, had been the owner 
of a vessel himself, was most thoroughly acepjainted with every inch 
of the haven, &c. &c., and so on they went. There was but one sunken 
rock, and that about ten feet in diameter ; the captain knew it, and 
warned his gentleman-pilot to keep a little more to the east-ward. 
“ My dear friend," answered the Irishman, ‘‘ now do just make your- 
self asy ;j I know well enough wjiat we arc about; we are as clear of 
the rock as if we were in thl? Iled Sea, hy Jasus ; — upon which the 
vessel struck uppit the rock, and there she stuck. The g'dptain fell 
to swearing and tearing hj^ hair* ^ God d^mn you, sir ! didn’t I tell 
you to keep to eastward ? , J)am'nie, she ’s on the rock P' “ Oh ! well, 
my dear, she 's now on the rock^ and^ ih a few minutes, you know, why 
she'll be off the ro<35k: tOnbe sure, I'd have taken my oath that the rock 
w^as two hundred and fifty feet on the other side of her, but-——" 
— ** Two hundred and fifty feet ! why, the channel is not two hundred 
and fifty feet wide itself! and as to getting her off, bumping against 
thia rock, it can only be with a great hole in her side." ** Poh ! now, 

bother, 
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bother, my dear ! why sure ” “ Leave the ship, sir; dam ’me, sir, 

get out of my ship this moment !’* Instead of which, with the most 
smiling and obliging air in the world, the Irishman turned to console 
the female passengers. “ Make yourselves a.sy, ladies, pray make 
yoursdves perfectly ; but, up6n my soul, I believe your captain ’s 
mad ; no danger in life ! only make yourselves I say ; for the ship 
lies on the rock as safe and as quiet, by Jasus, as if she were lying on 
a mud bank !” Luckily the weather was so jicrfectly calm, that the 
.ship Ijavingonce touclied the rock with lier keel bumped no more. It 
was low water ; she w'anted but five inches to float her, and wlien tlie 
tide rose she drifted off, and with but little harm done. The gentle- 
man •])ik)t then thought proper to return on shore took a very polite 
leave of the lady-passengers, and departed with all the urbanity pos- 
sible ; only thinking the captain the strangest person tliat he had ever 
met with; and wondering that any man of common sense could be put 
out of temper by such a trifle.* — Il/u/. p. 20. 

’Die Journal is every now and then enlivened with a snatch of 
rhyme — and not a few' of the little pieces thus introduced will, 
we arc sure, be made prize of forthwith by the musical compo- 
sers. What a sweet thing would not Mrs. Aikvvright or Mr. 
Moscheles make of ^ The Helmsman V — for ilieirs surely is the 
ail, so beautifully described by Mr. Coleridge, of ^ music curling 
lound and round the iieauing like honeysuckle, until at last it 
overtops it.’ — 

‘ Hark ! the bell 1 it sounds midnight !— all hail, llioq new heaven ! 
How soft sleep the stars on their bosom of night ! 

While o’er the full moon, vas they gently are driven, 

Slowly floating the clouds bathe their fleeces in light. 

The Avarm feeble breeze scarcely ripples the ocean, 

And all seems so hush’d, all so happy to feel ! 

So smooth glides the bark, 1 perceive not lier motion. 

While low sings the sailor who watches the w^heel. > * 

Tis so sad .... ’tis so sweet .... and some tones come so swelling, 
So right from the hearts and so pure to the ear, — 

That sure at this moment his thoughts must be dwelling 
On one who is absent, most kind and most dear. 

Oh may she, wIjo now dictates that ISallad so tender, 

JDiflhge o’er your days the heart’s solace and ease, 

As yon lovely moon, w'^h a gleam of mild splendour, 

Pure, tranquil, and bright, over-silvers the seas ! ’ — p. 29. 

These verses have certainly a very graceful rhythmical movement, 
and justify so far Sir Walter Scott’s eulogy of the Monk’s ear; 
though, if we had been to class it with the most delicate of the 
time, we should have thought of Moore, or his friend the elder 
•»bard we have just been quoting, ratlier than even of Lord Byron. 

Next 
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Next conies a new view of oiir old acquaintance, ^ John 
Shark’s’ amiable character: — 

‘ As I am particularly fond of proofs of C(>iiju«;al attachment be- 
tween animals (in the human species ^;hoy are so universal th^t I s^ifc 
no store by them), an instance of tliat kind which the cayjtain related 
to me this morning gave me great pleasure. While lying in Black 
River harbour, Jamaica, two sharks were frequently seen playing 
about the ship ; at length the female was killed, and the desolation of 
the male was excessive : — 

“ Che faro senx’ Rurydicc ? ” 

What he did without her remains a secret, but what he did with licr 
was clear enough ; for scarce was the breath out of his Eurydice’s body, 
when he stuck his teetli in her, and began to eat her np with all pos- 
sible expedition. Even the sailors felt their sensibility excited by so 
peculiar a mark of posthumous atta(‘hment ; and to enable him to 
perform this melancholy duty the more ea'^ily, tliey offered to he his 
carvers, lowered their boat, and proceeded to chop his better lialf in 
pieces with their liatcheta ; while the widower opened his jaws as wide 
as possible, and gulped down pounds upon^jounds of the dear departed 
as fast as they wei’e thrown to him, with the greatest delight and all 
the avidity imagiiiahJe. I make no doubt that all the while he was 
eating, he was thoroughly persuaded tliat every morsel wliicli went 
into his stomach would make its way to his ^jeart directly ! “ She was 
perfectly consistent,” he said to himself ; “ she was cxcellemt through 
life, and really she’s extremely good now she's dead ! ” and then, 
“ unable to conc¥?al his pain,” 

“ He sigl/d and invallowM, and sigh’d and swallow’d, 

And sigh’d and swallow’d again.” 

I doubt wlietber the annals of Hymen can produce a similar instance 
of post-obitual affection. Certainly Calderon’s “ Amor despva^ do la 
Mticrfe^' has nothing that is worthy to be compared to it; nor do 1 
recollect in< history any fact at all rc’scmhling it, exce])t jjcrhaps a 
circumstance which is recorded respecting (’amldetcs, King of Lydia, 
a monarch equally remarkable for his voracity and uxoriousness ; and 
who, being one night com}>Ietely overp^owered by sleep, and at the 
same time violently tormented by hunger, ate up his queen without 
being conscious of it, and was raigbtUy astonished the next morning 
to wake ^ith her hand in lus yo«th, the only bit that was left of her. 
But then, Cambletes was quite unconscious ivhat he was doing ; 
whereas the shark’s rpark of attachment was evidently intentional.’ — 
p. 32-34. " ' ) 

This is the last extract we shall m^ike from the voyage, us 

now suppose Mr. L^wis safely landed on the coast of Jamaica-— 
wliere, of course, nothing but sights ami scuinds of woe and 
cruelty can await him 

‘ Jamiary 1,181 6. — At length the ship has squeezed herself into this 
champagne bottle of a bay ! Terhaps, the satisfaction attendant upon 

our 
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our having overcome the difficulty, added sometliing to the illusion of 
its effect; but the beauty of the atmosphere, the dark purple moun- 
tains, the shores covered with mangroves of the liveliest green down 
tQ the ^ery edge of the water, aud.the light-coloured houses with their 
lattices and piazzas completely embowered in trees, altogether made 
the scenery of the bay wear a very picturesque appearance. And, to 
complete the charm, the sudden sounds of the drum and banjee called 
our attention to a procession of the John^ Canoe, which was proceed- 
ing to celebrate the opening of the new year at the town of Black 
River. The John-Canoe is a merry-andrew dressed in a striped 
doublet, and bearing upon his head a kind of pasteboard house-boat, 
filled with puppets, representing, some sailors, others soldiers, others 
again slaves at work on a plantation, &c. Nothing could look more 
gay than the procession which we now saw with its train of attendants, 
all dressed in white, and marching two by two (except wdien the file was 
broken here and there by a single horseman), and its band of negro 
music, and its scarlet flags fluttering about in the breeze, now disap- 
pearing behind a projecting clump of mangrove trees, and then again 
emerging into an open parfrof the road, as it wound along the shore 
towards the town of Black River. 

■ — “ Magno telluris amore 

Egressi optat^ TrOes potiuntur aren^.’^ 

I had determined not to go on shore, till I should land for good and 
all at Savannah la IVlar. But although I could resist the telluris 
amor,” there was no resisting John-Canoe.* — p. 50 - 52 . 

Nor was the John- Canoe affair the sicl<ly„a\ternpt of these 
poor oppressed creatures to disguise their misery. Other mocke- 
ries were, it seems, a- foot. 

* It seems tliat, many years ago, an admiral of the red was super- 
seded on the Jamaica station l)y an admiral of the blue ; and both of 
them gave balls at Kingston to the “ Bmvn Girls ; for fair sex 
elsewhere are called the ‘‘ Brown Girls in Jamaica. In c<|bsequence 
of these ^lls all Kingston was divided into parties : frotf |bence the 
division spread into othec’ districts ; and ever since, the whole island, 
at Christmas, is separated info the rival factions of the Blues and the 
Reds, who contend for setting forth their processions with the greatest 
taste and magnificence. This year, several gentlemen in the neigh- 
bourhood of Black River had subscribeft very largely towards the ex- 
penses of the show ; and certainly it produced the gayest and most amus- 
ijig scene that I ever witqpssed, to which the mutiral jealousy and pique 
of the two parties against each other contributed in no slight degree. 
The chaippions of the rival Roses, — the Guelphs and the Ohibellines, 
— none of them could exceed the scornful animosity and spirit of de- 
preciation with which the Blues and tlie Reds of Black Rivet exa- 
mined the efforts at display of each other. The Btoes had the ad- 
vantage |;eyond a doubt ; this a Red girl told us that she could not 
*dony ; bdt still, though the Reds were beaten, she would not ha a 

Blue 
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Blue girl for the whole universe ! On the other hand, Miss Ed- 
wards (the mistress of the hotel from whose window we saw the 
show) was rank Blue, to the very tips of her fingers, and had, indeed, 
contributed one of her female slaves t© sustain a very important cha- 
racter in the show ; for when the Bine procession was ready to set 
forward, there was evidently a hitch, something was wanting ; and 
there seemed to be no possibility of getting on without it—when 
suddenly we saw a tall woman dressed in mourning (being Miss Ed- 
wards herself) rush out of our hotel, dragging along by the hand a 
strange uncouth kind of a glittering tawdry figure, all feathers, and 
pitchfork, and painted pasteboard, who moved most reluctantly, and 
turned out to be no 'less a personage than Britannia herself, with a 
pasteboard shield covered with the arms of Great Britain, a trident in 
her hand, and a helmet made of pale blue silk and silver. The poor girl, 
it seems, was bashful at appearing in this conspicuous manner before 
so many spectators, and liung hack when it came to the point. But 
her mistress had seized hold of her, and placed her by main*force in 
her destined position. The music struck up ; Miss Edwards gave 
the goddess a great push forwards ; the dwmsticks and the elbows of 
the fiddlers attacked her in the rear; and on went Britannia willy- 
nilly !’ 

These cunning victims did not, it appears, neglect some at- 
tempts to persuade their oppressors tliat tljpy could sympathize, in 
their own way, with tlie glories of Britain. 

‘ The* Blue girls called themselves ** the Blue girls of Waterloo.'* 
Their motto was.the more patriotic; that of the Red was the more 
gallant : — “ Britaifnia rul^s the day ! streamed upon the Blue flag ; 

“ Red girls for ever ! " floated upon the Red. 'fhe first song was 
“ Logie of Buchan but the second was in praise of the hero of 
heroes ; so 1 gave the songstress a dollar to teach it to me, and drink 
the duke's health — 

Comifiij rise up, our gentry, For one and one makes two, 

And jfear about Waterloo; But one alone must ho. 

Lad iei, take your spy-glass, 'J'hen singee, singee Waterloo, 

And attend to what we do; Nono^o brave as he !*’ 

—-and then there came something about green and white flowers, 
and a duchess, and a lily-white pig, and going on board of a dashing 
man-of-w8tr ; but what they all^had to do with the duke, or with each 
other, 1 could not make even a guess.’ — p. 53 . ^ 

A play ensued and these amateur blues got up ^^^he Fair 
Penitent.’ ♦ 

* They were all quite perfect, arid had no need of a prompter. As 
to Lothario, he was by far the most comical dog that 1 ever saw in 
my life, and his dying scene exceeded all description ; Mr. CJoatea 
himself might have taken hints from him ! As soon an f.<othario was 
fairly dead, and Calista had made her exit in distraction, they all began 
dancing reels like so many mad people ; and nothing could be more < 
ligh^i And playful, and graceful, than the extempore mateifients of 
« the 
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the girls. Indeed, through the whole day, I had been struck with the 
precision of their march, the ease and grace of their action, the elas- 
ticity of their step, and the lofty air with whicli they carried, their 
heads — all, indeed, except poo^ Britannia, who hung down hers in 
the m<1l5t ungoddess-like manner fmaginable.* 

The good-natured Monk was completely taken in by all this 
mummery. The charming poetess had not yet sung — 

‘ Yes, I am gay and smiling now, — 

But little dost thou know 
How oft a light and careless brow 
Is darkened o’er by woe.’ 

He looked not below the surface, and thus he writes: — 

‘ I never saw so many people who appeared to be so happy. 
In England, at fairs and races, half the visiters at least seem to 
have been only brought there for the sake of traffic, and to be too 
busy to be amused ; but here nothing was thought of but real plea- 
sure; and that pleasure seemed to consist in singing, dancing, and 
laughing, in seeing and being seen, in showing their own fine clothes 
and in admiring those of 'others. There were no people selling or 
buying ; no servants and landladies bustling and passing about : and, 
at eight o’clock, as we passed through the market-place, where was 
the greatest illumination, and which of course was most thronged, I 
did not see a single person drunk j nor had I observed a single 
quarrel through the course of the day ; except, indeed, whqn ^ome 
thoughtless fellow crossed the line of the procession, and received by 
the way a good box of the ear from the queen or oneuof her attendant 
duchesses. Everybody made the same retnark to me ; — “ Well, sir, 
what do you think Mr. Wilberforce would think of the state of the 
negroes, if he could see this scene^?” and c^|aii|lyi to judge by this 
one specimen, of all beings that I have yet tiese were the hap-» 
pieat. As we were passing to our boat, thimgfa the market-place, 
suddenly we saw Miss Edwards dart out pf ffie crowd, and seize th^ 
captain’s arm, — “Captain! captain!” cried “for tbe love of 
heaven, only, look at the red lights! Old iron hoops, nothing but old 
iron hoops, I declare ! *WeU ! for my part ! ” and then, with a con- 
temptuous toss of her head, away frisked Miss Edwards triumphantly.* 
— p. 59. . . 

Mr. Lewis was rowed next mothii^g to Savannah la Mar, where 
he found his trustee and a wdiole cavalcade waiting to conduct 
him ft) his own mansio^-houseof Cornwall.* The road was ex-: 
celie^t, and he had only five miles to travel in the curricle M^hich 
had .jbeen prepared for him/ As to the negroes, the same deter- 
mined spirit of deception was still at work • 

, * As soon as the carriage entered my gales, the upiya<>and ebp- 
fusion, which ensued sets all description at . works 

were instantly all abandoned; everytlung that h^nfe came Hq^ing 
tp thi^ bouse from all quarters; and not only the men» and 'me wo- 

’’men, 
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men, and the children, hut, by a bland assimilation,” the hogs, and 
the dogs, and the geese, and the fowls, and the turkeys, all Came hurry* 
ing along by instinct, to see what could possibly be the matter, and 
seemed to be afraid of arnving too l^te. Whether the pleasure of 
the negroes was sincere may be dhubted ; but certainly it was th# 
loudest that 1 ever witnessed : they all talked together, sang, danced, 
shouted, and, in the violence of their gesticulations, tumbled over 
each other, and rolled about upon the ground. Twenty voices at 
once inquired after uncles, and aunts, and grand Others, and great- 
grandmothers of mine, who had been buried long before I was in 
existence, and whom, I verily believe, most of them only knew by 
tradition. One M'oman held up her little naked black child to me, 
grinning from ear to ear, — “ Look, massa, look here ! him nice lilly 
neger for massa ! ' Another complained, — “ So long since none 
come see we, massa ; good massa come at last.” As for the old 
people, they were all in one and the same storjr, — now they had lived 
once to see massa, they were ready for dying to-morrow, “ them 
no care.” 

* The shouts, the gaiety, the wild laughtqr— their strange and sad» 
den bursts of singing and dancing — and several old women, wrapped 
up in large cloaks, their heads bound round with different-coloured 
handkerchiefs, leaning on a staff, and standing motionless in the 
middle of the hubbub, with their eyes fixed upCn the portico which I 
occupied — formed an exact counterpart of thu festivity of the witches 
in Macbeth. Nothing could be more odd or more novel than the 
whole scene ; and yet there was something in it by which I could not 
help being affected ; perhaps it was the consciousness that all these 
human beings were my slaves ; — to be sure, I never saw people look 
more happy in my life ; and 1 believe their condition to he much 
more comiortable thaki that of the labourers of Great Britain ; and, 
after all, slavery, In ttoV^Case, is but another name for servitude, 
that no more negeoes can be forcibly carried away from Africa, 
and subjected to the hcfcrrors of the voyage, and of the seasoning after 
their arriy^l : but still t had already experienced, in the morning, 
that Juliet was wrong in saying, “ What’s in a name V* For soon 
after my reaching the lodging-house at Havannah la Mar, a remark- 
ably clean-looking negro lad presented himself with some water and 
a towel ; 1 concluded him to belong to the inn ; and, on my return^ 
ing the tcfwel, as he found tha^^ I took no notice of him, lie at length 
ventured to introduce himself, by sayings — Massa not kpow me ; 
me ymr s/aoe/”-^ai!id really the sound made me feel a pang at the 
heart. The lad appeared all gaie^ and goiJd-humonr, and his whole 
countenance expressed anxiety to recopnipend himself to my notice ; 
but the word ** slave ” seepaed to imply, that, although he did feel 
pleasure then in serving me, if he h^ detested me he must have 
served n^ still. I really felt quite humiliated at the moment, aii4 
was tefOpted to All him,—** Do not say that again ; say that yoii‘ are 
my negro, bnt do not coll yourself my slave.” 

VOL. u NO. c, c WHal 
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What follows is dated some days later-after a grand feast 
given ill honour of his arrival. 

' It was particularly agreeable to me to observe, as a proof of the 
good J;reatment which they had c experienced, so many old servaitits 
of the family, many of whom had been born on the estate, and who, 
though turned of sixty and seventy, were still strong, healthy, and 
cheeiful. Many manumitted negroes, also, came from other parts 
of the country on hearing of my arrival, because, as they said, — 
“ if they did not come to see massa, they were afraid that it would 
look ungrateful, and as if they cared no longer about him and Corn- 
wall, now that tliey were free.'^ So they stayed two or three days 
on the estate, coming up to the house for their (liriners, and going to 
sleep at night among their friends in their own former habitations, 
the negro huts; and when they went away, they assured me that 
nothing should prevent their coming back to bid me farewell, before 
I left the island. All this may be palaver ; but certainly they at least 
play their parts with such an air of truth, and warmth, and enthu- 
siasm, that, after, tlie cold hearts and repulsive manners of England, 
the contrast is infinitely agfecable 

“ Ja ne vois que des yeux toujours pr6ts h sourire.” 

* I find it quite impossible to resist the fascination of the conscious 
pleasure of pleasing ; and my own heart, which I liave so long been 
obliged to keep closed, asems to expand itself again in the sunshine of 
Ibe kind looks and words which meet me at every turn, and seam to 
wait for mine as anxiously as if they were so many diamonds. 

* It is now one in the morning, and 1 hear them still shouting and 
singing.^ — Lewis, p. 60-63. 

This noisy festival gave Mr. Lewis a violent headache, and it 
was late in the next day (Saturday) befoie he could muster nerve 
for a little excursion in lus cuiiicle. In the course of his evening 
drive, among other melancholy tilings that he details, he 
* met the negroes returning fioin the mountains with baskets of pro^ 
visions sufficient to last the m for the week. — By law (he adds) they are 
only allowed every other Saturday for the purpose of cultivating their 
own grounds, which indeed Is sufficient ; but by giving them every 
alternate Saturday into the bargain, it enables them to perform 
their task with so much ease as almost converts it into an amuse** 
meot; and the frequent visiting thefr grounds makes them gfTow 
habitually as much attached to them as they arp to their houses 
and gardens* It is al^o advisable for them to bring home only 
a week’s provisions at a time, rather than a fortnight^ : for they 
are so thoughtless and imprdvident, that- when they find feea^selvef 
in possession of larger supply than is requisite for their immediate 
occasions, they will sell half to the wandering higglers, or i^tSav^mna 
la Mar. in exchange for spirits ; and then, at the end of the tveeki 
they find themselves entirely unprovided with food^ and comd to 
beg a supply from the master* s storehouse, 83. 

Enmnciimtion 
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. Euftlinisipattoii will| of course^ bring perfect prudence in its 
train ; or if it fails to do so, the employer of the iree-tlabpiirer 
will no doubt grant the ^ supplies ' we have been leading about, 
ju|t as freely as he has hitherto dope in his capacity of ^ master/ 
We copy what follows from the entry of the l6th of Janue^y 
< I never witnessed on the stage a scene so picturesque as a 
negro village. I w^alked through my own to-day, and visited the 
houses of the drivers, and other principal persons ; and if I were 
to decide according to my own taste, I should infinitely have pre- 
ferred their habitations to my own. Each house is surrounded by a 
separate garden, and the whole village is intersected by lanes, bor- 
dered with all kinds* of sweet-smelling and fiowering-plants *, but not 
such gardens as those belonging to our English cottages, wliere a few 
cabbages and carrots just peep up and grovel upon the earth betwieen 
hedges, in square narrow beds, and where the tallest tree is a goose- 
berry bush: tlie vegetables of the negroes are alJ cultivated in their 
provision-grounds ; those form their /e/ZcAen-gardens, and are all 
for ornament or luxury, and are filled with a profusion pf orangean 
shaddocks, cocoa-nuts, and peppers of alUdescriptions/ 

Another entry says — 

* Besides the profits arising from their superabundance of provisions, 
which the better sort of negroes are enabled to sell regularly once a 
week at Savannah la Mar to a considerable/mount, they keep a large 
stock of poultry, and pigs without number ; which latter cost thefr 
owners but little, though they cost me a great deal ; for tliey gene- 
rally make their way into the cane-pieces, and sometimes eat me up 
an hogshead of stigar in*the course of the morning/ 

; And again be tells us : — 

, * The negro-houses are composed of ^yattles on the outside, with raf- 
ters pf sweet-wood, and are well plastered within and whitewashed; 
they consist of two chambers, one for cooking and the other for sleep- 
ing, and-rare, in general, wTlI-furnished with chairs, tables, &p., and I 
saw none without a four- post bedstead, and plenty of bedclothes; for, 
In spite of the warmth of the climate, w hen the spn is not aboVe* the 
hoyuon the negro always feels very chi^y. I am assured that many pf 
slaves are very rich (and their property is inviolable), and that 
'* thay are^ never without salt provisions, porter, and even wine, to enter- 
their friends and their iisfters from the bay or the mountains. 
I parsed through their grounds, many little requests vver^ preferred 
; one wanted an additional supply of lime for the whitewarfiing 
house ; another was building a new h|use for a superannuated 
{[l^tliey have all so mueh qecensy as tq call their sexual attiuph- 
uy a conjugal name), and wanted a little assistance towardsyilP^ 
itching it; a third requested a new axe to work wuth; and several 
entreated me to negotiate the purchase of some relation or frietldhe* 
longing to anotlier estate, and with whom they w^cre anxiotH |p be 
re-uhited ; bul all their requests were for additional indulgences f no^ 
' go 2 ^ on# 
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one complained of ill-treatment, hunger, or over-work** 
pp, 110,111. 

These horrible statements are but too well confirmed, fifteen 
years afterwards, by the testimony of Mrs. Carmichael, w'hose 
h'tisbafid was a planter of St. Vincent’s, but evidently in a much 
poorer way as to pecuniary means than Mr. Lewis : — 

* Every field negro has two pounds of excellent salt fish served out 
weekly, and head people have four pounds. A pound and a half is 
allowed for every child, from the day of its birth until twelve years of 
age, when full allowance is given. This is the most favourite food of 
the negro, and they prefer it to salt beef or pork, a small piece of 
which they relish occasionally. 

‘ The fruit trees upon an estate' are, by common consent, the per- 
quisite of the negroes belonging to it. The West Indian islands 
differ as to their productiveness in fruit, but, generally speaking, there 
is a great variety of fruits, according to their season ; and upon every 
property the negroes make a considerable sum by the sale of the fruit. 

‘ There is not one slave upon an estate who cannot raise an abund- 
ance of fruits, roots, and vegetables — far more than he can use for his 
own consumption. The great majority have their grounds fully 
stocked ; some, however, are lazy, and will not work their grounds to 
the extent that they miglit do ; while runaways do no work at all, 
either for their masters ojj; tliemselves, and live by plundering the pro- 
vision-grounds of industrious negroes. 7''here is not an instance of a 
negro who works well for liis owner, who lias not his provision-grounds 
in the greatest order, and full of all sorts of sujiplies, ,hoth for himself 
and the market. Every individual has his^own ground, and every 
mother has a fixed portion more for each child. 

‘ There are few estates which are not situate in the vicinity of some 
river. These streams abound in mullet, cray-fish — >resemhiing a small 
lobster — eels, and mud fish. The negroes are not prevented from 
having the full benefit of fishing ; and 1 have many a time paid a 
slave eighteen-pence for fresh-water fish, which lie had caught and 
brought to town during the two hours allotted for his dinner. I once 
asked a negro who brought me some mullet in this way, how he 
managed to have anything to* eat and catch fish also ? He immediately 
informed me, “ he wife cook a victual, no him ; ’* at the same time 
apparently astonished at my supposing that he could be so siHy as not 
to have a wife to cook for him. 

‘When' I say that any industrious negro may save 301. sterling 
yearly with ease, I really mean saw ; for, besides this, he will pur- 
chase all tho.se little articles he requires, — candles, soap, now and then 
salt pork and beef, &c., besides* plenty of fine dresses for himself, his 
wife or wives, and children ; for good negroes have no small pride in 
dressing their family, as they call it, “ handsome.** *— CamicAarf, 
vol. i. p. 179. 

We may place beside these extracts a scrap from the second 
'journal of Mr. Lewis. < 
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‘ Fek 17» 1817.— Some of the free people of ro/o«r possess slaves, 
cattle, and other property left them by their fathers, and are in good 
circumstances ; but few of them are industrious enough to increase 
their possessions by any honest exertions of their own. As to the 
free hlachi they are almost unifonniy lazy and improvident,lnostl>f 
them half-starved, and only anxious to live from hand to mouth. 
Some lounge about the highways with pcdlar-boxes, stocked with 
various worthless baubles ; others keep miserable stalls provided with 
rancid butter, damaged salt-pork, and other such articles : and these 
they are always willing to exchange for stolen rum and sugar, which 
they secretly tempt the negroes to pilfer from their proprietors ; but 
few of them ever make the exertion of earning their livelihood credi- 
tably. Even those who profess fc|^ be tailors, carpenters, or coopers, 
are for the most part careless, drunken, and dissipated, and never 
take pains sufficient to attain any dexterity in their trade. As to a free 
negro hiring himself out for plantation labour, no instance of such a 
thing was ever known in Jamaica, and probably no price, however 
great, would be considered by them as a sufficient temptation.* — 
Lewis^ pp. 347 , 348 , ^ 

We proceed to a few details as to tbe accommodations and 
modes of life usual in 1810 (Mrs. Carmichael’s picture of 1830 
is a very different one) among the West India planters them- 
selves ; — ^ 

* A ^nan must l>e destitute of every spark of hospitality, and have 
had Caucasus horrens” for his great-grandmother, if he can resist 
giving dinners nn a country where Nature seems to have set up a 
superior kind of* “ Lonflon Tavern ” of her own. They who are 
possessed by the “ ciborum ambitiosa fames, et lautac gloria mensm,** 
ought to ship themselves off for Jamaica out of hand ; and even the 
lord mayor himself need not blujrh to give his aldermen such a dinner 
as is placed on my table, even when I dine alone. Land and sea 
turtle, quails, snipes, plovers, and pigeons and doves of all descriptions 
—of which the ring- tail has been allowed to rank with the most 
exquisite of the winged species, by epicures of such distinction, that 
their opinion almost carries with it th*; weight of a law, — excellent 
pork, barbicued pigs, pepperpots, with numberless other excellent 
dishes, form the ordinary fare ; while the poultry is so large and fine, 
that if the Dragon of WantJ|ey found “ houses and churches to be 
geese and turkeys ” in England, he would mistake the geese and 
turkeys for houses and churches here. • 

‘ As to fish, it is only to be wished that J^eir names equalled their 
flesh in taste; for it must be owned, tlyit nothing can be less tempting 
than the sounds of Jew- fish, hog-fish, mud-fish, snappers, god-dam- 
mies, groupas, and grunts ! I never sit down to table without wishing 
for the company of Queen Atygatis of Scythia, who was so particu- 
larly fond of fish, that she prohibited all her subjects from eating it on 
pain of death, through fear that there might not be enough left for ^ 
Uer majesty.*— I,wi>,pp. 100, 101, 
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Mr* liCwiB describes Cornwall House and Its enmWrtk;— 

* It is of wood, partly raised upon pillars ; it consists of a single 
fioor: a long gallery, Called a piazza, terminated at each end 'hy a 
square room, runs the whole length of the bouse. On each side of 
the piazza Is a range of bed-rooms, and the porticoes of IM liro 
fronts form two more , rooms, with balustrades, and flights of steps 
descending to the lawn. The whole house is virandoed.with shifting 
Venetian blinds to admit air; except that one" of the end rObms has 
sash-windows*— on account of the rains, which when they atriVe are 
so heavy, and shift with the wind so suddenly from the one side to the 
other, that all the blinds are obliged to be kept closed ; consequently, 
the whole house is in total darkness during their continuance, except ^ 
the single sash-windowed room. There is nothing underneath axpept 
a few store-rooms and a kind of waiting-hall ; for none of the dot^estlc 
negroes sleep in the house, all going home at night to their respective 
cottages and families. 

* Cornwall House itself stands on a dead flat; and the ^vorks are 
built in its immediate neighbourhood, for the convenience of their 
being the more under the agent’s personal inspection (a point of ma- 
terial consequence with them all, but more particularly for the hos- 
pital). This dead flat is only ornamented with a few scattered bread- 
•fi'uit and cotton trees, a grove of mangoes, and the branch of a small 
river, wdiich turns the mill. Several of these buildings ar^ ugly 
enough; but the x shops 'of the cooper, carpenter, and blackswfh, 
some of the trees in their vicinity, and the negro-huts embowered in 
shrubberies, and groves of oranges, plantains, cocoas, and pepper- 
trees, would be reckoned picturesque in the most oriiamented grounds. 
A large spreading tamarind fronts me at this moment, and over- 
shadows the stables, which are formed of open wickerwork ; and ati 
orange-tree, loaded with fruit, grows against the window at which I 
am writing. 

‘ On three sides of the landscape the prospect is bounded by lofty 
purple mountains'; and the variety of occupations going on all around 
me, and at the same time, give an inconceivable air of life and ant^ 
mation to the whole scene, especially as all those occupations look 
clean — even those which in Sngland look dirty. All the tradespeople 
are dressed either in w^hite jackets and trousers, or with stripes pf red 
and sky-blue. One baud of negroef are carrying the ripe^^nlk jl>W 
their heads to the mill ; another set are conveying away the 
after the "»juice has been extracted ; flocks of turkeys are sheltering 
from the heat under the trees ; the river is filled with ducks, ^d 
geese } the coopers and carpenters are employed about the puncheons ; 
carts, drawn some by six, others by eight oxen, are bringing loads 
of Indian corn from the Selds ; the black children are employed in 
gathering it into the granary, and in quarrelling with fdge 
as themselves, who are equally busy in stealing the Corn 
the children are looking another way; in short, a planiaiidh 
aesses all the movement and interest oi a farm, Wi^ut its dung, and 
its stench, and its dirty accompaniments/ ^ perf^inly) 
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* Cj^ttaiirty, f^s fejf^ii#! W yet if I were now eiandlng 
01 } the baiiks of VirgiW iJethe, With a goblet of the tviitert of oblivion 
in my hand, and asked whether I chose to cfnter lifisfab^W at an 
]B!ug^i8h labourer or a Jamaica negro, I should have iiO bt^ltiitioxi lii 
preferring the latter. For mysei:^ it appears to me alrtaitl 
aurrendentig the luxuries and pleasures of Great Britain, x6f thi 
tibMe pleasure of being surrounded with l>eings who are alwty^ 
laughing and singing, and who seem to perform their work with sp 
tpheji iwJi^Aakwce, taking up their baskets as If it were perfectly 
optional whether they took them up or left them there ; sauntering 
along with their hands dangling ; stopping to chat with every one 
they meet ; or if they meet no one, standing still to look round, and 
^ Examine whether there is nothing to be seen that can amuse them, 
so that I can hardly persuade fhj^lf that it is really work that they 
fiLita about. The negro might well say, on his arrival in England-— 
jJassa, in England everytliing work !** for here nobody appears to 
work at all. 

‘ I am told that there is one part of their business very laborious, the 
digging holes for receiving the cane-plants, and which I have not as 
yet seen; but this does not occupy abovft amopth (I believe) at the 
utmost, at two periods of the year ; and on my estate this service is chiefly 
performed by extra negroes, hired for the purpose ; which, although 
equally hard on the hired negroes (called a jobbing gang), at least re- 
lieves my own, and after all, puts even thejformer on much the same 
footing with English day-labourers.^ 

The follow ing passage may at first sight look like joking on a 
solemn subject; but we believe it will, on consideration, be felt 
tp be only the couveiuional disguise of sentiments which all men 
must respect* 

‘ ‘ If I could be contented to live in Jamaica, I am still more cer- 
tain, that it is the only agreeable plate for me to die in ; for I have 
gb.t a family mausoleum, which looks for all the world like the thea- 
trical representation of the “ tomb of all the Capulets/’ Its outside 
is most plentifully decorated “ with sculptured stones/' — 

** Arms, angels, epitaphs, and bones/' 

Within is a tomb of the purest white nt^h*ble, raised oti a platform of 
ebony ; the building, which is surmounted by a statue of Time, with 
his *acythe and hour-glass, stapds in the very heart of an orange 
grove, now in full bearing ; Ind the whole scene this morning looked 
so cool, so tranquil, and so gay, and is so perfectly dive8te(>of all ves- 
tiges of dissolution, that the sight of it quite gave me an appetite for 
being buried. It is a matter of perfect inlitference to me what be- 
comes of this little ugly husk of mine, tvhen once I shall have shuflled 
Pff this mortal coil or else I should certainly follow my grandfathVs 
tawiltople, and, die where i might, order my body to be sent Over |br 
burial itO Cornwall ; for I never yet saw a place where one eotOd lie 
down mOre comfortably to listen for the last trumpet.’ 
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, Wkat follows is one of the last entries in the first of Mr* Lewis’s 
^ note-books : — 

‘ The Reporter of the African Institution asserts, in a late 
pamphlet, that in the West Jfndies the breeding system is to this 
. day discouraged, and that the plailters are still indifferent to the pre- 
servation of their present stock of negroes, from their oonfiderjce of 
getting fresh supplies' from Africa. Certainly the negroes in Ja- 
maica are by no means of this Reporter’s opinion, but are thoroughly 
sensible of their intrinsic value in the e)'es of the proprietor. On my 
arrival every woman who had a child held it up to show me, ex- 
claiming, “ See, massa, see ! here nice new neger me bring for work 
for massa and those who had more than one did not fail to boa^t 
of the number, and make it a claim to the greater merit with mei 
Last week, an old watchman was brought home from the mountains 
almost dead with fever ; he would neither move, nor speak, nor notice 
any one for several days. For two nights I sent him soup from my 
own table ; but he could not even taste it, and always gave it to his 
daughter. On the third evening, there happened to be no soup at 
dinner, and I sent other f^od instead j but old Cudjoe had been ac- 
customed to see the soup arrive, and the disappointment made him 
fancy himself hungry, and that he could have eaten the soup if it had 
been brought as usual: accordingly, when I visited him the next 
morning, he bade the doctoress tell me that massa had sent him no 
soup the night before. IJliis was the first notice that he had ever 
taken of me, I promised that some soup should be ordered for him 
on purpose that evening. Could he fancy anything to eat then ? — 
♦‘Milk! milk!” So milk was sent to him ^ and hg‘ drank two full 
calabashes of it. I then tried him with an egg, which lie also got 
down ; and at night, by spoonfuls at a time, he finished the w^hole 
basin of soup ; but when 1 next came to see him, and he wished to 
thank me, the words in which he thought he could comprise most 
gratitude were bidding the doctoress tell me he would do his best not 
to die yet ; be promised to Jight hard for it. He is now quite out of 
danger, and seems really to he grateful. When he was too weak 
to speak, on my leaving tlie room he w ould drag his hand to his 
mouth wdth difficulty, and i^iss it three or four times to bid me 
farewell ; and once, when the doctoress mentioned his having charged 
her to tell me that he owed his recovery to the good food t^at Wiad 
sent him, he added, “And him kind'wiords too, massa; kind'w^ords 
do neger igriuch good, much as good food.” In my visits to the old 
man, I observed a young woman nursing him with an infant in hler 
arms, which (as they told t;!ie) was her own, by Cudjoe. I therefore 
supposed her to be his wife : but I found that she belonged to a bmm 
man in the mountains ; and that Cudjoe hired her from her master, 
at the rate of thirty pounds a year ! n 

♦ I hq)e this fact will convince the African Re|iorIei%^ tbat it id 
possible for some of tliis “oppressed race of human belies of 
Jhese oui\mpst unfortunate fellow-creatures ”-Tto anj<^y,al teast som^ 

of 
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of the liniaries of Civilized society; and 1 doubt whether even Mn 
Wilberforce himself, with all his benevolence, would not allow a 
negro to be quite rich enough, who can afford to pay thirty pounds 
a year for the hire of a kept mistress/ — Leivis^ p* S17«219. 

- The mention of negro sicknes*ses in the above passage Iremidds 
us of an amusing story told by Mrs. Carmichael, and which we 
must quote : — 

‘ We were better situated at Laurel-Hill than most planters, as 
regarded the sick list, because Dr. C. lived upon the estate,; ^ut not- 
withstanding this, they sometimes were cunning enough to. baffle 
massa, misses, and the doctor too. Let one instance suffice : — one 
woman, C., came perpetually up, morning after morning, to the doc- 
tor ; her pulse was good, her skin cool, not the least appearance of 
sickness about lier, excepting her tongue — and that tongue certainly 
did astonish the doctor, for such a tongue he had never either read of 
or seen. Every morning it was of a perfectly different colour ; all 
the browns, greens, and shades of white had been exhausted, when» 
to the horror of the doctor, a perfectly bright blue tongue was thrust 
out. He was now convinced how maters s^oocl ; so taking a wet 
clean towel, he told her to put out her tongue : she rather objected to 
this ordeal, but the doctor insisted upon it ; and having washed the 
dye off’, C. showed as clean and healthy a tongue as j)Ossible, and for a 
good while after she did not skulk from wprk, for the good negroes 
quizzed her unmercifully. Many such cases are continually occurring 
on ev€ry estate. It ought to be remarked, that skulkers never ap- 
pear on a Sundjty, holiday, or on their own day ; or, if skulking the 
(lay before, they oniformiy recover on those days.’ — Carmichael^yol, ii, 
p. 202-4. 

Mad we been treating, in a serious manner, of the great subject 
to which this sensible woman's work refers, we should have made 
much more use of her interesting and instructive volumes, which, 
describing things much more recently than Mr. J^^wis's Diaries, 
would of course carry more immediate weight with them. But, 
as we said at starting, there is now no practical good to be ex- 
pected from the expositions of a thousand witnesses. Jada ed 
olca. We therefore apologize to Mrs. Carmichael for dismissing 
her^bQurs with a notice extremely inadequate to their merits. 

The good-natured Lewis^made it his business to converse freely 
With bis negroes, and noUiing can be more interesting* than the 
accounts of their native African superstiUonsi which be jots dowu 
from their own lips — his stories of tjjeir duppy^ or ghosts, in par- 
ticular: but we shall stick to prosaic realities. Nay, of the 
numberless highly-amusing stories of actuaiJamaica life, intro- 
duced in the course of his volume, we shall content ourselves with 
one spectmem— namely, the adventurous career of a certaiti (hap- 
pily so called) jp/afo| a runaway negro, captain of a ttoop of ban- » 
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dilti) established among Ihe^ MqreiiMaiii* mountfihfllV^hl imi grelit 
distance from the plantation of Cornwall 

* He robbed very often^ and murdered occasionally H but gallantry 
was his everyday ocou]iatioii« Ini^eed, being a remarkably tall athletio 
yohng fellow, among the beauties his own complexion he found but 
lew Lucretias ; and his retreat in the mountains was as well furid'lhed 
as the harem of Constantinople. Every handsome negress who had 
the slightest cause of complaint against her master took the^ £rst 
opportunity of eloping to join Plah, wliere she found freedom, pro-» 
tection^and unbounded generosity; for he spared no pains to* secure 
their affections by gratifying their vanity. Indeed, no Creole lady 
could venture out on a visit, without running the* rivsk of having her 
bandbox run away with by Plato for the decoration of his sultanas 
and if the maid who carried the bandbox happened to be well-looking, 
he ran a-way with the maid as well as the bandbox. Every endeavour 
to seize this desperado was long in vain : a large reward was put ttpOH 
his head, but no negro dared to approach him ; for, besides Ids acknowi^ 
ledged courage, he was a professor of Obi, and had threatened that 
wdioever dared to lay a fing(^r upon him should suffer spiritual tor* 
merits, as well as be physically shot through the head. 

‘ Unluckily for Plato, rum was an ai-ticle with him of the first neces- 
sity ; the look-out, which was kept for him, was too vigilant to admit 
of his purchasing spirituous liquors for himself; and once, when for 
that purpose he had veifiured into the neighbourhood of Montego 
Bay, he was recognized by a slave, who immediately gave 
Unfortunately for this poor fellow, whose name was Taffy, at that 
moment all his companions happened to be out of healing ; and, after 
the first moment’s alarm, finding that no one approached, the exasp^ 
rated robber rushed upon him, and lifted the bill-hook with which he 
\vas armed, for the purpose of cleaving his skull. Taffy fled for it; 
but l?lato was the younger, the stronger, and the swifter of the tw*b, 
and gained upon him every moment. Taffy, however, on the otheV 
hand, possessed that one quality by which, according to the fable, the 
cat was enabled to save herself from the hounds, when the fox, with 
his thousand tricks, w'as caught by them. He was admirable 
climber, an art in which Pisito possessed no skill ; and a bread-nut 
tree, which is remarkably difficult of ascent, presenting itself before 
Mm, in a few moments Taffy was bawling for help from the very top 
of it. To reach him was impossible Vbip his enemy; but still his de- 
struction nvas hard at hand ; for Plato began to hack the tree with his 
bill, and it "was evident that a very short space of time w*ould be suffi- 
cient to level it with the ground. In this dilemma, Taffy bad nothing 
for it but to break off the branches near him ; and he cantriydd to pbU 
these so dexterously at the head of his assailant, that he fairly^ kept 
him at bay till his cries at length reached the ears of his eontpahk^tt, 
and thiGtir approach compelled the banditti^'Captain mice 'more to 
safety among the mountains. . , \ 

^ * After this Plato no longer dared to approach MohlegO 

still 
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malt be bads^hoer was he toobtaiti them 7 There was ail 
old watchman on the outskirts of the estate of Canaan^ with whom he 
had ^ntracted an acquaintance, and frequently* had passed the night 
in hie Jnit ; the old man having beei\ equally induced by his presents 
dread of his corporeal strength and supposed sup^natufal 
to profess the warmest attachment to the interests of his terri* 
ble friend* To this man Plato at length rosdlved to intrust himself: 
he gave- him money to purchase spirits, and appointed a particular day 
when he would come to receive them. The reward placed upon the 
robber's head was more than either gratitude or terror could counter* 
balance ; and on the same day when the watchman set out to purchase 
the rum, he apprized two of his friends at Carman for whose use H 
was intended, and advised i!wm to take the opportunity of obtaining 
the reward. 

* The two negroes posted themselves in proper time near the Watch- 
man*s hut. Most unwisely, instead of sending down some of his 
gang, they saw Plato, in hia full confidence in the friendship of his 
conMant, arrive himself and enter the cabin ; but so great was thefr 
alarm at seeing this dreadful personage^ that they remained In thair 
concealment, nor dared to make an attempt? at seizing him. The 
spirits were delivered to the robber : he might have retired with them 
unmolested ; but, in his rashness and his eagerness to taste the liquor, 
of which he had so long been deprived, he opened the flagon, and 
swallowed draught after draught, till he sunk upon the groiind In a 
state gf complete insensibility. The watchman then summoned the 
two negroes from their concealment, who bound his arms, and coti« 
veyed him to Mqntego Bay, where he was immediately sentenced to 
execution. He died most heroically; kept up the terrors of hia im- 
posture to his last moment; told the magistrates who condemned ^Im 
'that his death should be revenged by a storm, which would lay waste 
the whole island, that year; and, wheri his negro gaoler was binding 
him to the stake at which he was destined to suffer, he assured him 
atiat he should not Jive long to triumph in his death, for that he jbwi 
i^Sken good care to Obeah him before his quitting the prison. It cer- 
tainly did happen, strangely enough, that, before thij year rWI^OVe^^ 
the most violent storm took place ever 3^110 wn in Jamaica ; Vend as to 
Idle gaoler, his imagination was so forcibly struck by; the threats of the 
«^yifig man, that, although every care was taken of him, the pbwer of 
^^dicine exhausted, and evtm^a voyage to America undertaken, in 
hbpaa that a change of scene might change the course hk ideas, 
ItUl, from the moment of Plato’s death, he gradually pined and withered 
, 4tway, and fidally expired before the compliltion of the twelvemonth/^ 
pp. 88 - 04 . • 

We must now draw to a conclusion. Mr. liCwis returnetl^td 
^U^land in I8I6, but went back to Jamaica the following yntr ; 
dhoiteleft the West Indies after his second, as after his firitvbit^ 
fully coavinced that from the time when the slave^trad^ ^aeedt 

the 
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the interest of the planters themselves, to say nothing of huma* 
nity, was sufficient to insure for the negroes, with very rare ex- 
ceptions, good treatment in every essential respect. He will not, 
l> 9 wever, leave the subject witliout expressing his conviction that 
no proprietor could be perfectly sure of his instructions being 
carried into full effcc/. unless he occasionally visited his posses- 
sions in person ; and he gives the following striking testimony from 
the experience of his own people on Cornwall : — 

‘ My father was one of the most humane and generous persons 
that ever existed ; there was no indulgence which he ever denied his 
negroes, and his letters were filled with the most, absolute injunctions 
for their good treatment. When his estates became mine, the one 
upon which I am now residing was managed by an attorney, consider- 
ably advanced in years, who had been long in our employment, and 
who bore the highest character for probity and humanity. He was 
both attorney and overseer ; and it w^as a particular recommendation 
to me that he lived in my own house, and therefore had my slaves so 
immediately under his eye, that it w^as impossible for any subaltern to 
misuse them without Jiis knowledge. His letters to me expressed 
the greatest anxiety and attention respecting the welfare and comfort 
of the slaves ; — so much so, indeed, that when I detailed his mode of 
management to Lord Holland, he observed, ‘‘ that if he did all that 
was mentioned in his lettvrs, he did as much as could possibly be ex- 
pected or wished from an attorney ; and on parting with his own, 
Lord Holland was induced to take mine to manage his estates, which 
are in the immediate neighbourhood of Cornwall. oThis man died 
about two years ago, and since my arrival, I happened to hear, that 
during his management a remarkably fine young pen-keeper, named 
Richard, (the brother of my intelligent carpenter, John Fuller,) had 
run away several times to the' mountains. I had taken occasion to 
let the brothers know, between jest and earnest, that I was aware of 
Richard’s misconduct ; and at length, one morning, John, while he 
blamed his brother’s running away, let fall, that he had some excuse 
in the extreme ill-usage which he htd received from one of the book- 
keepers, who “had had a spif,e against him.” The hint alarmed me ; 
1 followed it, and nothing could equal my anger and surprise at 
learning the whole truth. 

‘ It seems, that while I fancied myi attorney to be resident on , 
Cornwall, ^he was, in fact, generally attending to a property of his 
own, or looking after estates of which also he had the management 
in distant parts of the islaijjd. During his absence, an overseer of his 
own appointing, without my knoyvledge, was left in absolute poiSiesision 
of bis power, which he abused to such a degree, that almost every 
slave of respectability on the estate was compelled to become a run- 
away. The; property was nearly ruined, and absolutely in a state of 
rebellion ; and at length he committed an act of such i^eyirityi that 
negroes, one and all, fled to Savannah la Mar, and threw them- 
selves 
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selves upon the protection of the magistrates, who immediately came 
over to Cornwall, investigated the complaint, and now, at length, the 
attorney, who had known frequent instances of the overseer^s tyranny, 
had frequently rebuked him for thein,^nd had redressed the sufferers, 
but who still had dared to abuse my confidence so grossly as^to con- 
tinue him in his situation, upon this public exposure thought proper to 
dismiss him. Yet, while all this was going on— while my negroes 
tvere groaning under the iron rod of this petty tyrant — and while the 
public magistrature was obliged to interfere to protect them from his 
cruelty — my attorney had the insolence and falsehood to write me 
letters, filled with assurances of his perpetual vigilance for their wel- 
fare — of their perfect good treatment and satisfaction ; nor, if I had 
not come myself to Jamaica, in all probability should I ever have had 
the most distant idea how abominably the poor creatures had been 
misused. 

‘ I have made it my business to mix as much as possible among the 
negroes, and have given them every encouragement to repose confi- 
dence in me ; and I have uniformly found all tliose, upon whom any 
reliance can be placed, unite in praising tjie liumanity of their present 
superintendent. Instantly on his arrival, he to<fk the whole power of 
punishment into his own hands : he forbade the slightest interference 
in this respect of any person whatever on the estate, white or black ; 
nor have I been able to find as yet any one negro who has any charge 
of harsh treatment to bring against him.* However, having been 
already, so grossly deceived, I will never again place implicit confi- 
dence in any person whatever in a matter of such importance.* 

In all this iind nQthiug to wonder at. Absenteeism all the 
world over is the greatest of evils that can befall a labouring po- 
pulation ; and it is impossible not to admit that if the West India 
proprietors bad generally visited their estates in person, and en- 
deared themselves, as Lewis did, to their dependents, it would 
have been a hard matter indeed for all the fanatics, backed by all 
the liberals, and all the East India sugar-dealers, to consummate 
their ruin. These admissions, however, in no respect touch the 
real national question as to the Wes^ Indies, The proprietors 
there were no w^orse than many hundreds of the English and 
Scotch, many thousands of their Irish compeers; and we only 
hope these latter personages* wul I at length take warning by what 
has befallen the extravagantly abused, though not guil^Ibss colo- 
nists, It is most lamentable to observe the extent to which am- 
tacratical emigration is at ,this particular^ time going. We hap- 
pen to know that the letters of credit granted to English conti- 
nental travellers by the two principal banking-houses in the west 
end of liondon, exceed this year, both in number and value, by 
more than .a half, those of any preceding year ! 

There are so many verses in Mr. Lewis's volume, that we ought 

not 
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not perhaps to close our article without another specimeitof liieDa. 
nlTake, then, one of the shortest 

^ THB HOURS. 

* ‘ Ne’er were the zep^Sl known disclosing 
More sweets than i^heh in Temjpe’s shades 

TJicy waved fne lilies, where reposing 
Sat four and twenty lovely maids. 

Those lovely maids were called the Hours/* 

The charge of Virtue’s flock they kept ; 

And each in turn employ’d her powers 
To guard it while her sisters slept, 

False Love, how simple souls thou cheatest ! 

In myrtle bower that traitor near 

Long watch’d an Hour, the softest, sweetest I 
The evening Hour, to shepherds dear.* 

In tones so bland he praised her beauty, 

Such melting a\rs his pipe could play, 

The thoughiless Hour forgot her duty, 

And fled in Love’s embrace away. 

Meanwhile the fold was left unguarded— 

The wolf broke in — the lambs were slain ; 

And now from Virtue’s train discarded, 

With tears her sisters speak their pain. 

Time flies, and still ♦hey weep ; for never 
The fugitive can time restore : . 

An Hour once fled, has fled for ever, 

And all the rest shall smile no more !’ — p. 7. 

These are graceful stanzas— quite equal to any vers demdiie of 
our time — but there aie more ambitious things inc]ude4'in this 
volume. There occurs, for example, a complete poem of more 
than one thousand lines — wi*}tteu in the course of the voyage home* 
ward in 1816, and all in the shqrt apace of three days. , So hasty a 
production may he expecMl to show abundance of erroi^^^d ina<?* 
curacies ; yet * The Isle of pevils ’ appears to us, on the 
best poem, of any considemhle lei^th, that Mr. Lewis ever 
And M'hat is his best? Why, certainlly, in poetry, not v<!?y 
—pretty conceits airily tricked out in what are called songs i fti ^ 
his more elaborate effoijts melodious, ski!ful|y*vawd versificapjfe 
and here and there a line of, such happy ease in tuft 

it is sure to linger on the ear ; but a slender comraifia W 
imagery or of passion. As a poet, l-ewis is to a JSyroU vrjS^i^ja 
scene-paipter is to a Hobbima. He produ<;es a j^^rtling jg^** 
tesque of outline, and some grand massy contrasts *0|f light aud 
♦ < li’heure da berger.* 


«bade; 
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i^itd^ $ but b« hai no imtion of working in detail — no atmosphere^ 
no middle-tints to satisfy a daylight spectator. The subject of 
The Isle of Devils * would, in Lord Byron’s hands, have at least 
rivalled the etFect of ^ Manfred ^ from Lewis it comes orjy in the 
shape of a sketchy extravaganza, in which UO feeling is seriously 
grappled with, and a score of magnihcent situations are, to all 
intents and purposes, except that of filling the ear with a succes- 
sion of delicious sounds, thrown away. The truth is, that though 
Sir W. Scott talks of the * high imagination * of Lewis, it was only 
in his very first flights that he ever was able to maintain a really 
enthusiastic elevation — and he did so more successfully in the prose 
of ^ The Monk * than in the best of his early verses* That vein was 
a thin one, and soon worked out. Had he lived, in all likelihoodi 
he would have turned in earnest to prose composition ; and we 
think no reader of his West India Journals can doubt that, if he 
had undertaken a novel of manners in mature age, be would have 
cast immeasurably into the shade even the happiest efforts of his,, 
boyish romance. > ^ 

Mr. Lewis died at sea, on his way home from Jamaica, in 
1818; and it inay be right to mention that, according to Sir 
Walter Scott’s information, ^ he fell a sacrifice to a very strange 
whim — that of persisting, in spite of all advice, to take daily 
emeti^ as a preventive against sea-sickness/ 


Aht. V , — An Inquiry into the State of Slavery amongst the 
Romans, from the earliest Period fill the Establishment of the 
Lombards in Italy. By Blair, Esq. Edinburgh. 1833. 

ISmo. pp. 301. 


^HIS valuable little treatise belongs to a class of no common 
occurrence in our ibeent literature: it is an extremely sensible 
and scholar-like inquiry 'into a silbjbct'^f great interest in classical 
anti^ulty^ or rather lu the general history of mankind* The author 
is as m^st in its pretensio!}8; as he has been laborious and intelli- 
gent In me execution of his work. Every one knows that in the 
states of antiquity a large proportion of the popdiation, the 
servants, in general the artisms, and in the days of 
"iplendour and opulence far-the greater part of the agrl- 
labtiiniMSfs were, in the strictest sense, slaves. On the coiki* 
Smn of this part of the community, the working classes,^ the people, 
adt!orf!ipg to the prevailing language — history, essentially aristii- 
cmtic ih Ulr nature, has not condejioeuded to preserve almost afiy 
authentic mcords. More than once indeed, particularly in the great ' 

Servile 
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Si^rvib war, this despised and degraded race forced itself with fearful 
tioh^ce upon the general attention, and claimed a place in the 
sanguinar^ll^als of the civil war&« It is a remarkable illustration ' 
ofjlhe haughty feeli»g|9of the)||,49^pient repubiicaufi that for a long 
time they would hardly stoop' to acknowledge the public danger, 
even tliougb Spartacus^fter having levenged on one of the consuls 
the defeat of his colleague, 4 ind having appeased the manes of big 
slaughtered biethreri by the sacrifice of three hunched Romans, 
threatened Rome itself at the head of a hundred and twenty thousand 
men ! Pride, no doubt, mingled with alarm, when after this dis« 
astrous war had lasted for three years, no candidate appeared ip 
the trembling comitia to assume a command, in which victory over 
runaway slaves and desperate gladiators wodld confer no traun^l^, 
dofeat w^ould be attended with tenfold disgrach. ^ 

Where history thus maintains a disdainful silence, the state of 
tlie slave population of Rome can only be laboriously gleaned from 
incidental notices in the poets, and other writers who have given 
us an insight into the private and social life of the masters of the 
world. JNo native Ifaliau comedy having survived, and, as Mr, 
Blair has justly observed, Plautus for tfie most part, and Terence 
altogether, confining themselves to Grecian manners, — (if indeed 
their plays arc not mere^^ translations from the Greek,) — w'C are 
deficient in that branch of literature Which is most fertile iti 
ipformatiou upon the state of slavi^ry in Greece. Even law 
would scarcely deign to notice this outcast and p'lriah class ; in 
l|ie Gorpus Jill is, observes Mr. Blair, there is no title ^ de servis.^ 
^is must however be understood with considerable i^rValipii : 
many regulations and edicts weie issued by the emperors lif^ting 
to the condition of slaves in the time of Hadrian they were 
taken under the immediate and paternal protection of die law ; 
and fiom that period the statutes abound in regulations respecting 
the sale, the treatment, we mtist not say the rights", Of Slaves. 

Tlie first important question^i^ the proportion die slave to 
tho firoe population of Ron^e. Uttfortiuttately, fio|ipd^andiiij; the 


Naming and sUgacitj which have been devoted 

Wallace to the invaluable researches of Mr* Fynes 
Qintoti op this as well as on other points of classical antiquity, 
Clf^deraMe difficulty still prevails to the class of free citizens 
iminiM'ehe^ded in the different censuses. The number ojf^ slaves 
If . 41 matter of still more obscure and doubtful, ^ It 

tjdaes not appear,’ says our author, ^ that permane^l regis- 
ters ofcilgves were kept; but annual oi ofrtj^ir 

as pf other property, were given in the 
to taxation.’ Mr. Blaif ^pears to have that ftpm 

perioil of the triumph over Perseus, and Ihe subjugation of the 

^ildaoed«|iiim 
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Macedonian kingdom^ the citizens of Rome had been exempt 
from direct taxation. Slaves, like other personal properly, would 
be liable to the tax on legacies and inheritances, whi<^ Aligustus 
extorted from the reluctant senate)Vknd there was an import duty 
on slaves, as on other foreign comthodities ; but the Italian sub- 
jects of the empire were long free from tf*e burthens either of a 
land, a capitation, or a property assessment. Mr. Blair calculates, 
on probable grounds, that in the earlier periods of the republic, 
from the expulsion of the kings to the capture of Corinth, 
(b.c. 140,) the proportion might stand at one slave to every free 
Roman. Tlie inaeasing opulence and luxury, the foreign wars 
which were perpetually pouring in thousands of captives into 
Italy, and, at a Inter period, an active and enterprising slave-trade, 
must have raised the proportion most considerably. He would 
estimate it, from the period of the fall of Corinth to the reign 
of Alexander Sevenis, a. t». (222-235, as high as three slaves to 
one free man. Among the arguments adduced to support this 
estimate, which greatly exceeds that of Gibbon and most modem 
writers, our author adduces the following remarkable instances of 
the more than oriental magnilicence of Rome. 

* Some rich individuals are said to have possessed ten thousand, and 
even twenty thousand, of their fellow-creatarcs. Pompey’s freedman, 
Deme^ius, had a great many — those of Crassus were very ntimerous, 
and formed a large part of his fortune ; his band of architects and 
masons alone exceeded five hundred. Scaurus possessed above four 
thousand domestic, and as many rustic slaves. In the reign of Augus- 
tus, a freedman, who had sustained great losses during the civil wars, 
left four thousand one hundred and sixteen slaves, besides other pro- 
perty. The household of Pedanius Secundus, prsefect of Rome under 
Nero, was, on a melancholy occ asion, found to consist of four hundred 
slaves. When the wife ol,, ApuJeius gave up the lesser part of her 
estate to her son, four hundred 8lave$ formed one of the itenis sur- 
rendered. Slaves always competed a great part of the moveable pro- 
perty of iiidividpals, and were one of tii^ chief signs of opulence : we 
lear4!:firom the laws respecting marriage, that they formed the chief 
articles of ladies’ dowries. A law passed by Augustus against the ex- 
cessive manumission of slave* by testament, forbidding any one to be- 
queath liberty to more than one-fifth of all his slaves, fixes» the 
mum to be so freed, under any circumstances, at one hundred ; whence 
we may reasonably infer, that five hundrel Was not an extraordinary 
number of slaves to be held by one owner. It was, at all times, nfter 
the introduction of luxury, fashionable to go abroad attended by a mat 
train of akvOs^ . Horace mentions such a troop consisting of two nun- 
dred, and considers ten a very small retinue. At tlie beginning 
oL^e enl|iire, the usual number of personal attendanta must have 
been large-; for w© have a regulation of Augustus to prohibit exilel 
frojgk carrying with them more than twenty slaves. Besides, the raa- 
voL. ifo. c.* 2 D ritime 
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ritime law of the Rhodians, sanctioned by the Roman emperors, from 
Tiberius to Alexander Severus, contemplates every merchant’s or 
trader’s being attended by two slaves upon a voyage. We have some 
reason also to believe that the Jowest number of slaves to which the 
td'rm fafhily or set [familui] applied was fifteen — pp. 12, 13. 

Mr. Blair has not, in our opinion, paid sufficient attention to the 
effect of the pailitions of the public lands, which the agrarian laws 
were intended lo remedy. The statement of Appian on this subject 
affords strong confirmation of his genera! views. No subject, till 
of late years, was so (‘iitirely misunderstood — no authorities were 
appealed lo, by the democratic writers, with more total ignorance 
of their leal character and design, than the agrarian laws of Rome. 
One of the great objects of these statutes was to prevent the free 
and hardy agricultural population of Italy, which had furnished a 
constant supply of soldiers lo the all-conqueiing legions of Rome, 
from sinking into a race of beaten and degraded prmdial slaves, 
Hie weallliy patricians, who had obtained possession of almost 
the whole of this pulj^lic doftnain by encroachment, or by purchase, 
employed only slave-labour in its cultivation; — for tins simple 
reason, that slaves w^crc adT^areWoi, not liable to be pressed for 
the amiy, or marched off as lecruits in the midst of their agricul- 
tural occupations, ‘ Th>s kind of property,’ says Appian, ^ like the 
great sheep and cattle farms which these slaves were einplf))ed to 
superintend, brought vast leturns, from the fruitfulness of the slave 
population, who multiplied in security oii account 6f their exemp- 
tion from military seivice. Thus the nobles grew rich ; and thus 
a race of slaves tilled the whole country, while it w as almost dis- 
peopled of the still decreasing Italians, wlio wire worn out with 
poverty, wilh exactions, and with military duty,’ This will account 
for the immense nnmbeis which ciowded aroi|nd the standard of 
Sparlacns. In that war, of rather less than ihr^e }ears, above 
one hundred thousand of his followers perished in the battles which 
he lost, not including 'tho^e who Yell in his victOlious engage- 
ments ; and though we lii^c no right? p^*haps, to assume that the 
whole of his army was servile, (according to Appian he refused to 
enlist deserters,) yet there can belKpdonbt that a very large pro- 
. portion were of this class. The other dangerous servile w ars 

• yroni one of the Miy cudous fables iutroduci il in another part of I^r, Blair's 
hook (p. 135.) it appears that tlw ;j£’rsow«/ attendants of a Human magnate-^ejuite dis- 
tinct from the general establishment <ft* the house — were sometimes as manyas/or/y. 
The distinctive names of these functuuiaties give one a most extritin^rdinary notion 
of the unbounded luxury of a patiician Jusuhi. But the fortuhei of these great 
lords of Home were, no doubt, in the vigour of the empire, quite heyon^ tnodevn 
scale of opulence. Kven in the days of the weak and degraded Hpiprius, Olym- 
piodoruH speaks of an income of £‘J00,00O., as not at all uucommon. See a variety 
Oof cudous details in Gibbon’s 3 1 st Chapter, as to the enormous fines and plunder 
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broke out in the agricultural province of Sicily, the granary of 
Rome, occupied by the large farms (laiifundia) of the Homan 
aristocracy. (Florus, iii, 19 ) 1« the first of these, under Eunus, 

that bold soldier mustered seveijt}% thousand men, twenty thous|md 
of whom lost their lives in tlie contest, 

. Considering, indeed, the relative nuniboi's of the slave and free 
population — and that so many of the former were captives taken in 
war and inured to arms ; considering the tyranny exercised over 
them by tlie caprice and cjuelly of their masters — the work^houses 
(ergastula) in which tliey were crowded together at night to be 
turned out in tlm morning, and set to labour in gangs, and, at 
one period, generally, in cliaius ; — considering, likewise, the poli- 
tical convulsions which perpetually disorganized the government, 
and might afford tempting opportunities for breaking tlie bonds 
of servitude — it has been mailer of astonishment to many writers 
that insurrections were not more frequent, and moie fatal to the 
greatness of Rome. In truth, the wiser politicians seem to have 
been well aware of the danger whi<fii wa^ lurking beneath the 
surface of society — the suppressed and brooding fne which might 
at anytime burst out with tremendons and volcanic fury, Ihe 
circumstance recorded by Seneca has been often adduced. When 
a proposition was made to distinguish# the slaves by a peculiar 
dress^ the majority of the senate weie speedily convinced of the dan* 
ger of acquainting the slaves with tlieir relative numbers — ‘ quan- 
tum pcriculiifti^immiiunet, si servi nostri mimerare nos empissent.* 
But neither Gibbon, who quotes lluit sentence, nor even our 
author, has laid much stress on the remarkable speech which 
Tacitus puts into the mouth of C. Cassius. A man of high rank, 
the praefect of the city, Pedanius Secundus, had been murdered 
by a domestic slave : according to the law, the whole household, 
consisting of four hundred, were coiulemned to dc'atli, as accom- 
plices, because, they had not prevented the crime. Ihe more 
compassionate populace rose in lumuliuous violence to rescue 
these miserable wretches from the ^ecutioner. The senate as- 
sembled, and C. Cassius stood forward, and ap|)ealed to the wdsdom 
of their ancestors. He had t6o often seen that vvisdom treated with 
irreverence by the pernicious spirit of modern innovation, but on 
this important occasion he w’ould resist any mitigation oftlic neces- 
sary, j^ough severe, justice of the law. ^Iflhe family of Pedanius 
W’ent unpunished, who would be skfe ? If slaves performed tbeit* 
duty of watching and betraying the criminal intentions of their fel- 
lows, then, and then only, could citizens live in secuiity, or at least 
be revenged after death. ‘ Our ancestors sn.spectcd the disposition 
of slaves, though born on their estates, in ihoii houses, and attachejjl 
to their masters by the earliest bonds ol kiiuincss. Now, however, 
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that we have whole nations in our families, of different forms of 
worship, with foreign religions, or no religion at all, — over such 
a rabble no wholesome restraint can be enforced but that of fear. 
Bpt some who are guiltless will perish ? So is it in the decimation 

of a deVeated legion No great example can be made 

without injustice to i individuals, which is amply compensated by 
the public security.’* And this great example was made ; in vain 
the more compassionalc urged the number, the age, the sex, the 
innocence of the sufferers ; in vain the people rose, and threatened 
stones and fip'biands. The imperial edict was issued, and the 
military surrounded the reeking place of execution. 

But other causes probably concurred in diminishing the danger 
of insurrection among the slave population. During the imperial 
government their numbers were kept up, not so much by the im- 
portation of soldiers taken in battle — the last great supply of this 
kind was probably that of the Jews, of whom above one hundred 
thousand were made captives in the war of Titus, [Hist, of Jews^ 
iii. 71,) — as by impojtatioh through an active slave-trade, and the 
natural means of propagation. Of those who were still taken in 
war, or were imported from the countries inhabited by the unsub- 
dued barbarians, probably the hardiest and the bravest were selected 
as gladiators ; their dang^jous strength and valour were wasted in 
the arena. Spartacus, and the bolder chieftains in his insurrection, 
were swordsmen, who, in the more peaceful and prodigal times of 
the emperors, when those barbarous exhibitions ,\\ ere more fre- 
quent and destructive, might have been ingloiiously 
‘ Butclier’d to make a Roman holiday.* 

Mr, Blair has very propeily taken the public slaves, which w^ere 
ill considerable numbers, as well as those who were thus reserved 
for the public amusement, as an important item in his general cal- 
culation : — 

* In addition to the domestic and agricultural slaves, we must allow 
for the gladiators, who were chiefly slaves, belonging oftener, perhaps, 
to individuals than to the public, and who were extremely numerous, 
at diflerent periods. In the shows of the amphitheatre, the^ greater 
the slaughter of the combatants, the greater was the satisfaction of 
the spectators ; and we may have some idea of the frequency, and 
pitilessness \vith which these were exhibited, from the restriction im- 
posed by Augustus, who ffirbade magistrates to give shows of gla- 
diators above twice in one year, •or of more than sixty pairs at atixpe. 

* The iniiAitable. language of Tacitus can only be feebly transfused : — * Suspecta 
inajuribus nostris fu^re iageiiia servurtitn, etiain cum in agris, in clumihus iisdem 
nascerentur, caritatemque doiniuorum sf atiin acciperent. Postquam Vf*ri> pationes in 
familiiM hubetiAui^ quibus diversi ritus, externa sacra, aut nulla sunt, coltuviem istain 

aon nisi metu coercueris Ilabet aliquud ex iniquo ouine magnum exetnplum, 

quod contra siugulos salute public^ rependetur.’— Ann. xiv. 44. 

Other 
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Other attempts had previously been made to limit the dangerous es- 
tablishments of gladiators ; but they must have been weak, as Julius 
Caesar exhibited at once three hundred and twenty pairs. Tiberius 
restricted the number of combatants; but Caligula and Bomitian 
violated the rules, and the shows \^ere, afterwards, often immoderate, 
Trajan exhibited them fur one hundred and twenty«three days, in the 
course of which ten thousand gladiators fouglif.' — pp. 13, 14. 

Mr. Blair has an interesting chapter on the slave-trade of the 
Romans. The internal African slave-trade appears to have been 
conducted, from very remote anti(piity, nearly in the same man- 
ner as at present ; but the shores of the Euxiue seem to have been 
to the ancient slave-dealers what the coast of Guinea has been in 
modern times.* Scythian, instead of Negro, was the common name 

for 


* Britain was a great mart fur slaves. Mr. Pitt made noble use of this topic in a 
speech which surpasses, in oratorical splendour, nil that survives of his eloquence. It 
is probably the linest thing which the long debates on the slave-trade produced* 
Our readers who remember it will he glad to have its impression renewed — those who 
do not, will thank us for pointing it out. We hUtve only room for some fragments 
of the glorious passage : — * 

‘ And these circumstances, with a solitary instance or two of human sacrifices, fur- 
nish the alleged proofs that Africa labours under a natural incapacity for civilization ; 
that it is enthusiasm and fanaticism to think that she can ever enjoy the knowledge 
and the morals of Europe ; that Providence lias irrevocably doomed her to be only 
a nursery of slaves for us free and civilized Eiiropeafis ! Allow of this principle, as 
applied to Africa, and 1 should be glad to know why it might not also have been 
plied to ancient and uncivilized Britain P Why might not some Eomaii senator, 
jioiuting to Britts/^ barbariansy have predicted, with equal lioldiiess — There is a 
people that will iievcv rise to sivilization— Mm* is a people destined never to ho free 
— a people without the understanding necessary fur the attainment of useful arts ; 
depressed by the hand of nature lieluw the level of the human species ; and cieated 
to form a supply of slaves for the rest of the world P” 

‘ We, Sir, have long emerged from barbarism— -we have almost forgotten that we 
were once barbarians — wc are now raised to a situation which exhibits a striking con- 
trast to every circumstance by which a Koinan might have characterized us, and by 
which we now charact»*rize Afiica.' . . . [Tlie orator i)roce{Mh*d to a most splendid 
view ofthe civilization, the laws, the religion of Britain.] — ‘ From all these ble$siri||p9 »*c 
must for ever have been shut out, had there been any truth in those principles which 
some gentlemen have not hesitated to lay down as applicable to the case of Africa. 
Had these principles been true, we ourselves hud ’^nguished to this hour in that mi- 
serable state of ignorance, brutality, and degrad^iun, in which history proves our 
ancestors to have been immersed. Had other nations adopted these principles in their 
conduct ^vards us ; had other natigna^applied to Great Britain the reasoning which 
some of the senators of this very island now apply to Africa, ages might have passed 
without our emerging from barbarism ; and we, who are enjoying Ihp* bles.sif)gs of 
British civilization, of British laws, and British liberty, might, at this hour, have licen 
little superior, either in morals, in knowledge, or in re|lnement, to the rude inhabitanta 
of the co«Ht of Guinea. , 

‘ Some of us may live to see a reverse of that picture from i^ich we now turn our 
eyes with shame and regret. We may live to behold the natives of Africa engaged in. 
tne calm occupations of industry’, in the pursuits of a just ami legitimate commerce* 
We may behold the beams of science and philosophy breaking in upon their land, 
where at happy period, in still later times, they may blaze with |pU lustre — and, 
joining their influence to that of pure religion, illuminate and invigorate the mos^ 
distant extremitiea of that immense continent. Then may we hope that even Africa, 

though 
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for a slave. But these imported slaves from remote and opposite 
quarters of the world, of different habits and languages, some 
broken to servitude from their birth, others, as the greater part of 
the Asiatic slaves, considered «of^ weak frame and etfeminate cha- 
racter, were little \ike\y to combine for any great effort of freedom, 
or to entertain individually generous and independent feelings of 
repugnance at their degradation and misery. The iron had en- 
tered into their souls, and eaten away all that was free, vigorous, 
or noble. It was, indeed, a base condition, to which, if born free, 
they had to tame and school their minds. Mr. Blair thus describes 
the legal condition and the relative situation .of the slave to the 
freeman : — 

‘ The original condition of slaves, in relation to freemen, was as 
low as can be conceived. They were not considered members of the 
community, in wliich they had no station nor place. They possessed 
no rights, and were not deemed persons in law; so that they could 
neither sue, nor be sued, in any court of civil judicature, and they 
could not invoke the protection of the tribunes. So far were those 
notions carried, that when an alleged .slave claimed his freedom, on 
the ground of unjust detention in servitude, he was under the neces- 
sity of having a free protector to sue for liim, till Justinian dispensed 
with that formality. Slaves could not enter into matrimony, even 
with parties of tlieir own rank, tlioir union with whom was of an im- 
perfect nature, violation of which was not accounted adultcfy ; — the 
Christian church itself did not maintain openly the validity of slave 
nuptials, till after the period embraced by this treatir.e". Attempts of 
free persons to form marriages with slaves were severely inmished. 
Slaves had not the usual paternal power over their children, and no 
ties of blood among slaves were recognized, except in respect to incest 
and parricide, which were regarded with horror by the law of nature ; 
yet, if slaves became free, their former relationships received effect; 
but their contubernium did not tacitly obtain the force of a regular 
marriage. Slaves were incapable of holding property, or directly ex- 
ercising any power over it independently of their lord, although they 
might, with his sanction, be proprietors of land. Whatever they ac- 

though last of all the quarters of the globe, shall enjoy at length, in the evening of her 
clay, those blessings which have descended so plVsntifuIly upon us in a much earlier 
period of the, world. Then also will Europe, participating in her improvement and 
l>rosperity, receive an amjile recompense for the tardy kindness (if kindness it can be 
called) oi' no longer hindering that continent from extricating herself out of the dark« 
ness, which, in other more fortunate regions, has been so ranch more speedily dis- 
pelled. — Hos primus equis (drieiis afflavit anhelis, 

lllic sera rubens accemlit limiina Vesper.” 

Then, Sir, may be applied to Africa those words, originally used, indeed, with a 
different view — “ His denmm exactis 

DevenSre locos Isetos, et amena vireta 
Fortiinatorum nemonim, sedesque beatas : 

Largior hie campus a*ther, et lumine vestit 
Purpureo. — ” — IHWs Si^eeahes^ vol. ii. p- 80. 
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quired belonged to their master. The latter frequently allowed them 
to enjoy property of their own, {peculmm^) consisting sometimes of 
other slaves ; but they possessed it by tolerance only ; and any legal 
proceedings connected with it were necessarily conducted in the name 
of the master, who alone was regarded as tfietrue proprietor, ivhethcr 
plaintiff or defendant.’ — p. 

‘ The slave had no protection against the fwarice, rag(s or lust of 
the master, whose authority was founded on absolute property, and 
the bondsman was viewed, less as a human being, subject to ar- 
bitrary dominion, than as an inferior animal, dependent wliolly on 
the will of his owner; hence, perhaps the connnand of his master 
was accepted, by public justice, {is an excuse for the slight iniade- 
meanor of a slave ; although, from expediency, his master’s order or 
co-operation was not admitted to justify his commission of a grave 
crime. At first, the master possessed the uncontrolled power of life 
and death ; he miglit kill, mutilate, or torture liis slaves, for any or 
no offence : lie might force them to become gladiators or prostitutes ; 
the, temporary unions of male witli female slaves were formed and 
dissolved at his command ; families and friends were separated when 
he pleased/ st^e laws recognised no of^ligati'^n ujiou tlie owner of 
slaves tucate iilh them proper food and clothing, or to take care of 
them ii only of\Slavcs could have no pro])erty hut by sutlV ranee of 
their 44*0 they acquired everything, and with whom 

tliey coufd lorni no cvTgagement, which would l)c binding upon )iim ; 
since {jiiy contract bet4.r^cu such parties was nugatory, as fulfilment 
of it could not be enforced, at law, l)y tlie slaves ; — for, even if they 
had been qualiSe^d to litigate, the master’s superior and engrossing 
right to all that Ijelongefl nominally to the slaves would have afforded 
a ready answer to the claim — except in one particular case. INiiloso- 
pliers exercised their ingenuity upon the (jiiestion, whether it were 
possible for a slave to confer a benefit ujmri his master , and Seneca, 
while he argues in favour of the atiirmaiive, sliows that the general 
feeling upon sucli points was much ineliiied to the o]»posite side.'— 
pp. 77, 7S. 

It was under llie enqierors that the law seems fust to have in- 
terfered in behalf of the slave populek^ion, and this intei feiencc, 
whether suggested by policy or liuinanity, no doubt bad its 
effect i« averting the inischinirs which might have been appre- 
hended from their numbers. The period of the worst irealmciit of 
sla\es appears to have been the latter days of the repAblic. lii 
the olden rimes, when the manners were more simple, and slaves 
fewer in number, the consul, suipmoi/ed from his plough, had 
been partaking in tlie toil, probably in the diet^uf Ins asdislaiit. 
^ Possibly/ as Denina, quoted by Mr. Blair, has observed, ^ mas- 
ters then remembei’cd, that in the course of hecpiciit wars between 
neighbours^ each individual ran the lisk of being at some lane 
made a slave/ We are tempted to quote the noble lines of Mas* 
singer^ to illustrate this primitive period: — * Happy 
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* Happy those times 

When lords were styled fathers of families, 

And not imperious masters ; when they numbered 
Their servants almost equal to their sons, 

^ Or one degree beneath them ; when their labours 
Were rhcrislied and rewarded, and a period 
Set to their sufferings ; when they did not press 
Their duties or their wills beyond the power 
And strength of tlicir performance ! All things ordered 
With such decorum as .wise law-makers 
From each well -governed private house derived 
The perfect model of a commonwealth. , 

Humanity then lodged in the hearts of men, 

And thankful masters carefully provided 
For creatures wanting reason.’ — The Bondman^ activ. sc. 2. 
But when w^ealtli increased and slaves were multiplied, and 
liberty, it must be added, became more rampant, this unfortunate 
race was trampled upon wdth still more remorseless zeal by those 
haughty republicans, so jealous of the least infringeincnt on their 
own lights and privileges — an example not lost.<.it slnS ti^^eem,’^on 
those republicans of modern days, who are mo.*^ * .*jder^ tia- 

tional and individual freedom. Then it was {V^«/UStini^^ I^Jouses 
W'cre crowded, a fettered peasantry tilled an^ 5 

censor, in some respects^h model of Koina viituc, obtained dis- 
honourable celebrity as a domestic tyrant. 

‘ Masters then considered, generally, that there was* nothing w'hich 
they might not do to their sfaves, and that *great severity to^A'ards 
them w as necessary to keep Ihcra in complete subjection ; and even 
good-natured masters thought sometimes that their own easy temper 
produced carelessness in their domestics. Slaves w ere spoken of as 
mere animals ; and valued only in so far as they represented money. 
Hortensius, w'e are told, cared less for the health of his slaves than of 
his fish. And it w'as a question put for ingenious disputation, whether, 
in order to lighten a vessel in a storm, one should sacritice a valuable 
horse or a worthless slave. .^,Even Cicero speaks of his own regret 
for the death of a favourite lAid gifted domestic being greater than he 
ought to have felt for a slave I * — p. 124. ^ 

During the last civil w'ars, thedesp^ale Catiline alone dared to 
entertain the thought of letting loose the fierce and incensed slaves 
upon their ‘masters ; and of all the charges, accumulated by the 
indignant eloquence of Cicero, none, doubtless, struck on so sensi** 
live a chord in the feeling of Ifis audience, or aggravated to such a 
height the general abhorrence. Under the hist Ca-sars, the condw 
lion of the slaves was, probably, but little improved. The law of 
Augustus, as we shall see, produced no great practical advantage. 
It appears from a law of Claudius that it w as a practice so eomtnoii 

to 
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• * 

to expose sick and helpless and decrepit slaves in the island of 
iEsculapius on the Tiber, with the view of saving their niaintc* 
nance, that a prohibitory enactment became necessary. The comic 
M'riters, particularly Plautus, who must be received with caution 
on the subject of Roman slavery^ the satirists, and Martial, are (Mir 
chief authorities on the actual usage of slaves. Like (uir Anti-slavery 
lleporters, of course such authors selectetl the worst cases, and 
sometimes wrote rather for effect than truth. But it is impossible 
to believe that the Homans, accustomed to the bloody diversions of 
the arena, were not, in general, a severe and cruel people. Instru- 
ments for the flagellation and toituie of slaves, whips, thongs of 
bulls’ hide, iron ccillars, and even mor<5 horrible engines, sc'eni to 
have been hung up as ordinary and necessary pieces of furniture, 
like our stands for walking-sticks and unibrellas. Woe to the 
careless Abigail who did not tiiiish off^ wdth a nice and exquisite 
touch, that symmetry of curl which formed the head-diTss of her 
capricious mistress, or touch her cheek with the becoming tinge of 
ceruse! The whip hung temptingly near, and the great dame her- 
self would sometimes t'»ke that instrument mf correction into her 
own delicate hands, o^^^'t least, sec that it was dul} administered. 
It was only of the lady whose locks were so natural 1} beautiful 
as to disdain the use of ait, that Ovid would \cntuic to say — 

‘ Ornatrix tuto corpore seiilper erat.’ 

Tne porter (the janitor) appears to have been ordinarily chained, 
like the house^-dog, to his post ; a visiter was sometiiacs treated 
with the interesting spectacle of the flagellation of an offending 
slave ; there seem to have been professional tortuiers, who hiied 
themselves out for this disgusting office. The law of Augus- 
tus, which established the jurisdiction of the jvrcrfectus ttrbis 
in cases between master and slave, probably Jiad no great 
effect beyond the moral influence, wbicli might ari.se from the 
recognition of the legislatuie that thi.s ])arl of the community 
was not altogether beneath its care. 'J)ie master was not com- 
pelled to bring his delinquent slave bri^re this tribunal — the slave 
w^ould rarely dare to appeal to it. Arall events the jurisdiction 
of the i Lord Mayor’ of Rome extended only to the city, or a 
limited district around it — the tortured slave in the country work- 
house might shriek to the unheeding air. / 

• The mitigating circumstances of Roman slavery arose pai tly from 
the sentiments of justice and humanity, \t hicli, notw ithstanding the 
vicesand the ferocity of the general 'character, gradually disse- 
minated, and from local and incidental causes. As to the agricul- 
tural slaves, the rapid propagation of them, w hich Appian describes, 
at the worst peri^ of their general condition, sliows that, for the 
most part, they were not exposed to such hard usage, or kept ori such 
insufficient food, as checks the multiplication of the species. T'he 

domestic 
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domestic slave, of good conduct, industry, and skill in any of the 
arts or attaiiimenls which ministered to the comfort, the wealth, or 
the luxury of his master, had the power of enhancing his own value, 
and becoming an object of esteem, even of interest and pride. 
There was no question as to the*equal capacity of the Cireek or 
Asiatic slave for any kind of instruction, with his Roman lord — no 
prejudice or doubt like that which depresses the negro into an infe- 
rior mental and intellectual being. It is said that some of the 
liberal arts were proscribed to slaves, but practically this could 
not be the case. The slaves of Atticus were indispensable to his 
literary ease and enjoyment. Many persons derived more vulgar 
advantages from the skill of tlieir slaves in the mechanical arts ; and 
the bondman who could minister successfully tO the luxury of his 
master, however he might occasionally sutler from his caprice, was 
too important to his personal comfort, and even too valuable in 
the market, not to be treated with some kind of distinction. The 
cook who could humour the delicate palate of Apicius, might be 
liable to occasional out-biu*sts of resentment from his fastidious 
lord, but he had so^ strong a hold upon the ruling passion — 
both the appetites and the vanity of the voluptuary were so deeply 
concerned in keeping him in good humour — that no doubt he was 
as impel ioLis and almost as independent as a first-rate artiste In 
our free metropolis. 

Mr. Blair gives some curious instances of the value which dif- 
ferent slaves bore in the market : the important personage, alluded 
to above, sold for 772?.; a fool (mono) far l()J?. 9'V- 2c?.; for a 
luxury of a much nobler kind, a set of learned slaves, a kind of 
rhapsodists who could repeat tlie wdiole of celebrated works, Cal- 
viiiius Sabinus paid at the rate of 100,000 niimmi, or 8 J V?. 5s, lOd. 
each. A good actor and a good physician ! bore a high price, 
on account of the emoluments which they brought in. I'he slave- 
player, about whom Cicero was concerned in his celebrated cause 
pro Roscio, was cslima»ed at the least at 200 sestertia (1G14?. 
il.s\ 8c?.) V 

The language of the moral writers during tlie early emperors 
gradually assumed a more humane and liberal tone on the treat- 
ment of slaves, and though no doubt fiir beyond their age, must, 
in some degree, be consideied as indicative of the geneial sentiment. 
Cicero ventures to hint that justice is to be observed even towards 
slaves, and that ^lose are nol;. altogether wrong in their judg- 
ment who would ueat them as hired servants. — (De Off*! i, 13 ) 
Tiiis cold and timid philosophy expands, in many passages of 
Seneca, into bold and almost Christian sentiments of humanity^ 
Pliny the younger, instead of treating his friends with the sight of 
tile bleeding backs and collared necks of his slaves, felt a mqre 
honourable pride in displaying the cleanliness and comfort of their 

apartments. 
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apartments. The mild and benevolent Plutarch is futt of pleasing 
and liberal feeling on ihe same subject. But the real drop of 
sweetness in this bitter cup must, after all, have been the chance 
of liberty which was often grantecl with no sparing hand ; — Augus- 
tus, indeed, restrained to a certain degree the general liberality, 
and put some check on the number of manumissions ; — and this 
restoration to freedom, though the libcrtm was in some degree of 
dependence upon his patromiSy who w^as still responsible to tluj 
public for his behaviour, might become practically complete, it 
W'as not, as in the great republic of modern days, where the lihcr^ 
tiuo pafre itatl, mifortunately still marked out by the indelible 
sign of their colour and features, remain a despised and excluded 
race, wdiom the jmblic sentiment sternly refuses to admit to 
social union, to a real and active pailicipation in llieir free insti- 
tutions. 

Some legal limitations still fettered in Home the man of slave 
descent ; for several generations he was not admitted into the 
senate; but to all other distinctions tlds blo^ seems to Iiave been 
no practical impediment, (libboii considcis that ilu'y were ex- 
cluded from military honours, but we doubt whether that barrier 
was not often overleaped; and the single example of Horace 
is sufficient to jirove that it was no exclusion, when compensated 
by gre,at talents, from the most distinguished society of Home. 
The emperor Hadrian lirst effectually extended the protection of 
the law over the. slave part of the community, and took away the 
power of life and death. He sup[)ressed the cigastula, and 
restrained a proprietor from selling a slave to a keeper of gladia- 
tors. Antoninus Pius legislated in the same benignant spirit, and 
thus prepared the way for that final emancipation w Inch was to take 
place through the slow and silent operation of Christianity, Wc 
have already, in a former article in this JV umber, poiiiteil out, as an 
interesting subject of inquiry, the manner in which Ciiristianity 
contributed to this great social change. *Mr. Blair has stated the 
operation of some of the regulations i?itroduced by the Christian 
emperors, but he has only treated the subject, according to his 
plan, in* an incidental manner.* It still remains to d<;v^lope both 
the direct and indirect operation of this new principle of civilization 
on the servile population of the Homan empire. It (fpes not ap- 
pear quite clear, when Christianity first ventured openly t«i raise its 
voice against the injustice and iiilMiinauity of whole system. 
Chrysostom inveighs in one part of his writings against the pos- 
session of an enormous number of slaves, yet rather bs a proof of 
inordinate and dangerous opulence, than as worse in itself than any 
.other prevailing luxury. The emperors proceeded but slowly iq 
liieir legislative interferences, and rather witli a view to the ame- 
lioration of the condition, than^ at Hast till the lime of J ustiniari, 

with 
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with any view to complete emancipation. A new slave-trade 
arose in the centre of Europe during the invasions of the barba- 
rians, of which a sketch is given iu the 'History of the Jews,’ 
vol. iii., as it appears chiefly to have been carried on by that acli^ 
race, wlTo had little scrifple as to the traffic in which they should 
engage, provided it was lucrative. Vet it cannot be doubted 
that to Christianity liliiropc was eventually indebted for the ex- 
tinction of slavery — or that our modern philanthropists have un- 
wisely neglecU'd the mode of operation in that great example. 

On the whole, wc recommend this little work to the reader 
who may be desirous of useful and dispassionate information 
on a most curious subject. Mr. Blair — the grandson, we are in- 
formed, of the author of ‘ d’hc Crave, * and the son of the late 
admirable Lord President of the Court of Session at Edinburgh 
—is not a writer for edhet, or for any temporary j)urpose. He 
has no s[)lendid theory to illustrate ; no object but that of dif- 
fusing the valuable knowledge Mhich his industry has enabled 
him to collect; and though liis reading is both accurate and ex- 
tensive, he brings it to bear on his subject without the slightest 
display or parade. If accomplishments such as his be common 
with the northern bar, that profession may well be a proud one ; 
and its members may b^" excused for regarding with some jea- 
lousy the system which subjects the decisions of their , native 
judges, trained iu the study of Boman jurisprudence, to the revi- 
sal of persons who have but rarely even a tinge of that species of 
loartiing, without which no man can understand anything of the 
ancient miiiucipal bcuv of Scotland. 

'i1ic whole history of the servile classes of mankind, of which Mr. 
Blair’s theme is an impoitant chapter, might be made both interest- 
ing and instructive. The advantages which legalized slavery has cer- 
tainly confened upon mankind, in certain periods of society, in mi- 
tigating the atrocities of barbaiian w arfare, giving a kind of value to 
human life, which would' olberwdse be unsparingly mowed down by 
the extorininatiug sword ; modifications iu the east and west ; the 
singular and (so to speak) premature benevolence of the Mosaic 
institutes iu the mitigation of its sufferings; the- difl*eieni:e in its 
actual elft^ct Oil both classes in despotic and republican states; 
all these, a'^iid numberless other points connected with its history, 
might afford very curious .subjects for a philosophical mind, which 
should be supeiipr to all the temporary excitement of the day, 
and biilig to investigation sound political wdsdom, tem- 
pered with real Christian benevolence. 


Art. 
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Art, VI, — Trevelyan, by ihe Autlior of ^ A Marriage in High 
Life/ S vols, 12mo. Loudon, 1B33. 

heroine of this novel is one of those many young ladies who 
make shipwreck of all true happiness from the utter incapacity 
to resist the charm of personal adiiiiration-vtnt whom the gentlest 
aft’ections, the most generous dispositions, are in vain bestowed, 
along with the richest endowments of beauty and grace, because 
of the horse-leech craving of insatiable vanity ; who tram[)le on 
engagements which they have formed ficely aiid leisurely, who 
break hearts that they know to be warm and devoted, who perpe- 
tually place themselves on the verge of ruinous guilt, and, if they 
escape the gulf, owe their safety to accident, to interference, to 
anything but their own prudence — and all this because, having no 
principle, the only foundation of what deserves to be called cha- 
racter^ they are before whim, caprice, to say nothing of real pas- 
sion, as straws and feathers are before the wind. 

It is but too easy for poet or roimncer to make his reatler 
take part with the energies of passion, howAer gnilly, so it be 
one — but to give fervent interest to the career of a thorough 
coquette, is a task not only of obvious, but of inliiiite didiciilty — 
and which we scarcely think has ever be^n achieved with perfect 
success, except by the aulhoress of IVevelyan. VVe can fancy it 
possible that the w'orld may see another Manon L('miut even, 
sooner than a worthy rival of Theresa Howard. 

The mere canvass here, as in almost all hulics’ fables, is a poor 
one : none of them have ever had liie constructive facidty in 
any very extraordinary degree of development ; but materiani 
superat Ojms. 'riieresa is a natural daughter — how much alas ! 
does this circumstance imply ! — She is an oi j)liaii, bequeathed 
to the guardianship of a very handsome, gallant, chivalric 
officer, Colonel Trevelyan, who being absent in India, she is 
educated and brought 14) in the profoundcsl quiet, at ilichmond, 
by his sister, Miss Trevelyan — the md^ interesting of old maids 
— humble, gentle, religious, in ail things the unworldliest of 
human beings. The soldie* comes home, anno cetaiis tliirty-four, 
when bis lovely w’ard is in the blossom of seventeen ; bis arrival 
gives life and animation to the sequestered little c6ttage and 
garden of the spinsters ; he falls passio'jately in love with The- 
resa, and she, hitherto treated as a child, reti^is his affection 
with what she herself supposes to be deep love 'i'ho Colontd is 
withheld, by a delicate scruple, from asking her hand in express 
terms — he thmks it his duly to defer this unlil she shall have com- 
pleted her eighteenth year, at which period her father's will had^ 
determined the cessation of the guardian s aulhorily ; but there is 
^ a complete, 
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a complete, though tacit, understanding between the parties ; 
nay, in the frankness of her virgin fondness, the innocent charmer 
has spoken words which could bear no possible interpretation 
except that most agreeable to Trevelyan. In the midst of this 
EdeU'Kke existence, their path* is suddenly crossed by a younger 
and airier, though ngt handsomer swain than the Colonel ; — and 
it soon appears that 'J'heresa^s grateful admiration for her guardian 
could not protect dreamy seventeen against the fascinations of love 
made in more juvenile style than bis, more fantastic, more scenical 
— more mixed up with enthusiasm about guitars and moonlight 
barcarollas — visions, early and late, of a gra,ceful stranger on a 
long-tailed horse, followed by a large Newfoundland dog — in 
short, all those circumstances of mystery and romance, which hold 
such indescribable sway over the imagination of a fair damsel, 
whose notions of what love is, and what lovers ought to be, have 
been chiefly gathered from Juliet, Corinne, and other less cele- 
brated heroines. 

The novelist did well, Uy the way, to make Miss Howard a de- 
voted student of ^ Corinne there is no book so calculated to 
strengthen what is perhaps strong enough in every female mind, 
the taste and appetite for mere admiiatioii ; which taste at seven- 
teen mixes itself up so^very readily with the working of the senses 
•—and nliich, by indulgence, so inextricably overtwines every part 
of the character, that none of Madame de Stael’s own readers 
ever much wondered at her famous confession in'»thc latter years 
of her life, that she would give up all her 'genius and all her glory 
to be for one day a young beauty 1 

Colonel I'rcvelyan is a true pm/x vhevalier. He tramples on, 
though he cannot extinguish, his own love, and consoles himself, 
as he may, with the belief that he has done everything for the hap- 
piness of Theresa, still dearer to him than life, when he has given 
her in marriage to Lord Herbert Leslie. The * happy pair’ go 
abroad — are niimbeied among the detenus of 1803 — are lost siglit 
of for six or seven years,/ind only heard of from time to time in 
uncertain rumours. Meanwhile Colonel Trevelyan, in conse- 
quence of the deaths of a cousin '•a i/id an uncle, succeeds to the 
title and, great estates of his family ; and as l\arl of Launceston 
unites hiiViself in maniage with his late uncle’s orphan daughter, 
the Lady Augusta — a Ipnidsome and ncll-mcaning, but cold and 
dull woman, vj^io makes him as good a wife as a cold, dull 
WQinaiii ever can be to a man of ardent feelings and high in- 
tellect. Children are born to them — and he is the fondest of 
fathers^ — he mixes in public life — is an active and distinguished 
member of the House of Lords — a model of worth and propriety 
* in all bis relations — and as happy as any man whose heart of 
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hearts has once been stabbed by disappointnuint can ever be - 
unconscious that when he wedded his frigid cousin the old flame 
had still lain smouldering beneath its ashes — chilled more and inoie 
every day to his wife by her even dogged stubbornness al^oiit little 
things, and her total incapacity to sympathize with him as to any- 
thing of a higher sort — but guarded both by a strong sense of 
honour and religious duty, and, in some degree, peihaps, by the 
sad experiences of his earlier days, from even dreaming of the 
fashionable flirtations of London. Such is his position, when one 
evening in the summer of 1808, he happens to look in at a grand 
assembly in Maifchester-square ; and then follows a scene of 
which we must extract a considerable portion, for it appears to us 
not second to any one that could be quoted from the whole body 
of recent romance : — 

‘ Trevelyan remained for some time in the recess of a w’indow, 
engaged in interesting political conversation relative to the recent 
debate, totally unheeding the crowd which buzzed around. Ills com- 
panion being at length called away, he it’as lefj: alone, hut feeling no 
particular interest to attract him further, he continued at the same 
spot, his eyes wandering carele8<?ly over tlie moving mass, hardly 
conscious wliom or what he saw. At last his attention was caught 
by a group of persons at a little distance^ wlio appeared to be col- 
lected round some object of peculiar interest, and for lack of other 
occupAtion he for some time watched the party, although unable to 
discover any particular cause for tlie seeming general attraction. 

‘As it was noV getting late, be was about to leave the room, when 
suddenly, by tlie moving of some of those who formed the crowd, he 
beheld a figure which immediately riveted liis attention. 

‘ She was dressed in the fashion of revolutionary France, a eostunu; 
which, from the total separation of the couiitiies dining the last five 
years, had been little seen, or at least was not then generally adoj>ted 
in England. Her shoulders, of most dazzling beauty, were nuked 
nearly to the waist, and the lines of her graceful figure were 
scarcely concealed by the statue-like drapery which liung over it, and 
which appeared to be secured around 'Jier merely by her girdle. 
Long dark glossy ringlets hanging down on each side of her cheeks 
and thrdat, at the moment, entirely hid her features ; but the general 
contour of her head, rivalling the beauty of a Grecian busf, gave full 
promise of perfection in the averted face. * 

‘ Trevelyan beheld all this with mixed feelings of admiration and 
disgust ; but — on a sudden — a strange, mysteriousMircseiitiinent took 
possession of his soul — he again gazed at the figure nefore him breath- 
less with fear, hope, and anxiety. She at last moved — slie turned 
towards him! At once every pulse in his frame ceased to beat; 
— he wdldly looked again. She now on a sudden caught his glance, 
and instantly her eyes were earnestly riveted upon him ! Thosta 
who have been separated by fate from the object of their ro- 
* mantic 
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mantic affections, an<l have, perhaps, for years dwelt on the dear 
recollection until it has become a sort of dream of the imagination, 
well know that when at last that visionary form is suddenly realized 
be/ore the eyes, it bursts upon thp senses with the awfulness of a 
phantom. Such were Trevelyan’s bewildered feelings, when he again 
beheld Theresa / , 

‘ On her part, to recognize him — to fly to his side — to seize his hand 
with rapture — to pour forth the most vehement expressions of delight, 
was the affair of a moment But still Trevelyan continued to stare 
wildly at her, as if he had lost all power of speech or motion. Observing 
how much her abrupt appearance had agitated him, (for Theresa 
needed no one to assist her in reading the passions of the soul,) she, 
pressing his hand in her's, said, in a low voice, “ Come with me into 
the next room — it seems nearly empty, and we may there talk more 
quietly, for this is no i)lace for saying all we botli have to ask and to 
tell; and putting h(^r arm within his, she led him into the outward 
apartment. AVlien there, seated on a couch by her side, his hand 
still pressed in her’s, and once more actually hearing the accents of 
her beloved voice, Trevelycfti in some degree recovered from his 
emotion. He then vejitured again to raise his eyes towards her ; 
indeed, it was now only tliat he actually saw her, for all before had 
been confusion. 

‘At five and twenty, ^ Theresa was still more beautiful than at 
eighteen ; her figure, the principal charm of which had before con- 
sisted in tlie slim airiness of youth, was now beautifully rounded into 
a woman's form ; her complexion was still more br^liant, her eyes 
still more sparkling. But Trevelyan withdrew his from their glance 
with a sort of mental shudder, for they had in them an expression 
which turned his very heart sick, although he could not — would not — 
have described it : — tlicy told him of scenes to which they had probably 
been witness, and which appeared to have left upon them a stamp of 
their lawlessness ! 

‘ “ And is it really you. Colonel Trevelyan?’* said Theresa, look- 
ing at him with most unfeigned pleasure ; “ I can hardly believe it is 
not all a dream ! for you can form no idea of the happiness of this 
meeting to me — to me wliq^ihave been so long an exile, and who have 
lived in such total ignorance of the existence even of every creature 
I loved, that I positively did not dare»nj,ake inquiries after uny one. 
Judge, therefore, of my delight on seeing you so unexpectedly I But 
1 have so much to learn, I hardly know where to begin. First, how- 
ever, tell me, may I venture to ask after dear, dear Treevy ? ” and 
Theresa looked \nth painful amciety in her companion’s face for his 
reply. “ My si#ier still lives, said Trevelyan, who had now at last 
recovered the power of utterance; “ but well I cannot say she is.” 
“And do you still live with her? — at Richmond?” inquired Theresa. 
“ No,” replied Trevelyan, with embarrassment, — “ I live — 1 — am 
^married ! ” “Married! good Heavens! tell me quickly to whom !’’ 
said Theresa, with increased eagerness. Trevelyan, with eome hesi- 
tation 
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tation of manner, named Augusta. “ To Augusta I to your cousin 
the Lady Augusta ? It was evident that Theresa’s first impulse had 
been to express surprise and disappointment, but, suddenly checking 
herself, “We did not somehow agr^e very well formerly, yon^know^’* 
said she ; “ but now she is your wife, I am sure you have taiight her 
to be everything that is cliarming. — Excellent s)ie always was ; indeed, 
too excellent for me, which was, I fear, the true secret of our not 
suiting ; and if that were the bar to our friendship before, what will 
it be now?" — added she, with a something between a smile and a 
sigh. “ But I will be as hypocritical as I can, in order to win her 
regard, for your wife I must love, and your wife 1 am determined shall 
love me and as she uttered these words, she looked at him with an 
expression which, had he ever seen it in Augusta’s countenance, he 
would have hailed as the promise of every future ha})piness 

‘ At length a person looking hastily in at the door, which led from 
the next apartment, in apparent search of some one, exclaimed, “ Oh I 
there you are!" and a very good-looking young man coming up to 
Theresa, said, in rather a tone "of reproach, “ 1 have been looking for 
you everywhere for this last hour, and c^iould not conceive what was 
become of you ; Mrs. Lindsay bids me say she wishes to go home; 
—that is to say, if you can tear yourself away,’ he added with a su- 
percilious smile ; and then, examining Trevelyan with no very satis- 
fied looks, his eyes appeared to take Theresa to task for being thus 
occupied with another. “ What ! is it already so lute I " said she, 
with a sigh ; “ what a pity ! fetch me my cloak, Lascciles, and I will 
come directly." ^ Then, as her unknown friend left the room, turning 
again to Trevelj^am, she said in a low voice : “You must come^to me 
to-morrow morning, I have still so much to say, and to ask," ^ Treve- 
lyan, who liad neither time nor inclination to refuse the appointment, 
inquired where, and at what hour, he was to call on her. “Ihcre is 
my direction," said she, taking a card of address out of her bag, “ and 
come as early as you like, at tw^elve — at any hour, in short, I shall be 
too happy to see you.^' 

‘ Her handsome young friend then returned with her cloak, and, as 
he assisted her in putting it on, “What in the world," said he, “ is 
Leslie doing with himself? I have not setj^yes on him to-day.* A 
pretty question to ask me," replied Theresa, “ I, who have not seen 
him since* our arrival ; I should have thought you would have known 
better by this time than to apply to me fbr news of my husband. * 
Her friend laughed, and whispered something to Theresa, who also 
laughed; then holding out her hand to Trevelyan, with the sweetest 
expression possible, “ d demairiy^ she s^id in^'a low ^^ce, " Remember 
twelve,’* and left the room arm-in-arm with her coni|>anion. 

‘ How much had Trevelyan learnt by those few words which ha 
had now overheard ! They told him that Theresa was still a whe, 
which, from her strange silence respecting Lord Herbert, he had 
almost begun to doubt ; they told him that that love for which ha ha^, 
sacrificed his own existence was gone ! When in the open air, and 
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when familiar objects met his eyes in his way home, all that had 
passed within the last two hours reassumed the semblance of a dream! 
Was it possible that he was again in a manner united to Theresa ? 
that again — next day — he should see her — again hear the sounds of 
her voice — of that bewitching voice whose tones had still the freshness 
of innocence ! Oh I if he could but have been deceived by his anxiety 
— if he might but be allowed still to give way to that confiding affec- 
tion which liad once made his happiness ! — for he felt as if every 
other trial would then he light in comparison/ — vol. ii. p. 203. 

There is coiisidtrable slyness in the opening of the chapter that 
follows this : — 

* The next morning he (almost unconsciously to himself) delayed as 
long as possible encountering his wife at breakfast, for he felt as if 
she must read the secret of his soul in the very first glance at his 
countenance. The instant he appeared at the drawing-room door, his 
little hoy ran up to liim ; “ Oli, Jiere’s papa ! dear, good papa ! ** and 
he presented his rosy face for the' accustomed kiss. Trevelyan took 
up the child in his arms, as a sort of screen between him and Augusta. 
“ Oh ! but, papa, 1 fuar you’ have not been good — your face looks all 
I don't know how, as Freddy’s does when he won’t say his letters. 
Has mamma been scolding you ? — have you been crying ? Oh, 
naughty papa ! and the child playfully held up his finger at Treve- 
lyan. “ Papa has a bad /leadache,” said Trevelyan, in order to turn 
off the child’s observation on his disordered looks into another channel, 
fearful that his remarks might attract those of his wife. “ A head- 
ache ! Poor dear papa ! I will kiss it and make it we- 1,” and the child 
began caressing him most fondly. “ I suppose the House sat very 
late last night ? ” said Augusta, without ever raising her eyes towards 
her husband ; for 1 think it must have been near three when you 
came home. Was there anything particular?” — “No, nothing,” 
said Trevelyan, conscious that he coloured as he spoke.’ — Ibid. p. 217, 

These scenes form the opening of what we may call the third act 
of the drama. Trevelyan's high resolution, and at length triumphant 
success, in struggling against his own only passion, and the too 
obvious readiness of The;;esa notv to return to lier first fancy ; tlie 
jealousy of Lady Laiinccsion, who will not understand her bus* 
band’s motives or do justice to hismcpal strength, and who, by her 
determined rejection of Theresa’s society, throws her, as well as 
Trevelyan* (once more her guardian), into a perpetual maze of 
new and unnecessary dj)nger and difficulty ; with the continued 
pertinacity of J^;ascelles’ in ebtruding his guilty addresses on the 
too often solitary beauty, and Lord Herbert Leslie’s profligate 
intrigues with his wife’s Abigail — these things fill up the third and 
fourth acts, with unbroken, and only too painful interest. It is 
in this part of the novel that the author ess’s skill is the most power- 
fully displayed. Theresa is, in fact, distracted between three 
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loves — she still, in spite of all his ill-usage, loves Leslie, and 
would sacrifice all the world for the opportunity of pardoning and 
being pardoned by him : she cannot contemplate the devotion of 
Trevelyan without cursing the hour that she foi'sook hiiy, and is 
every now and then withheld by nothing but his courage and ele- 
vation from throwing herself, as the phrase*goes, at his head : he 
again cannot be constantly with her — when he is, there occur 
moments enough in which the very heroism that she in solitude 
worships, wounds, mortifies, and toituies her. Luscelles, mean- 
time, is unwcaiied, passionate, daring, and artful — he is young, 
handsome, ferveift, and he stimulates outraged beauty to re- 
venge. While her fate thus hangs in the balance, how does 
the author contrive to keep alive all our original iulerest in her 
through so many scenes of conscious folly and sellish indulgence, 
of diooping and fainting virtue, of concessions stopj)ing just on 
the verge^ of contradictory emotions, of grief, resen tnieiit, ten- 
derness, spleen, raging passion, and burning remorse ? — Wc lyust 
answ’er, read the book. To tell the storvi, without giving the 
detail, is as impossible as it wouhl be to convey, by a critical 
abridgment, any notion of the magic of Maik Antony’s ^ great 
W’itch ’ in Shakspoare. 

Thoroughly aware how inadequate, fn this case, must be the 
effect* of partial quotation, we venture to take the close of a 
chapter describing a visit paid by Theiesa, lVcvel}an, and his 
infant boy l^ord St. Ives, to the good recluse now in very feeble 
health, the inimitable ‘old maid’ of No. 1, Paragon-row, Rich- 
rnond : — 

‘ Theresa wandered round the room, looking earnestly on every 
well-remembered object connected w'itJi her past life. “ Ah ! there is 
my old friend, tlie guitar, I sec,” said she, taking it up from the jdano- 
forte, “and all gone to wreck and ruin, like its former owner; for its 
strings now seem only to jar, and can give pleasure to no one.” 
She paused, and gave a deep sigh. _ in a minute, making 
an effort to cast off the melancholy reflec^ons to which the sight of 
the broken instrument had given rise, she resumed, in a more cheer- 
ful tone* “ The guitar, howeref, can, at all events, be put to rights, 
so I will take it away with me and new string it, and the pext time I 
come and see you, dear Treevy, 1 will sing all your old favourites.”-— 
During the remainder of her visit, Theresa was, to all appearance, 
the light-hearted being of former djvys ; and the(||^ assumed spirits 
again reassuring Miss Trevelyan, she gazed on her with the tenderest 
feelings of affection, in ])lissful ignorance of the many sad changes 
ivhich had taken place in her young friend. There was, in short, a 
mysterious attraction about Theresa which no one with any heart could 
resist. The very circumstance of her varying, uncertain spirits, and th<# 
-vVild ebullitions of feeling or thoughtlessness to which she alternately 
• 2^2 gave 
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ifave mjr, increased the interest which she conld not fail to inspire 
Sy the addition of doubt and anxiety. A doubt, ho wewr, unmixed 
with any suspicion of intended deception on her part, for her mind 
was, like her complexion, perfectly transparent; and, indeed, it was 
this very artlessness of character which gave rise to the feeling of 
uncertainty about her;^ as, in utter carelessness of consequences or 
interpretations, she yielded to every passing sensation, and thus fre- 
quently betrayed feelings, which one less guileless, and possessing 
more of this world's wisdom, would have carefully concealed.’ 

The writer here touches on a feature characteristic of almost all 
her sex, and which, nevertheless, has not before (in as far as we 
recollect) been brought out in a novel — we mean the actual im- 
possibility that a woman feels of keeping her own secrets, even 
when every motive ought to seal her lips. We doubt if any frail 
fair ever yet died uncoiifesscd. 

* The party entered the carriage, and drove from the door in silence. 
For Trevelyan noticed with too much pleasure the present emotions 
of Theresa’s heart, to wish t.> disturb the reverie in which he saw she 
was absorbed, and befng himself also depressed and pre-occupied, he 
willingly left her to her own reflections. Before long, St. Ives's little 
head began to nod with sleep, and Trevelyan, fearful he might fall, 
endeavoured, but in vain, to prop him up with the cushions of the 
carriage. “ Let him comd and sit by me," said Theresa, whose atten- 
tion was at last attracted towards her companions, and I will wrap 
him up in my cloak that he may not catch cold." The drowsy cliild 
was placed at her side ; she put her arm rgund him*', and thus care- 
fully screened from the air, he soon fell into a profound sleep on her 
shoulder. She gazed on him for some time in silence, and then 
wiping away a tear which had fallen on his rosy cheek from her's 
Poor child I ” she said, “ how happy ! how peaceful he looks ! — 
long may that peaceful happiness last!" Trevelyan, much aflfected, 
did not speak, and not another word was uttered by either of them 
until the rattling nnise of the carriage on the stones of London dis- 
agreeably broke the trance into which they had both fallen. There 
is a silence between those of congenial minds still more delightful 
perhaps than the intercourse of conversation. Not the most evanes- 
cent impulse of Theresa's mutable squI^ escaped Trevelyan4s obser- 
vation, and she— when not wholly engrossed by her own — read in- 
etinctivel/vhis every feeling. In short, there seemed to be still some 
mysterious link between them, which Fate herself could not break, 
although she had fpr a tiifle appeared to counteract her own design 
by separating tvJicC^eings so formed for each other, and who appeared 
;to.have been thrown together purposely to secure the good and hap- 
piness of both. This unnatural contention seemed however now at 
an end, and each weary heart to be permitted to find in th^ other that 
^repose of which it had been so long in search. And when thus once 
again lenjoying the luxury o sympathy^ Trevelyan believed he could 

so 
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so discipline his mind as to raise his affections for Theresa above all 
selhsh considerations, and be content to make her g^ood and happl* 
ness his first object in life, independent of his own. Emboldened by 
this self-deceiving^ thoug^ht, he now ventured to gaae on his abstracted 
companion ; and as he fancied he*read in the softened exptession of 
her eyes, and the sadness visible in her eloqpent countenance, indi- 
cations of altered feelings, he gave way to the most flattering hopes 
for the future, when he should behold the object of his solicitude again 
restored to peace and happiness, and have tutored himself into con* 
tent. In the virtuous enthusiasm of the moment, Trevelyan possibly 
gave himself credit for much more philosophy than he in fact pos* 
sessed — hut his vefy mistake was to his honour ; and strangely palsied 
must be the heart of that man who can look on his favourite child 
nursed in the arms of the woman he has loved, and remain unmoved.*-— 
vol. ii. p. 292, 

We presume the authoress herself is chargeable with the verses 
which head the next chapter. This fragment of ' old song’ has 
to our ear a very charming cadence. ^ 

* Should those fond hopes e’er forsake thee 
Which now so sweetly thy heart employ ; 

Should the cold world come to wake thee 
From all thy visions of youth and joy ; 

Oh ’tis then — he thou hast slighted 
Would come to cheer thee when all seem’d o’er; 

Then the truant, lost and blighted. 

Would to his bosom be taken once more.’ 

These lines introduce a chapter of confidences between Treve- 
lyan and Theresa — how dangerous all confidences are between 
persons so situated we need not say : — 

* “ I saw him no more — and he is gone— alone — to Scotland#” ^ As 
Theresa uttered these last words she started from her seat,^ as if to 
endeavour by bodily motion to check the agitation of her mind# In 
so doing, the guitar, which she had apparently teen new stringing, 
and which was hanging on the back of hef chair, was thrown down 
and vibrated on the ground— its sounds seemed to make her shudder. 
Trevelyan, who well knew the feelings which they must have excited, 
instantly rose from his seat^ta lift up the fallen instrument; as he 
appi*oached her for that purpose, she held out her hand to him— 
** Forgive me,” said she, in a low broken voice ; “ I shatf soon have 
done with my tiresome story ; and when I have once told you all, I 
promise you not again to torment yop in #iis mamier. I know it ii 
not fair ; but cT have not a friend on earth bur^u.” These lael 
words were scarcely audible through her sobs. “ Compose yooreeli^ 
dearest Theresa,” said Trevelyan— himself scarcely lets agitat^-^ 
and fetching her a glass of water from her dressing*table,^'no with a 
trembling hand held it towards her. As she extended her’t to take 
it, the loose sleeve of her wrapping-gown fellbackiaodhoreccgniiea 

on 
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on Her arm the gold bracelet which he had given her the morning of 
her wedding-day. The ornament instantly caught his attention^ and 
as she returned him the glass, his eyes were involuntarily again rir 
veted upon it, while the recollection of the feelings with which he had 
pl&ced it^there on that fatal day rushed ou his soul with overwhelm- 
ing force. Theresa soon observed the object which had attracted his 
attention, and looking iii his face with a melancholy smik which went 
to his heart — “Ah, do you remember that bracelet?” said she; 
“ that was your wedding present to me ! You put it there yourself 
the day I was married — and there it has remained ever since. — You 
don’t know what a valuable gift it has proved to me, for it has really 
acted the part of a talisman ; the sight of it often^diecking me in the 
midst of my follies, by recalling all the excellences of the kind donor : 
in short, I have quite a superstitious feeling about this bracelet, and 
should be sure some dreadful misfortune was hanging over me were 
I ever to lose it.” 

‘ How rapidly did these words make poor Trevelyan’s heart beat ; 
and how ardently did he long to press to it that lovely hand and arm 
which seemed to be thus im a manner marked as his own property ! 
He stood for a minuttfeiitranced 5 tlien, making a violent effort over 
his feelings, he liastily retreated to his former seat on the opposite 
side of the writing-table. 

‘ Well, now,’’ said Theresa, drying her eyes, “ if you have still 
patience to listen to me, 1 wdll go on witli my sad tale, promising to 
make it as brief as possible : — When wc first arrived here we had not 
a farthing, indeed we could not have reached London had it not been 
for Lascelles.” — “ Good God ! ” exchiimed T|“evelyaii,’ in an agony of 
alarm, “ why did not you tell me this before ? ” “ Be quiet,’’ said 

Theresa, smiling at his veUemeiice ; “ all that is settled. Herbert 
immediately on his return from Ascot last night paid that, and other 
former debts, to Lascelles ; and most thankful I am he did so — and 
he had still enough of his winnings left to take him to Scotland : of 
this I am certain, as it was on hearing the flourishing state of his 
purse that Ldirectly formed the plan of accompanying him. I was in 
such a state of irritation after he had thus cruelly left me, — so entirely 
engrossed by that one feeling, — that I thought of nothing else, and it 
was not till he was actuary gone that my helpless, destitute situa- 
tion struck me ; for,’’ said she, taking her purse out of her J)ag, and 
playfully tossing it in the air — “ I have not, you see, one sous left. This 
is a ridiculous, artificial sort of distress,” added she, laughing, “ being 
of course merely owing to the peculiar circumstances in which we have 
been, and are stilk placeds; but nevertheless cela ne laisso pas d'Ure 
very awkward disagreeablb for the moment.” ’ — voL in. p. 43, 

Since we have quoted at all from this part of the book, it is 
perhaps only fair that we should give the reader a glimpse of Mr, 
ijiisceiles. The dubious Mrs. Lindsay is the common friend 
ei^fremetfeuse of this gentleman and Theresa. Lord Latui- 
cestod, and his friend Sir Henry Williams^ a half-comic character 

. who 
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who has a good deal to do in the story, and always appears with 
excellent effect — and who is, we cannot doubt, a complete portrait 
— have ridden to London from Lord Launceston’s villa at Cheshunt, 
on purpose, after some intervaj spent in the country, to pay a 
morning visit to Lady Herbeit Leslie. Slie had gone to Kensiifg- 
ton Gardens, and they follow her: — , 

'The beauty of the day appeared to have enticed all London to the 
spot ; the principal walk was thronged with pedestrians, while the 
riders, drawn up in rows outside, were sliowing off their horses and 
persons, and flirting with their gaily bonneted acquaintances within ; 
every creature, in short, seemed to be there, except the one whom 
they sought. “ Let us go back by some quietei walk,‘* said Sir 
Henry, “ for I declare the crowd and the pretty ladies have made 
my old head quite giddy.’* They accordingly struck down a less 
frequented and more shady part of the garden, and had again nearly 
reached the gate, when Trevelyan’s eagerly searching eye discovered 
two persons on a seat at some little distance, apparently engaged 
in very interesting conversation, for tlie eyes of the one were fixed 
on the ground, while those of the other wer^j riveted on the coun- 
tenance of his fair companion. Trevelyan’s fears instantly told 
him it was Theresa ! — and Lasccllcs ! — and they told him but too 
truly. 

* So painful a feeling of a])prehension ^hot through his heart at 

this sight, that he shrank from immediately pointing out to Sir Henry 
the object of their hitherto anxious search ; but keeping his eyes 
fixed upon her*, he directed their steps towards the spot. On a sud- 
den he saw Theresa staiVt from her seat, and look eagerly around her, 
evidently wishing for the approach of some other person. As her 
eyes quickly darted in every direction, they at last fell upon Tre- 
yelyan, and instantly recognising him, she sprang towards him with 
an almost audible exclamation of joy. Her face was unusually 
suffused with colour, but whether owing to any extraordinary agita^- 
tion, or to the quick pace at which she had joine^them, and pleasure 
at thus unexpectedly meeting her father’s old friend, Trevelyan could 
not tell ; but he gazed on her expressive countenance with even 
more than usual interest. ^ 

* Hej reception of Sir Henry was most cordial. She made the 
kindest inquiries, after Lad)* Williams ; recalled to his memory their 
former jokes, and talked with such feeling of “ dear Richipond,” that 
the warm-hCarted old soldier was in raptures. But still, to Tre- 
velyan, who read her every look and feelinff , there ^vas such a degree of 
strange agitation in her manner, thai he felt 8uri!|something unusual 
had happened to discompose her. As soon as th^ first expression^ 
of pleasure at meeting were over, Theresa, after casting an anxioua 
look towards the bench she had lately quitted — and which was now 
empty— went close ujp to Trevelyan, and putting her argi >ytthln his, 
sbo SfW in ft Ipw voice, Let me remain with you till I ' find Mrs. 

Idndsay ; 
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Lindsay; she cannot, I am sure, be far off,” Trevelyan a^mn 
looked anxiously in her face, as if wishing to make those inquiries 
with his eyes which he could hardly venture upon with his tongue. 
Again a crimson blush covered her cheeks, which had a minute before 
been deadly pale, “ Lady Herberti*^ said he to her, in a low voice, 
“are you not well? — has anything particular distressed you?” 
“ Oh, no, nothing,*’ sa'id she ; endeavouring, though in vain, to 
assume a careless manner. “ Nothing — a mere trifle, but,” — and 
she hesitated — “but Lascelles was talking nonsense to me just now — 
and at the moment I was rather out of sorts with him. But it is not 
worth mentioning — and I shall take care to let him know such persi- 
flage does not please me, whatever it may others — and that it is never 
to be repeated.” Trevelyan again looked at her with increased dis- 
tress and alarm. “ Don’t scold me just now,” said she, in a still 
more agitated voice, “ for 1 am at this miniite so nervous, I don’t 
know what effect a word, or even a look from you, might have upon 
me ; only, for heaven’s sake, do not leave me till I have found Mrs. 
Lindsay. And don’t be so frightened ; for see,” added she, witlj a 
strange wild smile on her faqv, “ you need be in no alarm about me; 
there is my talisman safe,” — and she pointed to his bracelet on her 
wrist.’ — vol. iii,, p. 66 - 71 . 

The fifth act is thorough tragedy. Lady Herbert, Trevelyan being 
out of town, is left completely to her husband’s neglect, Mr. Las- 
celles* attentions, and her own devices. Accompanying Mrs. 
Lindsay and Mr. Lascelles one night to Vauxhall, she perceives her 
lord walking arm-in-arm with her owm French maid; and this 
confirmation of all her worst suspicions influences her in a way 
that iy, probably, intended to bespeak lier intimate acquaintance 
with the manners and feelings of the country for which the Code 
NapoUonhad shortly before been drawn up. That code, we need 
hardly say, while preserving all the ancient strictness of the canon 
law as to female transgressions, limits the wdfe’s plea of divorce on 
the score of infidelity to cases of offence ^ sous Ic toil marital ; ’ 
but Theresa felt the insuH now inflicted on her with a bitterness 
which perhaps no English w ife ever wanted the sanction of a legis- 
lative distinction to warran'i. The audacious Lascelles is with her 
at the moment ; he profits by the occasion ; and, in a few minutes, 
they are shut up together in a post-chaise on the Great North 
Road. 

Now comes the real crisis of Theresa’s fate. She has all but 
lost everything. /Two stbges.from London she breathes more 
freely, and fanci<!tftbat it is not yet too late for her : she springs out 
of the carriage — locks herself up — and at last succeeds iu satis- 
fying Lascelles that she will see him no more : — he, in rage, in 
phrenzy, departs, and Theresa is alone-— degraded for ever by 
what she has already done — deserted by all the world, a wretched, 

bewildered. 
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bewildered, more than half frantic outcast in a colintry inn ! To 
whom shall she turn? what friend can she appeal 16 now? is 
there any hope for her, near as she had been to worse than all 
that poor Olivia Primrose had tp think of, when that fiyr deso- 
late sung those never to be forgotten stanzas : — 

‘ When lovely woman stoops to folly, 

And finds too late that men betray, 

What charm can soothe her melancholy, 

What art can wash her guilt away ? 

The only art her guilt to cover, 

To ‘hide her shame from every eye, 

To give repentance to her lover, 

And wring his bosom — is to die/ 

Theresa calls on Trevelyan, and he is soon bending over ibe 
couch of her anguish, despair, and mortal illness. We shall not 
dwell on the tenible miseries of these scenes. Theresa, whose 
first agonies are mixed up tvith some gleams of pride, founded, on 
the belief that after all she has stoppeS shorl^of actual guilt, Is at 
length recalled by Trevelyan to some juster notions of what guilt 
is ; and a burst of the most disarming humility succeeds. Even 
Leslie, w ho has at length, on Lord Launceston's repeated appli- 
cations to him, arrived at the scene of her mow hopeless sufteriugs, 
is for a moment subdued and overwhelmed with a sense of his 
ow'n unworthy treatment having been the cause of all her errors 
and all her miseries ; ,but the spark of life is at its last flicker 
before he approaches. • 

‘ Trevelyan, drawing aside the curtain, as he leant over her, 
addressed Theresa by her name ; but she did not move or speak. 

“ Lady Herbert,** he repeated in a firmer voice, “ would you see 
your husband if he were to come V* Still no answer, and her eyes 
remained closed; but by the restless motion (^her hand, which 
was lying at her side, it was evident it w’as not mep wdiich thus be- 
numbed her faculties. Again Trevelyan spoke to her. “ Theresa, 
your husband is come ; will you not see him V* But again his words 
were totally unheeded; and Trevelyan, turning towards Lord Herbert, 
cast on him an involuntary reproach as the cause of the melan- 

choly spectacle before them. \tt was one which appalled and roused 
even the hardened libertine : he approached the bed, looked at The- 
resa for a minute aghast, and then in a low, tremulous voice ad- 
dressed her by an endearing appellation ance familiar to her ears. 
That name — that voice— the voice of him who h&Jbeen the object- 
of h^r youthful passion, at once penetrated through the mist of feyet 
and the stupor of debility. She raised her head from the pillow, and 
gazing wildly at her husband — It is he ! It is Herbert himself she 
exclaimed with an hysterical scream, and burst into one of those dread-^ 
ful fits of laughter occasioned by over-wTought feelings 6n an ex- 
hausted 
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hausted frame. It waa Trevelyan’s arm which then supported the 
poor convulsed Theresa ! It was his hand which chafed her cl^simy 
temples, for, horror-struck at the sight before him, a feeling re^ 
morse seemed, for a minute, totalljr to overpower Lord Herbert, and 
he* stood *teotionless, gazing on his victim. Her hysteric cries by de- 
grees subsided, and wli^n sufficiently recovered to be again aware of 
the presence of him, the sight of whom had so violently affected her, 
Lord Herbert again spoke to her. “ Theresa said he, in a low 
subdued tone, will you forget the past? Can you forgive me?” 
“ Forgive you !” she exclaimed, a ray of light appearing for an in- 
stant to illume her countenance, and a flush of joy to tinge her faded 
cheek — “ Oh ! dear, dear Herbert !” and thro whig herself forward, 
she fell nearly senseless on his breast. For a moment Lord Herbert 
seemed moved to tenderness ; be pressed her to his heart, and kissed 
her pale face ; hut as her feeble hands — unable to retain their hold — 
fell powerless from his neck, wliich they had clasped, he disengaged 
himself from her arms, and laying her liead on the pillow, gradually 
withdrew his hand from her grasp.’ — vol. iii. ]). 1 87 . 

'the same evening, Theresa having rallied a little, and being 
apparently more calm than she had hitherto been, Trevelyan again 
enters her room. 

‘ He sat down by the bed-side, and, after watching her for a few 
minutes in silence, encourrged by the calm collected expression of her 
countenance, ‘‘ Theresa ! ” said he, in a tremulous voice, “ n^w that 
you have had time for reflection, and are reconciled to your husband, 
is there not another with whom you would wish to be at peace?” — 
“ Another! whom ? said she, wildly ; “ v/lfat do you mean?’’— I 
mean, that surely you must wish to be at peace with yourself — with 
your God ! ” She started from her pillow, with a degree of nervous 
energy of which he had scarcely thought her enfeebled body capable, 
and, looking him fixedly in the face — “What do you mean?” she 
again repeated, “ is it really then as I have fancied ? — am I dying ? ” 
and her whole fritt^.? trembled with agitation as she spoke. “ Calm 
yourself, dearest,” said Trevelyan, — his own voice and manner at the 
moment little according with the injunction he gave ; “ I did not talk 
of dying. But would notb’ng except the approach of death make you 
wish to be reconciled to your best friend — to your benefactor ? ” 
Theresa appeared scarcely to heed, dr,® indeed, to comprehend him, 
her thoughts being wholly occupied by the first impression which they 
had i-eceived. 

‘ “ It is hard to die so j^oung ! ” she murmured, “ and when Her- 
bert is again me-~wheii I might again be so happy ! — to leave 

all ! “ Has tms world afforded you so much of enjoyment, Theresa,*' 

continued Trevelyan, in a faltering voice, “ that yon ftel sueji re- 
luctance at the idea of leaving it?”— “I cannot die now!*’ she con- 
tinued ; — I dare not — I am^ not prepared for death ! * ’ e^^d, shudder- 
•ing, she closed her eyes, ae if to avoid the bewildering recollections 
pressed upon ner awe-struck mind, “ At all events, if it is 

V indeed 
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indeed came to this ! ’’ she after a minute continned in a wild reck- 
lesal^e, — “ if my doom is fixed, there is no use in forestalling my 
misery by dwelling on it, as there is nothing left for me now but to 
meet my fate as boldly as I can ;^for it is vain to attempt to expiate 
all my numberless offences ; 1 remember nothing — I carf think*of 
nothing, all is confusion ! — horrible coiifusiog ! I see but a mass of 
folly, wilful folly, and wickedness, and my mind is totally unequal 
to recalling the actions of one day — even of one hour ! * 

We shall not quote any of Trevelyan’s religious warnings and 
consolations. This novelist is, perhaps, more successful in mix- 
ing sacred topics >a'itli worldly manners and imaginary events than 
any other that ever tried to do so; and the scciel, wc believe, is 
simply that in the whole tone of her own mind, as rc llcctcd in her 
narrative, there is nothing inconsistent with the j)nrest warmth of 
Christian charity — no trace of that harsh satire, that exulting sar- 
casm, that hitter mockery, which cause one to revolt in disgust 
from the fulsome patches of piety occasionally introduced by 
ceitaiii wholesale-dealers in these wnevangelical commodifies* 
But still we have giave doubts about the* propriety of regular 
religions lectures in works of this class ; and, though we admit 
that some such passages diversify these pages without pro- 
ducing any painful sense of incongruity, are of opinion that a 
few very brief hints would have answered the wiittn’s purpose 
better; and tliat in every case, and for a thousand reasons, the 
conversion of Ihe novel, like tl]e imirdcr of the drama, ought Jo 
occur behind the sccne'is. 

‘ A bright smile of former days for an instant flashed across 
Theresa’s altered features, tlie feeble hand, pressed in Trevelyan’s, 
moved as if struggling for liberty. “Pray forme — help me,’' she faintly 
murmured, and clasped her hands together. Trevelyan sank on his 
knees at the bed-side and prayed aloud, Theresa the while appearing 
to be attentively following every word he uttered He prayed long 
and fervently, and still her lips moved, still her languid eyes were 
raised to heaven, while tears stole slowly down her cheeks ; but in- 
sensibly her hands unclasped and sank mdt.ionless on the bed. Tre- 
velyan gazed on her with fearful agony; there was still a pulse, but 
it was like the last flare of an expiring flame, and her breath came 
quick and short. / 

* At that minute Trevelyan heard footsteps behind him, and, turn* 
ing hastily round, he beheld Lord Herbert ^tandii^ at the door, un- 
certain whether to enter. Trevelyan 'inade a sign l^iim to approach. 

Is she worse? ” he inquired, with a look of horror, on observing 
Theresa’s altered countenance. “ Has she mentioned me f ^ Tre- 
velyan did not answer, indeed did not appear even to hear Mm, 
and continued in silent anguish, straining his eyes to catch every 
remaining symptom of animation. In a minute or two There^ 
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again seemed to rally, and, extending one of her hands towards 
Trevelyan, “ Dear friend ! ” she said, “ are you there ? Dd ‘ not 
leave me now’/* He clasped her hand in his, and then in a 
tremulous voice addressing her,— “ Yes, Theresa, I am here ; and 
there is ‘'another also here — ^your husband.** — “ Herbert! dear Her- 
bert !’* she exclaimed with energy; “ Where ? for my eyes are grown 
so dim I see nothing.** Trevelyan caught hold of Lord Herbert’s 
hand, and placed Theresa’s in it; a smile once more came over 
her wliitened lips, and her whole remaining strength appeared con- 
centrated in the convulsive grasp with which she seized her husband’s 
hand. “Thank God! thank God!” she cried with fervour, and 
again struggled hard for breath. “ Is there anything you would 
wish to ray to me, Theresa?” said Lord Herbert, in a tone of kind- 
ness. She did not answer — and ei'ery deep-drawn sigh seemed her 
last. ‘Trevelyan, beside himself, and totally regardless of the pre- 
sence of her husband, addressed her by the most endearing appella- 
tions, as if in the fond hope of retaining that life which he saw was 
fust ebbing away. “ Theresa ! dearest, best beloved —speak to me — 
once more speak to me.’* — ‘<-God bless and reward you ! ” she mur- 
mured in a low voice I feel there is hope — peace — peace ! *’ These 
were the last words which came from her lips — the hard hearings of 
her bosom gradually subsided, until they became so faint as scarcely 
to he perceptible — her eyes were still raised to heaven, but they had 
assumed the blue glassine^sls of death.* — pp. 200-203. 

We have omitted some touches in this description, as shock- 
ingly true — even as we give it, it trespasses beyond, the bounds of 
legitimate art ; foi among the effects of such art ndver ought to be 
a sheer physical shudder. As to the rest, the reader can have no 
interest about my Lord Herbert Leslie ; and we shall not follow 
poor Trevelyan to the early grave which he seeks and finds by join- 
ing, as a volunteer, Sir John Moore’s army, at the commence- 
ment of the Corunna campaign. The character of this gentleman 
is admirably dra^* throughout ; and we heartily wish other no- 
velists may profit by such an example, and perceive and remem- 
ber that to make the most blase of readers sympathize with the 
iiiosf unfashionable of virtues, it is only necessary to combine its 
exercise with the display of such pas.sipns as do require an heroic 
arm to bridle them. 

We think our authoress has not trusted sufficiently to her own 
strength and skill, in declining to invest the character of Lord 
Launceston’s wi%\vith a^dy features of attraction. Augusta is a 
tame Octavia— care nothing, from beginning to end, about 
^ the married woman.* Had this been avoided, the piece must 
have gained much in interest. It is a weak and an unwomanly 
condescension to the vulgar taste— altogether unworthy of one 
^pabte of such a creation as the ^ old maid ' of this novel. 


As 
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As to Theresa herself, she is really not unworthy of being com- 
pared with Cleopatra in the play — ^ an ambiguous being/ (as 
Schtegel expresses it,) ^ made up of pride, vanity, luxury, incon- 
stancy, and true attachment, who, excites our sympathy by an in- 
surmountable fascination.* But we doubt, after all, whether the 
novelist ought to have made her ladyship go»quite so far as Wel- 
W7n with Mr. Lascelles — there were inns to receive her, both at 
Barnet and Hatfield — and we suspect, Mr. Lascelles’s fingers 
would have found their way to Trevelyan’s wonder-working brace- 
let — the circumstance which in the novel recals the fugitive to her 
senses — rather earlier tlian at the twenty-fourth mile-stone. More- 
over, wc are desirous of submitting to the ingenious authoress, 
that it is after all rather a dangerous doctrine to inculcate that an 
early and miserable death is sufficient dramatic atonement for all 
but the most grievous of moral offences. It is, at any rate, a sort 
of doctrine, of which, at the present day, there arc more than 
enough of preachers. 

On the whole, we are inclined to tAink ^^rrovelyan ^ the best 
feminine novel, in many respects, that lias u[)pcarcd since Miss 
Edgeworth’s ' Vivian.* The authoress seems to us superior to all 
her recent predecessors in compass of understanding, and in subtle 
management of the passions ; and infeiio» to none of them in the 
portrai|ure of manners, and the graces of language. Her Ihiglish 
style is unstained by affectation — we only wish she had not inter- 
rupted it wilh^ ;iO rnanj spots of French dialogue — and she is 
quite above gratifying the milliner appetite, by dwelling on the 
insignificant details of M’hat is called fashionable life, with that 
Dutch minuteness which comes naturally from nobody but ay^ar- 
venu- 

Such is our opinion of this book ; but we must not conclude 
without expressing our doubts whether it doj^ not belong to 
a class, the circulation of which among very young female readers 
may be attended with unhappy consequences. We doubt whether 
respectable matron ladies are well adviiyjd, when they thus exer- 
cise their pens in the delineation, not of the pure fervour^ of 
‘ Love's ’young dream,* but bf the wayward workings of indulged 
and erring passions. Such pictures, now, as we have^in one at 
least of the ^ Recollections of a Chaperon,* and here in * Treve- 
lyan/ of the more or less improper entaiigleinents that too often 
chequer the existence of the ^ Bella med mariamia* in maturet 
years, after the bloom of life is gone, can hardly, we think, be 
daily and hourly placed before the eyes, and worked into the 
fancies, of innocent creatures in their teens, without cruelly anti- 
cipating, and therefore thwarting and disturbing, the natural course>* 
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snd development of thought^ feelings and character,— without pro- 
ducing, ill short, consequences inconsistent with what an exqui- 
site amatory poet has so beautifully described : — 

" ^ That entireness of love, which can only be found 

Where Woman, like something that*s holy, watched over 
And fenced, from 'her childhood, with purity round, 

Comes, body and soul, fresh as spring, to a lover ; 

Where not an eye answers, where not a hand presses, 

Till spirit with spirit in sympathy move ; 

And the Senses, asleep in their sacred recesses, 

Can only be reached through the Temple of Love/ 

Moore's Rhymes on the Road^ p, 1 6S. 


Art.VII. — 1. A Letter ioathe Right Hon. Charles Grant, PresU 
dent of the BoaM of Control, on the Present State of British 
Intercouhe ivith^ China. By Charles Marjoribanks, Esq., 
M.P., late President of the Select Committee in China. 1833. 

2. Papers relating to the Ship Amherst, in reference to a Voyage 

recently undertaken to the North-east Coast of China. Ordered 
by the House of Commons to be printed. ' 1833. ** 

3. Papers relating to the Affairs of the East India Company. 
Ordered by the House of Commons to foe printed. 1833. 

4. Corrected Report of the Speeches of Sir George Staunton on 
the China Trade in the House of Commons, June 4 and 13, 
1833. With an Apjmidix. 

5. Observations on the China Trade, and on the Importance and 
Advantages ofremoving it from Canton to some other part of 
the Coast of m%i Empire. By Sir James Brabazon Urmston, 
late President of the Select Committee. 1833. 

^HE deed is done for good or for evil. By the omnipotence of 
^ ^ the British Parliament, the Yellow Sea, which for ages haa 
beeiii with few exceptions, a marb dausum, will become, from 
the i^d day of April next, a mare liberum to all the world, the 
sbip%carrying convicts to Botany Bay not excluded — which* by 
the. Il'ay, are likely enqiigh, from their favourable position, to 
be tfc^e first conj;petitors in the field. Whether, through the con- 
fiicti^ intereita of the numerous candida|es for obtaining car- 
goes|of tea#-^anipl the serious disputes which' are sure to occur with 
the focal aulhoi^ties — ^e old Chinese goose m^ not take alarm 
|ind foy^her golden eggs, which for the last hundred years 

and more have enriched the coffer^ of Whitehall and Leadenhall- 

‘ " street; 
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strecil:; or whether, in imitation of the ^ignorant impatience^ of 
the stupid man in the fable, the free-traders will decide upon 
cutting her up at once, to get hold of the supposed treasure within, 
are points that remain to be seen: we only hope their ^Idorado 
dreams may not terminate in the ^ leaden slumber ^ of disappoint- 
ment. • 

In taking up a measure iu which the commercial and finan^ 
cial interests of the country are so deeply involved, our chief 
object is to send forth a warning voice to the mercantile com^ 
munity, and to show how little good is to be expected from 
that system of sefting at defiance the Chinese laws and regu* 
lations, which is so strongly recommended by persons who ought 
to know belter. It is a measure we cannot look upon as a party 
question \ it is one in the success of which Whig and Tory are, or 
ought to be, equally interested. We beg leave, therefore, in the 
outset, distinctly to disclaim all party-feeling in any strictures we 
may be compelled to make, and shall abstain from casting .the 
slightest imputation of blame on the iTne tak^‘U by the present ca-* 
binel. Let the lesult be what it may, the measure was one not 
sought by, but forced upon, these Ministers. The Duke of Wel- 
lington’s government Kad made preparations for it, seeing that the 
public feeling on this point would be irresistible. From the mo- 
ment, indeed, that the free-trade mmvd became the order of the day, 
the Chinese monopoly received its death-blow'. Its condemnation 
w'as all but uiiluersal ; ^and though one of its results must be that 
of bringing inevitable ruin to thousands of petty tradesmen on 
the banks of the Thames, especially in the neighbourhood of 
Wapping, and of throwing inyiiads of ai tizaus out of employment, 
yet the Member for the Tower Hamlets offered no opposition; 
he is said, indeed, — how truly we know not — to have avowed, that, 
although the grass would most likely grow^ in tjjjiNiitrcets, he dared 
not hold up a liand against it. Sir George Staunton, than whom 
there is not a person in iliis kingdom better acquainted with 
everything that relates to China, her customs, and her language, 
Who ha(J been chief of the factofy, as well as first commission^ in 
the last embassy to Pekin— ^even he could not obtain a hearing in 
the House of Commons, but, while speaking on certaiii*fesolulion8 
which he had proposed, was twice uiicourtcously iulcmiptcd by the 
Member for Southwark, who moved thut the Jjjouse be counted. 
The Directors of the East India Company riienwalv^ offered no 
opposition : they knew that tlie die, Was cast : and their only 
was to wind up their concerns,, their i^ighly 

ihillibns of poitnds of tea, and break up their commercial eStfaMlsh- 
ments with the feast possible dd^y. In a word, We da Hot be-* 

lieve 
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tbe gqvernitt^nt. had bean so inclined^ they hatl the 
to stem torrent < , ^ 

^ ; certainly do not augur well of the change, as applied to 

CJjipa ; |jqt befpre we proceed tq open the Sibyl^leaf andipry into 
futurity, It may be right to take a cursory view of Mr. Marjoii- 
banks’s ^ Letter’ to Mr. Grant, and of certain proceedings con- 
nected with his name and authority. The claims of this gen- 
tleman to be heard cannot be denied or resisted. He had passed 
twenty of the best years of his life at Canton, where, after being 
for a long period a member of the Select Committee, he had 
risen to be its president in 1830. In that yeap he was examined 
befqre a Select Committee of the House of Commons on the 
East India Company’s affairs relating to China; and the clear 
and ofl'-hand manner in which his evidence was given — the prin- 
ciples of conciliation towards the Chinese government which 
he avowed — and the testimony of that government which had 
pronounced him to be ^ profoundly intelligent,’ — everything con- 
curred to give us a favouftible impression of the correctness of 
his information, anti the validity of his judgment. The advice 
of such a person, we conceived, had a strong claim to be 
listened to by the President of the Board of Control, and we 
took up his ‘ Letter’ under some anxiety to see the exact nature 
of that advice, but certain that, at least, we should meet with 
a cool and dispassionate inquiry into the real slate of the case, 
and the future prospects, under the new arrangement, of our 
commercial intercourse with China. To* say we liave been dis- 
appointed, does not sufficiently express our feeling ; we are sur- 
prised and grieved at the altered lone and sentiments which three 
abort years seem to have produced ; but, alas ! the explanation 
is not difficult. He quits the presidential chair in Canton to 
obtain a seat iivjlie House of Commons. He finds, like many 
others, that the p^^ople to whom he offered himself would have 
a representative of liberal, we might not be far amiss in calling 
them radical, opinions. Ambition, by which many a good man 
has<’ fallen, got the better of discretion, and Mr. Maijoribahks 
became < Member for Berwickshire.'^ The case is so common 
tbai we shall not blame him for this; but we must blame him 
foir. arrogantly and spleneticalfy coming forward in 1833, to avo^ 
pptficiples and opinions ^faich are in direct contradiction to those 
be iiad most del^'ferately uttered in his evidence before a Committee 
of the House of Commons in 1 830, — -bpiriions and principles whicb 
we deem to-fee iiijuribus; were they acted OpOn, to the interests and 
tbajkoiiotir of the nation. We arfe at a loss to imijgine how the 
(4'esidencf of a year or two in China, as president^ sho|uid Ijave 

dp^ rated 
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operated so great a change as to make the same person la stretiti* 
ous advocate for opening the trade in 1 B33, who had stated to 
the Committee of 1830^ that opening the trade would endanger 
its security— increase smuggling-r-raisC the prices of teaa— loiaer 
the English character, and be productive l^ides of many other 
evils. • 

We regret to perceive, moreover, a disposition to indulge in 
defamation. We can discover no reason why, in the very first 
paragraph of his ^ Letter,’ he should take occasion to fall foul of 
his ancient predecessors in China, and to represent them as ^ per- 
sons of tiie most iHiterate description which he illustrates by an 
extract of a letter from them to their masters in London, writteni 
as he says, in the year 1660, viz. 

* We feel assured that to lose a hog would be the vastest imprudence 
for a halfpenny-worth of tar ; and we will say this, that ’tis the part 
of sound policy to be as cunning as a serpent and harmless as a dove» 
and not to forget that we reckon that the Tartars and Chinese prill 
stumble at a straw, provided in contradiction to their interests, and 
will jump over a mountain where they can eatclT the least advantage, 
though it be as high as the Monument.’ — Letter^ p. 2. 

The mountain and the Moiuiment make a very pretty alliteration 
for an ^illiterate’ writer; and afi'ord, at th^same time, a convincing 
proof of second sight — so coiiviiichig, that it would probably have 
removed all Dr. Johnson’s remaining doubts on that subject. In 
1660 the Icttejr was written; in 1666 the fire of London hap- 
pened; and we* fancy h must have been several years after this 
that the ^ tall bully ’ lifted its head to commemorate the event. 

The next who fall under the vituperation of Mr. Marjoribaiiks 
are the Hong merchants ; a class of individuals to whom, he tells 
us, a very unmerited reputation has generally been attached* 
Tlie letter-writer has had, he says, the pain witness some 
otherwise intelligent men, in evidence before |fSniaiiieiitary com- 
mittees, giving to Hong merchants the highest praise for libe- 
rality wlien they are only guilty of fraud and deception;’ be 
pronounces them to be ^ keen and Running — rarely, except 
when pponipted by self- interest, just— and, perhaps, the most 
accomplished liars in the world.’ If even it were irue that 
they are bars, — if they should partake of this unfortunate frailty 
of their, countrymen — all we can say is, that it is the vice of the 
people, not of the institution* DuUno litich cbljj||es are brought 
against them by Mr. Maijoribanks in his evidence ; in that of oib^, 
they are highly spoken of. Mr. John Aken being asked 
^ po you conceive that the Hong ^merchants are liberal in their 
dealings, or otherwise I'-^Anstoers-^* Very liberal’ ^ 

^ Should you place confidence in their honesty and honour?— X 
have every reason to believe they are honest in every respect 
yok* Ih HO. 0* * * r * Did 
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>V<Did they adhere td those eontracts tvhich they Hftt^red 

ITes, I scarcely evibr kifew of any peraon fever Buffering by tlifetti lit fell?* 

^CMna Committee^ 1830. 

aSir Jajnes Urinston, who was long chief of the factory, lit givnl|; 
hisi testimony to the character of the ‘ highly respectable aiict hd- 
iiourable * Hong merchants, says — * it would be the height of in- 
justice On my part, w ere 1 not to bear my most cordial testimony 
to their libeia), and, indeed, most generous conduct towards 
JEuropeans, which 1 have had particular opportunities of know- 
ing/ (ObservationSf ^c.) Dr. Morrison says ‘ their transac- 
tions have been marked with the most perfect good faith and 
piutual coiilideuce.’ Sir George Staunton mentions two anec- 
dotes of two of these merchants that do honour to human 
nature — such an instance of high-minded self-respect and inde- 
pendence in the one, and disinterested generosity in the other, as 
^re rarely met with in any country.*^ 

jiut Mr. Marjoribanks has not done yet in dealing out vitu- 
peration against theje inos*! useful and, we believe, in whatever 
manner the trade of China may hereafter be conducted, itidisr 
pensable agents. lie exhibits, most unceremoniously, and w’o think 
somewhat ill-nalurcdly, a list of eleven of them, by name, describ- 
ing some as having beetit»menial servants, some itinerant merchants, 
feonie shop-keepers, and half-a-dozen of them as bankrupts, Mr. 
Maijoribanks, W'e presume, cannot be ignoiant that bankruptcies 
do sometimes occur in England, and in India also," as well as in 
China ; or that, in his own country, men frequently rise from 
humble situations in life to the highest ; that there are ‘ modern 
instances’ of miliisteis and lord iiiayots, — nay — we might add, — 
of emperors Imd of kings, — w ho have sprung from very low origins, 
it was, at any rate, unnecessary, and somewhat invidious, to holij 
Up by name, andcattempt to degrade, a whole body of honourable 
and generous ineri,‘ who have so many times stood between him 
and his colleagues and the authorities of Canton, aye, and sufFered 
most severely on his and^ their account. If, says one of the go- 
vernors edicts, prohibiting the supercaigoes from going in se^lan- 
ebaks, ^ they presume to oppose, idirllcdiately shall thfe said lloi^g 
mferchan^ be examined and degraded, without any clemency 
betdg extended to them/ {Papers on the Affairs of tile E* /. 
Company, 1831-2.) lij fact, as Sir J. Urmstoii says^ ‘the life 
df a Hong mei^mnt is anything but an enviable one/ 

' Mr. Maijoribanks himself has recorded ah instance wdncti 
showed tidllit thelte calumniated men are liable to iiifftr bh aeJoimt 
of t$«ir cohtieiioh with the sel'vants of the £a^t India Cibinpaiiy : 
» * In otii public coh^ ultatidns on th e 4t h ilisiaht, we had te tfeeord a 
♦ Miiceilauvous Notices oa cima. Part Second, p. 205! * I 
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very eevete on our commerce by the ii|i|^r!$o|iio^ti| 

denth of Woo the conductor of Goqua's Hong« , 2 !he 0 attse of 
his unmerited misfortunes was avowedly his connexion with foreigners, 
01*1, jp other words, his steady and valuable servicee? as a merf^hant, not 
passive to the exactions of the local authorities, and pursuing a line 
of^mmercial conduct independent of that ^feeling of combinaiiqn 
which so generally prevails among the Chinese. The loss of one or 
two more respectable merchants, equally innocent, would render our 
commercial footing altogether untenable.’ — Pdpers on Affairk of E, /. 
Company^ 1831-2. 

We have dwelt thus much on the character of the Hong mer- 
chants, because tUe ‘ Letter ^ of Mr. Marjoribanks must have tex- 
cited a prejudice against them in the minds of the free traders, 
who will nevetheless be compelled to deal with them, and because 
we know that the censures are unjust.* 

Mr. Marjoribanks next deals but, with no sparing hand, his 
diatribes against the government authorities at Canton, and, at^ the 
same time, visits the sins of his late ‘ ^vorthy good masters,’ wlio^ 
however, in their state of decadence, are still able to read him k 
lesson in return, by which if he had profited, as a prudent ihati 
would not fail to have done, his Letter to Mr. Grant w^ould have 
worn a very different garb from that wdiich it has assumed. He 
accuses the officers of government of fraffd, falsehood, and corrupt 
connivance at abuses and offences against the laws ; that is to 
say, with connivance, as far as we can collect, at the illicit iirti- 
portation of opium. Here,’ says he, ^ .we have China and its 
rulers exhibited in all their weakness, presumption, and corrup- 
tion, professing strict maxims of virtue, which become the more 
strongly contrasted with their gross immorality, affecting high poli- 
tical principle which they do not feci, and thundering forth pro- 
clamations which they never expect or wish to sec obeyed.’ {Letter.) 
The papers laid before parliament fully lyinsttfint for all this 
abuse : — the gentlemen of the factory hact by their improper con- 
duct, brought themselves into collision with the Chinese autho- 
rities, as we shall now state. * 

Mr, Baynes, when chief the factory, took it into his head, 
with the knowledge, and in defiance, of an old prohibitory edict, 
tnost rigidly adhered to at all times by the Chinese, to bting up his 
wife from Macao to the factory. The viceroy issued his orders 
through the Hong merchants, ibat^MrsaBayn^s should fofthWifli 
bo sent away. Mr. Baynes resisted i t, and, jti aPWery lack-g|-daf- 

, caaaot omit this oppoHuaity of refenring to an afiecting anecdote wbkli 
gave many years ago, of one of these calumniated men, which we know to he ktie 
to the IdEler, and the i>emsal of which we would recommend to Mr. Martonhihms^qii 
th^ hopeflmi it will reach hta heart, and make him relent.— v4i 
Xvil, p. 484, . 

sicgl 
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epistle, pleaded the cruelty of separating husband ai^d 
ivhich the Chinese answered admirably, and repeated t^e ord^lf^ 
for her removal over and over again. The Hong nierchi^nts 
rt^Jreated the gentlemen of tlie^ factory to obey — appealing 
their own hearts on account of the situation in wliich thernselvef 
were placed. The viceroy showed much more patience than 
could have been expected ; but what line do the gentlemen of 
the factory take? why, they send down to Whampo for t\io 
carronades and a party of men, to be brought up to guard the 
factory against any attempt of the native autliorities to enforce the 
observance of their prohibitory edict ! The aft’air ended, as might 
have been foreseen, in the removal of Mrs. Baynes, and the carron- 
ades, and the party, from Canton, — Mr. Baynes himself narrowly 
escaping a Chinese cage. 

Anotlmr cause of grievance, which led to as much discussion 
as bringing up females, was an edict prohibiting foreigners from 
coming into the factory in sedan-chairs or ascending 
carriages. The whole factory, with that learned Theban, Dr. 
Morrison, were puzzled to find out what these shoulder-carriages 
could mean, and, in a remonstrance to the viceroy, they , tell 
him they cannot suspect him of supposing ‘ that a person is tp be 
hoisted on a man’s shoulders, or conveyed in a basket such as pigs 
are carried in.’ We apprehend, however, that such was his ex-* 
cellency’s meaning. Speaking of the guards in Lord Macartney’s 
Embassy, Mr. Barrow says, ‘ the soldiers were carried in open 
bamboo-cJiairs, shoulder' height ; but, seeihg the wretched condi- 
tion of the bearers, and feeling themselves with their feathers and 
their firelocks somewhat ridiculously placed, they got down, and 
insisted on carrying the Chinese in their turn/ We think the 
viceroy might have conceded shoulder ^carriages, 

Bpt systematically to disregard, disobey, and act in defiance of 
the viceroy’s edicts^ and, if necessary, apologise afterwards, is the 
doctrine we find inculcSited by Mr. Lindsay, in his voyage up 
the Yellow Sea. The directors of the East India Company have 
otliar notions as to the propriety of submitting to the authorities 
of a country, to which we resort by xiere sufterance for Pur owu, 
beu^t. . They tell their servants — 

a notion too commonly entertained and acted upon by you,* 
an4 i^ncourag^ed by foreign^merchants residing at Canton, that nothing 
is tp be gaine(^^m the Chinese by obedience to thejr laws aw 
edicts, but that much may be obtained by intimidation* , You . piajf, 
have succeeded, for the moment, in setting the goyefnmwt de- 
fiance, blit that government has not^ only taken the first ppportuhtty 
to assert its dominion, but also, with the view of making jou f^el jthe 
of disobedience, it has almost invdtiabiydejbHv^d yptt bf 
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86rile aJvantd^^ ^vll^feh it liad either tacitly or ar6^^^€^!d^ JfJ^ded fe 
frl6n4ly remoristratices .* — Papers On Affairs of M. L 
,TI|i^ sa^cy letter of the Supercargoes to the viceroy, about 
shcfulder-carriages, was followed up by a still more saucy ifct, 
Itliey stuck up this notice : — 

. ‘ To all whom it may concern.— In consequence of a certain occur- 
rence, the Select Committee who direct the affairs of an English 
Company, have in council resolved. That hereafter every class of 
persons sitting in sedan-chairs shall be disallowed to enter the gate 
of the Company’s factory. The porter is ordered to intercept all 
chairs, and prevent •their entering. If any person refuses to listen to 
him, both the chair and the individual will assuredly be expelled by 
force. Every one will do well not to try the experiment with his 
person .* — Papers on Affairs of E, L Company, 1 SS2, 

We entirely acquit Mr. Marjoribanks of any participation in 
the origin of these petulant and impotent attacks carried on, in his 
absence, against the constituted authorities. However foolish it 
may appear to us to prohibit ladies Trom ^isiting Canton, jAld 
childish not to allow the Company’s servants to be carried in 
sedan-chairs or shoulder-carriages, the orders emanating from 
Pekin must be obeyed ; and no doubt they have their reasons for 
issuing such orders. If a Chinese ladytshouid appear hobMing 
abroad with her little cramped feet, she would be looked upon in 
no better light than that in which we regard a street-walker, and 
be insulted. T]ie Chinese know well enough that English ladies 
wi/l walk abroad, and tfiat in Canton they would most assuredly be 
insulted, and they can pretty well guess the consequence ; in fact 
they love peace and quietness. Then as to sedan-chairs, no people 
on earth are more tenacious of rank and privileges than the Chinese. 
Merchants (mai-mai-yin, buying and selling men) are not privileged 
to be so carried. Young Mr, Astell, the son q^he eminent di- 
rector, was seen parading in one of these chSirs, on which the 
restriction w'as promulgated anew. Practically, this restriction 
was certainly of little consequence, anc^ wc, therefore, think the 
gentlemen of the factory might have passed it over without malting 
it an ihfolerable grievance. • * 

But a daring outrage*, of a more flagrant nature, was/omnikted 
by die company’s servants against the Chinese authorities. Wish- 
ing to enlarge the quay before the faclcyy, as | w alk or flower^ 

! garden, they were permitted to do So to a ccrtaini^xteiit ; — lliejr 
ar exceeded the limits allowed, and, according to the old 

to an ell. TJ^ey were directed to coufiiie|tyip-r] 
a4vci# to i^e pfigihal grant— they still persisted. Complaints ^yere 
m^de. enoroac^^ on the river was injmripus ; tbatil^ 

to^ferea widi a ferry; that by its setting the stream to the oppo- 
<’ site 
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ghone^ part of a village had been inundated. They still w^nt 
qii encroaching, till the gopd-uatured viceroy, whose patience was 
enduring enough, went for a time into the country, and was suc- 
ceeded by a deputy-governor of a temperament very different 
from that of bis principal. This officer went down to the fac- 
tory with a body of men, and then and there abated the nui- 
sance, but took care to leave every bit of wood and stone, plank 
and other materials, in and on the premises of the factory. What 
then did the committee do ? They sent the factory keys to the 
Foo- Y uen, who refused to receive them — they published a notice 
in the name of the ^Representatives of the British Nation in 
China,’ in the Chinese language, and posted it ‘in conspicuous 
places in Canton,’ intimating that, ‘ should the evil complained 
of remain unremoved, all commercial intercourse between the two 
countries would be suspended on the ist August.’ 

The Canton authorities appear to have treated all these pro- 
ceedings with profound indifference ; but the Foo-Yuen had taken 
his measures : he ha(J, represented their conduct to Pekin, and the 
result was an imperial edict, containing eight regulations, which 
the supercargoes call neiv^ but which their masters, the Court of 
Directors, tell them are little more than a repetition of those 
enacted at former periode. The subjects of them were, 1. Leav- 
ing Canton at the end of the season. 2. Prohibition of Chinese 
to lend money to foreigners. 3 and 4. Prohibition of foreigners 
employing Chinese servants, &c. 5 and 6. Prohibiting females 

and sailors, and ‘ black demon slaves,’ — also guns and muskets — 
from being brought to Canton. 7. Captains of ships to carry a 
flag in sampan boats. 8. Provides for addresses and appeals both 
through Hong merchants and at the city gates. 

After all that had happened, — we think any impartial person 
would see, in regulations, the moderation of the Chinese 
government ; apd so it appears the directors thought, for in their 
despatcli they observe— 

* The aggression of the ^Foo-Yuen was characteristic of his nation, 
andliad the works which he destroyed been originally carried on under 
the sanction of the local authorities &t Canton, his conduct would 
have afforded a strong ground for remonstrance i but when it is 
“ cleaprly shqwn that the works were begun without authority; that when 
part only was sauctione^, the whole was carried forward, and ^he 
edicts and proclafeiations pointedly prohibiting the measures yvere 
treated with contempt, it cannot be matter of astonishment that the 
‘ local government of a city, in the vicinity in which ypu reside solely 
^or the purposes of trade, (not und^r any defined treaty, but by sufflsr- 
ance bnly,) arid which government has the means of retaj|iatidtli in 
. ^ts own baa^, should, after the repeated instances in which aiilbo- 
set at defiance, and very probably instigated bythe imperial 
' ' ' edict 
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cfdict arj^ived a| Canton on the day of the oufcr4ge)^CQnft,rmii^g 

the new regulations, have acted in the peremptory manner adopted by. * 
the Fod-Ypen iivf this occasion / — Papers on Affairs of E, /. Company y 
1 S3 1-2. 

^r. I^arjoribanks, however,* thinks dilfFerently ; and thoUgU 
resistance to lawful authority, where not a shadow of claim can be 
i|i any shape supported, has hitherto produced nothing but defeat 
and dt^^ppoii^buent, he advises Mr* Cirant to insist upon demandii 
that are utterly incompatible with our situation in China; and, if 
not conceded, to proceed instanfer to acts of direct liostility. 

‘ Let commissiopers be sent, accompanied by a part of the naval 
squadron in India ; for, to command the slinjlitest attention or respect 
in China, you must appear with an appropriate force ; let your requi- 
sitions be such as you are justified in making, and be prepared to insist 
upon them if refused. 7'']iis may he readily done hy occupying, should 
you be compelled to it, one of the numerous islands in the Canton 
river, and, if necessary, seizing the fortes which command its entrance. 
They have no force, either military or naval, to oppose to you, that is ' 
not contemptible. Under such circumsftinces I feel satisfied your do- 
mands w^ould be granted in a very brief period ,^ — Letter j p. 53. 

This charitable advice of letting loose the strong to oppress the 
weak, so confoimable with the Christian precept of doing to 
others as we would have others do to u#, — this humane measure, 
founded on the unerring principles of justice, — is recommended to 
the moral, religious, and high-minded President of the Board of 
Control !— anti, it is thus followed up in the same strain :-r- , 

* The best of all embassies to them are occasional visits of our ships 
of war, whose officers can readily explain the object of our merchants, 
and, when necessary, be prepared to defend them against violence and 
outrage. Ix}rd Nelson well and sagaciously observed, that a British 
admiral Wjfts the be§t of all ambassadors, for he settled in a few hours,, 
\yhat it took more accomplished diplomatists and months to 

effect. The diplomacy which he rccommended»t^U alone prove suc- 
cessful in China and the countries which*8urround it. Yet we are 
gravel jr told by some 2 )ersons — you must, if you will go Ip these 
countries, accommodate yourselves to their customs and laws. In 
Siath, fcr instance, the rao^a^ch has three hundred wives, the first 
dignitary of the state is a white elejihant, the second minister in rank’ 
is ' a white monkey. *Are \ye to select our future re jdesentatives 
at the court of Siam from the Zoological Gardens, or the waggons of 
Mr. Politb’s menagerie?^ — Letter, p, 02. | ^ 

, Pass we by this clumsy attempt to be faealious, which is^ 
sjlflly aut olf place in jpx(ls|-posi]tio4 with advice so teprehepsi|fl^, 
apdad4w®i^ ^9 ^ quarter* A British admiral I— ibc. 

wa§ ever sent to Chip^ yvas Adtnifa^l pniry^ who 
idlfM failed m hif diplpoiacy, aad beaten back in 

- ... 1 - Marjbnbi^s 
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Ma^rthfludLS bad tdd die CommiUse of iSSO, thet be fouad the 
Chinese would have nothing lo say to adoiiralsi captaies^ or Idng’a 
ofiBcera^^of course his present advice is that thdr negociadoes ^ 
should be condticted solely by the voice of their cannon, ^ We are 
well assured that Mr. Grant wilt prefer listening to the arguments , 
of the court of directory ; — 

♦ To attempt to maintain a purely commercial intercourse such as that 
with €hina» by force of arms, would, in a pecuniary point of view, be any 
thing rather than a matter of profit, even if justice and humanity could 
allow us for a moment seriously to contemplate such a step. We can- 
not in fairness deny to China the right which our own nation exercises 
as she sees fit^ either by prohibiting, restraining, or subjecting to cer- 
tain laws axui regulations its commercial dealings with other coun- 
tries, China must be considered free in the exercise of her affairs, 
withont being accountable to any other nation ; and it must be remem- 
bered that she has rejected every effort made by us, as well as by 
almost every other European state, to form a commercial intercourse 
with^her upon those principles which govern commercial relations with 
other countries. —Papers on )iffairs of £• J. Company ^ 1831-2, 

But Mr, Marjoribanks is almost always at variance with him- 
self; to prove thisj it is not necessary to compare the evidence 
he gave before the committee in 1830 with his ‘ Letter ’ of 1833 ; 
we need not take any retrospect ; the ‘ Letter’ contains within 
itself abundant proof, that he is constantly differing from himself ; 
tliat be writes at random, and w'ithout any fixed principle : take, 
for instance, where he tells Mr. Grant, tU^t * it ought to be the 
great end and object of the Board over which be presides,’ to 
mUigale and remove the deep and distrustful apprehension of the 
Chinese, and tlien thus instructs him how to set about it * 

‘ This will not be done by pursuing a system of wretched subser- 
viency to a corrupt and despotic government ; but hy opting in stricC 
accordance with theie sound principles of national honour which we 
apply to our intercourse with most other nations, but which, for some 
ill defined reason, we have never yet adopted for the regulation of our 
connexion, either political or commercial, with China.’ — Letter, p. 4. 

m/orce this priucipfe, the following passage is pp^doubt 
added: — * V* 

* It^ay safely be asserted, that there is np officer of the CtapWp . 
govei^iinent Whose hands are clean, or Who is not at all times ready to 
infringe the law which it is his nominal duty to uphold, . Is it *ps- ^ 
sible,Iet me ask, to^apply the principles which regulate our intefrltt- T 
tional intercoui;8^ith thenadons ofcivilixed Europe, to 
conslitated as this is ? Yet we see It constently attempted, imd 

Bible men tpb; both in and out of parlhimenCf-Leffer, p; 141 
Add so. the thing being impossible, be kiddly advisfeis Mr. 
ill the succeeding paragrejpfa, not td httedi|ilt tt V bht w^ 
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ne$e stiould be fttt cn»t of the psie of ni^tions^ bicimlo li^ 
while to Uack^ and honour the left band mote dmii ftf# rigbtjinc 
do not exactly see. We admit that the u ordupping ibe devil 
charged against them, would be very naughty w*ero*it lrtid|^4ni( 
that we have reason to believe it is not. ^ ^ ^ - r ^ 

‘ It is much to be desired that, in any future Arrangements with ’W* 
sp^t to China, you will nol atlempt to force indiscriminately , into 
application those principles which regulate our commereial traUsao* 
tions with other countries, China may, in many respects, be said to 
stand alone among the nations; not only differing, but, in many 
instances, diametrically opposed, in the nature of its laws, customs, and 
institutions. A Chinese, when he goes into mourning, puts on white; 
the left hand they consider the place of honour ; they think it an act 
of unbecoming familiarity to uncover the head ; tlieir mariner’s com- 
pass they assert points to the south ; the stomach they declare to be 
the seat of the understanding (Mr. Marjoribanks might have re* 
membered that one Matthew Prior was of the same opinion ;) * and the 
chief god of their idolatry is the devil.* — LHter^ p. 50. 

Happy Mr. Grant I how much you ought^to rejoice in having 
so pious and abstemious a Mentor, whose twenty years* experience 
ha^ enabled him so clearly to discriminate the possible from the 
impossible, and to lay down principles so diametrically oppo.^e 
to each other, but which must iieveithelt^s govern your cdiidUct 
in thenrery ticklish business, that is about to fall to yotir lot to 
manage ! ^ 

A large portion of the ^Letter’ is employed in ridiculing the 
absurdity of sending king’s ambassadors to Pekin, and particularly 
the expedition of Lord Amherst, who, with his commissioners, we 
are told, (what may or may not have happened, but it is, at all 
events, quite new to us,) were ^ fed in a stable-yard out of buckets 
usually employed in giving food to animals ;* the Chinese consider- 
ing, he adds, an ambassador in no other light thaq sh^fribuie-bt^rtr* ‘ 
Alt this, we say, may be true; and yet in. bis evidence bcfoie the ^ 
committee Mr. Marjoribanks says, ^ 1 conceive that bur chm;ad* 
ter has been raised in public estimation ii^ China by the conduct pf 
Lord Amherst’s embassy/ At\d so it was ; and w'e citt tel! hi A 4lij[ 
— it was ihrough'the tirni and determined resistance of Sir Geotee" 
Staunton to the threatening a^d aftenvards iiiridious attempts of 
the cmpcror*8 ministers to pievail bn them to fall down and wbrshi|j^"; 
—npl merely the Great Baal himself, bui his refresenlatiye ^ 
sha^ of V y^rtow s^r^^^ thus , saving the Brki&h wamje, 
char^^Jrdm disgrace, which a compliance would 
tailed lipopi ^ them* That it ^wld have incurred 
toy,? f jip ot, whp Gysmt 

aii^r 

tempted 
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tipmpteJ M hil^i hoi^i A«lbers^ 

iy ilir. EHU* Ihe thir4 commis^iqner cpi^^ttiunipaMf / /ai?»en< (q 
tp Sir Grpprg^ StauHtori, that be )iad piade up bU phid tp 
perform |he Ko-tou^ unless he^vprp prepared to sajtliat his dpjpg 
sd would be injurious to the iwteVests of l^e JSast India Cpipp^PJ- 
Lprd Amherst, howqvpr, we must say, was not altQgpber so blame- 
ablp, as has been supposed, jn exhibiting to the Cfaipese as waver- 
ing conduct, when called on to decide, He bad insfructipps from 
the secretary of state, says Mr. Marjoribanhs, ‘ to ubidp by fhe pre- 
cedent of Lord Macartney;’ but, ^ in subsequent iiisti uctiops he w^s 
told he might deviate from that precedent, if apy of the important 
objects of the embassy were likely to be obtained by his ooing so ;* 
and it was said, he continues, * China is some sixteen thousand miles 
off; it is a semi-barbarous country ; these are mere idle ceremonies, 
unworthy of being contested with an uncivilized people.’ We do 
not believe that any such tiling was said or written ; but w'e happen 
to know how Lord Amherst’s hesitation was occasioned. l.iord 
Bcickiughamshire, thei) at «the head of the Board of Control, con- 
sulted a gentleman i.ho had been in Lord Macartney’s embassy, as 
to what should be said in liis letter to the emperor. The advice giyen 
w'as this : — ‘ Tell the emperor of China that the king of England 
has sent his trusty and wclhbcloved cousin to his presence, with 
suitable presents, and with strict orders to appear befpre him, in all 
respects w ith regard to ceremonial, and all public murks of homage 
and obeisance, as he is accustomed to do befoie his pwu sovereign.* 
This w'ould have, at least, saved our embassy from the imper- 
tinence of Duke Ho, as Lord Amherst quaintly styles him, and 
his foliow'ers., Obedience to the commands of their sovereign 
is, with them, the first of duties, and the Chinese are reason- 
able enough not to exact, from the subjects of another sove- 
reign, disobedience to his commands. But an evil genius iu- 
terposed in Ibe^hape for once of Mr. George Uose, who , de- 
nounced the atlvice as iionsense, and issued the following decree 
— ‘leave Lord Amherst to his discretion, and let him perfprm 
%\\eiJCo-tou or not, according as he may profit by the one oi\th|B 
oilier.* TI1US was l^ord Amherst .tlpowu upon tlie wi^ seg qf 
discretion^ but he had a steady pilot in Sn George Staun^H,, a 
gendemau^who, with great tiiildiiess, lubanity, and benevolepce qf 
disposition, unites an iudependeucc and tirmness of charnqtef, opt 
to be shaken by j^rsonal tin cats, to w hich he specially , was sub- 
jected on thisticcasion ; and by his skill mid decisiop tbf 
aador’s bark escaped from foundering oq the rocks of dpgr^da^pjq. 

The reprehensible advice whicb is repealed qaqire poi?f^ ip 
the Letter? to the President pf |lie , wd qf 

are eorry^.bttt nol^ m swrpiiae4 to. see^ ^ 
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before tbeComiiiittce, by other persona — ndmelyi^^hilt'of sepdiiij 
ships of war to intimidate, and, if necessary, to attaeh-^to 
upon Chinese territory. Lord Clive has been quoted as faying^ he‘ 
would march to Pekin with ten thousand inen^we hope Lord 
Clive never did utter this ; but the next authority, if not s6 high,*is 
clear, A Mr. Walter Stevenson Davidson^ who represents him-* 
self as a Scotchman, but a naturalized Portuguese subject, in 
his examination before the Committee (of IBSO), does say^ 
that twenty thousand men might march from Canton to Pekin, 
at any moment, without hinderance or molestation. On being 
asked, how^cver, ‘-Are there any roads from Canton to Pekiit 
for troops to march on ? ’ his reply was, ‘ I really do not know/ 
This gentleman certainly took a very high tone in the evidence 
he gave, and quoted Vattel, but was considerably discon-* 
certed by the following question: — ^ Are you of opinion that 
it would be consistent with justice that the Lnglish nation should 
march an army of twenty thousand men from Canton to Pekin, 
merely because the government of China do not confer upon 
British subjects those commercial advantages to which you think 
they are justly entitled ?* 

As Mr. Davidson is not (omitting Lord Clive) the only warlike 
Evidence in support of the new opinions of Mr. Marjoribaiiks, w^e 
will endeavour to supply that which, he confesses, ‘ he really does 
not know'/ From Canton to Pekin is one uninterrupted route of 
about thirteen bund red miles, of which four-fifths are by water, and 
the rest by land.’ The Grand Canal, which well deserves the name, 
there being nothing in Europe to equal it, w'ould not oifiy furnish 
all manner of craft, but thousands of miserable wretches to track 
them. In the numerous cities, towns, and villages on its banks, 
in the public granaries, and the nine thousami nine hundred and 
niiiety-Uine grain junks, (meaning thereby the deij^iite number ten 
thousand,) would be found abundance of provisions to supply 
the troops the whole w'ay. Not a single* fortress would occur to 
stop their progress; the detachments of Chinese soldiers, with their 
paper helmets, quilted petticoats, and nihtchlocks, would disperse 
on the first charge ; and a fe^w^tield-pjeces Mould batter down their 
city gates, and ensure the invaders against all molestation.^ Nothing, 
in short, W'ould prevent them from marching in triimiph into the 
rdyal palace of Pekin— 'Wn/m, as a last chance of saving the country^ 
the government might be iridneed to breik dowh the banks pf the 
Brand Choaf , which is fed by the waters of m^ny large iWetlsi 
fmm the nt^est, who.se currents flow gently along it and are 
ppped of at its tWo extreipicieSf in such a case, theovi^wMi|||tig 
Idtreht Wdbld direrfiow, not thousands, nor tens of tbonsands; Wt. 
niitfiahs and #w#y, in one gemira} niinr 

families 
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with their habitations^ their cattle^ and the most valuable 
products of the land—- 

* Exspatiata ruunt per apertos flumina catnpos, 

Cumqne satis arbusta siinnl pecudesque, virosque» 

^Tectaque, cumque suis rapiunt penetralia sacris’ — 

But supposing this summary proceeding not to be resorted to — if it 
be asked \rhat these twenty thousand undrowned men might expect 
to find at Pekin ? — We will tell them — disappointment and dissatis- 
faction. They would not find in this imperial city, as in the palaces 
or fortresses of rajahs, nabobs, and begums, whole crores of rupees, 
gold in a variety of shapes, diamonds, rubies, and all manner of pre- 
cious stones ;-^the imperial treasury would not present them with 
any of these ; a few thousand taels of silver in the shape of wooden 
shoes or sabots, some thousand rolls of embroidered satin used 
as presents^ as many mandarins' satin gowns and petticoats, satin 
boots soled with papier machcy as many betel-nut purses, a few 
eu-shee (jade stones of happiness), and a room full of porcelain 
cups and saucers, some perfcocks’ feathers, and buttons of stained 
glass, brass, and c6ral, to adorn the bonnets and dignify their 
wearers these would be pretty nearly llie sum total of the 
booty they might expect to find. Our friends would not say, as old 
Blucher is said to havd*dpne on viewing London from the top of 
St. Paul's, * Oh ! what for a plunder! ' The celestial emperor has 
no other wealth ; his palaces have no superfluous furniture; lie has 
no horses to drag him, nor stables to put them hi, nor splendid 
carriages to exhibit himself before his sifbjects. Wlien on his 
journey to Tartary, he goes in one of those one-horse carts, 
whose jolting over a granite pavement is so pathetically de- 
scribed by Mr. Ellis, in his amusing account of the Amherst 
Embassy. Lord Macartney carried out for tlie old. Emperor 
Kien Long, of the most splendid chariots that could be 
built; When the diief eunuch of the palace was making him- 
self acquainted with the use of the various presents, pointing 
to the crimson bammercloth, embroidered with gold, he asked 
hoWethe emperor was to tiiomU it ? On learning that this was the 
seat of the person who was to drivef him, and that the eiflperor’s 
place was in the inside, the old creature screamed out, * Hey^ 
yah! what‘any one sit above the Grrea^ Whang-iee.f — No, no; 
putthat away and put away it certainly was, for the Dutch found 
It atow'ed in a c^rfier among s^me of their old carts. 

What then, we may again ask, could be theol^ectof a match to 
Pekin? Out bonof Would it be to make China, with its two hundred 
tniiliotis, an appendage to our Indian empire, as it k caUed, With 
to eighty millions, booking it on * like a jewel in an Eihtop’s e^r ? * 
Tbp maddest free-trader would hardly tbiuk of going to such an 
- extreme 
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exti:emc«-^Ae only recommends a march to Pekin >tci ,«^tisare ua 
breakfast, by intimidation, and to force the Chinese la SiiS|iend 
their laws and regulations at our bidding, and to trade ^with us 
on our own tenns ; which is, of ail others, the very worst possil{Ie 
scheme to obtain them.* * • 

It would be well that those who recommend ships of war 
to proceed to Cliina, not for protection but aggression, were 
reminded that England has already a large catalogue of Uiitigs 
of this nature laid to her charge by foreiguers— for example^ the 
capture of the Danish tleet, and of the Spanish treasure-ships-*- 
though acts of stateriiecessity ; the seizing and detention of the Dutch 
merchant ships ; and, above all, the attack of the Turkish fleet, while 
quietly at anchor in the bay of Navarino — an act to which we will 
not venture to give a naine. But all these put together, even sup-» 
posing them to have been unjust and un warrantable, are not half 
so atrocious as would be the act of pillaging and destroying the 
towns and villages of the Chinese people, merely because they 
refuse to enter into any treaty of comiiSerce, alliance, or friendship 
with us, or to admit an indiscriminate intercbuise with ns or any 
other foreign state ; persuaded as they are, from the experience 
of ages, that to having kept their laws, their institutions, and 
their language wholly pure and unmijed, and systematically 
avoiding as much as possible any intercourse wdth foreigners, they 
owe life preservation of un empire, swarming with a population 
that sets all other nations at nought, unchanged for three thousand 
years ! Why, solemnly,* with what sliadow of right can we presume, 
because we happen to be the strongest, to dictate to such a nation 
in what manner and in what places they shall admit our ships, and 
to what extent they sliall carry on with us a trade, w hich is not of 
their seeking, but ours ? 

But the attempt to force them to admit us, however atrocious, 
w ould be futile. W^e may carry the violation of their unalterablo 
laws to a great extent ; — we may drive their man-of-w ar junks from 
the ocean ; — we may set tlte authorities at defiance, quairel w*illi 
them, and lay waste the coasts of the Yellow Sea with firO«and 

♦ Out Indian subjects will be mdVe likely to succeed in conquering China by the 
domorklizing efiect of opium than we should by force of arms. Thebt^rrible scenea 
described by M. Gutz^fi'are roost appalling. Mr. Marjoribanks says the palace of 
the Viceroy of Canton was burned down by the opium.pij>e of )iis secretary ; that 
the Umperor’s eldest son died from excessive indttlj^ce in the use of it, and that mil 
persons of wealth are addicted to it. To such • pitch%as the Aiu^glitig trade arvifeil 
thift one of the Viceroys recommended it should be legalized. * It U said thaj^ihn 
fimount paid for this deleterious drug is nearly four millions sterling a year, ilMip% 
irom Bengal. If once le^alited, the poppy, like tobacco, will be tmivetsaliy mhtlil 
V4ite4, all rankn will become enervated a^ reckless, and the western 
recently and ^rhaps StiB in a state of rebellion, will once more eopi^q^r .a^ over- 
come ChiiHU • e 
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the Chinese may not be able to make any^ at best btil 
a feeble, resistance, and be utterly unable to drive us away* Nay# 
we may force au illicit traffic to a considerable extent, because 
are told i\\^ people are with^ the . fred^traders and the smug** 
glers; and it is more than insinuated that %\\% people will always 
beat the government, c But these addledieaded poiiticiaris judge of 
the whole from a small part only : do they suppose, merely because 
the stiiuggiers, the fishermen, and the lowest rabble in China, who 
dwell on the coast, are sometimes able to intimidate the custom-^ 
house officers, and force an illegal traffic, as happens now and then 
on our own coasts — that the government of China has no other 
means left than that of opposing force to force ? do they imagine 
that the tea-trade will flourish in spile of the government? — Let 
not our free traders be led astray with any such notions. VVe ven- 
ture to assure them that a single imperial edict, launched front 
Pekin, would put an immediate stop to the supply ; nay, if that 
failed, to the cultivation of lea — would eradicate, if that were 
thought necessary, every tesT-plant in the empire* 

No, say the advocates for free-trade and smuggling, the govern- 
ment would never do that ; the influence of the tea-growers and 
the tea merchants, and the Canton authorities, and the imperial 
treasury, would combing to prevent this extremity ; besides, tea 
is in such general use in China, as to be almost a necessary of life* 
We have reason to believe that this is a bundle of mistakes ; if 
the government of the country and its institutions were trampled 
upon, and the danger imminent^ any local' influence would be of 
little avail ; and as to tea being a necessary of life, it is doubtful 
whether it be so considered iti China ; with us it may almost be 
called so, but the stuff that is generally used by the. common 
people of China can scarcely deserve the name of tea 5 * W'cak tea 
and dry rice,’ s^ys Mr. Davis in his evidence, is the tignrative ex- 
pression for power The tea which comes to Europe is grown 
and prepared specially for the European market ; and the increased 
cultivation has arisen from the increased demand for the article 
by foreigners , and by nSeans of foreign advances to enable the 
cultivators to extend the growth of«it. As therefore k w'ould 
mostly affect those who deal with foreigners* we have little doubt 
that state-necessity would appear, in the eyes of the Chinese, to 
justify this exterminating measure. The government rests its 
ibundation and p'eimaneSicy an the paternal care of ibe emperor 
and his mandarins; and in such k case as we are supposing, 
a simultaneous order would issue to supply the cultivators . of 
tea with rice from the public granaries, until the land bad been 
Mrned tOi other species of cuUute. At present the province of 
Folueii, especially along the barren coast, is supplied Avith 
1 from 
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fiotii Forhias^i and fed ttttiioUs is thfe govemtiDeiil to ofaitiifit 
adequate that ito duties aiNe levied on thd sidfis llmt bring 

it * and as tlie v^esteni side of Formosa is in k stote of iubdilioii) 
and harbours pirates and smugglers, this would bo an addiitottiii 
reason to transfer the culture of the staff of life to the tea\ii$triets* 
Anblher reason would have a powerful operation^ in the event of 
ottr attempts to force the trade on this coast. Hic people of 
Fokien were the last to acknowledge the present Tartar dynasty, 
and for a long lime were in a state of rebellion, niife no 
doubt, fresh in the recollection of the Chinese government, and, 
rather than risk a recurrence of commotion, it would not hesitate, 
in order to save tlie empire, to get rid of the temptation that drawls 
foreigners to that Coast, not only to trade, btit, by specious pre- 
tences, to seduce the people from their allegiance. China is, in 
truth, a poor country, iii which millions a»id tens of millions have 
little other food than rice and millet. These two are the great 
staples of food for the poor — rice, in fact, is to the Chinese wdiat 
potatoes are to the Irisli ; and we leatn from Oiitzlaff the mi.se- 
ruble expedients they are frequently put to* of adding n large 
quantity of water to swell their rice to a greater bulk, to till their 
stomachs and appease the feelings of hunger; they have not yet 
learned the practice of the Hottentot, who binds a tholjg of htdO 
tight round liis w'aist, squeezing it as thin as that of n young lady 
or a llussian soldier, iliee and millet then would be to the govern- 
ment a more acceptable species of culture than ten, in case of 
their getting rid of all foreign trade, which, in a financial point of 
view, as appears from the pailiaineiitary evidence, cannot be con- 
sidered of any importance, the whole of the duties paid to govern- 
meht not amounting to half a million steiling. 

We have reason to think that tea is not of very ancient use ill 
China as a beverage. The ancient classical book*^.# make no affu- 
sion to it. Silk, flax, and hemp are classical plants, but 
ton, tobacco, and tea are not. l^ere Trigault, tlie Jesuit, says the 
irse of tea is not of great antiquity, but he adds that they have no 
character to represent it, which is not trhe. The popular belief 
is, that \ea was first introduced iti Honan to cure the bad qua- 
lity and taste of the water. The earliest account we hat^e of it is 
in the relation of the two Mahonimedan travellers who visited 
China in the ninth century. These, after telling Us that 
* their usual drink ife a kind of Wine Inade Sf^ice,' menliob 
‘ a certain herb wdiich they drink with hot water, called 
{tcha, tea^) adding that ^ this drink cures all manner of di^fees.* 
ft w^as not therefore at that tknk a common beverage, fio that, 
howet^er, as it may, we ate inditied to think it is k titistakei4 
sufUpOse titat ibe Chinese are faitefomtely.attacbM^ to the mo of 

tea. 
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tea. That which is used for home consumption is of a very in- 
ferior description, made up sometimes into round balls, having all 
the appearance of a bull of tarred twine, sometimes in flat cakes, 
cemented together with a glutinous substance, and sometimes used 
in loose leaves that have been dried without any preparation ; they 
have besides the essence in small cakes, as bitter as wormwood. 
The leaves of the camellia sesanqua are also used as tea ; and we 
learn from the Abb^ Grozier, that in Shantung, and the northern 
provinces, tea is prepared from a kind of moss ; and he asks, if 
adulterated tea is common in China, how' can we flatter ourselves 
that we are not drinking the infusion of moss from the rocks of 
Mang-ing-hiea f 

At Canton no tricks of this kind can be played ; the Company 
had an experienced tea-taster, and if it happened, as it frequently 
did, that chests were received in London not conformable with 
the sample, they wx»re instantly replaced at Canton by the Hong 
mercliaut through whose hands they had passed. Let the free- 
traders, who may be rash Enough to visit the north-eastern coast, 
beware, if allowed tb trade at all, of what they may there receive ; 
there is no tea- taster there — no Hong merchant to rectify the 
consequences of mistake or design ; they will be completely at the 
mercy of the inferior Cljinese, who will not be very scrupulous in 
cheating a foreigner; and they must not expect that our government 
will embroil itself with that of China, because its traders may have 
been cheated, when engaged in an illicit and prohibited traflic. 
On every account they will find their advantage 'at Canton ; and 
it would be wise not to rush even thither from lingland in too 
great haste; the lirst year’s teas will probably be absorbed by ships 
fjom India, the Archipelago, Singapore, and New South Wales; 
besides it would be well to recollect that the East India Company’s 
teas will fill tli^naiket at home till the year 1837, and what private 
traders can compels witli them ? Our recommendation would be 
not to send a single ship till the spring of 1835 — even then very 
few —and at all events to keep to the port of Canton. 

\Ve regret, liowever, 'to sec that the printed account of the 
expedition, in the Amherst, along* die eastern coast of China, 
is calculated to encourage attempts to force such a trade on that 
coast, by lidding out examples of successful resistance to lawful 
authority, and in a thousand shapes inculcating the doctrine of 
stirring up the pchjde agkinst 4heir rulers. Such an example will 
be but too reSdily followed by some of the uncontrolled free- 
traders, For though Mr. laudsay admits, that, ' as a commer- 
cial speculation, the voyage must* be considered partially to have 
Jfailed,* and though the directors say, ' we think that your own 
admissions sufficiently prove the unsatisfactory result of the mis- 
sion,^ 
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sion,*^ aiKl ^ must lament tlie great want of jodgment and dis- 
cretion which has marked its origin and progress yeli the suc- 
cessful daring of this young man, and the German missionary who 
accomi^nied him — worthy of a^better cause*^wiil find its admirers 
and imitators, and may very probably involve us in a coHtsion with 
the Chinese. We admit, however, that itiii an extraordinary and 
interesting narrative, exhibiting, in a style beyond all our previous 
conceptions, the imbecility and utter helplessness of the authori* 
ties then existing ou the coast; their timidity on the appearance 
of a mere handful of strangers, in a small private vessel; their 
humijii^ring conduct to get rid of tliem ; and the totally impi'o* 
tected state of some of the largest towns, seaports, and navigable 
rivers of the Chinese. 

Mr. Lindsay’s instructions were drawn up by Mr. Maijori- 
banks ; ilje principal object was to ascertain how far the noriheni 
ports' of China might be gradually opened to British commerce ; 
which of them was most eligible, and to what extent the disposi^ " 
tion of the natives and the local governments would he favoura'bJe 
to it. He was cautioned to avoid being einSroiled in difierenccs 
with the Chinese, or giving oflence to their established institu* 
tions ; and to be careful not to give occasion for supposing that 
he was sent .on any special mission by t^ie Last India Company. 
Mr. Lindsay, accordingly, knowing that bis own name would be 
recogifized at Canton, converted his Chiistian name of Hugh 
Haniiltou, into that of lloo-hea-me, and represented his ship to 
have come from* Bengal, bound for Japan. 

‘ It is impossible,* say the directors, ‘ not to perceive that, even at 
this early fltage of the mission, Mr. Lindsay was led to adopt a line 
of conduct entirely opposed to that frank and ingenuous course, which 
we have m all times been anxious should mark our hearing towards 
the Chinese# It must strike you, upon reflection, Jliat should the 
facts, transpire, (and that they wdil, sooner or luttu'. we entertain little 
doubt,) it cannot fail to lower the character which the East India 
Company has hitherto maintained for honourable conduct towards the 
native government and authorities.* — Pevliameniary Papers — ^kip 
Amherst.^ 1S33. ^ . 

Marjoribahks had wrilteii a paper or small psm^ipblct, en- 
titled, ^ A Wef Account of the English Cbaracter,* •wbicli was 
translated into the Chinese language witli the view of haying it 
circulated through the empire ; it oftepursef laudatory of our-^ 
selves, and somewhat abusive of the government authoritipii of 
Cahtoiv, Mr. t)avis — (well-known as a Cliincse scholar pf ;J^ie 
first <;iass, a very able English writer),-r-who was.theij jedpnd 
in the comiuittee, had very properly recorded his opinion on the 
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impolicy and impropriety of such an use being made of the Chinese 
press, and objected to any such appeals to the Chinese. Having 
now succeeded to the chair, this highly intelligent and accomplished 
man gave to Mr. Lindsay, in accordance with his views, the strictest 
infunctiofls against tlie use of thaf paper on the coast, and even re- 
quired him to deliver jiip all the copies in his possession. Mi% 
Lindsay accordingly produced a wooden case, containing some 
hundred, which he declared to be all he had. Notwithstanding 
these injunctions, and his declaration^, he procured five hundred 
copies Vroni Dr. Morrison, professedly for distribution on the 
coasts of Corea and Japan, but some hundreds of which were 
actually distributed among the Chinese. On this discreditable 
liansaction, the Directors make sonic shrew^d remarks. 

‘ What, it may he asked, Avould he the course pursued by the Go- 
vernment of this country, were a Chinese vessel to arrive at a forhid- 
den port, laden with prohibited cargo, and, on finding opposition to its 
reception, that the commander was to distribute throughout the coast 
papers complaining of the eo^iduct of the government, and calculated 
to incite the people against their rulers I would it be tolerated for a 
moment ? Why then should w’c presume upon our powder and influence, 
and ac t so decidedly in defiance of all common usage towards the 
Chinese, whose commerce w’e have sought and wish to retain?’ — Par- 
liamentanj Papers — Ship Amherst, 1833. 

A very brief notice of the proceedings of the Amherst will suf- 
fice to show' the little probability, under present circumstances, 
of forcing a legitimate trade upon the Chinese, on ihiy part of the 
iiortheiu coast, but at the same liiiie the great piobability that 
attempts at .wingylitKj may succeed. At Amoy, in the province 
of Fokion, where once \\e had a factory, Mr. (iiili^lafr says, — 

‘ We show'ed nowhere so much submission, and were nowhere so 
ill-treated as in tliis port. Without remonstrance, w’e saw the people, 
who either camh^alongside the ship, or looked at her from a distance, 
dragged aNvay. 7'hey w’ere hamhooed on board the w’ar-junks, wdiich 
had anchored near us that w'e might hear their cries, and afterw'ards 
exj)oscd in the streets, wearing a coiigue with a label expressive of 
theiv great crime, that of Jiaving looked at the barbarian ship. These 
punishments w’ere not only meant to infrimiclate the people, \f‘lio were 
very eager# to have communication Avitli us,,»hut also to degrade the 
barbarians i^n the eyes of the public. On account of our tacit submis- 
sion, the mandarins >vere emboldened to surround our ship, and to 
point guns at us. ‘They ^4ould Jiave gone further if they had not ob- 
served that we cfiuld also make pre|>arations for defence in case of ag- 
gression. W^e how’ever remained passive, in order to ascertain the 
result of tacit submission / — Parliamentary Papers — Amhersfs Voyage^ 
1S33. 
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Amoy IS still a place of great trade, and several wealthy mer- 
chants reside there. Thej^ have nuiiicrons large junks that carry on 
an extensive traffic with the oriental archipelago, some of them said 
to carry not less than eight hundred tons : they go to Borneo, 
Macassar, Batavia, and the So’oloo Islantls, and inan^r of them 
stop at Singapore, to procure opium and ^British manufactures. 
The whole country around Amoy is one of the most barren in all 
China, and is fed cliietly from Formosa. Mr, Lindsay was told he 
must quit the port as speedily as possible ; that all supfdies would 
be given gratuitously ; and that his people were on no account to 
go on shore, or hold any communication with the inhabitants. Idiey 
insisted, however, on going into the town — did so — and were sur- 
rounded by great crowds, welcoming them with expressions of 
tenderness. The next day they found the ship surromuleil by 
war-vessels of every sort. Ttuas by these that the punishments 
mentioned by Mr. (iutzlaff were inllicted. JNlr. I^indsay, how- 
ever, succeeded by perseverance in obtaining an aiulience of the 
chief mandarins ot the place, but he vv*is not permitted to sit ddvvii 
in their presence. One of iht ni, who is sti4ed to l>e a Canton 
man, roundly declared that tlie plea of wanting provisions was 
merely a pietenee to veil some sinister purposes. 'This person 
seems to have lost his temper, for in* said to Mr. liindsay. ‘ I view 
your ship and } ourselves with equal contempt and anger and 
then turning to Mr. (LitzlalF, he said, ^ I know }ou to be a native 
of this district^ a traitor, merely serving barbarians in disguise.’ 
Mr. Lindsay bl*amcs Itimself for seeking an intcMvicwv witli the 
higher officers of government, without a distinct previous under- 
standing that he was to be tieated with due civility and courtesy; 
and thinks they had evidently lowered tliemsehes in tlic estima- 
tion of these officers, by standing in their presence. 

He is determined, liowever, to make ample aiii^nds in future 
for this submissive eondirct ; accordingly, at the next place they 
touched, which was the large city of Foo-lchu-foo, they pro- 
ceeded at once boldly up the river ; look [possession of one of the 
public offices ; declared to a mandarin, \Wio wanted to g(‘t rid of 
them, tlKit his conduct was, deceitful and disgraceful; that they 
W'ould stay and sleep in, the very hall where he w as, in d/.diance of 
him; spread the table, ^ and seated themselves round it in the 
centre of the astonished conclave of maiulai ins, who were evulently 
quite unprepared for such a measure,;’ Antiiersty [>. d‘3 ; ) and 

Mr. Lindsay draws his conclusion from this adventftie, that, when 
a resolute determination is evinced of carrying your point at all 
risks, it will be conceded with apparent readiness.’ He next pays 
a visit to the vice-admiral, Chin, on board his junk, w ho w'as very 
civil, and told him he should have all his wants supplied. * Many* 
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thanks to your excellency,’ replied I/but 1 decline your kind offer; 
I have now come for the purpose of stating that I wish for free in- 
tercourse with the people; and if any impediment is offered to it, 1 
shall enter the port with this evening’s tide.’ (p. 35.) The admiral, 
we are told, looked astonished, aiio w'ell he might. The admiral’s 
ship happened to get, foul of the Amherst, and Mr. Lindsay sent 
four men to cut her cable. ^ On seeing them come on deck, the 
Chinese crew, in number forty or fifty, were seized with such a 
panic, that one simultaneous rush was made forward : some ran 
below, some over the bows, several went head-foremost into the 
water, and our party of four were left in possession of the junk. 
The only person to be seen on deck was the admiral and his per- 
sonal servant, both of w hom seemed in the greatest state of alarm. 
Mr. Simpson now quietly cut the cable as directed, and returned 
on board.’ — p. 36. 

The result of this haughty conduct must be peculiarly gratifying 
to Mr. Lindsay. The poor admiral and two other naval officers 
wire degraded and dismisted for suffering the Amherst to enter 
the river. A few ckys afterwards the unfoituuatc admiral writes 
to Mr. Lindsay, in terms which, we think, must have touched his 
heart : — e. g. 

‘ In consequence of ) 60 ur precious ship having come hither and 
anchored here for many days, his excellency the viceroy has reported 
it to the emperor, and is about to deprive us of our rank, lionour, and 
fortune. This, however, is because my destiny fated it to be thus. 
How dare I harbour resentment? My elder brother did not kno\v that 
by coming here iu your precious ship you would implicate our honour. 
I feel neither anger nor resentment towards you, my elder brother. 
If I have succeeded in inducing you to make allowances for the cii- 
cumstances, and to feel a mutual regard for me, then will you comply 
with my earnest request to set sail and depart; thus we shall be freed 
from heavy gizht. Communicating this, w’e pray for your prosperity, 
and wish tliat all in your ship may enjoy health.’ — Partiarnentan/ 
Papers — Ship Arnlierst^ lb 33. 

Nay, he even paid a vjsit to Mr. Lindsay, on board the Amherst, 
ana remained iu conversation aii4 looking round the sjiip three 
hours; and wdieii Mr. Lindsay presented him with a portion of 
camlet, *this Chinese gentleman politely, but firmly, declined 
receiving it, saying * 1 came here to pay you a friendly visit, not 
to seek presents.? tr ,, 

Mr. Lindsaiy’s next visit was to Ning-po, in the bay of Chusan, 
where we had formerly been permitted to trade, and which is^ un- 
* questionably, the best port on the coast for a general communication 
through Hang-chew-foo with every part of the empire where teas 
Vend ^ilks are produced, Here he was hiudly and hospitably 
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received, and surrounded with inferior mandarirta, rh^r^hantii, ai|d 
shopkeepers, whose questions and curiosity, w^e are told, M^efe 
without end. ^ Every one entreated for a copy bf thb patiiphlet 
on England, the fame of w^hich spread like wildfire.’ The people 
were, nevertheless, very uneasy, and particularly requested he 
would move his ship a little farther out ; btit as Mr. Drummond 
(now Lord Strathallan) had told Captain Krusenstern ^ never to 
ask, but act, and afterwards excuse yourself,' Mr. Lindsay re- 
solved to follow' this advice, and to act in direct opposition to 
their request. The chief mandarins, however, had been informed 
that there w^as ‘ a barbarian ship sauntering over the surface of the 
ocean, wdiich creeps in like a rat,’ and that she W'as to be traced, 
pursued, and expelled ; nor were they idle. 

Mr. Lindsay, after being completely bamboozled by an inferior 
mandarin of the name of Ma, and finding that there was little 
hope of any trade here, seems to have made up his mind to depart, 
especially when this man told him that the people had every reason^ 
to think it w'as not for trade they had Pome there, but to get infor- 
mation. Lindsay repelled these illiberal suspicions, when Ma 
said, will explain it to you. We are afraid of you; you are 
too clever for us ; your boats go in all directions you .sound, 
you make charts, and in a week know tfce whole place as well as 
we do. Some Coreans were wTecked here last ^ear; they were 
under no restraint, — they were allowed to go everywhere. We do 
not fear them*;, they are stupid ; they hole at things, but observe 
nothing.’ 71iis man, \ve must say, was not stupid. 

The feeling of their being spies had become so strong, and par- 
ticularly after the Amherst entered the river, that a large military 
force w'as encamped outside the city walls, and ten additional W'ar- 
junks joined the squadron. Again Mr. Lindsay was entreated 
civilly to leave the place, instead of which the jnaster insulted 
the admiral in his boat, which Mr, Lindsay admits, * was not 
strictly Justifiable,' though he thinks it ‘'excusable,* because the 
Chinese w^ere * absurd.’ The cunning Ma, however, anxious to 
get them peaceably away, made use of ery persuasive argui^ieiit 
to induce Mr. Lindsay to* receive supplies gratuitously, and to 
take in addition bOO dollars as a compensation for tbeir delay. 
This, of course, w'as rejected ; but finding he could drive no trade 
here, he left Ning-po, and standing to the northward, entered the 
port of Shang-hae, in the province of Kftng-nafl. Here they were 
met at the mouth of the river, and told they could^not be allowed 
to go up to the city ; but they had business, they said, and Would 
go ; and go they did, and entereS boldly the city gales. They asked^ 
for the taou^tae*s office, when a young man told thCild the taou- 
tae was gone down to the port to meet them. The following is 

the 
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\he very acme of insolence, and fiirnislies an admirable illustration 
how far the advocates of resistance may be expected to carry their 
doctrine into practical effect : — 

/ Not j)lacing much credit in thisdnformation, I continued my course, 
the ])eople readily pointing out the way, and arrived at the taou-tae’s 
ofHce, wJiich is an extensive building. As we approached, the lictors 
hastily tried to slmt the doors, and we were only just in time to pre* 
vent it, and pushing them back, entered the. outer court of tlie office. 
Here v^e found numerous low police people, but no decent persons, 
and the three doors leading to the interior were shut and l>arred as we 
entered. After waiting a few minutes, and repeatedly knocking at 
the door, seeing no symptoms of their being opened, Mr. Simpson 
and Mr. Stephens settled the point by two vigorous charges at the 
centre gates with their shoulders, which sliook them off their hinges, 
and brought tliem down with a great clatter, and we made our 
entrance into tlie great hall of justice, at the further extremity of 
which was the state-chair and table of tlie taou-tae. Here were nu- 
merous official assistants, who seeing us thus unexpectedly among 
them, forgot totally our unceremonious mode of obtaining entrance, 
and received us witfi fj;reat politeness, inviting us to sit down and 
take tea and })ipes / — Parliamcntanj Paper's — Ship Amherst^ 18^13. 

Tlui Chc-liieii on entering upbraided them in an angry tone, 
saying, ‘ You cannot trade here, you must go to Canton.’ * The 
Clie-liien now sat down, and I instantly seated myself oppQsite to 
liim ; on which lie again rose, and casting an angry glance at me, 
strode out of the room without vouclisafi^ng a word.’ Hut evtui 
this officer, we are told, was polite and obsequious the following 
day. We are only surprised he did not seize and send them all to 
j)rison ; but his yielding seems to strengthen Mr. Lindsay in his 
favourite doctiine of the benefit of resistance: — ‘ Compliance/ he 
says, ‘ begets insolence ; opposition and defiance produce civility 
and friendly pitJfessions.^ 

The great misfortune is, that the effect of their contempt and 
insolence falls on the heads of those who are disposed to bear with 
it. We have seen the result of it in the degradation of three 
officers, at Foo-choo-foo ; here, too, their conduct w,as most 
severely visited on the innocent, as' Mr. Lindsay thus informs 
ns : — * .. 

* In the course we bad witnessed a curious instance of the severity 
of military discipline in China. A mandarin, whose cap with a gold 
button was bori^p before him, was marched about in procession be- 
tween two executioners blindfolded, with a small flag on a short 
bamboo, pierced through each of his ears ; before him was a man 
bearing a placard with this inscription : — By orders of the general 
qf Soo and Sung ; for a breach of military discipline his ears are pierced 
ns a warning to the multitude.” After being paraded along the bank 
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he was taken round the different war-junks, and then on hoard the 
admirars vessel. We subsequently heard tlmt his offence was having 
allowed our Boat to pass the fort Avithout reporting it / — Parliament 
tary Papers — Ship Amherst^ 1833. 

But we must stop in our notice of this singularly curictus narra- 
tive, of which no adequate idea can be forijied from the few ex- 
tracts within which we are constrained to confine ourselves. Wc 
are only afraid that the impunity which attended this rash oppo- 
sition to the Chinese authorities, and the bullying tone assumed 
towards them, together with the principles which the report incul- 
cates, may induce the free-traders to follow the example, and bring 
our government into collision with that of China, or cause the 
latter to stop the whole of our trade with that country. What, for 
instance, coming from such authority, can offer a greater incite- 
ment to speculatois than the following passage : — 

‘ I therefore believe/ says Lindsay, ‘ tlmt oven in opposition to the 
expressed permission and authority of the C^hinese government, 
sort of forced trade, both in opiiiin ai^l all descriptions of llritish 
manufactures, similar in many respects to tlie'^rade which was car- 
ried on between England and the Spanisli colonics before their indo«* 
pendence, may be established and inaiataincd at Fuh-chow-foo/ — 
Ship Amherst^ p. 4.^. 

Since the return of Mr. Lindsay, repealed edicts from Pekin 
have been sent dowm to Canton, directing the authorities there to 
prevent, — what they have not the pow’cr to do, — all foreign ships 
from appearing on aify part of the northern coast, and that all 
foreign trade sliall be strictly confined to the port of Canton. That, 
in consequence of this ill-judged voyage, they have strcngllicnod 
all the vulnerable parts of llie coast, there can be no doubt ; and it 
is equally certain that, if any f)f our vessels should go tlicre, we 
shall, on the first opening of the trade, find ourj^ives embroiled 
with the Chinese government, and that even C»inU>ii may be closed 
against ns. We iheieforc warn, again and again, the free-traders 
from proceeding up the eastern coast ; and not to sufi'er llieiuselves 
to be led astray by the false notion of Chinese corruption and im- 
becility. Because some of the inferior officers not only encou- 
rage or wink at acts, of smuggling, but will also ^themselves 
smuggle, it is broadly asserted that all the ofiicers of'governmeut-. 
are corrupt. Those wdio thus accuse the Chinese officers may 
perhaps not have heard of the caw iage^ of a ^A>rd Chief Justice 
of the Court of King^s Bench having been seized on the king’s 
highway for being stuffed wdth smuggled goods ; they may not 
yet have learnt that there are Certain places in London, to which 
fashionable ladies resort in crowds, to purchase smuggled goods ; 
yet these things might, with apparently equal justice, induce llm 
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Chinese to consider all the English authorities and nobles as 
fraudulent and corrupt. And as to the imbecility of the Chinese— 
with what face can we stigmatize their ‘rulers' aS ‘exhibited 
in all their weakness, presumption, and corruption,' be^se 
ihhy have not been found to p&ssess virtue and energy enough 
effectually to put dowji an abominable traffic, Vvhich we do not 
in the least scruple to carry on from India to their own shores ? 
But let not our traders rely too much on Chinese imbecility. 
From Mr. Lindsay's narrative they certainly would appear to 
be weak and helpless ; they are a peaceable people, — their for- 
bearance may be misconstrued into pusillanimify. Mr, Maijori* 
banks himself informs us, in speaking of the opium trade at 
Linting, that the ships ‘ are occasionally caught ofl’ their guard 
and the opium seized,* that conflicts have taken place between 
the Linting smugglers and Chinese vessels, when natives have been 
killed.' After reading of these seizures, conflicts, and losses of lives, 
we hesitate to subscribe to his assertion, ‘ that the imbecile govern- 
ment of China has no power,* and that ‘ their system is perfectly and 
thoroughly contemptible.' — {Letter, p. 20.) We cannot condemn 
too strongly the recommendation of sending ships of war, not to 
protect but to force our commerce; Me may play the same game 
over again that Sir Murray Maxwell did, and drive the troops out 
of the fort of the Bocca **rigris ; we may sink and destroy every 
floating craft between it and Canton, but these measures will not 
compel them to bring down their teas, — they appear more likely 
to have just the contrary eft’ect. In short, it is our decided opinion 
that nothing will do but to act in a spirit of conciliation, and not 
to infringe their laws and regulations, in which they always have 
been and always will be averse from making any change. Innova- 
tion is not always improvement, even in nations that have made 
the highest advances in civilization — but with the Chinese, stare 
super vias antiquas^xs the rule of conduct, and might be adopted 
as the national motto. 

In this view of the subject w^e may assure ourselves that, what- 
ever our anti-monopolisUi may wish to the contrary, the whole 
trade will be more strictly than ever jn the liands of the Hong 
merchants, and exclusively in their hands ; the ‘ outside merchants,' 
hitherto toferated, will no longer be allowed to carry on an inferior 
traffic* The Chinese authorities will look to the Hong merchants 
for becoming secinrity for fhe pjiyment of the port dues, and for the 
good conduct <rf the crews of every ship resorting to Wbampp. 
We are far from contending that this, or any restriction upon the 
freedom of trade, is a good thing per se, and under ordinary cir- 
cumstances ; but, as Mr. Marjoiibanks says, ‘we must take the 
Chinese as we fiud them:’ and seeing the great and incurable con- 
trariety 
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trariety of habits and usages between Europeans atid Chinese, and 
their restrictions on free intercourse, which we are conVinc^ nothing 
short of mititary conquest could compel the latter to abandoiiy we 
docwiiceive that the interposition of a body of men, invested With 
the exclusive management of thaf intercourse, sufficiently tiumerdus 
to ensure adequate competition, and few q^oiigh to render them 
individually responsible and worthy of conlidence, is a very useful 
contrivance, and, in fact, the only one by which a legitimate trade 
can be safely and peaceably carried on for any time between the 
parties. Whereas, indiscriminate trade with the natives of China, 
without access to native tribunals, or the power of stirring for any 
object a mile from the spot where our goods are landed, appears 
to be an absurdity. Free trade in that sense requires free inter- 
course, which can only be obtained, if at all, by a recurrence to 
force, and we had much better, as Mr, Marjoribanks himself says, 
be content ‘ to take China as wc lind it’ 

How far responsible men may be found willing to undertake^ 
the situation of Hong merchants, which must very frequently ’in- 
volve them in trouble, is another part of the'^question ; there will 
no longer be an established factory which could always, and fre- 
quently did, when not itself involved in disputes with the govern- 
ment, throw its protecting shield over them, and exonerate them 
from blame, by preserving order among the crews of the East 
India 'Company’s ships. This brings us to the consideration of a 
very material point. What is now to be the substitute for the 
president and select committee of supercargoes at Canton ? 

The act authorises the appointment of certain superintendents, 
with such powers as the king may confer upon them. The question 
is, in vyhat light will they be regarded by the Chinese authorities ? 
and what will those powers be ? Mr, Marjoribanks has answered 
the first point to the President of the Boar d of Co^itrol : — 

* The changes which have been now made in appointing king’s 
instead of Company’s representatives to C’anton wdll, as far as the 
Chinese government are concerned, be regarded by them with 
assumed indifference. But you must iiot>expect, that your siiperin- 
tendentss under present circtgnstances, will be received with any more 
regard or attention than those previously appointed by the East India 
Company. A proclamation will be issued by the viceroy *of Canton,^ 
saying, that “ these barbarian foreigners, ever prone to change, have 
altered their system; that the Company is ^ead, apd that king’s con- 
suls , are hereafter to be the responsible persons in jChina ; that the 
celestial empire regards such changes with indifference, but that the, 
uewly-appointed foreign devils must tremblingly obey its immutable 
law^,’’ These are the terms an*d conditions on which your king^s 
representatives now go to China.’ — Letter^ 05. > 

The viceroy of Canton, being a gentleman, will not c|ea] with 
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s^ch opprobrious and uncalled-for epithets as ^ barbarians * and 
^ devils ;* expressions never used in such a sense, and the 
imputation of which tends only to create iinjust^ and utterly un- 
founded, prejudices against the high officers of the Chinese 
governme^it. But, passing over such nonsense, we will now 
state our notion of what will happen on the first opening of the 
trade to Canton. VVe shall suppose a king’s superintendent or 
commissioner to be sent out from England to act on his own in- 
dividual responsibility, which is always better than a divided one. 
He will go probably in a ship of war to save his dignity, which the 

* Mr. Marjoribanks has certainly the anthority (jf Dr. Morrison for rendering the 
character JC by ‘ barbarian,' — but, though a prolbiiiid Chinese scholar, the doctor is 
not always happy in his translation of epithets. TJie nearest signification of this cha- 
racter is that of ‘ foreigmr,’ and as the Chinese consider 'themselves the most en- 
lightened nation in the world, ‘foreigner’ with them must he synonymous with 
* persons less civilized than themselves but not, therefore, barbarians. Are not we 
ourselves pretty much in the same condition ? Do not thousands of our countrymen 
'Consider a foreigner as infeiior to themselves? Dr. Johnson tells us that the word 
‘ balbariaii ’ signified, at first, oiily 4 ‘ foreign,* or ‘foreigner.’ Why, then, suppose 
that the Chinese mean anything else ? Mr. Lindsay has, in fact, ascertained tJiat 
they do not. lie accused ine mandarins of Foo-clioo-fi)o of using the word A’, ‘ bar- 
barian,* as ‘ail insult;’ this they firmly denied, saying, that the word was merely 
C([uivalent to ^ foreigner,’ and that there was nothing offensive, nor meant to be, in 
the use of the term ; and Lindsay admits that ‘ some distinguished Chinese scholars 
have hesitated in their opinion, y'het her the term could justly he objected to by us.* 
The same explanation piecisely was given to him at Nmg-po and Shang-hac, and ho 
was told that if he did not like A, he should he styled ytten, as both implied the same 
thing — ‘ foreigner.’ This was, iiudoiihtedly, a gieat concession to persons whose 
outrageous conduct might fairly have entitled them to the n orst sefise of the disputed 
term. The truth is, that Dr. M<)rnson has hut recently ‘adopted tKe word ‘ barbarian * 
— in all his early translations he lendered it ‘ foreigner.* 

Oh, but, says Mr. Marjoiihanks, there are jieopie who maintain that, ‘ as we have 
for a long term of years been culled at Constuntinople, we may as well continue to 
he called devi/s at Canton and Pekin.* — (p. 4.) lie is here again at fault : quei signifies 
spirits, or demons ; and as they have holh good and evil demons, it is probable enough 
that they may appl) the latter to ns; hut who are they who make use of the exjiression 
fan-quci — foreign ^irits — or devils, if it so please the late chairman of the select com- 
mittee.^ iNot the viceroyr of Canton, but the very rabble of that place; we doubt if 
the expression is even known at Pekin. A Chinese gentleman would never think of 
applying it in 8])eaking or writing. In Canton, it is just as in a French sea-port town, 
where, though the decent jiart ot the inhabitants sometimes greet an Englishman 
with mi iord Anglais^ he may almost sure of being styled by the rabble and boys 
gad^davi. The Chinese call Irish linen ftin-qt^ei'^oi) ; but no one would think of ren- 
dering it /oreign^deviMiaper. 

The third and last supposed opprobrious epithet bestowed on Englishmen in China 
^ is Hnng»mou»ym — red-hri.stled man, — originally, no doubt, given to some red-headed, 
stiff’, harshdiaired Dane or Scotchman ; but the use of this term means nothing offen- 
sive. The first mandarins at !JJekin would frequently ask the gentlemen of Lord 
Macartney’s embassy Hung-mou^yin SAi-e j'ou an Kiiglishraan ? How many words 
are made use of by ms, even by ladies, in fannliar conversetion, the literal meaning of 
which, if adverted to, would raise a blush ? It should be observed, that, either through 
{Sonceit, or, what is more probable, a defect in,the organs of speech, the Chinese always 
employ their own words to express foreign proper names; and no wonder, when, tor 
mstance, if required to pronounce the word Engliuhman^ it would be 
and the monoHyllable ‘ strength ’ would be extended by a Chinese to five syllables, — 
something like 
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Chinese will not care one farthing about, and do not in the least 
understand; she will proceed up to Wliampo, her arrival will be 
announced, and the king's representative will demand an intei'view' 
of the viceroy to deliver his (V'edentials* The viceroy, in the 
first place, will order the ship immediately to leave the river, and 
the superintendent may be told that, whatever he may have to 
deliver, must come through the Hong merchants. His dignity will, 
probably, be olfeiided, and a remonstrance made, accompanied 
by a demand to present his credentials in person. This will be 
as peremptorily refused, — perhaps Chinese courtesy may go so 
far as to allow the' king’s representative to wait an hour at tlie city 
gate, and then hand his credentials over to one of the viceroy’s 
runners ; a long, and perhaps an angry correspondence will ensue, 
but the Chinese will not give way. j\s a last resource, he may, 
perhaps, be driven to invite the ca})tain of the ship of war to 
bring up a paity of seamen, and then all trade will be forthwith 
suspended. 

Something of this kind will proljubly happen, unless the 
Chinese are previously prevailed on, by m'gociation, to concede 
the point of a personal interview, which we do not think they wdll 
do; in what a lameiitahlc situation, then, will a king’s represen- 
tative he placed, a stranger to the ciisPims and the language of 
the people, and appealed to on all sides by the disappointed and 
dissatisfied free-traders? What, then, it may be asked, would 
we recommend? Why, simply this, — and we speak under a firm 
conviction of its being the only resource left us for preserving the 
trade to China — we understand there are two genlleiuen belong- 
ing to the late factory who are not in any way implicated in the 
violent proceedings we have adverted to, — Mr. Plowdeii, who 
so highly disapproved of and remonstrated in the Baymis’ affair, 
that he resigned the chair in disgust; and Mr. IWvis, wlio pro- 
tested against the expedition and the paniphfet of Mr, Marjori- 
banks. These two gentlemen are well acfiuainled with the 
customs, and die latter with the language, of China ; a perfect 
confidence e.xists between them and the llong merchants, through 
whose medium the views** of his majesty’s government might, 
as usual, be conveyed to the authorities of that port, l/^still theie, 
we should say let them be constituted consul and vice-consul, 
with Dr. Morrison as interpreter, and the diange would thus 
be brought into operation as if fio cfiange ha^ taken place ; 
the alarm and jealoifsy at the first rush of free-traders might be 
explained or prevented, and thjngs would go on as usual, giving 
time at home maturely to consider of ulterior measures, after 
ascertaining the feelings of the Chinese. M e entertain a morU 
certainty dhat the success of the new measure, in so far as Canton 
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is concerned, will nuiinly depend on the first impression made on 
the Chinese authorities ; and we are quite sure the geutjemen of the 
factory whom w'e have mentioned, are the persons, of all others, to 
make that impression a favourable one. 

What then, say the ultra-liberal free-traders, would you con- 
tinue the system on which the East India Company have carried 
on their commercial concerns? We say, without hesitation, yes; 
you may have succeeded in destroying our monopoly, but you 
w ill not succeed in putting an end to the Chinese monopoly ; the 
contest will now be free- trade against monopoly, and the former 
will undoubtedly find its advantage, and sufi’eruio loss, in giving 
w^ay. Mr. Canning did not hesitate to avow, that though mono- 
polies were objectionable, the East India Company’s monopoly 
in the China trade w^as an exception, and might be defended. 
He w^arned the people of Liverpool not to expect that the trade 
at large would get all that the Company w'ould lose by the new 
' ’’charter. That it w as w^ell conducted by them w ill be made evident, 
as soon as the free-trade teal; are brought into the market — inferior 
in quality and liighet in price than those now in use. Certain 
northern Seers, w ho call themselves political economists, have told 
us that prices wdll ahvays be regulated by supply and demand. 
How then has it happened that, though the annual demand for 
tea has rapidly increased from twenty to thirty millions of pounds 
—the utmost difficulty of procuring the required supply ^being 
not only certain but admitted — how% we ask, h^s it happened 
that the prices have remained the same*^? And how has this 
anomaly, if it be one, been brought about ? Wliy, by advances 
made to the Hong merchants, and by them to the poor tea-growlers, 
to enable them to increase their plantations to meet this increased 
deu[3wnd. But if there should be a scarcity now in the market, 
will Mr. Higginson of Hull, or Mr. Wiggins of Whitehaven, 
or Mr. Maegregor^f Glasgow^, supply the necessary funds in ad- 
vance ? or will tlie Hong merchants, on the faith of their reap- 
pearance the following year, prevail on the native tea-merchants 
to make those advances?— We say, decidedly not. 

In every point of view^, then, w'e Conceive the wisest policy will 
be that o<t’ placing the interests of this eountry at large in the 
* ‘hands of those who have managed things so well for their late em- 
ployee. There may have been, now and then, a wrong-headed 
person, as w'e have seen, ^ at tile head of the factory ; but take the 
servants of theLJompany for a long series of' years, and it will be 
found that their conduct has been most exemplary, and their 
management, frequently under considerable difficulties, skilful 
gad discreet. Even Mr. Marjoribanks admits, in despite of him- 
self and of bis arguments offaimt the exclusive privileges of the 
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East India Company, tliat they alone among foreigners in Cliiivt , 
have abstained from acts admitted to be at variance with strict 
principle ; that ^ for the last ten years no foreign merchants, 
except the East India Coinpani^, have traded in conformity wjth 
Ciiinese proclamations ; * and though he thinks^ that ‘ all acts of 
subserviency, which have proved injuriousb to our national cha- 
racter, have invariably proved detrimental to our commercial in- 
terests,’ yet he proxies; that, even if acts of subjserviency may oc- 
casionally have been committed, our commercial interests, so 
far from suffering by them, have continued to flourish and increase ; 
and no one know» better than he does, that acts of a contrary 
tendency have sometimes endangered tlie continuance of tlie trade* 

Mr. Marjoribanks ably describes the ‘ odious illicit traffic’ in 
opium, now carrying on at Linting, and observes, 

‘ I know no reason whatever why a similar trade should not be car- 
ried on with other parts of the empire. Jt might involve a very deli- 
cate question as one of international convention, but the Chinese 
vernment proudly and haughtily disdaifts entering into' any treaties 
with you whatever. It must take the consequeifces.’ 

Now, we think that one place is quite enough for an ^odious 
and illicit traffic ’ to be carried on; and as to ‘ consequences,’ one 
of the lirst of these was, the expedition of Mr. Lindsay up the 
China seas. We are, ready to admit, tliat the ‘ delicate trust com- 
mitted to Mr. Lindsay’ w'as very ably (though, us we have seen, 
not very disci^etly) fulfilled ; but we must, nevertheless, and we 
do so wdih some rogibt, cordially concur in the lesson read to 
him and the promoter of the voyage by the Coint of Directors. 

But what other ‘ consequences,’ we would ask, will follow a 
lenewal of such attempts? This is the main question, and Mr, 
Marjoiibanks, who originated the e.xpeditioii, and of course eulo- 
gizes it, has answered it in the following special win ning given to 
Mr. Grant: — ‘ You must expect, however, Ji>e fore long, to hear 
of collision with the natives, or seizures of British subjects^ and be 
prepared to deal with them accordingly.’ This is alarming enough, 
and no less true than alarming. Mr. Marjoribanks foretels.that 
one of the immediate consequences of a free- trade will be, a ‘ sei- 
zure of the persons of British subjects’ — that is to say, that outrages 
of all others the most intolerable — such as the firm and dignihedr ' 
though at the same time moderate, just, and conciliatory policy 
of the Company’s servants has, for* the ^ast lifi^' veais, invariably 
averted — will be anAmg thej^r«< of the new griei^iuces which hU 
majesty’s representative must have to deal with on his arrival in 
China. 

This is certainly a gloomy prospect. It will .signify little wlnyt 
powers or instructions may be given to the King’s representative — 
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personal violence is an outrage to which no British commercial com* 
munity can or ought to submit. From the moment that our viola- 
tion of the Chinese law is of such a nature, as to drive the Chinese 
government to the extreme measure of seizing the persons of the 
offending*partie.s, the die is cast,* and w^e fear that hostilities will 
become inevitable. The last instance of the kind that occurred 
was in the year 17^4, when one of the supercargoes of a private 
ship was seized to,answer for a homicide, and subsequently, after a 
great deal of blustering and preparation^for commencing hostilities, 
was redeemetl by the surrender of another individual equally 
innocent, though of a humbler station. MucJi as we regret the 
probability of a rupture with the Chinese, we fervently hope w'e 
may never see it averted by such another disgraceful compro- 
mise, which has only for its parallel one made by the Americans 
a very few years ago, when an innocent Italian \vas given up to be 
strangled, to save the life, it has never been denied, of a guilty 
"^»st\nierican. 

We have* not much apprehension, however, that things will be 
brought to this exfremity, provided the trade be restricted to 
Canton, and under the eye of the King’s representative, the choice 
of whom, if one is to be sent from home, cannot be too w^ell con- 
sidered ] he should unit^ dignity of manner with hrniness of cha- 
racter ; considerable ability with great activity ; patience w illi 
perseverance ; lie should be a man not easily to be rufiied by 
the impoilunilies of the traders on the one hand, — or tlie seeming 
indignities ])ut upon him by the Chinese bn the other — in short, 
he must keep his temper. And with regard to the owners of 
ships that may liave been intended for the eastern sea of China, 
we would most earnestly warn , them, if they value their own 
property and the lives of the crews, to confine their specula- 
tions to Canton, at least in the first outset ; for, if they should come 
ill collision, as they «most assuredly will, with the constituted autho- 
rities, when at a distance from that port, the consequence will be 
that ‘ British subjects wall be seized.’ It is easy to say, send 
meu-of-war for their protection, — to encourage them, we suppose, 
in smuggling transactions, and otlie.wise acting in violation of 
the laws and regulations of the country, or else to commit hos- 
“"tilities ; one or other the King’s ship so sent must do. Is China, 
then, we would again ask, because she refuses to enter into 
commercial intercourse \Utli foreigners, to be put w ithout the pale 
of internalioiiaf law? There was a time, when it w'as a boast 
in the naval service, ‘ that a British ship-of-war carried with 
her the British laws wherever she went;’ — this doctrine, how- 
Ijver,’ received its death-blow by the luminous exposition of that 
highly ^‘distinguished civilian Sir William Scott, who, by the 
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argument, showed that a ship-of-war, and all 
events V*P® and their crews, were amenable to the laws of the 
Still whose territories they might happen to be. 

with, ^^luJ'joribanks tells Mr. Grant that it ought to be among 
tioned objects to remove that** deep and distrustful Jlppreheu- 
cate 'vhich our rapid and extraordinary aggrandizement in India 
* icreatcd. We are inclined to think that his maii-of-war system 
i\,^uld tend rather to confirm and verify all those ^ distrustful appre- 
hensions,’ and convince tb^ Chinese government* that the crisis was 
arrived, and that it must either drive us out, or perish. Weak, we 
grant, the Chinese military force may be ; yet when we recollect 
that the little armament sent from India to occupy Macao in 
1808, for a few months, was stated to have cost our country five 
hundred thousand pounds, wc must say we do not consider the 
experiment of endeavouring to diriafe a commercial treaty to 
the Chinese, at the point of the sword, or the innz/les of our great 
guns, to be a very wise one, even in a linancial point of viewi" 
The East India Company, through their servants, Inne hitherto, 
and for a long period, (Uirried on a most adv-imUageous and pros- 
perous trade with China, in spile of all the restrictions eomplained 
of ; and, with proper inanageinenl, even under increased difiicul- 
ties, it is to be hoped we may still continue to do so. 

Theie is one point, however, on which wc confess we entertain 
very cpnsiderable apprehensions. It somehow or other very fre- 
quently occurs^ that Chinese men, and women too, are unfortu- 
nately killed, by acckieiit of course, either by shooting parties, 
running down boats, or in a scuflle with our seamen ; and in the 
last case, it is likely now to happen more frequently than before, 
from the circumstance of the want of that lestiaint, which was put 
upon the crews of the regular China .shi})s, \>ho were not permitted 
to go up to Canton; wheieas it will bedifiicnil, W(,\*aj>preheiid, to 
prevent the men of the fiee-trading vcssi ls fr^^m demanding and 
obtaining that indulgence, unless indeed the King’s representative 
should be vested with aulhoiity to refuse it ; but then, authority 
without the power to enforce it will be but of little avail ; liere^ in- 
deed, as, Mr. Marjoribanks lays, we must take the consequences. 

If we were asked in what manner we would propose to strengthen 
the hands of the King’s representative, we confess our inability*^' 
to give a satisfactory answer ; one great hold on tlie free-traders, 
however, w^ould be that of investing hiu with |)o\ver to demand 
the ship’s papers, to^hc lodged with him as secuiily for the good 
conduct of the master and crew, during Uieir slay in port. 

We have alluded to the case v^iere au innocent man was given up 
fifty years ago. The company’s servants, with the aid of the Hong, 
merchants, have since that time escaped a similar disgrace, though 
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similar events have occurred ; and as the Chinese are ple'ojjit com* 
consider homicide on the part of a foreigner, however accbur viola- 
as murder, any contrivance to save the life of the uiiinje Chinese 
offender, and to prevent the English residents from being of the 
into collision with the Chinese authorities, and perhaps seisrojes will 
been, and may be, loojced upon as excusable. \uried 

The following case will explain our meaning. In the 
1820, a Chinese was accidentally shot by an officer belonging 
one of the conipany^s ships. The Chinese government demandefl 
the life of the individual, and in the mean time suspended the trade. 
The committee refused to surrender him. It liappened that, on 
the same day on which the Chinese was found killed, a butcher 
belonging to one of tlie company’s ships committed suicide ; 
the Hong merchants heard of the circumstance, and hinted to the 
authorities what a very extraordinary thing it was that this suicide 
should have immediately followed the murder of the Chinese. 
The Hong merchants were interested that no collision should tak^ 
place between the Chinese authorities and the servants of the 
company, and ihese'vwcre equally anxious to avoid it. The cir- 
cumstance, therefore, when mentioned to the Chinese officers of 
government was eagerly seized by them : a deputation of man- 
darins was sent down to the company's ship; they took the evi- 
dence of one or two sailors, who admitted it was very extraordi- 
nary that the butcher should have put an end to himself llm same 
day on which the Chinese was murdered ; the ex,amining man- 
darins reported that the butcher was the nwirderer‘, and thus were • 
Chinese law and Chinese justice satisfied. i\t another lime, the 
lieutenant of the Topaze frigate, in firing a ball into the village 
of Lintin, in order to disperse, a crowd of Chinese who had 
attacked some of our seamen, killed one native and wounded 
another, i\fter a long discussion and percinptoiy refusal to give 
up Lieutenant Hamilton, Captain Richardson pledged himself 
that he should be tried in England. The Chinese, havipg first 
satisfied themselves that several of our seamen were stabbed, 
cut^ and otlierwise wounded in the scuffle, consented. Lieu- 
tenant Hamilton was tried by court-martial, acquitted, ^nd pro- 
moted. In another case, where a scuffle ensued in Canton, and 
—• a Chinese was killed, a very serious discussion ensued, but, by the 
good management of the Company's servants, a trial was held at 
which they w'ere Admitted as* assessors ; the man pitched upon as 
having struck the hardest blow^ w as acquitted of intentional mur- 
der, and a fine only — a deodand — imposed. 

Much, therefore, will always depend on the manner in which 
the thiuese authorities are dealt with ; and this strengthens very 
considerably our recommendation of investing two or three of the 
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Company’s servants \vilh the king’s commission, or, at all 
events, of including them, in some shape, in the patent or warrant. 
Still the British government cannot and ought not to be satislied 
with, or depend * 011 , contingencies of the kind we have men- 
tioned. Soinething decisive innst be done speedily as t<tthis deli- 
cate question respecting homicides. 

‘ It has always ’ (says Mr. Marjoribanks) * appeared to me t^t 
til is difficulty might, in great measure, be overcome by giving your 
representatives at Canton , extraordinary powers to constitute a 
jury, and try British subjects accused of murder. If guilty, we 
can surely have no wish to protect them. If innocent, we must, 
doubtless, have every determination to do so. I am well aware 
that there is an apparent anomaly in the establishment, as it were, of 
an irnperhwi in imperio ; hut our situation in ('hina is altogether an 
anomaly, and we must make the best of it.' — Letter^ p. 52. 

This is all very well on paper ; but it is tlie providing for the 
protection of the innocenl that causes the embarrassment; — ^ 
then, wdio is to constitute the court, who the jury// Arc the 
prisoners when found gnilty la be delivered oyer to the Chinese ? 
or are we to carry into execution the extreme sentence ? Will the 
British legislature confer the power of life and death on any indi- 
vidual in a foreign country? Will the Chinese be satislied with a 
British verdict of acquittal? These hre questions that w'e 
cannot pretend to answer, but they must be answered some- 
where. Now let us see the view taken of this most important 
subject by another ex-president of the select coininiltce, Sir 
George Staunton, wdio, having filled high diplomatic as well as 
commercial situations in China, held communications with the 
highest Chinese authorities in Uieir own language, and traveised 
the country from one extremity to the othcj-, must be con- 
sidered as no ordinary authority. Sir Geoige, ^in the ninth 
resolution wliich lie moved in the House of Commons, reqoin- 
inendi^ the establishment of a British naval tribunal at the port 
of Canton, for the trial of homicides committed by British sub- 
jects ; and he says in a Note to his publislied Speech — 

* Hoviever startling such ^ proposition as the creation of a c6urt 
for the special purpose of trying oflences committed wdthin the juris- 
diction of a foreign power,, may be ; nothing can be mdre certain^, 
than that the present state of things in this respect ought not to con- 
tinue, and that the evil which it is thus proposed, jjF not to remedy sit 
least to mitigate, is one of those prlnlary sources of ^ispute hetwem 
us and the Chinese, >fliiich the establishment of free trade is not at all 
likely to put an end to. It is quite clear, that we ought either to 
submit to the Chinese law’S, or at least usage, in the case of Europeans 
coinmittingi homicide, or to undertake ourselves to try, and, wheg 
found guilty of murder^ to punish such homicides. To those who are 
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of opinion that the former alternative is practicable, th^ proposed 
provision for the latter^ of course, will not appear necessary. The 
grounds for supposing that the Chinese government might be induced 
to acquiesce in the decisions of such a tribunal, are chiefly the follow- 
ing: — first, that their practice is, in the event of a Chinese being 
killed by^he hand of a foreigner, to demand, not the individual by 
name, but the murderer^ whom the chief of tlie nation is, in such cases, 
invariably directed to find out and surrender, ^'he cnief, who, in 
compliance with sucli a demand, should give up an innocent person, 
or, wliat is tlie same thing, an individual not legally proved guilty, 
would he so directly accessory to the death of that individual, that he 
would be guilty of little less than murder himself. The Chinese, 
therefore, do in fact call upcui the chief to exercise, in this case, a ju- 
dicial power ; and a i)o\ver to condemn implies also a power to acqvit. 
This argument receivers additional force from what actually takes 
place in cases of liomicidc committed by the Portuguese at Macao. 
The Chinese government claims precisely the same jurisdiction there 
as at Canton; but as the Ikjrtugucse actually possess a tribunal com- 
^■^)etent to try sucli oflences, no surrender of K>rtuguese subjects to 
the ('hincse'autliorities ever^takes place; hut whenever found guilty 
by their own tribunate they arc publicly executed in the presence of 
tlie authorities of both countries.’ — Speech, (§*r„ pj). 41, 42. 

This business-like statement bolds forth a light, guide 

to a settlement of tliis^ liiglily-important and delicate question. 
Let ihedirticulty be plainly and openly stated to the Chinese autho- 
rities, expitssing an earnest desire of having it adjusted for the 
couvenieuce and satisfaction of both parties ; propose the same 
process as is practised in lespect to the Toitugiicse at Macao, 
who reside there as much by sufiferance, as we hold a factory at 
, Canton; and we think, if the case be fairly and firmly put, the 
Chinese will listen to reason, and agree. Inhere would then 
remain only the sanction of parliament to be obtained for the 
establishment*' of a conn something similar to the Courts of 
Piracy in our coIcxmIcs : there are always respectable merchants 
enough to conslitnle a jury. 

We say nothing as to the policy of asking for a port, in addition 
to qr in lien of Canton, Mt present, because we are satisfied that 
would me(‘t with a peremptory refn.val ; and by attempting loo 
much at 0 :»)ce, we may put to. hazard the advantages we now enjoy. 
*In Sir James Urmston’s Obaervations will be found ample in- 
formation on this head. To say the truth, however, when we con- 
sider that, for six*‘m()nth!j in riie year, the passage up the strait of 
Formosa, and Mown it for the other six, when the monsoons are 
blowing, is both difficult and dangerous, we are inclined to think 
that any port on the eastern coast, if granted, would be found 
infinitely less accessible^ secure^ and convenient, than Canton. 

The 
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The argument about the expense of bringing the teas over land, 
in places where the labour of man is required, is more a* 
Chinese afi’air than ours. Sir Janies Urmston, on the autho- 
rity of Mr. Ball, sa}s that the overland journey adds 
IdOyOOOL to the cost of blaclc teas : but if so, we dT)ubt much 
whether the Hong merchants would t^ke into consideration 
the increased price of a penny or three-halfpence a pound. 
Mr. Lindsay made some purchases of leas on the coast, ami they 
turned out to be of a much w^orse quality, and much higher 
priced, than might have been had at Canton. 

J .et us not, tli<irefore, like the dog in the fable, snatch at the 
shadow and let go the substance. The future i)rosperily of the 
trade, we arc quite persuaded, will depend ou ourselves more 
than on the Chinese. Let our people bear in mind, that, as yet, 
they are only permitted to trade at all on sufl'erance; that the 
Chinese empire has its rules and regulations like all other states ; 
and that it belioves foreigners, who resort thither for tlieji* ow«i^^ 
benefit, to conform to those rules ;• some of them* may appear 
absurd, and others be felt inconvenient and ntipleasant, but if they 
are neither unjust nor oppressive, though we may not like them, 
yet we have no sufficient ground for rebelling. In short, our 
rule of conduct should be this, — neilhe|r (o make degrading con- 
cessions, nor to exact them — neither to surrender our own iudo- 
peiidonce, nor to violate that of others *. 

*Two events havcpccurred smee the first pages of the preceding Article passed through 
the press, which, if bfeore known, might, perhaps, have caused some addition to, or some 
little ditlerence of expression in, ceitaiii points therein discu sed,but none whatever in 
our arguments or opinions. One of these events is the death of Mr. Marj or i hanks, which 
we greatly deplore, and the more so, as it cuts otf’all chance of a reply to the stric- 
tures which his Letter has called from us, and whicli, if sr>inewhat severe, are not, wa 
trust, unjust; the other event is, the uppoiutirieiit of land iVapier as ('Juef Superifi- 
teinleiit of Canton. His Lurdslujj is little known to the jmhjic, j'xcept as a distin- 
guished captain in the navy ; but all his personal (piaiiticatuuis are said to be excel- 
lent. So long as he is not the captain of a man-of-wur, and ifets merely in the capacity 
of acivilinn, he may do as well as any other geiitlemkn new to China, provided his 
hereditary rank should not stand in his way^ and tluit he is assisted, as seems to lie 
intended, liy two of the late supercargoes — which, indeed, comes to very nearly, though 
not precisely, what we had recommended. Vt'ith th^se, matters may, perhaps, on 
pretty weW «/ Cnfiion; but who is tg collect the duties on tonnage and cargoes which 
his Ma jesty, by his Order in (council, has directed to he levied, to meet the exjHsnse of 
the establishment, at a distante from C'anton ? Or, what is of far imvrc impoi-tancOj^ 
*itho is to control the free-traders along a coast of not less than tlmtmi hundred Hng» 
luh r^ilu 9 In their illicit tfutiic on this coasi, how are the supermtemlents to bring 
to justice persons guilty of resistance and Iio^ility ^ the Chinese authorities, or for 
the murder of Chinese subjects, which so trerpiemly happens^^ And what steps 
are the superintendents totake, if llritish subjects, acting in con^avention of 
laws, should be sewed, imjirisoued, and, perhaps, put to death ? Thexe arp qpastiona 
of grave import, and impress us most de«^ly with the necessity of limiting oujr iradOi 
ybr the pretenty to Canton. 

— -r-rrr™- -r— ? ■ ' ■■■;■ ■;■■■■— « 
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Akt. VI 11 . — Life and Poetical Works of the Reverend George 
, Crahhcy in 8 vols. ISnio. Vol, I. containing die Life of 
Crabbe* By his Son. London. 1834. 

^HIS is the first of a series of eight volumes, in which we 
are about to have before us the life, journals, and annotated 
poems of Mr. Ciabbe, in the same portable shape, and at 
the same rate of cost, as the Life and Works of Lord liyron, 
and the poetry of Sir Walter Scott ; illustrated, moreover, in 
the same exquisite manner, by designs from our best artists. 
We hardly doubt that this attempt to extend the circulation 
of Crabbe’s poetry, especially among the less afiluent classes 
of the community, will be attended with as much success as 
either of the previous adventures to which we have alluded. 
Placed by Byron, Scott, Fox, and Canning, and, we believe, by 
every one of his eminent contemporaries, in the very highest rank 
^)f excellence, Crabbe has never yet become familiar to hundreds 
of thousands of English re^tders well qualified to appreciate and 
enjoy his merits. ‘"The poet of the poor,^ as his son justly styles 
him, has hitherto found little favour except with the rich ; and 
yet, of all English authors, he is the one who has sympathized the 
most profoundly and tei^derly with the virtues and the sorrows of 
humble life — who has best understood the fervours of lowly love 
and atl’ection — and painted the anxieties and vicissitudes bf toil 
and penury with the closest fidelity and the most touching pathos. 
In his works the peasant and the mechani6 will find everything to 
elevate their aspirations, and yet nothing to quicken envy and 
uncharitableuess. He is a Christian poet — his satire is strong, 
but never rancorous— his lessons of virtue arc earnest but 
modest — his reprehensions of vice severe but brotherly. He 
only needs ah introduction into the cottage, to supplant there 
for ever the affected sentimenlaUty and gross sensualism of 
authors immeasurably below^ him in vigour and capacity of mind, 
as well as in dignity of heart and character, who have, from 
accidental circumstances, outrun him for a season in the race of 
popularity, * 

When ubout seven-and-twenty yeais ago, Crabbe, after half a 
'"lifetime spent in retiiement and silence, broke upon the world for 
the second time in his Parish itegisier and Sir Eustace Grey, a great 
deal of very pretty writii% wa^i bestowed on the illustration of three 
deep propositions: — namely, (this was not very novel one,) that 
poetry is read for the sake of the excitement it gives to our minds 
and feelings ; that painful emotions are more energetic and exciting 
than pleasurable ones; and that, as Mr. Crabbe dealt more exclu- 
rivefy liian any other modern poet in sad and dismal subjects, be 

must 
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must eventually, of course, outstrip all his rivals in popular favour. 
The world has outlived all reverence for such juvenile pedantry 
as made the staple and glory of the school of criticism we have 
been alluding to : in other words', it has come to be the fashjoii 
to test metaphysical generalizations (as they were callefl) by fact ; 
and the slightest application of that criterion must be sufficient 
for the utter demolition of the ingenuities in question. Every 
man that lays his hand on his own breast, knows perfectly well 
that painful emotions are not necessarily more powerful than 
pleasurable ones. Is there anything of pain in the enthusiasm of 
the chase ; or 

‘ In the stern joy which warriors feel 
In foernen worthy of their steel 

or in the rapture of successful love, or the generous glow of active 
benevolence ? And then, as to the probable ultra-popularity of a 
poet whose claim should be founded on his exclusive devotion to 
themes of woe and calamity, is it not w'onderful that it sliouicl nW 
have occurred even to a metaphyvsic^an to ask who,*ti!e factOy are 
the most universally popular of the great poAs of past ages ? Is 
Homer less popular than bmripidcs 'i Who is, and ever has been, 
the most popular of all Roman w'riters ? — who but the one that 
has hardly one touch of melancholy in hjs composition — the most 
thoroughly worldly, shrewd, good-humoured painter of life and 
inatufers that ever handled a pen — Horace ? Is Dante more po- 
pular than Ariosto ? Racine than Rabelais ? Calderon than Cer- 
vantes ? or Klopstock than Goethe ? Here, at home, who are 
and ever will be the most popular of our own poets ? Speaking 
of w'orks of any considerable bulk, which can be named beside 
those of Shakspearc and Pope ? And will any man pretend that 
Shakspeare’s tragedy has at any time enjoyed moie favour than his 
comedy, or that Pope has counted one*worsl)ipper 451 his pathos for 
a hundred admirers of his vit ? We need not^go into the woiks of 
Mr. Crabbers own contemporaries. If he himself were never to 
gain general favour except by reason of the painful emotions he 
excites, we should still despair of his fate ; but the truth is, C^abbe 
can hafdly be said to deal nforc largely in such emotions than either 
Byron, or Wordsworth or Moore ; and indeed, no poot ever was, 
or ever will be, popular in this country that deals exclusively ib 
such materials. The national taste is, on the whole, a manly one ; it 
is felt that life is made up of light ^d slfadow ui pretty equal pro- 
portions — and the duly art that can permanently nx and please as, 
IS that which has scope enough to reflect life in its own contrasts* 
Crabbe’s deep, and sometimes dreadful pathos, tells on us a 
thousand times more than it would otherwise have done, by remqfi 
of the wit, the humour, the playful humanity with which he re- 

lieves 
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lieves it. A i^hort piec6 of thoroiigli anguish is very well ; but 
we v^ftture to say that the habitual rea^jers of Crabbe .(and niosi 
of tbbse who read him at all have hiiW constantly in their hands) 
do Ko^ turi^ the most fre^jneiitly to Sir Eustace Grey, or Peter 
Gtime§. We should as soon expect to be told that Allan’s ‘ Press* 
gang’ iMs beeii riiore li^ed than his ^ Shepherds’ House-heating/ 
or that Wilkie’s ‘ Distraining for Rent’ has been a more lucrative 
print thaj^i ‘ Bhndman’s Buff’ or ‘The Chelsea Pensioners.’ 

The vulgar impression that Crabbe is throughout a gloomy 
author, we ascribe to tire choice of certain specimens of his 
earliest poetry in the ^ Elegant Extracts ’ — the* only specimens 
of him that had been at all generally known at the time 
when most of those who have criticised his later works were 
youhg. That exquisitely-finished, but heart-sickening descrip- 
tion, in particular, of the poor-house in ^ The Village,’ fixed 
itself on every imagination ; and when the Register and 
Bbrough came out, the review'ers, unconscious perhaps of the 
early prejudice that was influencing them, selected quotations 
mainly of the same class. Generalizing critics are apt to think 
more of their ow n theory than of their author’s practice ; and we 
as'Sert, without hesitation, that it would be easy to select froin 
Ctabbe a volmfie at least of most pow^erfiil, most exciting, and 
most characteristic poetry, which should hardly,, in a single line, 
touch on any but the pleasurable emotions of our nature ; of cun- 
ning but altogether uir^euomed ridicule ; of soleniif but unsad- 
deriing morality ; and of that gentle pathos which is a far more 
delicious luxury than ever sprung from gaiety of spirit. But w^e 
had no hitention to say one w'ord at this momenl on Crab he’s 
poetry ; a fit occasion for taking up that wide and interesting sub- 
ject will be presented when his son has published the volume of 
new tales whiclf the venerable bard left in readiness for the press. 
Our present busine^Ss is with this most artless and affecting 
sketch of his personal history and domestfej, habits — an unpre- 
teU'diug volume, which no lover either of genius or of virtue will 
fed tC? read through at a‘' sitting — and which w^ill for ever dissi* 
ptree every notion that the dark, the sav^age, the rueful, the har- 
rowing enmtrons of the heart, were the habitual elements of 
C?ahte’s thought and reflection, 

There^is, as it sj;ems to us, something b^er than graceful in 
th^ taktmtr of O^etrfng tliil'tiliat narrative. The curate of Ptickle- 
chureli has drawn, v^ilhout intending it, hi#b^n character almost 
fully as his father’s; and we think no one will laydown hi^ 
book without feeling ever afterwarefs a cordial interest in the for- 
tt^es of the man that penned it. He says,^ — 

* Tl# present Writer has every reason to cOftsMer with humble 

^ thankfulness 
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th6 periofd and circumstances of his father’s depar*^ 
ture. The. growing decJir^ii; of his bodily strength had been per- 
ceptible to all around him for several years. He himself had long 
set the example of looking forward with calmness to the jjour of this 
dissolution ; and if the firmness and resignation of a Christian’s death- 
bed must doubly endear bis memory to liis children, they also afford 
indescribable consolation after the scene is closed. At fin earlier 
period, Mr. Crabbe’s death w'ould have plunged, his family in insup- 
portable suffering : but when the blow fell, it had many alleviations. 

* With every softening circumstance, however, a considerable in- 
terval must pass b^f'fore the sons of such a j)arent can bear to dwell 
on tb^ minor peculiarities of liis image and character; — a much 
longer one ere they can bring themselves to converse on light and 
ludicrous incidents connected with his memory. 'J'he tone of some 
passages in the ensuing narrative may appear at variance with these 
feelings ; and it is therefore necessary for m(^ to state here, that the 
design of drawdng up some memoirs of my father’s life, from his owti 
fireside anecdotes, had Occurred to me several years ago, and tlvitTt 
great part of what I now lay before the* public had bee recommitted to 
writing more than a twelvemonth before his decease. At the time 
when I was thus occupied, although his health was evidently de- 
caying, there was notliing to forbid the hope that he miglit linger for 
years among us, in the enjoyment of such c^omforts as can smooth the 
gradual descent of old age to the tomb ; and I pleased mysedf with 
the fond anticipation, that when I should l)ave completed my manu- 
script, he himj^elf might be its first critic, and take the trouble to cor- 
rect it wdiercvel* I had •fallen into any mistakes. But be was at last 
carried oif by a violent illness, of short duration — and thus ended for 
ever the most pleasing dream of my authorship.’ — p. 3. 

To those who, like ourselves, only renicinber Mr. Ciahhe as a 
septuagenarian^ of noble and dignified aspect, and Mill) fhe manners 
of a perfect gentleman of the old school, mixing in^cneial .society 
with cheerful grace, and often delighting acirchi with quiet humour 
and polished wit — the picture now given of his original connexions 
and situation niusV h^ve a startling effect. Perhaps no man 
of origin so very humble ever retained sc\ few traces of it as he did, 
ill the latter years, at least,^of ins long and chequered life. There 
was no shade of subserviency in his courtesy, or of coarseness in 
his hilarity; his siiiipricity w^as urbane; — the whole tlerneanour 
exactly what any one would have f^onounced natural arid^siiitable 
in an English clergyl&ati of the hi^hes^ class,^ accustomed, front 
youth to age, to re(jned society and intellectual jiursuits — gentle, 
grave, and venerable — and only rendered more iniei esting by blivi- 
ous unfatnilialrity with some of the conventional nothings of modbfd 
lowii-bfed usage. He was bonft, however, on the Christmas 
eve of 1754 , in a vefy poor famSy, hardly raised a step above life 
common fishermen of Aldborough, in a mean cottage on a squalid 
** shore . 
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./iliQre ; and bred up from infancy to boyhood with no ambition: on 
the part of his parents higher than that of seeing him established 
in life as an exciseman, or perhaps a clerk in the custom-house of 
an msiguiticant sea-port. The ordinal position even of Burns 
(born, by tTie wny, Jive yeai-S after him !) was scarcely below that 
of Crabbe. • 

The poet’s father, after having been a schoolmaster and parish- 
clerk at Norton in. Norfolk, married, and finally settled in his 
native Aldborongh (or, as it is more correctly written, Aldeburgh), 
Suffolk ; and became, in course of lime, collector of the salt 
duties there, or salt-master. ‘ He was/ says oui’ author, ‘ a man 
of strong and vigorous talents, distinguished in particular for 
an extraordinary faculty of calculation / and sober and indus- 
trious during middle life. But afterwards his talents recom- 
mended him to the notice of a candidate for the representa- 
tion of the borough ; he became a keen and active agent of 
the JVhig party there — and from that time his family dated a 
miserable ctMnge in his ma'nners. He saw early, and did more 
than he could well altford to cultivate, the abilities of his eldest 
boy, who said, ‘ to me he was ever substantially kind / but he 
seems to have broken the heart of an affectionate wif^ by tavern 
dissipations, and to have been in many respects a degraded man 
before his sou outgrew his authority. He had seven children 
— one of whom died in infancy : and our autlior quotes frdin a 
MS. work the following lines, referring to the feeling^ with which, 
in the darkening evening of, life, the poet still recurred to that 
domestic distress : 

^ But it was misery stung me in the day 
Death of an infant sister made his prey ; 

For then first met and moved my early fears 
A father’s terrors and a mother s tears. 

Though g^^eater anguish I have since endured, 

Some heal’d in part, some never to be cured, 

Yet was there something in that firlt-born ill 
So new, so stra,nge, that memory feels it still.’ 

The biographer says — ^ • 

‘ The second of these couplets has sad truth in every word. The 
fears of the future poet were as real as the tears of his mother, and 
the ** terrors ” of his father. The salt-master was a man of impe- 
rious temper and vieJent p^ssioqs ; but the darker traits of his cha- 
racter bad, at thi^ period, showed themselves q^jly at rare intervals, 
and on extraordinary occasions. He had been hitherto, on the whole, 
an exemplary husband and father ; ^nd w^as passionately devoted to 
the little girl whose untimely death drew from him those gloomy anil 
savage tokens of misery, which haunted, fifty years after, the memory 
of hi^ gentler son.* — 8. ' 
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He adds 

‘ For otie. destined to distinction as a portrayer of character, few 
scenes could have been more favourable than that of my father’s in- 
fancy and boyhood. He was cradled among the rough jpns of the 
ocean, daily witness of unbridled passions, and of manners remote 
from the sameness and artificial smoothness of polished society* At 
home he was subject to the caprices of a stern and imperious nature ; 
and probably few whom he could familiarly approach but had passed 
through some of those dark domestic tragedies in which hiSs future 
strength was to be exhibited. . . . Masculine and robust frames, rude 
manners, stormy pjs^ssions, laborious days, and, occasionally, boisterous 
nights of merriment, — among such accompaniments was born and 
reared the Poet of the Poor.’ — p. 12. 

lie was taught to read by an old dame ; and after he could read 
at all, he was indefatigable in reading : — 

‘ He devoured without restraint whatever came into his hands, but 
especially works of fiction, — those little stories and ballads abo«y^ 
ghosts, witches, and fairies, which weire then almost exclusive!/ the 
literature of youth, and which, Avliatever else#might be thought of 
them, served no doubt to strike out the first sparks of imagination in 
the mind of many a youthful poet. Mr. Crabbe retained, to the close 
of life, a strong partiality for marvellous tales of even this humble 
class. In ' terse he delighted from the #arliest time that he could 
read. His father took in a periodical work, called “ Martin’s Philo- 
sophical Magazine,’’ which contained, at the end of each number, a 
sheet of “ occasional poetry.” The salt-master irreverently cut out 
these sheets when he sent his Magazines to be bound up at the end of 
the year; and the “Poet’s Corner” became the property of George, 

who read its contents until he had most of them by heart Mild, 

obliging, and the most patient of listeners, he was a great favourite 
with the old dames of the place. Like his own “ Richard,” many a 
friendly • 

“ matron woo’d him, quickly jvon, 

To fill the station of an absent son.” 

He admired the rude prints on their walls, rummaged their shelves for 
books or ballads, and read aloud to those whose eyes had failed 
them, by the winter eveniiig’s fireside. Walking one day in the 
street, he chanced to displease a stout lad, who doubled his fist to beat 
him ; but another boy interfered to claim benefit of clergy for tbe 
studious George. ** You must not meddle with Am,” he said ; “ let 
him alone,! for he ha’ got Taming.” '—pp.J 5, 16.» 

Observing this bookish turn, the salt-master seot him to a com* 
mercial school at Bungay ; and afterwards, for a short time, to 
one of rather a better sort at Slowmarket: and be applied himself 
with such zeal, to mathematics in particular, that be won the warm 
favour of both bis masters: bdtMs father was very poor^ aiid^it 

was 
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wlis judged necessary, before he had completed Kis fourteenth 
year, to bind him apprentice to some calling. Tba^ of a sur- 
geou-apothec 2 iry was fixed on — but sbnie time elapsed before 
sudh a situation could be found f and, says our author — 

‘ By his own confessipn, he has painted the manner in which most 
of this interval was spent, in those beautiful lines of his “ Richard,^* 
which give, perhaps, as striking a picture of the “ inquisitive sym- 
pathy ” and solitary musings of a youthful poet as can elsewhere be 
pointed out ; — 

“ I to the ocean gavq 

My mind, and thoughts as restless as the wave. 

Where crowds assembled I was sure to run, 

Hear what was said, and muse on what was done. 

To rne the wives of seamen loved to tell 
What storms endanger’d men esteem’d so well ; 

No ships were wreck’d upon that fatal beach 
But I could give the luckless tale of each. 

In fact 1 lived for m^ny an idle year 
In fond pur^hit of agitations dear ; 

For ever seeking, ever pleased to find 
The food I sought — 1 thought not of its kind. 

* I loved to walk wjhere none had walk’d befor^V 
About the rocks that ran along the shore ; 

Or far beyond the sight of men to stray, 

And take my pleasure when I lost my way ; ‘ 

For then ’twas mine to trace the heath,* 

And all tjie mossy moor that lies beneath : — 

Here had I favourite station?, where 1 stood 
And heard the murmurs of the ocean-flood — 

With not a sound beside, except when flew 
Aloft Jhe lapwing, or the grey curlew. . . . 

When I no more my fancy could employ — 

I left in hasle wl»at I could not enjoy, ' 

And was my gentle mother's welcomeMboy/’ 

‘ The reader is not to suppose, however, that all his hours were spent 
in thins agreeable manner. His father employed him in the, ware- 
house , on the quay of Slaughden, in labours which he abhorred, 
though be ill time became tolerably expert in them ; such as piling up 
butter and cheese. He said, long after, that he remembered with 
regret the fretfulhesj and indignation wherewith he submitted to these 
drudgeiies, in which the sallr-master himself often shared. 

* At length ^n^hdvertisement, headed “ Appi^ntice wanted,*' met 
hbi fatheit’s eye ; and George was offered and accepted to fill the va- 
cant station at Wickham-Brook, a Small village near Bury St. Ed* 
left His home, and his indulgent nk)ther, linder the care 
of two^ ftffmexs', who were traVellinjf across the county ; with whom 
he parted within about ten miles of the residence of hjs future^master, 

and 
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afid proceeded, with feelings easily imagined in a low-iipmtedi gentle 4 
laid,^ to seek a, strange, perhaps a severe home, fatigue also contri- 
buted to irhpa:n its tnelanclioly ; and the reception aiugmenied these 
feelings t6 bitterness. Just as reached the door, his hiastett?s 
daughters, having eyed him for a few moments, burst into a%iolent fit 
of laughter, exclaiming, “ La ! here’s our iie\v% ’prentice.” He never 
forgot the deep mortification of that moment ; but justice to the ladies 
compels me to mention, that shortly before that period he had had his 
head shaved during some illness, and, insitead of th*e ornamental curls 
that now embellish the shorn, he wore, by his own confession, a very 
ill-made scratch-wig. 

‘ Besides the duties of his profession, “ our new ’prentice” was 
often employed in the drudgery of the farm — for his master had more 
occupations than one — and was made the hed-fellow and compa- 
nion of the plough-boy. One day as he mixed with the lierd of lads 
at the public- house, to see the exhibitions of a conjuror, the magi- 
cian, having worked many wonders, changed a white hail to black, 
exclaiming — “ Quique olim alhm eralnunc esi contrarius alho — an^lT^ 
suppose none of you can tell me what fhat means.” “ Tes, 1 can,” 
said George. “ The devil you can 1” replied heT)f the magic waiuL 
eyeing his garb : “ I suppose you picked up yK)ur Latin in a turnip 
field.” 

Crabbe^^mpletcd his apprenticeship^ with a practitioner of 
somewhat lii^her pretensions, at Woodbridge ; but he appears never 
to bafe had dny real pleasure in the stiuiies of his destined pro- 
fesssion, except only botany, for wliicli he nourished from this 
period, down to almost* the close of his life,* a true passion. He 
remained at Woodbridge from 1770 to 1775; and while here be 
formed an attachment to Miss Sarah Elrny, the niece of a wealthy 
yeOman in the neighbouring village of Parham, an amiable and 
beautiful girl, who returned his affection, and after a lapse of 
twelve troubled years became his uife. Tliis viiluoiis attach- 
ment appears to have had the strongest and most beneficial in- 
flfuence on his mind manners, and corisequeiUly on his fortunes, 
if susfained liiin fBtdugfi miseries such as few young literary ad* 
venturers have ever gone through — it pinified his feelings — fjxed 
arid enlift'ged his heart — anckinspired his first poetry. 

His early love- verses^ of which his son gives some specimens^ 
are riot vCorth dwelling on : but before he left Woodbridge, 
found means to publish at Ipswich a thin quarto, entitled ^ Ine- 
briety/ — of which, until now, we had n#\er lieard ; but which, it 
we may judge from #ur biographer’s extracts, it iiTight be <vel( to 
print in ail appendix to the collective edition of his works* We 
are much amused with this coujJlet 

‘ champagne the courtier drinks the spleen to chase. 

The colorici Burgundy, and Port his grace.* 

'tibe Bon says — % 


He 
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^ ♦ He seems to be particularly fond of “ gitding at** the cloth* Aybich, 
in those early and thoughtless days, he had never dreamed he himself 
should wear and honour. It is only just to let the student of his^tna- 
turer verses and formed character see in what way the careless ap- 
prentice ct/uld express himself respecting a class of which he could 
then know nothing. , 

“ The vicar at the table*s front presides, 

Whose presence a monastic life derides ; 

The revererid wig, in sideway order placed, 

The reverend band, by rubric stains disgraced, 

The leering eye, in wayward circles roll*d, 

Mark him the Pastor of a jovial fold ; 

Whose various texts excite a loud applause, 

Favouring the bottle, and the Good Old Cause,** * &c. &c. — p. 27. 
^ Inebriety* fell stillborn from the press : and, his apprentice- 
ship having sliortly after expired, George Crabbe returned to Aid- 
borough, with the hope of proceeding to London to complete his 
professional education. But the salt-master’s purse was lighter 
than ever, and the young man was obliged to linger on for some 
months — how occupied, the following passage will tell us : — 

‘ One of his Woodbridge acquaintances, noW a smart young sur- 
geon, came over to Aldborough, on purpose to seehim:/he was di- 
rected to the quay of Slaughden, and there discovered GeOi;|^ Crabbe 
piling up butter-casks, in the dress of a common warehouseman. The 
visiter had the vanity and cruelty to despise the honest industry of 
his friend, and to say lo him, in a stern, aiithoritativ^tone, “ Follow 
me, sir.’* George followed him at a respeeftful distance, until they 
reached the inn, where he was treated with a long and angry lecture, 
inculcating pride and rebellion. He heard it in sad silence : his spirit 
was, indeed, subdued, but he refused to take any decided step in oppo- 
sition to his parent’s wil), or rather the hard necessities of his case. 
“ My friends,**, said my father, in concluding this story, “ had always 
an ascendency over me.” I may venture to add, that this was the 
consequence purely of the gentle warmth of his affections ; for he was 
at heart as brave as affectionate. Never w*as4here a more hopeless 
task than to rule him by intimidation.* — p, 32 . 

M length his father made an effort to send him to London, and 
he proceeded ihilher ostensibly to walk the hospitals, and attend 
medical lectures in customary form, but In reality with the pur- 
pose^ as ha said, of ‘ picking up a little surgical knowledge as 
che^ as he couli^ He lodged in the house of an Aldborough 
family, humbly tradespeople, in Whitechapel ; and ephtinued 
there for about eight months, until his resource.s were exbaiisted, 
when he went back to Suffolk, \ but little,' says his son, * the 
’^belter for the desultory sort of instruction ibat 
1 Ivithin his reach,’* On his return home, he engaged himself as 

assistant 
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assistant in an apothecary’s shop ; and presently was encouraged ^ 
to set up for himself* But his medical career was short and * 
unfortunate^ — 

^ The sense of a new responsibility pressed sorely and continually 
on his mind ; and he never awoke, without shuddeffng at the 
thought, that some operation of real difficulty .might be thrown in his 
way before night. Ready sharpness of mind and mechanical clever- 
ness of hand are the first essentials in a surgeon ; and he wanted them 
both, and knew his deficiencies far better than any one else did. . . . His 
very passion for botany was injurious to him ; for his ignorant patients, 
seeing him return from his walks with handfuls of weeds, decided that, 
as Doctor Crahhe got his medicines in the ditches, he could have little 
claim for payment. On the other hand, he liad many poor relations ; 
and some of these, old women, were daily visiters, to request “ some- 
thing comfortable from cousin George; ' that is to say, doses of the 
most expensive tonics in his possession. Add to all this, that the poor 
leech was a lover separated from his mistress, and thjit his heart was 
in the land of imagination — for he had now resumed his pen — ap(Ht 
is not wonderful that he soon began tollespair altogether of succeed- 
ing in bis profession.' — p. 40/ • 

Yet there was a short period when fortune seemed somewhat 
more favcpjable to him, even in Aldborougli. 

‘ In thS ^trmmer of 1778 the Warwickshire militia were quartered 
in the town, and his emoluments were considerably improved in conse- 
quence. He had also the pleasure of finding his society greatly esti- 
mated by the officers. The colonel— afterwards tlie celebrated field- 
marshal, Conway — took much notice of Mr. Crabbe ; and among other 
marks of his attention, was the gift of some valuable Latin works 
on the subject of botany, which proved of advantage to Inin in more 
ways than one ; for the possession of them induced him to take up 
more accurately than heretofore the study of the language in which 
they were composed ; and the hours he now spent on Hudson’s “ Flora 
Anglica” enabled him to enjoy Horace, and to pass with credit through 
certain examinations of an after- period. .But^the chief consolation 
of all his disfcressesi^it. this xieriod was the knowledge that he had 
gained a faithful heart at Parham, His spirit was buoyed up by 
the .injpiring influence of requited affeHion; but tliis neceasarily 
; 1^ tp other wishes, and to^hem the obstacles appeared insuperable, 
jiyiw Btoy was too prudent to marry, where there seenied to he no 
|chap|ce; of a competent livelihood ; and he, instead of being in a jxJSi- 
^>|igfj^t04^intam a fapaiiy, could hardly, by labour which he abhorred, 
earp,|aiiy bread for himself. He was piDud, t<fb ; and, though con- 
scious tlmt he had vibt deserved success in his profession, he was 
^ cpiiAcIbus of possessing no ordinary abilities, and brooded with 4e^p^ 
on his failure. Meantinie he had perused with attebtidn 
the wdm of tile British pdets and of his favourite Horace ; and hfs 
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d^slf Jiad gradually been filled with verses whicl> he justly esteemed 
• more worthy of the public eye than Inebriety.” He indulged, in 
short, the dreams of a young poet/— p. 41. 

, One gloomy day, the last of 1779» Crabbe strolled to a bleak 
part of th^cliff above i\l<Jborougii>, called ^ The Marsh-IIill and 
stopped opposite a muddy piece of water, * The Leech-Pond.' 
One happy mornings flie son touchingly says, he pointed out this 
spot to ids children ; — ‘ It was while I gazed on it/ said he, ^ that 
1 determined to go to London and venture all/ The same night 
his note -book shows this ent|ry— 

‘ The year of sorrow and care, of poverty and disgrace, of disap- 
pointment and wrong, is now passing on to join the Eternal. Now, 

0 Lord ! let, I beseech thee, my afflictions and prayers be remem- 
bered ; let my faults and follies be forgotten ! 

‘ O thou, who art the Fountain of Happiness, give me better submis- 
sion to thy decrees ; better disposition to correct my flattering hopes ; 
better courage to bear up under my state of oppression. 

^ ‘ .The year past, O my God ! let it not be to me again a torment— the 
year coming,* if it is thy will, be it never such. Nevertheless, not as 

1 will, but as thou wfVt. Whether I live or whether 1 die, whether I 
be poor or wliether I be prosperous, O my Saviour I may I be thine ! 
Amen.’ — pp. 42, 43. 

It still remained to ijigd the means of discharging sQme petty 
debts at Aldborough, and defraying the cost of a jourpey to Lon- 
don. After vainly endeavouring for help among his ihimcr 
diate friends, Mr. Crabbe wrote to Mr. Dudley N^yrth, to whose 
family the sail- mask r had been useful in several elections. This 
letter has not been preserved, but Mr. North said many years after, 

^ A most extraordinary one it was — I did not hesitate.' The sum 
requested was five pounds — it was granted. Mr. Crabbe settled 
his affairs, shut up his shop, embarked lainself on board one of 
the little sloops of the place, and having lived during the voyage 
with the sailors, and ’partaken their fare, at last landed on the Tow er 
Wharf, ‘ master of a box of clothes, a small case of surgical in-t 
stnmients, and three pounds in money.' 

Belpre quilting these 'opening chapters we ought to observe 
that, according to the Poet’s own account, a great, ^ he 
hoped a permanent' change occurred in^ his mind, in conse^ 
qlience of a severe illness from which he barely escaped with life, 
shortly after he had begun to practise for himself at Aidborough. 
His ^rly religious impressions, the fruits of his good mother's 
^precept and example, had been partly obliterated during his ap- 
prentkeship. He now revived them with penitent feryour; and 
iVprn that inon^ent, ps ijt s^epis> his devoUqnal temperament kept 

Warming 
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warming fb the very close of his days. ‘ Henceforth, all who ob- 
served him agree that his life was that of a virtnous and 
ligious man.' He had family wwship regularly in his little lodg- 
ings, where his only sister superintended his affairs for liim : he 
w^rote a number of hymns; ansl^ strange to say, yeai» befortfhe 
could ever have dreamt of being a clergyman, his note-books show 
various imitations of Tillotson. Who can*doubt that this blessed 
change was intimately connected with the development of Crabbe's 
pure and manly passion for the gentle and pious young woman 
who was in the sequel to be his wife ? 

Every w^eek that passes, we do not doubt, some raw adventurer 
arrives in this greUit city, with vie\ys and hopes, if not resources, 
much the same as Crabbe brought with him in January, I7B0. 
One example such as lijs ought to be more than sufficient to im- 
press upon the mind of every individual possessing authority or 
influence in the literary world, the propriety, the duty, of not 
turning a deaf ear to the application of any poor young man so^- 
tuated. A thousand examples on th^ other side — nay, the simple 
fact that half a dozen examples on the sanu; side with Crabbers 
do not occur in the history of the last century — nothing will, 
W’e fear, have much effect in deterring clever lads, inflamed with 
a little provincial applause, from abandoning tlie callings in which 
diligence might ensure success, and Hoiking up to town here to 
repeat the most perilous of all experiments. To them w'e should 
preach in vain ; but the one story of Crabbe may and oqght to 
print deep les*sons elst;where. 

Of that story \vc now open the most interesting and extraordi- 
nary chapter. The narrative of Mr. Crabbe’s struggles, inisefie.s, 
patience, and long-suttcring here in London, from tlie first weeks 
of 1780 to June, 1781, is certainly one of the most remarkable 
additions that have lately been made to the literary history of 
this country. It is told, partly by the son, in a plain unadorned 
style which docs honour to his feelings,. partly by extracts from 
the poet’s own diary, kept for the use of his Sarah (or, as he 
chose to call her, his Mira ) — a precious document, which has 
been accidentally discovered within these few months, and from 
which even Mr. Crabbe's children have gathered their first exact 
knowledge of the extremities to which be bad been reduced, ^ 

On arriving in town he had but one acquaintance there, Mra. 
Burchatti, an old companion of Misa^Elmyf wife to a linef|«^ 
draper in Cornjbill. ^ These good people had n% distinct 
of his situation or views, ‘ but he was dear to them ' 

jfnend at Parham, and thej^ welcomed him with cordial 
— him to their ho^sfi bis home whenever be pl^aed. 
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He was too proud to avail himself further of this offer than by 
dining with them every Sunday ; and fifty years afterwards he told 
Sir Walter Scott that he remembered their noonday leg of mutton 
baited in the pan as the highest of luxuries. But, chiefly that he 
might be iffear them, he took lodgnigs at the house of Mr. Vickery, 
a hairdresser, in Bishopsgate-street, who afterwards rose to distinc- 
tion in his trade, and who still survives in extreme old age to 
testify the favourable impression left on his mind by all Mr. 
Crabbers conduct while be remained under that roof. The young 
poet, on taking up his qitarters here, was so little aware of the 
extreme of distress awaiting him that he equipped himself with 
‘ a fashionable tie-wig, which made a sad hole in bis three 
pounds but this was his only extravagance ; and he immer 
diately set himself to prepare some of the manuscripts be had 
brought with him for the press. I'hese were of various sorts, 
prose and verse, and he soon put himself into comniuuica- 
with booksellers — who one after another rejected his ap- 
plications. ‘ At last Mr. Payne, of Pall-Mall, undertook to 
bring out ^ The Candidate, a Poem,’ — and it was published ac- 
cordingly. But though this anonymous essay was tolerably well 
spoken of by some of the critical journals of the day, and contains 
passages so nervous thj,t it w’cll deserves to be included in the 
collective edition of bis poems, its merits and partial success had 
no effect in changing the author’s position. He had bee^/flattered 
w ith the glad tidings that he shquld soon receive something — ‘ not 
much,’ he says, ‘ but to me som'emtng was much : ’—the w'eek after 
his bookseller was a bankrupt ! ftle applied to Lord North, the 
premier, who took no notice of his letter or of the verses which it 
inclosed ; he applied to Lord Shelbourne — but with no better 
success; — (in a Journal of 1817 he remarks on the contrast be- 
tween bis early reception at the door bf Lansdowne House and 
that which he had lived to meet with there ;)- 7 -he, in, short, hung 
on from week to week, from inojitli to mouth, until .actual starva- 
tion stared him in the face — and then at last, ‘ inspired by some 
happy thought, in some fortunate moment,’ lie made his case knoxfii 
to Mr. Burke, « ♦ 

His 60ti,.tells us that during this sad period he formed acquainU 
ar«ice 'iwith three men, all then as poor as himself, who subse- 
queolly attained to honourable station — Mr. JDalby, the late Pro- 
fessor Matherftatics lat Marlow; Mr. Reuben Burrow, (a 
merdiant’s dftil,) who died in a high civil c^ce in Bengal ; and 
Mr. feotmyxSaslle, for many years Master of the Military Academy 
at WfMsIwicb. The first and thfrd of these w^ere then drtid^ifig 
j^jfiva^ teachers of the imathetnatics— a science for whil^h their 
friend retained \his earijr fondpes^^ v 
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‘ These then obscure but eminently gifted and worthy men w^re 
Mr. Crabbe's chosen companions, and to listen to their instructive^ 
talk was the most refreshing relaxation of his manly and vigorous 
mind ; but bodily exercise was ,not less necessary for a frame which/* 
at that period, was anything buf robust, and he often^alked with 
Mr. Bonnycastle, when he went to the various schools in the suburbs, 
but still more frequently strolled alone into tlie country, with a small 
edition of Ovid, or Horace, or Catullus, in his pocket. Two or three 
of these little volunies remained in his possessicm in later days, and 
he set a high value on them; for, said he, “they were the com- 
panions of my adversity.” His favourite haunt was Hornsey Wood, 
and there he often* renewed his old occupation of searching for plants 
and insects. On one occasion, he had walked farther than usual into 
the country, and felt himself too much exhausted to return to town. 
He could not afford to give liimself any refreshment at a public-house, 
much less to pay for a lodging; so he stretched himself on a mow of 
hay, beguiled the evening witli Tibullus, and, when he could read no 
longer, slept there till the morning.’- — pp. 53, 54. mm- 

The following are detached cntridls in Mr. Crabbfe’s own diary 
to Miss Elniy : — • 

* April 25. — Reading the “ Daily Advertiser ” of the 22d, I found 

the following : Wanted an amanuensis, of grammatical education, and 
endued with a genius capable of making iniprovements in the writings 
of a gentleman not well versed in the English language.*’ Now* 
vanity having no doubt of my capacity, I sent immediately a note to 
a Mrs. Brook^e, Covontry-atm^t,^|ia;^arket, the person at whose 
house I was fb inquire. An was returned verbally, by a 

porter, that the person should c?au in a day or two. 

‘ 27.— Called on Mrs. Brooke, from whose Imsband or ser- 

vant in the shop I had the intelligence that the gentleman was pro- 
vided — twelve long miles walked away, loss of time, and a little dis- 
appointment ; — now for my philosophy.' 

‘ May 1. — My good broker’s money reduced to five shillings 
and sixpence, and no immediate prospect of racft e. Let me hope the 
last day of this month may be a more smiling one than the fii^t. God 
only knows, and to Him I readily, and not unresigned ly, leave it.' 

‘ May 16. — The cash, by a sad temptaUion, greatly reduced.^ 
unlucky book-stall presented to the eyes three volumes of Dryden^s 
works, octavo, five shiUings. Prudence, however, got the better of 
the devil, when she whispered me to bid three sMIlings and sbcpeni^,: 
after some hesitation, that prevailed with the woman, and I carried 
reluctantly home, I believe, a fair bargaii), but a^very ilLjudged one, , 

* It*8 the vilest thi»g in the world to have but My 

one has happened with a mischance, and how to manage it Jw * 
diffijcplfiy. A confounded stove'i modish ornament caught 
and rent it half away ! Pinioned to the side it came home, dna 1 ran 
deploring to my loft. In the di^enmiat it occurred to me toihrn 
xnysflf ; hut how to get materials id work with puaxled rad : atlaalil 
ybu V no. 0. ^ 2 1: 
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went running down in a hurry, with three or four sheets of paper in 
*^iny hand, and begged for a needle, &c. to sew them together. This 
finished my job, and but that it is somewhat thicker, the elbow is a 
'good one yet. These are foolish things, Mira, to write or speak, and 
we' may laii^li at them ; but 1*11 be 1)ound to say they are much more 
likely to make a man crj^, where they happen. 

‘ May 20. — O ! my dear Mil a, how do you distress me ! You inquire 
into my affairs, and love not to be denied, — yet you must. To what 
purpose should I tell you the particulars of my gloomy situation ; that 
I have parted with my money, sold my wardrobe ^ pawned my watch, 
am in debt to my landlord, and finally, at some loss how to eat a week 
longer ? — yet you say, tell me all. Ah, my dear Bally, do not desire 
it ; you must not yet be told these things. Appearance is what dis- 
tresses me ; I mud have dress, and therefore am horribly fearful I 
shall accompany fashion with fasting — but a fortnight more will tell 
me of a certainty.’ — p. 65. 

We shall quote no more from this diary. We must observe, 
lllriyever, on one feature in it most characteristic of the writer’s 
mind and heart. He regularly records, as nearly as he can, the 
sermons he hears jneached at St. Dunstan’s in the East, by the 
late worthy rector of that parish, Mr. Winstanley, ^ being afraid,’ 
he says, ‘ that my ever dearest friend has not a preacher so af- 
fecting." The poet’s son# gives us one specimen of these abstracts ; 
and he subjoins two or three entries from a note-book which his 
father kept at the same period, ^ entirely for himself," We give 
one of these : — / 

V 

‘ Amid the errors of the best, how shall my soul find safety ? Even 
hy thee, O Lord ! Where is unlettered Hope to cast her anchor ? 
Even in thy blessed Gospel ! Serious examination, deep humility, 
earnest prayer, will obtain certainty; 

‘ My God, my God, 1 put my trust in thee ; my troubles increase, 
my soul is disntayed, I am heavy and in distress ; all day long I call 
upon thee : O be thou my helper in the needful time of trouble. 

* Why art thou so far' from me, O my Lord? why hides t thou 
thy face ? I am cast down, I am in poverty and in affliction : be 
thou with me, O my God ; let me not be wholly forsaken, O my 
Redeemer’. ”~-p. 68. , J J 

The letter, which Mr. Crabbe, in the agony of his distress, at 
Ittigth addressed to Mr. Burke, is one of the most striking pieces 
in the language— but too long to be extracted. It closes in these 
words : — * « « 

‘ The people iJ'ith whom I live perceive my ^tuation, aijd find me 
to be indigent and without friends. About ten days since, I was com^ ' 
pelled to give a note for seven pounds, to avoid an arrest for about 
^uble that sum which I owe. I wrote to every friend I had, but my 
ffiends are poor likewise. Hawng used every honest means in. vain, 

I yesterday 
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1 yesterday confessed my inability, and obtained, with much entreaty, • 
and as the g;,reatest favour, a week’s forbearance, when I am posi- 
tively told that I must pay the money or prepare for a prison. 

‘ You will guess the purpose of. so long an introductioij^ I appeal 
to you. Sir, as a good, and, let me add, a great man, I have no 
other pretensions to your favour than that 1 aim an unhappy one. 

‘ Can you, Sir, in any degree, aid me with propriety ? — Will you 
ask any demonstrations of my veracity ? I have imposed upon myself, 
but I have been guilty of no other imposition. Let me, if possible, 
interest your compassion. I know thos« of rank and fortune are 
teased with frequent petitions, and are compelled to refuse the re- 
quests even of those whom they know to be in distress ; it is, there- 
fore, with a distant hope I have ventured to solicit such favour ; but 
you will forgive me, Sir, if you do not think proper to relieve.’— -p. 92. 

Mr. Crabbe enclosed some copies of verses — among others the 
rough draught of ‘ The Village.’ Mr. Burke happened to open 
this, and his eye fortunately lighted on these fervid lines, descrilijfflK 
the feelings under which the young batd had abandoned his native 
place. • 

* Here wand’ring long amid these frowning fields, 

I sought the simple life that Nature yields ; 

Rapine, and wrong, and fear usurp’(^ her place, 

And a bold, artful, surly, savage race, 

♦Who, only skill’d to take the finny tribe, 

The yea/’ly dinner, or septennial bribe, 

Wait on -the shoae, and, as the waves run high, 

On the tost vessel bend their eager eye. 

Which to their coast directs its vent’rous way, 

Theirs or the ocean’s miserable prey. 

‘ As on their neighbouring beach yon swallows stand, 

And wait for favouring winds to leave the land^ 

While still for flight the ready wing is spread — 

So waited I the favouring hour, and fled — 

Fled from these shores, where guilt and rapine reign, 

And cried. Ah ! hapless they who still remain,— 

Who still remain to hear the ocean foar, 

Whose greedy waves devour the lessening sliore, 

Till some fierce tide, with more imperious sway, 

Sweeps the low hut and ail it holds away, 

When the sad tenant weeps from door to door, 

And begs a poor protection from th# poor.’ 

These verses satilfied Burke that his petitioner * was a true 
poet.’ Crabbe, after leaving his packet in Charles-street, 
St JamesVsquare, had felt himself so agitated, that he could not 
retire to rest — he spent the whole night in walking backwards ancl» 
foj-wards on Westminster-bridge — the morning sun foui^ him 

£ i £ ^there. 
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; there* Another great poet’s ‘ Sonnet composed on Westminster- 
bridge ’ will recur to every reader’s remembrance. 

‘ Earth has not anything to show more fair, 
liull would he be of soul who could j)as3 by 
A sight so touching in its majesty : 

This city now^doth like a garment wear 
The beauty of the morning: silent, bare, 

Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields and to the . . 

The river glideth at his own sweet will . . . 

And all that mighty heart is lying still. ^ 

But never, alas ! did nil that mighty heart lie still ! Sin, misery, 
death, are labourers that never pause ; and at the moment when 
Wordsworth was enjoying the calm delight of his own contem- 
plations on Wcstniinstcr-bridge, it w'as probably paced by some 
brother as w'retclied, at least, as Crabbe was the morning that he 
ticiled for his answer from Mr. Burke. He was told that Mr. 
Burke desired to converse with him. 

‘ He went into Mr. Burke’s room, a poor young adventurer, spurned 
by the opulent, and rejected by the publishers, his last shilling gone, 
and all but his last hope with it : he came out virtually secure of 
almost all the good fortui?.e that, by successive steps, afterwards fell 
to his lot — his genius acknowledged by one whose verdict could not 
be questioned — his character and manners appreciated and approved 
by a noble and capacious heart, whose benevolenccknew no limits 
but its power — that of a giant in intellect^ wdio w^as, in feeling, an 
unsophisticated child — a bright example of the close affinity between 
superlative talents, and the warmth of the generous affections. Mr, 
Crabbe liad afterwards many oth^ friends, kind, liberal, and power- 
ful, w^ho assisted him in his professional career ; but it W’as one hand 
alone that rescued him w'hen he was sinking. In reflecting upon the 
consequences of the letter to Burke — the happiness, the exultation, 
the inestimable benefits that resulted to my father^ — ascribing, 
indeed, my own existence to that great and good man’s condescension 
and prompt kindness — I may be pardoned for dwelling upon that in- 
terview Nvith feelings of gratitude which I should but in vain endea- 
vour to express. • ’ 

*‘But stsnsible as I am of the importance of Mr. Burke’s Inter- 
Tfcr^ce in my father’s behalf, I w’ould not imply that there was not 
atn|il6 desert to call it forth. Enlarged as was Mr. Burke’s benevo- 
lence, had not th^ writings which were submitted to bis inspetion 
possessed th||. Snarks of real genius, the applicant would probably 
have been dismissed with a little pecuniary assistance. I must add 
that, even had his poems been evidently meritorious, it is not to be 
aupposed that the author would have at once excited the strongest 
. interest in such a mind| unless be had, during this interview, 

exhibited 
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exhibited the traits of a pure and worthy character. Nay, had there 
appeared any offeiisive peculiarities of manner and address— eit^e? 
presumption or meanness — though the young poet might have re- 
ceived both kindness and patronage, can any one dream that Mr, 
Burke would have at once takfen up his cause with |ke zeal f)f a 
friend, and treated him like a son ? In mentioning his new protegv^ 
a few (lays afterwards, to Reynolds, Burke said, “ He has the mind 
and feelings of a gentleman/* Sir Joshua told this, years later, to 
my grateful father himself/ — p. 93 — 95. 

This ready and generous patronage of Crabbe will form a 
bright page iu Burke’s history, long after all interest has departed 
from the greater *part of even his political exertions. The young 
poet M'as established under his roof at Beaconstield — under his 
e\e The Library ’ and ' llie Village’ successively issued from 
the press — and Reynolds, Johnson, Fox — in a word, ail Burke’s 
intimate friends — partook his interest in liis new protege. Shortly 
after the appearance of ‘ Tlie Library,’ the turn of his mind and 
scope of his views being ascertaine^l, he was encouraged tc?T!fke 
orders; and by the end of 17B1, Mr. Crabbe returned as curate 
to his native Aldborougli, 

* He had left liis home a deserter from his profession, with the im- 
putation of having failed in it from wanting even common abilities 
for the discharge of its duties — in the estimation of the ruder natives, 
who had witnessed his manual awkwardness in the seafaring pursuits 
of tlie place, “ a lubber,’ and ‘‘a fool;” perhaj)s considered even by 
those who rdfognised something of his literary talent, as a hare- 
brained visionary, never destined to settle to anything with steadiness 
and sober resolution ; on all hands convicted certainly of the “ crime 
of poverty,” and dismissed from view as a destitute and hopeless out- 
cast. He returned, a man of%acknowledged talents; a successful 
author, patronised and befriended by some of the leading characters 
in the kingdom ; and a clergyman, with every proapcct of prefer- 
ment in the church.’ — p. 103. ^ 

Mr. Crdbbe, however, was received at Aldborough, by the 
people iu general, after the usual fashion of the propliet in his 
own country, liis former equals coulA not endure to believe that 
he was worthy of being tWis elevated above them, or capable of 
sustaining such a change without permitting himself to despise 
those who had hitherto been on his level. There are few en)iti«itt 
men, sprung from humble beginnings, whose lot has not been embit- 
tered by these grudgings and jealoiisiesiof theft* original compeers. 
The patient and affectionate mother of Crabbe, waSj-ere this, 
no more ; and his father, long since all but lost to his family, had 
soon formed another and a most imprudent alliance. It is, there- 
fore, nothing wonderful that the poet should be found wrifing^of 
bis situation at Aldborough, ere he had occupied it for many 

weeks, 
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wepks, iu melancholy terms ; or that he embraced, M^ithout hesi- 
tation, an offer which, through the unwearied kindness of Burke, 
reached him early iu 1782 — that of proceeding to Belvoii* Castle 
as domestic chaplain. 

The late Duke of Rutland and his lovely duchess were as kind 
as possible to the poet#: his duties were light enough ; “ he read 
prayers on Sunday, and fared sumptuously every day but the 
guests and the servants were not always, it seems, so respectful 
as the chiefs of the castle, and Crabbe bad not been long at 
Belvoir, ere his note-book shows tiie following confession : — 

‘ Oh ! had I but a little hut, 

That I might hide my head in ; 

Where never guest might dare molest, 

Unwelcome or unbidden ; 
rd take the jokes of other folks, 

And mine should then succeed 'em, 

Nor would I chide a little pride, 

< Or heed a littie freedom ! ’ 

He had the good fortune to meet at Belvoir Dr. Watson, (the 
Bishop of Llaiidaff,) who recognised in him a strong mind, and 
cultivated him accordingly. One or two other eminent persons 
whom he met there showed him attention also, — but. ou the 
whole, the life of the lilerary dependent in a great house was 
little suited to his taste. His son refers to his immortal tale of 
* The Patron,’ as proof sufficient that his situation at Belvoir 
‘ was attended with many painful circumstances, and productive 
of some of the acutest sensations of wounded pride that have 
ever been traced by any pen.’ He is, however, too candid not 
to own, that ^ neither nature nor circumstances had qualified him 
for it.’ 

‘ The aristocracy of genius approaches too near the aristocracy of 
station ; superiority uf talent is apt, without intention, to ^Otray occa- 
sional presumption. It is“ true, subserviency would be always de- 
spised ; but a cool, collected mind — never thrown off its guard — 
pleased with what passes — entering into the interests of the day, but 
never‘'betrayed into enthusiasm — is an indispensable qualification for 
that station.^ Mr. Crabbe could never conceal his feelings, aHfd he 
felt strongly. He was not a stoic, and freedom of living was preva- 
lent in almost all large establishments of that period ; and, when the 
conversation was interesting*, he might not always retire as early as 
prudence might suggest ; nor, perhaps, did he times put a bridle 
to his' tongue, fbr he might feel the riches of his intellect more than 
the poverty of his station. It is aj;So probable that, brought up in 
the warehouse of Slaughden, and among the uneducated, though na- 
ture had given him the disposition of a gentleman— the politeness of. 
a mild and Christian spirit-rhe^ may at th^t early period have re- 
^ tamed 
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tained some repulsiTe marks of the degree from whence be had 
lately risen ; be conld hardly have acquired all at once the ease and 
self-possession for which he was afterwards distinguished. I must 
also add, that, although he owed his introduction to Burke, his jid- 
herence, however mild, to the W^iig tenets of Burke^s p<(^ty may not 
have much gratified the circles of BelvoirZ-^pP* 

He mentions elsewdiere that the chaplain had more than once 
• to swallow bumpers of salt-water, because be w'ould not drink 
Tory toasts.’ Although, therefore, the duke seemed, the longer 
he stayed, to appreciate him the more highly, ^ and would often 
dismiss a splendid party from his gates, and himself ride, ac- 
companied only by Mr. Crabbe, to some sequestered part of 
his domain, to converse on literary topics, quote verses, and cri- 
ticise plays,’ — it seems nowise surprising that when his (Jracc 
was appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, early in 17B4, the 
poet should have felt no ambition to form one of his household 
at Dublin, but preferred to remain in [Leicestershire, and fix 
self at the curacy of Statheni, nea^* Belvoir. (f ought not, 
however, to forget that he was enabled to do*^o, in consequence 
of the duchess’s intercession with the Tory Chancellor in his 
favour. The rough, but good-natured Thurlow, after conversing 
with him, told him he w’as ^ as like IJarson Adams as twelve 
to a dozen,’ and gave him a small living in Dorsetshire, w'orlh 
about a year. On this, and his curacy, he could aflbrd lo 
settle ; and sfbortly after the family removed to Dublin, he was 
at length rewarded, for tw'elve years of constant affection, by the 
hand of his Miss Elmy. At parting, the duke presented him with a 
portrait of Pope, by Kncller, and assured him of his anxiety to be- 
friend him more largely hereaftef ; this amiable nobleman, how'cver, 
died at Dublin in the 35th year of his age, in 17b7,^and the curate 
of Stathern, with by that time a family of three or* four children, 
concluded that he had seen the last of Rutlaful patronage, liut 
the widowed duchess, on lier return to England, interfered once 
more in his behalf with Lord Tlmrlow% and obtained for him the 
exchange of his small living in Dorset for a more valuable, one, 
that piMuston, within a rilile and a half of Bclvoir Castle. 1 o 
this rectory he remov^ in 17B9; and it is to tliis residence that 
the earliest recollections of our author, born in 17B5, go back. 

In 1785 " The Newspaper,’ a poem in jll respects of the 
same class and merits with ‘ The*Libftiry,’ was^ published, and 
Crabbe was anew encouraged by the favourable opinions of die 
critics, and, above all, of Burjee, Reynolds, and rox. In 1787 
he printed a sermon on the death of the Duke of Rutland, and 
contributed a chapter on the. natural history of the Vale Of Bal- 
voirio N ichors account of Leicestershire; but from this lime he 
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rwkbdrew wholly for iwenty-*two years from the public view. 
From his thirty-first year to his fifty-second, he buried himself 
completely in the obscurity of domestic and village life, 

* hardly catling, from time to timer, a glimpse of the brilliant society 
in which he nad for a season been welcomed, and gradually forgotten 
as a living author by the public, who only, generally speaking, con* 
tinned to be acquainted with the name of Crabbe from the extended 
circulation of certain striking passages in his etorly poems, through 
their admission into ‘ The Elegant Extracts/ 

This twenty-two years’ silence has always, it seems, been con- 
sidered the great wonder of Crabbe’s life — ^the present volume 
will probably be turned to with eageincy^^ chiefly because it is 
expected to solve this problem. Surely ^ The Parish Rqg;iiler>* 
‘ The Borough,’ ^ The Tales/ and ‘ The Tales of the Hall/ 
produced in such rapid succession during the later part of his 
life, might have been thought sufficient evidence that his mind had 
ii<yr*,beeii idle during the vigour of his days — from thirty to fifty; 
but it now a{)pears that his Ifand had never been more lazy than 
his iiuellect, and thtlt though none of these performances were 
written during the period in question, they were all not only the 
fruits of the general mental activity of that period, but of the 
uninterrupted devotion to literary composition which bad been 
from youth to age the solace of his retirement. 

For ourselves, however, we must confess that we never pattook 
in tlie common wonderment about the long silence Of Crabbe as 
a poet. We always knew that he originally^ published because he 
wanted bread ; and that soon after the appearance of ‘ Tlie;^^^ge,’ 
he acquired a coinpetence in the church ; and we must that 
we have never been much disposed to marvel at the abstinence 
from publication of any man, however gifted, however diligent, 
who has not Yhe stimulus of want behind him, ,1^ of all 
have we ever been ubie to see anything astonisbiQg&?^ silence, 
during maturer years, of persons who have chatit^ to acquire 
some reputation by early exertions in literature. Boyish spirits 
evapprate-— boyish efforts are rated at, or perhaps below> their 
due value — when a man begins to find himself recognised as an 
author at «all, the painful question * an author of what class V 
begins also to force itself on his solitary meditation ; and if he 
has Continued to be a reader — to study, with the growing inr 
teUigeiice of advancing ryears, the great standard monuments 
of excellence— -Snd if there be no itnmediailb spur qf indigence 
to make dare all his motto, we can find nothing to surprise 
MS in the . fact that the fears oV modesty should be able to 
pnt^a drag on the wheels even of already acknowledged talents. 
Where there are naturally great animal spirits, or where kjtem- 
^ ' perament; 
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peramenti not in itself very high, is subjected to the perpetual , 
forcing of town talk, and the flattery of coteries f such feelings as 
we have been adverting to may, easily no doubt, be counteracted; 
but that a devoted admirer of Horace and Pope, settled dowiwin 
a country village, with an adequate income, and alfundance of 
domestic and professional duties to attend to, should have, on 
reflection, thought but little of himself for having produced ' The 
Village/ and paused long before he adventured on another ap- 
pearance as a poetical author, seems to us not only not wonderful, 
but the most natural thing in the world ; and had ^ The Village ’ 
been twice as good a poem as it really is, we should have, a priori^ 
considered its writer as bal the more likely to halt. In literature 
nothing equals the content of the ignorant but the audacity of the 
im^ciTe ; and in these latter days the two seem generally to go 
together. 

But suppose Mr. Crabbe had never, after he became a parish 
priest, written one page except of a sermon. What then ? Tfle 
wasi from first to last, a most devo\it, holy, indcfaflgable parish 
priest. He never allowed any call, either Displeasure or w^oiidly 
business, to interfere with the discharge of his professional duties. 
If a peasant was sick, and wanted him at his bedside, that vyas 
always a sufficient reason for suspending any journey or engage- 
ment whatever. So says his son, not on his own authority only, 
but dn that of a crowd of old parishioners, one of whom adds, — 

^ No sympathy was like kis — and probably to no human ear 
were eyer so many* sad tales of anguish and penitence re- 
veale<tff-as to that of Mr. Crabbe in his ministerial capacity.^ 
More^cr, although he had had slender success as a medical 
practitioner on his own account, be, during the nine-and-twenly 
years that be was a country clergyman, conlinned to practise as the , 
medical* of all of his own parish ^oor, supplying 

them medicpies at his own sole coat, and not shrinking, 

w hen the occasion pressed, even from the most painful and anxious 
duties of the accoucheur ! Had this story been all that was to 
be told, who would have been entitled to wonder at the poetical 
inaciimfy of the rector of Muston ? 

But his ministerial duties, and his medical benevolences, did not 
fill up Mr. Crabbe’s labours during these long years of siledte. 
He Imd been imperfectly educated — he had hi^ education to finish. 
He made himself a very fair classical scholar — he taught hitmelf 
Fnench and Italian, ^so as to read all the principaT authors in these 
languages with perfect facility and enjoyment — he of course tra- 
versed the whole field of English literature. He had shown an 
early taste for mathematics, and he pursued that science with un- 
dimimshed ssestM ^bia masculine mind could al all tipes find 

IUXU17 
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• iHxury in the driest calculations/ He had been from boyhood a 
keen botanist and entomologist — these studies he carded on with 
ardour almost to his dying day — ^and in his later years he added to 
these gcol(jgy. He was the first rfliscoverer of several species in 
the British Flora. He drew up a complete treatise on botany, 
and would have given St to the world in 1796? but for the pedantic 
scruples of a Cambridge friend, who persuaded him to put it into 
the lire because it was written in English, and to re-write it in 
Latin, which he never found leisure or heart to do* He finished, 
but subsequently, we are most sorry to hear, destroyed, no less 
than three novels. He finished, and burnt oft consideration, a 
series of poems which had been offered for publication to 
Dodsley, in 1799. Finally, laying his sermons and a multitude 
of theological essays out of the question, as well as all the roqgh 
drafts of the ' Parish Kegister ' and subsequent poems, his desk', 
after his death, was found to contain one-and-twenty volumes of 
niaimscripts^ prose and vers(^, some of them fully prepared for the 
press. Under the jpguUition of sound judgment and filial reve- 
rence, may we not yet hope to see many additions to the stock of 
our classical literature from the posthumous treasures of Crabhu ? 
In his poetry, the detail of execution is so much, that we can 
suppose his sons may not think it right to hazard publishing any 
verses but those which w^ere left marked with his own imprimatur ; 
but the prose of his prefaces is singularly elegant — bis letters, from 
the specimens now given, appear to abound in graphic energy of 
style, as well as in masculine originality of thought, and we there- 
fore hope that the editor may be induced to go beyond what he as 
yet promises, namely, a selection from his father's sermons. If 
there be extant in manuscript such a novel as the ‘ Richard GJan- 
shaw' ’ which tje describes from juvenile recollection, W'e earnestly 
urge him to give it his best and earliest attention. 

Our author thus* closes his account of* Mr. Crabbe's silent 
period — 

‘ As the chief characteri{?tic of his heart was benevolence, so that 
of hi$ mind was a buoyant exuberance gf thought and perpe^.ual ex- 
ercise of intellect. Thus he liad an inexhaustible resource within 
hi^^self, and never for a moment, I may say, suffered under that ennui 
which drives so many from solitude to the busy search for notoriety. 
I can safely assert tjiat, from the earliest time I recollect him, down 
to tlie fifth OiT si^^h year b(Sbre*his death, I never saw him (unless in 
company) seated m a chair, enjoying what is cafted a lounge— that is 
to say, doing nothing* Out of doors he had always some object in 
viewr-^a flower, or a pebble, or his ^note-book, in his hand ; and in 
the house, if he was not wrifing, he was reading. He read aloud very 
pfteiieven when walking, or seated by the side of his wife, ip, the 
:hwgaol|(-fe8hioned one-horse chjdse, heavier than ta modem chariot, 

in 
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in which they usually were conveyed in their little excursions^ and the , 
conduct of which he, from awkwardness and absence of mind, pru^ 
dently relinquished to my mother on all occasions/ 

We must, before we skip to the time of Mr. Crabbers re-^ap- 
pearance as an author, give one or two slight specilfieiis of the 
sort of domestic details which his affectimiate son has brought 
together, respecting the middle period of his life 

* How delightful is it/ he says, ‘ to recall the hinocent feelings of 
unbounded love, confidence, and respect, associated with ray earliest 
visions of my parents. They appeared to their children not only 
good, but free from* any taint of the corruption common to our nature ; 
and such was the strength of the impressions then received, that 
hardly could subsequent experience ever enable our judgments to mo» 
dify them. Many a hajjpy and indulged child has, no doubt, partaken 
in the same fond exaggeration ; but ours surely had everything to 
excuse it. * 

‘ Always visibly happy in the happiness of others, especial 
children, our father entered into all oiir pleasures, and* soothed and 
cheered us in all our little griefs with such ovcvflowing tenderness, 
that it was no wonder we almost woi*shipped him. My first recollec- 
tion of him is of his carrying me up to his private room to prayers, 
in the summer evenings, about sunset, and rewarding my silence and 
attention afterwards with a view of the flower-garden through his 
prism^ Then I recall the delight it was to me to be permitted to 
sleep with him during a confinement of niy mother’s — how I longed 
for the morning, becaus^e then he would be sure to tell me some fairy 
tale of his own invention, all aparkling with gold and diamonds, magic 
fountains, and enchanted princesses. In the eye of memory I can still 
see him as he was at that period of his life — his fatherly countenance, 
unraixed with any of the less loveable expressions that, in too many 
faces, obscure that character — but pre-eminently fatherly; conveying 
the ideas of kindness, intellect, and purity ; his manrlet grave, manly, 
and cheerful, in unison with his high and open* forehead : liis very 
attitudes, whether as he sat absorbed in the arrangement of his mine- 
rals, shells, and insects — or as he laboured in his garden until his 
naturally pale complexion acquired a ting^ of fresh healthy red ; or 
as, coming lightly towards u^with some unexpected present, his Smile 
of indescribable benevolence spoke exultation in the foretaste of our 
raptures. 

* But, I think, even earlier than these are my first recollections of 
my mother. I think the very earliest is of her ds combing my hair 
one evening, by the light of the fire, wTiich*hardly brjke the long 
dows of the room, and singing the plaintive air of “ Kitty Fell/* til, 
though I could not have been more than three years old, the melody 
found its way into my heart, and !he tears dropped down eo profusely 
that 1 was glad the darkness concealed them. How mysterioos is 
shamf without guilt 189-14 L 


Wd^neven 
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« Wbenever> in the sequel^ our author has occasion to maatjon his 
mother, there is an evident i^luctance to dwell on her memor]^*, 
strikingly contrasted by the fond openness of his details about bis 
father. Mrs. Crabbe appears to have been a charming and a most 
excellent \?bnian — but to have fallen, early in her married life, into 
extremely feeble health, and, in a word, to have been for at least 
twenty years a mere invalid. It is hinted that her spirits w^ere gene- 
rally very low — but that sometimes they were extravagantly high. 
We respect the feelings of her son in shrinking from distinct par- 
ticulars, but gather, on the whole, that the lady’s mind suffered as 
much as her body; and that thus, during all the prime vigour pf 
his manhood, the poet had a domestic affliction hanging over him, 
which demanded and received at his hands the most constant ai^ 
tender attention. We have seen that, in spite of all his profes- 
sional and domestic avocations^ his pen was never idle; but if it 
had been so, would not the circumstances wo are now adverting 
been enough to account for the fact ? Who that has ever 
knowm real ‘sorrow, wall herfeeforth w onder that he should have 
long shrunk with sftisitive shyness from the notion of again forcing 
himself into contact with the bustle of publication, and the 
hazards of criticism ! 

Our biographer has q highly-amusing chapter on a visit which 
his father and mother paid, accompanied by himself, when six 
years of age, and arrayed in his first suit, ^ and that scarlet,’ to 
their relations in Suffolk ; and the whole description of Mrs. 
Crabbe’s uncle, Mr. Tovell, of Paiham, aild his menage ^ is parti- 
cularly good. We quote a few sentences. 

‘ My great-uncle’s establishment was that of the first-rate yeo- 
man of that period — the yeoman that already began to be styled by 
courtesy an esquire. Mr. Tovell might possess an estate of some 
eight hundred*pounds per annum, a portion of which he himself cul- 
tivated. Educated fit a mercantile school, he often said of himself, 
“ Jack will never make a gentleman;” yet he had a native dignity of 
mind and of manners, w^hich might have enabled him to pass muster 
in that character with any hut very fastidious critics. His house was 
largtj, and the surrounding moat, the rookery, the ancient dove-cot 
and the Avell-stored fish-ponds, were sucTb as might have suited agen- 
tl^man’s seat of some consequence ; but one^side of the house imme- 
diately overlooked a farm-yard, full of all sorts of domestic animals, 
and the scene of constant bustle and noise. On entering the housp, 
there was nothing at first*^ sight to remind one of the form a spa- 
,cipu^ hall, paved with black and white marbl^, — at one extreiiuty; a 
very handsome drawing-room, — and at the other a fine pld staircase 
pf j|lack oak, polished till it was las slippery , as ipe, and having , a 
, icyiiinie-clpck and a barrel-organ on its landing-places. But this dray^r- 
a corresponding dipmg-parlour, and a handpon^p sleeping 
^ ^ “ apailment 
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lipaHtment up 6tairS) were all tabooed ^^ound, and made use of on * 
great and ^lemn occasions only — such as rent-days, and an occa- 
sional Visit ’with which Mr. Tovell was honoured by a neighbouring 
peer. At ail other times the family and their visiters lived entirely 
in the old-fashioned kitchen alongvvith the servants. ^ 

* If the sacred apartments had not been opened, the family dined 
in this wise : the heads seated in the kitchen at an old table ; the 
farm-men standing in the adjoining scullery, door open — tlie female 
servants at a side table, called a bonier ; — with the principals, at the 
table, perchance, some travelling rat-catcher, or tinker, or farrier, or 
an occasional gardener in his shirt sleeves, his face probably stream- 
ing with perspiration. My father well describes, in ‘‘The Widow’s 
Tale,’^ my mother’s situation, when living in her maiden days at 
Parham : — 

“ But when the men beside their station took, 

The maidens with them, and with these the cook ; 

When one huge wooden bowl before them stood, 

Fill’d with huge balls of farinaceous food ; 

With bacon, mass saline! whefc never lean ’ 

Beneath the brown and bristly rind was^een : 

When, from a single horn the party drew 
Their copious draughts of heavy ale and new ; 

When the coarse cloth she saw, with many a stain, 

Soil’d by rude hinds who cut and eSme again ; 

She could not breathe, but, with a heavy sigh. 

Rein’d ^tlie fair neck, and shut the offended eye ; 

She minced the^sanguirie flesh in frustums fine, 

And wonder’d much to see the creatures dine.’* 

‘ On ordinary days, when the dinner was over, the fire replenished, 
the kitchen sanded and lightly swept over in waves, mistress and 
maids, taking off their shoes, retired to their clmmber.s for a nap of 
ohe hour to the minute. The dogs and cats commenced their .siesta 
by the fire, Mr. T, dozed in his chair, and no noise was heard, except 
the melancholy and monotonous cooing of a turtle-dove, varied, how’- 
' ever, by the shrill treble of a canary. After the hour had expired, 
the active part of the family were on the alert : the bottles (Mr, To- 
veil’s tea equipage) placed on the table ; tand as if by instinct some 
old acqfuaintance would glid# in for the evening’s carousal, anj then 
another, and another. .One jolly old farmer, with much qf the person 
and humour of Falstaff, a face as rosy as brandy could make it, and 
an eye teeming with subdued merriment — for he had that prim© 
quality of a joker, — superficial gravitj--ip8gmetim«s rendered the col- 
loquies over the byvl peculiarly piquant ; and s% soon as hist voi^e 
began to be elevated, one or two of the inmates, my fatliet '$tid 
mother for example, withdrew wjth Mrs. Tovell into her own 
sanctotum ; but J, not being supposed likely to understand much of 
what might fee said, was allowed to linger on the skirts of the festive 
circle ; and the servants, not being more considered than th^aniinals 
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, dozing on the hearth, remained to have the full benefit of their wit, 
neither producing the slightest restraint, nor themselves feeling it. ~ 
p. 142— 146. 

This was in 1791 ; in the November of the next year the hearty 
yeoman of 1?arham died, and Mrs. Crabbe’s mother, Mrs. Elmy, 
was put into possession of a part of his estate. The old lady 
seems to have so pressed her son-in-law to come and help her in the 
management of the property, that he at last overcame some strong 
scruples connected with his own position as the incumbent of 
Muston. He appointed a curate to that parish, obtained two 
curacies for himself in Suftblk, and removed with his family to 
Parham ; at which place, or in its immediate neighbourhood, he 
continued to reside for no less than twelve years, till the October 
of 1804. The arrival of the party at Mr. Tovell’s on this occasion 
is told in this most natural manner : — 

‘ How changed was every thing since I had first visited that house, 
thea'the scene of constant mirfh and hospitality ! As I got out of the 
chaise, I remember jumping for very joy, and exclaiming, “ Here we 
are — here we are, litffe Willy and all I” but my spirits sunk into dis- 
may when, on entering the well-known kitchen, all there seemed deso- 
late, dreary, and silent. Mrs. Tovell and her sister-in-laW, sitting by 
the fireside weeping, did i\ot even rise up to welcome my parents, but 
uttered a few chilling words, and wept again. All this appeared to 
me as inexplicable as forbidding. How little do children dream of the 
alterations that elder people’s feelings towards each o»therj^ Undergo, 
when death has caused a transfer of property ! Our' arrival in Suf- 
folk was by no means palatable to all my mother’s relations.’ — p. 152. 

During this residence in Suflolk, Mrs. Crabbe’s health gradually 
declined, and her husband, consequently, mixed very little in so- 
ciety. He had, however, a few friends of whom he saw much, — 
the tw'o brothers, Dudley North, and Charles Long, — both of 
whom lud been very efirly acquaintances — and the Rev. Richard 
Turner, of Great Yarnioulli, who was the rector of one of the 
parishes in which he now officiated as curate, and in whom (as the 
preface to the Parish Regijter tells us) he found not only the kindest 
of frfends, but the most judicious of cKtics. At Mr. Norfli’s he 
was occasionally brought into contact withv some of tlie eminent 
Wiigs of the time ; and one Christmas, in particular, was spent 
in company with Mr. Fox, who cordially recognised the protege 
of Burke, and said^playfullf, ns they were passing from the draw- 
ing-room to the ^dining-room, ‘ Ah ! Mr. Cribbe, if you had had 
your deserts, you would have walked before us all.’ It was at 
this time that Mr. Fox kindly offerfed to read any MS, Mr, Crabbe 
xnjgl&t ever prepare for the press ; and the preface of the ' Regis- 
ter’ , has told us all how gracefully this promise, was redeejoied 
/hat great statesman’s last illness in 1806* « Mr. 
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Mr. Crabbfi waS| his son says, ‘ a very popular preacher all the • 
while he remained in Suflolk, and had large congregations but 
when he returned to his own living in Leicestershire in 1804, he 
found things not a little change^ there ; the parish church com- 
paratively deserted; his own character and coinfofts assailed 
with annoyances of various sorts, on which we do not wish 
to dwell at length. The Wesleyans had formed a flourishing 
establishment at Muston; the 11 iintingtoniane had made con- 
verts even among his own household servants ; and the farmers 
generally bad been taught to believe that their rector, when no 
longer under the shadow of Belvoir, had declined into a Jacobin ; 
a report for which there never could have been the slightest foun- 
dation. * My father,’ says the writer, ‘ was one of the many good 
men who indeed hailed the dawn of the French Revolution, but 
who execrated its close.’ The ' Parish Register’ and its preface 
give us some hints as to all these aflitirs ; therefore the biographer 
did well to clear the case up by the details now offered : but^HTe 
only part of the story to which we attach much importance is, the 
poet’s own manly confession, that * lie had done wrong in so long 
absenting himself from his own proper cure.” 

Mr. Crabbe never regained the favour of the people at Muston ; 
but if the applause of the literary world could have consoled him, he 
had enough of it during his second residence among them, which 
extended to the end of 1813. The * Register’ published in 1807, 
was follo^^d by the Mlorougli’ in 1810, and by the ‘ Tales in 
Verse,’ in 1812; and W need not recall the unanimous cordiality 
with which these additions to the English library were successively 
received. Our author s narrative, at this period, begins to be diver- 
sified with highly interesting letters to and from Mr. Crabbe. We 
have specimens of the epistolary vein of, among others, Mr. 
Canning, Lord Holland, Jiord Orey, Mr. Roger Wilbraham, the 
late Bishop of Peterborough, Hr. Mansel — ^nd, above all, we 
have a singularly affectionate sequence of letters between Mr. 
Crabbe and Sir Walter Scott. The admiration which these two 
great, good, and singlediearted men had^long felt for each other, 
gradualfy ripened into a wartn and confiding friendship ; and the 
frankness with which, even before they had met persobaily, thjjy 
communicated together on subjects of literary interest, and on 
their own private affairs and prospects^j^ill evei* form a pleasing 
feature in the biograohy of both. Werefer particularly to the 
delightful extracts given at pages 19- and 209. The piece 
of poetry that soothed and occupied the dying ear of Mr, Fox was 
Crabbe’s tale of * Phoebe Dawson;’ and we are enabled to ofier 
testimony not more equivocal of the sincerity of Sir Walter Scotff 
worship of his genius. Crabbe’s poems were, at all timeA more 
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frequently in his hands than any other work whatever, except 
Shakspeare; and during th^^ ^few intervals after his return to 
Abbotsford in 1832, when W was sufficiently hitns|lf to ask 
his family to read aloud to him, j:he only books he ever Called for 
w^ere his B'lble and his Crabbe. 

In the autumn of 18*1 3, Mr. Crabbe lost his wife — and painful as 
her existence had long been to herself, he felt the blow deeply; — it 
stunnqd.^jm ; a violent illness ensued, and he desired, day after day, 
that ^ (grave might be kept open/ At length he rallied some- 
what, but could not return to his usual occupations ; his garden 
had lost all charms for him, — he was evidently an altered and a 
drooping man. At this moment the valuable rectory of Trowbridge 
fell vacant, and the Duke of Rutland, well knowing the uncom- 
fortable footing on which he had for years stoocfwith most of his 
parishioners, and syrnpatliizing with the affliction which had now ren- 
dered his residence at Muston doubly painful to him, Immediately 
tendered him this benefice. The people of Muston ^ rang their 
bells for his successor before he was out of sight of the parsonage !’ 
Alas for the people of Muston ! But Mr. Crabbe not only gained 
a considerable increase of income by his removal, but what was 
of far more importance, found himself placed in a populous 
neigiibourhood where fiiendly society soon gathered around him ; 
and where, after eighteen years of ever increasing love and honour, 
he at length rested from his labours, among the tears of higli and 
low, rich and poor. 

He had some adverse circumstances to struggle ag^st on his 
first arrival there ; but these were very soon overcome, partly by 
the mildness, and partly by the determined courage of his nature. 
Of the latter one instance is given by Mr. Bowles, who witnessed 
the occurrence. An election mob surrounded the parsonage 
one day, when he was about to ^et out to give a vote of 
which iliey fiercely disapproved. Their clamours were furious, 
and their threats savage ; but no persuasion could induce the old 
man to give way to tlieir violence. lie opened his dpor, saying, 
* Vou may kill me, if you choose, but nothing, while 1 live, shall 
prevent me from doing that which P have promised tp 3o/ He 
qntered his carriage, and drove off without molestation. 

We have not yet reached the middle of this volume—and its 
second moiety wUl, by be considered as interesting ^ as the 

first ; but ou| limits fire narrowing before us, and we must cut 
shpi t our observations on the old age of MrV Crabbe, 

The < Tales of the Hall’ (183^9) were the only poems he pub- 
lished after his removal to Trowbridge; but from that tinie^ be 
Ht^d much more in the eye of the world than he had formerly done. 
Tbe%cinity of Bath soon drew him into liondon socie^ ; he met 

maify 
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many of tfie most distinguished men of his time beneath the hos- 
pitable roofs of the neighbouring nobility, especially at Bowood* 
and Longleat. Through his brother-poet, Mr. Bowles, an incuin-' 
bent in the same county, he became personally known to Mr, 
Moore and Mr, Rogers, and tlfe latter gentleman aUlength pre- 
vailed on him to pay him a visit in J^ondpn in the summer of 
I d 1 7. He was then and thus, of course, sure of a warm recep- 
tion in the most polished circles of this great metropolis ; and 
his Journals of this period, detailing visits at Holland House, 
villa at Bromplon, Mr. Frere's, Lord Hadding- 
ton’s, Sir Harry Engleficld’s, and elsewhere, present, to be sure, 
a most lively contrast to the w^oful diary of 17B0 and 1781. 
Many of his remarks on men and manners in these careless jour- 
nals are distinguished for that good-humoured si} ness of observa- 
tion which forms the staple of his verse, and occasionally he inter- 
sperses passages of dark reflection, in which we recognise the 
poet of Sir Eustace Grey. 

f June \0ih . — Dine at Lord Binnin^’s, Lady Binnifig, tvith one 
visiter. She knows me, and we arc at ease. » Mr. Canning more 
lively as with his friends, and very pleasant. Mr. Frere could not 
dine — Lady Errol indisposed. Mr. Robinson. Conceive J. B.’s 
size and good temper, with a look of more understanding and better 
manner. Mr. Huskisson — countenance le^s op^n ; grew more free, 
and became pleasant. The Speaker polite, and rather cheerful ; a 
peculiar cast of the countenance ; pleasing certainly. Mrs. Canning 
I thought^^reserved ; byt all appearance of this retired. I was too 
much a stranger among friends ; but before we parted, all became 
easy. Lord Binning a sensible, polite man. 

* 20ih , — I wake ill this morning and nervous; and so little do we 
judge of the future, that I was half inclined to make apologies, and 
not join the pleasantest of all parties. I must go from this infatuating 
scene. — Walk in the Park, and in some degree recover. Write two 
hours. At seven go to Sir Harry Englefield, •A large house that 
overlooks the Park and Serpentine River. Disappointed of Mr. Spen- 
cer ; but Mrs. Spencer, Miss Churchill, and Miss Spencer dine with 
us — Mr. Murray and Mr. Standish. Notlyng particularly worthy of 
remark tat dinner ; but aftei: dinner, one of the best conversations 
since I came to town — Mrs. Spencer and Miss Churchill chiefly — on 
the effect of high polish* on minds ; chiefly female — Sir llarry soipe- 
times joining, and Miss Spencer. A very delightful evening. Sir 
Harry’s present of Ariosto's inkstand. ^ a double value, as a gift, 
and from the giver. Mr. Standish aim Mr. Murra]^ leave us. Part 
painfully at one o’clocK. Yes, there are at Trowbridge two or three ; 
and it is well there are. Promise (if 1 live) to return in the winter. 
Miss Churchill a very superior and interesting woman. Take leave 
of my friend Sir Harry. The impression rather nervous, and thay 

will spiile at , I am afraid ; but I shall still feel. I shall think 

of this evening. # \ 
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, ‘ Sls<. — I would not appear to myself superstitious, I returned 

late last night, and my reflections were as cheerful as such company 
could make them, and not, I am afraid, of the most humiliating kind ; 
yet, for tlie first time these many nights, I was incommoded bjf dreams, 
such as would cure vanity for a tirfie in any mind where they could 
gain admission. Sorae^of Baxter’s mortifying spirits whispered very 
singular combinations; — none, indeed, that actually did happen in 
the very worst of times, but still with a formidable resemblance. It 
is doubtless very proper to have the mind thus brought to a sense of 
its real and possible alliances, and the evils it has encountered, or 
might have had ; but why these images should be given at a time 
when the thoughts, the waking thoughts, were of co opposite a nature, 
I cannot account. So it was. Awake, I had been with the high, the 
apparently happy : we were very pleasantly engaged, and my last 
thoughts were cheerful. Asleep, all was misery and degradation, not 
my own only, but of those who had been. — That horrible image of 
servility and baseness — that mercenary and commercial manner ! It 
work of imagination, I suppose; hut it is very strange, I must 
leave it.’ * < 

We are not surjftdscd to find that Mr. Moore, on reading this 
diary in MS., wrote as follows to his old friend’s biographer : — 
^ The Journal of your father is a most interesting document; 
and it is rather curious«that some parts of it should so much 
resemble the jourilalizing style of Byron, particularly that de- 
scribing his frightful dream after a day of enjoyment.' • 

Wc must abstain from quoting more of this note-book: what 
follows is from a communication by the adthor of the ^Pleasures 
of Hope.’ 

‘ The first time 1 met Mr. Crabbe was at Holland House, where he 
and Tom Moore and myself lounged the better part of a morning 
about the park and library; and I can answer for one of the party at 
least being very well pleased with it. Our conversation, I remember, 
was about novelists. ‘ Your father was a strong Fieldingite, and I as 
sturdy a Smollettite. His mildness in literary argument struck me 
with surprise in so stern a poet of nature, and I could not but contrast 
the ynassumingness of his ‘manners with the originality of his powers. 
In what may be called the ready-monciy small-talk of conversation, 
bis facility anight not perhaps seem equal to the known calibre of his 
talents ; but in the progress of conversation I recollect remarking 
that there was a vigilant shrewdness that almost eluded you by keep*- 
ing its watch so »quietly^ JThough an oldish man when I saw 
him, he was not “ laudator temporis actif but ^decided lover of later 
times. 

‘ He was very frank, and eveij confidential, in speaking of his 
own feelings. Though in a serene tone of spirits, he confessed tome 
tfiat since the death of his wife he had scarcely known positive hap- 
piness, ( I told him that in that respect, viz., the calculation of oqr own 
hai^igps, w’^e are apt to deceive ourselves. The man whose manners 

are 
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are mild and tranquil, and whose conversation is amusing, cannot ha , 
positively unhappy. 

‘ When Moore left us we were joined by Foscolo ; and I remember, 
as distinctly as if it had been yesterday, the contrasted light in whiph 
Crabbe and Foscolo struck me. If is not an invidious contrast — at 
least my feelings to ward’s Ugo’s memory intend it not to be so, — ^yet 
it was to me morally instructive, and, I need hardly say, greatly in 
favour of your father. They were both men of genius, and both 
simple. But, what a different sort of simplicity! I felt mysi^f be- 
tween them as if I had been standing between a roaring cataract and 
a placid stream. Ugo raged and foamed in argument, to my amuse- 
ment, but not at all* to your father’s liking. He could not abide him. 
What we talked about T do not recollect ; but only that Ugo’s impetu- 
osity was a foil to the amenity of the elder bard.’ 

Mr. Crabbe repeated these visits to London during several suc- 
cessive years ; and bis reception there continued to be more and 
more cordial. He, by degrees, came to be personally known to 
almost all our men of public mciit pud distinction — and hrtias 
said something about most of them — the most flattering notice, 
perhaps, being that of the present Lord Chancellor, whose con- 
versation, his diary says, ^ reminded him of Uuike,’ But — and 
here is a touching and most characteristic trait of the man — he 
hardly ever, on returning home, talkcid ti4)Out what had hapj)ened 
to him during his absence, ilis children had no sort of notion 
how he had been fluttered and fMedy until the hand tliat penned 
these diaries v/as moulilering in the grave. The modesty of Crabbe 
W’as more admirable than his genius. 

After w'hat his son calls * these intoxicating visits ’ he returned, 
just as if nothing had happened, to all his usual occupations and 
pursuits : — 

‘ He resumed next morning his visits among Iiis i)iirish loners, his 
care of parish business, liis books and papers, and last, not least, hi.s 
long rambles among the quarries near Trowi)ridge ; for never, after 
my mother’s death, did he return seriously to botany, the favourite 
study of his earlier life — fossils w^ere thenceforth to him what weeds 
and flowers had been : he would spend hours on hours, hammer in 
hand, not much pleased if ^ny one interrupted liim, rarely inviting 
either my brother or mj^elf to accompany him, and, in shm t, solitary 
as far as he could manage to be so, unless w’hcn some little hoy or firl 
of a friend’s family pleaded hard to be allowed to attend him, and 
mimic his labours 'with a tiny hammirtff^J’o children he w’as ever 
the same. No word 8r look of harshness ever drov? them from hid 
side; and I believe many a mother will bless, many days hence* the 
accident that threw her offspring ^nto the tvay of his unlaboured and 
paternal kindness and instruction.* ^ 

During forty years Mr. Crabbe never, when at liomc, failed to 
* 2k2 . Mciate 
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officiate on Sunday ; and of his manner of conducting the service 
his son gives us these interesting little notices : — 

‘His style of reading in the desk was easy and natural — at any rate 
natural to him, though a fastidiouj« ear might find in it a species of 
affectation, Isromething a little like assumed authority ; but there was 
no tone, nothing of sing-song. . In the pulpit he was entirely un- 
affected — read his sermon with earnestness, and in a voice and 
manner, on some .occasions, peculiarly touching; but he made no 
attempt at extempore preaching, and utterly disregarded all the 
mechanism of oratory. And he had another trait very desirable in a 
minister, — the most complete exemption from fear or solicitude. “ I 
must have some money, gentlemen,’* he would say, in stepping from 
the pulpit. This was his notice of tithe-day. Once or twice, find- 
ing it grow dark, he abruptly shut his sermon, saying, “ Upon my 
word I cannot see ; I must give you the rest when we meet again.** 
Or, he would walk into a pew near a window, and stand on the 
seat and finish his sermon, with the most admirable indifference 
to*^he remarks of his congregation. He was always, like his own 
Author-Reclor, in the Parish Register, “ careless of hood and 
band,** &c.* • 

His reading was, we think, finer than his son’s language would 
convey — it was so beautiful, that one of his parishioners, who 
possessed a learned taste for music, never doubted that Mr. 
Crabbe was, in that particular, as accomplished as himself. 
The truth, however, is, that an exquisite feeling for the rhythm 
of verse and of language generally by np means implies what 
is called an ear for music. As to this last affair — Lord Byron had 
a very false ear — Sir Walter Scott hardly any ear at all — and Mr. 
Crabbe, after some vain efforts in early youth to master Grama- 
chree and Goer the PP^ater to Charlie^ laid aside his flute in despair. 
We are not ^ure, however, that the very highest perfection of llie 
metiical car ever existed apart from a delicate musical one. 
We can hardly fhney Spenser, or ^Milton, or Collins, to have 
written as they have done without being masters of music. 

Mr. Crabbe began, about 18^0, to be affected with a most 
excruciating disease, from which he never recovered, dolo- 

reux ; and from that time he seldonf, if ever, took up his abode 
for more^ lhan a night or two in Londbn. He had, however, 
formed a strict intimacy with the family of the late Mr. Samuel 
Hoare, of Hampstead, ^^own to the last year of his life he paid 
them an annual visit th^r^— (occasionally cyning in town among 
his eminent literary friends) — and almost every summer he made 
a short excursion in their society to some watering-place — Ilfra- 
combe— Weymouth— Hastings— or Clifton. In 1822, however, 
ii% departed from his usual louline, and travelled into Scotland, 

‘ with 
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with the purpose of spending a fortnight with Sir W* Scott, at 
Abbotsford ;* but it unfortunately so happened that the fortnigfit" 
selected was in that August which will long be remembered in 
Scotland for the visit of his late Majesty. Mr* Crabbe thus 
lost the oppoitunity of seeing Bis attached friend v^ere he was 
ever seen to most advantage — in the halls \\hich he had built, and 
among the woods which he had planted. He followed him, how- 
ever, to Edinburgh, established himself under his roof, and w'as 
no doubt gratified with a succession of very brilliant shows and 
processions ; and, in consequence of the unusual concourse of 
loyal highlanders their native garb, with some insight into a 
totally new' system of life and manners. His diary has the fol- 
lowing among other entries : — 

‘ Whilst it is fresh in my memory, I should describe the day which 
I have just passed, but I do not believe an accurate description to be 
possible. What avails it to say, for instance, that there met at the 
sumptuous dinner, in all the costume of the Highlands, the grcat^iief 
himself and officers of his company? Tfiis expresses no^the singula- 
rity of appearance and manners — the peculiarities of men, all gentle- 
men, but remote from our society — leaders of clans— joyous com- 
pany. Then w'e had Sir Walter Scott’s national songs and ballads, 
exhibiting all the feelings of clanship. I thought it an honour that 
Glengarry even took notice of me, for therl were those, and gentle- 
men too, who considered themselves honoured })y following in his 
train. There were, also, Lord Errol, and the Frazer, and the Gordon, 
and the Macleocl, and the Ferguson ; and I conversed at dinner with 
Lady Glengarry, and did almost believe myself a harper, or bard, 
rather, — for harp I cannot strike — and Sir Walter w’as the life and 
soul of the whole. It was a splendid festivity, and I felt I know not 
how much younger.’ 

‘ But Sunday came, and the streets w'ere forsaken ; and silence 
reigned over the whole city. London has a diminislied population on 
that day in her streets ; but in Edinburgh it is total stagnation — 
a quiet that is in itself devout.’ 

A friend who saw a good deal of him at this time, thus writes 
to our author : • ^ 

‘ While all the mummerief and carousals of an interval, in which 
Edinburgh looked very unlike herself, have faded into cf vague and 
dreamlike indistinctness, the image of your father, then first sdt^n, 
but long before admired and revered in his works, remains as fresh 
as if the yeanf,^ (that have now passt4-wire but so many days — his 
noble forehead', hffbfight beaming eye, without anything of old age 
about it, though he %vas then, I presume, above seventy — his sweet, 
and, I would say, innocent smiley and the calm, mellow tones of his 
voice — all are re»produced the moment I open any page of his poetry ; 
afd how much better have I understood and enjoyed his poetry, 

^ since 
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since I was able thus to connect with it the living presence of the 
ihan ! ^ , 

‘The persons in company with whom I saw him the. most fre- 
quently were Sir Walter and Henry Mackenzie ; and between two 
Bitch thoroui^h men of the world as they w^ere, perhaps hh apparent 
simplicity oi look and manners struck one more than it might have 
done under different circumstances ; but all three harmonized ad- 
mirably together — Mr. Crabbe’s avowed ignorance about Gaels, and 
clans, and tartans, and every thing that was at the moment 
uppermost in Sir Walter’s thoughts, furnishing him with a wel- 
come apology for dilating on such topics with enthusiastic mi- 
nuteness — while your father’s countenance spoke the quiet de- 
light he felt in opening his imagination to what was really 
a new world — and the venerable “ Man of Feeling, ^ though a 
fiery Highlander himself at bottom, had the satisfaction of lying by 
and listening until some opportunity offered itself of hooking, be- 
tween the links of some grand cliain of poetical imagery, some small 
comic or sarcastic trait, which Sir Walter caught up, played with, and, 
wiffi that ar,t so peculiarly hi?, own, forced into the service of the 
very impression it ^eemed meant to disturb. One evening, at Mr. 
Mackenzie’s own house, I particularly remember, among the 7iocies 
ewneeque Demi. 

‘ I believe he really never had known, until then, that a language 
radically distinct from the English was still actually spoken within the 
island. And this recalls a scene of high merriment which occurred 
the very morning after his nrrival. When he came down ifito the 
breakfast parlour, Si^ Walter had not yet appeared *chere ; and Mr, 
Crabbe bad before him two or three portly personages in tlie full 
Highland garb. These gentlemen, arrayed in a costume so novel, 
were talking in a language which he did not under.stand ; so he never 
doubted that they were foreigners. Tlie ('elts, on their part, con- 
ceived Mr. Crabbe, dressed as he was in ratlier an old-fashioned style 
of clerical propriety, with buckles in his shoes for instance, to be 
some learned Abbt.% wlio had come on a pilgrimage to tlie shrine of 
Waverley; and tlie result was, that when, a little afterwards, Sir 
Walter and his family entered the room, they found your father and 
these worthy lairds hammering away, with pain and labour, to make 
thcBiselves mutually understood in most execrable French. Qreat was 
the relief, and potent the laughter, w’ften the host interrupted their 
colloquy with his plain English “ Good-moriving.’' 

As to the city itself, he said he soon wearied of the new town, 
but could amuse Iximself for ever in the old one. He was more than 
once detected ramlJling aflte-miglitfall by himself, among some of the 
obscurest wyndf and closes ; and Sir Walter, fiaring that, at a time of 
such confusion, he might get into some scene of trouble, took the pre- 
caution of desiring a friendly caddie (see Humphry Clinker), from 
the corner of Castle-street, to follow him the next time he went out 
4)one in the evening.’ 


Wc 
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VVe must now leap over nine years— the account of which offers 
many deliglitful little anecdotes and most touching extracts froia 
Mr. Ciabbe's letters and diaries — and come down at once to the 
closing scene* The tic dolorem visited him with increasing 
frequency and anguish from WM to 1831. Oil the 7th of January 
of this last year he thus writes to his affectionate bio|rapher :~ 

‘ I do not like drowsiness — mine is an old man's natural infirmity, and 
that same old man creeps upon me more and more. I cannot walk him 
away : he gets hold on tiie memory, and mypooi'littj^ accounts never 
come right. Let me nevertheless be thankful: Ihave very little 
pain. ’Tis true, from a stiffness in my mouth, I read prayers before 
we take our breakfast with some dilffculty ; but that being over, I feel 
very little incommoded for the rest of the day. We are all in liealth, 
for I will not call my lassitude and stupidity by tlie name of illness. 
Like Lear, I am a poor old man and foolish, but happily I have no 
daughter who vexes me.’ 

The son thus continues 

‘ In the course of this month, I paid him a visit, apd stay’SS with 
him three or four days ; and if I was satisfied lyth the indications of 
his improved health when with us, I was most agreeably surprised 
to find him still stronger and in bettor spirits than 1 had witnessed 
for the last three years. He had become perceptibly stouter in tliat 
short interval : he took his meals with a»kcen appetite, and walked 
in a more upright position; and there were no counter-tokens to 
excife our susjjicions. It is true he observed that he did not like the 
increase of fle;sh; but it was said in that light and cheerful manner 
that imported no serious fears. On the 29th I received a letter from 
my brother, stating that he had caught a sharp cold, accompanied with 
oppression in the chest and pain in the forehead, for which he had 
been bled. He added, that my father felt relieved, and that he would 
write again immediately ; but on the following morning, while I was 
expecting an account of his amendment, a chaise dmve to the door, 
which my brother had sent me to save time. In fact, all hope of re* 
covery was already over.* 

A week terminated this good man’s sufferings. 

* During the days that preceded his departure, we had not one pain- 
ful feeling arising from theftate of his mind. It was more firm than 
1 ever remembered, wider any circumstances. He knew there was 
no chance of his recovery, and yet he talked at intervals of his ckath, 
and of certain consequent arrangements, with a strong, complacent 
voice ; and bid us all adieu without th%u4|t fault^ring of the tongue, or 
moisture of the ey«f The awfulness of death, afiprehended by his 
capacious mind, had a tendency to absorb other feelings ; yet was he 
calm and unappalled ; and intervals of oblivion, under the appearance 
of sleep, softened his sufferings and administered an opiate to his 

faculties. 
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faculties. One of his charac^ristics — exuberance of thought, seemed 
* sdmetiraes, even when pleased, as if it oppressed him; and in this 
last illness, when he was awake, his mind worked with astonishing 
rapidity. It was not delirium ; for on our recalling his attention to 
present objects, he would speak withf)erfect rationality ; but, when un- 
interrupted, ^le greater portion of his waking hours were passed in 
rapid soliloquies on a vaHety of subjects, the chain of which from his 
imperfect utterance (when he did not exert himself) we were unable 
to follow. We seldom interrupted the course that nature was taking, 
or brought him to the effort of connected discourse, except to learn 
how we could assist or relieve him. But as in no instance (except in 
a final lapse of memory) did we discover the least irwitionality, so there 
was no despondency — on the contrary, the cheerful expressions which 
he had been accustomed to use were still heard from him, — nay, even 
that peculiar elevation of the inner side of the eyebrows, which occa- 
sionally accompanied some humorous observation in the days of his 
health, was once or twice visible. But, if we were thankful for his 
firmness of mind, we had to lament the strength of his constitution. 
1 wjS not awqre how powerfuUit was till tried by this disease. I said, 
“ It is your great st^ngth which causes this suffering.^' He replied, 
“ But it is a great price to pay for it.’’ 

‘ On one essential subject it would be wrong to be silent. I have 
stated, that the most important of all considerations had an increasing 
influence over his mind. The growth was ripening with his age, and 
was especially perceptible in the later years. \Vitli regard to the 
ordinances of religion, he was always manifestly pained if, wheft ab- 
sent from home on a Sunday, he was induced to neglect either the 
morning or evening services : in his private devotions, as his house- 
hold can testify, he was most exemplary and earnest up to the period 
of this attack ; yet, at that time, when fear often causes the first real 
prayer to be uttered, then did he, as it were, confine himself to the 
inward workings of his pious and resigned spirit, occasionally betrayed 
by aspirations ^ost applicable to his circumstances. Among the 
intelligible fragments that can never be forgotten, were frequent ex- 
clamations of “ My tinie is short; it is well to be prepared for death — 
“ Lucy,” this was the affectionate servant that attended along with 
his sons, ** dear Lucy, be earnest in prayer ! May you see your chil- 
dren’fii children.” From time to time he expressed great fear ^hat we 
were all over-exerting ourselves in sitting up at night with him ; hut 
the list night he said, “ Have patience with me — it will soon be over. 
Sta^ with me, Lucy> till I am dead, and then let others take care of 
me.” This night was most distressing. The changes of posture some- 
times necessary, gavb him pain, and he said, “ This is shock- 

ing.” Then agaili he became exhausted, or his^ind wandered in a 
troubled sleep. Awaking a little refreshed, he held out his hand to us 
saying — as if he felt it might be the last opportunity, “ God bless 
you be good and come to me!” Even then, though we were all 

overpowered, 
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overpowered, and lost all self-commandi he continued firm. His 
countenance now began to vary and alter. Once we had the satfs-* 
faction of seeing it lighted up with an indescribable expression of joy, 
as he appeared to be looking at something before him, and uttered 
these words, “ Tliat blessed book I ' • 

‘ After another considerable interval of apparent insensibility, he 
awoke, and said, in a tone so melancholy that it rang in my ears for 
weeks after, “ I thought it had been all over,*^ with such an emphasis 
on the all/ Afterwards lie said, I cannot see you now.’* When I 
answered, “ We shall soon follow he said, “ Yes, yes I*’ I men- 
tioned his exemplary fortitude ; but he appeared unwilling to have 
any good ascribed to himself. 

‘ When the incessant presents and inquiries of liis friends in the 
town were mentioned, he said, “ What a plague I am to them all 
And in the course of the night, these most consolatory words were 
distinctly heard, “ All is well at last ! Soon after, he said im- 
perfectly, “ You must make an entertainment meaning for his 
kind Trowbridge fi lends, after his departure. These were th^ last 
intelligible words I heard. Lucy, \vh# could scarcely ])e persudded 
to leave him, day or night, and was close by bii^ when he died, says 
that the last words he uttered were, “ God bless you — God bless 
you !’* 

‘ The shutters of the shops in the town w^ere lialf closed, as soon as 
his death was known. On the day of hii^funcral, ninety-two of the 
principal inhabitants, including all the dissenting ministers, assem- 
bling* of their own accord, in the school-room, followed him to the 
grave. The 1?hops were again closed; the streets crowded; the 
church full, 'fhe terrible solemnity seems yet recent while I write. 
The leader of the choir selected the following beautiful anthem : — 

“ When the ear heard him, then it blessed him ; 

And when the eye saw him, it gave witness of him. 

He delivered tlie poor that cried, the fatherless, and him that 
had none to help him ; • 

Kindness and meekness and comfort were iij his tongue.” 

* The worthy master of the free and Sunday school at Trowbridge, 
Mr. Nightingale, on the Sunday after his funeral, dtdivered an im- 
pressive address to the numerous children under Ins Vare, on the 
death of their aged and affeq^ionate minister. It was printed? and 
contains the following passage. “ ‘ Poor Mr. Crcdjbe, said a little 
girl, the other day, very simply, ‘ poor Mr. Crabbe wilt \tver vp 
in pulpit any tnore^ u)ith his while head.* No,* my children, that 
hoary head, found, as majr yours and jqpne be fcund, in the ways of 
righteousness and p^ate, is gone t<f re^; liut hijj memory is 
halmed in the house of our God. Sacred is the honoured dust that 
sleeps beside the altar. Is there one of you ^\ho has not experienced 
his kindness? — who has not seen his eyes beam with pleasure to 
hear you repeat, * Thy kingdom come; Thy will be done?* He- 
ligiot^Sly keep the Bibles he gave you ; and when you r<|ad these 
V words 
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words of your Saviour — ♦ I go to prepare a place for you^aod when 
' Income, 1 will receive you to myself’ — think of your affectionate 
minister, and that thpse were his dying words — ‘ Be thoju good, and 
come to me/ ** 

The biogj^jipher closes his worl^ by quoting these elegant verses, 
by whom written he does not inform us. 

“ Farewell, dear Crabbe, thou meekest of mankind, 

Witli heart all fervour, and all strength of mind, 

Witli teiiderest sympathy for other’s woes, 

Fearless, all guile and malice to expose : 

Steadfast of purpose in pursuit of right, 

To drag forth dark hypocrisy to light, * 

To brand th' oppressor, and to shame the proud, 

To shield the righteous from the slanderous crowd ; 

To error lenient and to frailty mild, 

Repentance ever was thy welcome child : 

In every state, as husband, parent, friend, 

Scholar, or bard, thou couldst the Christian blend. 

Tby Verse from Nature’s face each leature drew, 

Each lovely Cliarm, each mole and wrinkle too. 

No dreamy incidents of wild romance, 

With whirling shadows, wilder’d minds intrance, 

But plain realities the mind engage, 

With pictured warnings through each polish’d page, 

Hogarth of Song ! be this thy perfect praise: — 

Truth prompted, and truth purified thy lays. 

The God of Truth has given thy verse ^nd thee 
Truth’s holy pain* — His immortality.” 

We have now given our readers the means of judging for them- 
selves of the personal career and character of this great poet, and 
of the manner in wliich hk son has acquitted himself of his pious 
task as a biographer. We have only to add that it appears from 
one of Mr. Crabhe’s letters here printed, that he had, as we 
indeed never doubted, a foundation of fact for every one of his 
tales. We have in the present volume several interesting speci- 
mens of the style in which he enlarged, condensed, or metamor- 
phosed the subjects with which his o|)servation of life fi^irnished 
him, and we are led to expect a rich store of such information in the 
shape of notes to the poems, old and new, ‘'about to be included 
in an uniform and authoritative edition. We may, in the mean- 
while, gratify ourselves, we presume, all our readers, by a 
single extract ilkistrative of \vliat may expf;cted from the forth- 
coming annotated Crabbe. The poet’s fourth brother, William, 
was a seafaring man. His nephe,w says : — 

‘ Being made prisoner by the Spaniards, he was carried to Mexico, 
wWe became a silversmith, married, and prospered, until his 

increasing 
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increasing* riclies attracted a charge of Protestantism ; the conse- 
quence of which was much persecution. He at last was obliged' W 
abandon Mexico, his property, and his family; and was discovered, 
in the year 1803, by an A Id borough sailor, on the coast of Honduras, 
where again he seems to have fqjuiid some success in business. Tins 
sailor was the only person he had seen for many a Jftar who could 
tell him anything of Aldborough and his family; and great was his 
perplexity when he was informed that his eldest brother George was 
a clergyman — the sailor, I dare say, had never Jiimself heard of his 
being a poet. “ This cannot be our George,’* said the wanderer — 
“ lie was a doctor, ** This was the first, and it was also the last 
tidings that ever reached my father of liis brother William ; and 
upon the Aldborough sailor*s story of his casual interview, it is 
obvious that the poet built liis tale of The Parting Hour,” whose 
hero, Allen Booth, ** yielded to the Spanish force,” and 

“ no more 

Return’d exulting to his native shore.” 

‘Like William Crabbe, 

‘ There, hopeless ever to escape the land, 

He to a Spanish maiden gave his hand 
In cottage shelter’d from the blaze of day 
He saw his happy infants round him play, — 

Where summer shadows, made by lofty trees, 

Waved o’er his seat, and soothed 41^ reveries. 

Thus twenty years were pass’d, and pass’d his views 
* Of further bliss — for he had wealth to lose,’ 

* But * 

‘ Whifst I was poor,’ said Allen, ‘ none would care 
What my poor notions of religion were ; 

None ask’d me how I worshipp’d, how 1 pray’d, 

If due obedience to the laws were }>aid : 

I preach’d no foreign doctrine to luy wife, 

And never mention’d Luther in my life ; t 
I, all they said, say what they would, allow'd, 

And when the fathers bade me bow, I bbw’d. 

Their forms 1 follow’d, whether well or sick, 

And was a most obedient Catholick. 

But 1 had money — and these pastbrs found 
* My notions vague, Ijftretical, unsound. 

‘ Alas, poor Alltn 1 through his wealth were sceif 
Crimes that by poverty conceal’d had been : 

Faults, that in dusty pictures re||t unknown. 

Are in an instant through the vaimish shown. 

‘ They spared*lns foi'feit life, but bade him fly— 

Or for his crime and contumacy die : 

Fly from all scenes, all objects of delight — 

His wife, his children, weeping in his sight, 

All urging him to Hee — he fled, and cursed his fligi|t» 

, ‘ He 
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* He next related how he found a way, 

Guideless and grieving, toi^a^pj^athy Bay; 

There, in the woods, and there, among 

Some labouring seinli^ hf|ira his native tongue ; 

• The sound, one moment, broke upon his pain 
With joyful force ; he long’d to hear again : 

Again he lieard— he seized an offer’d hand, — 

“ And when beheld you last our native land ? ” 

He cried, and in what country ? quickly say/’ 

The seamen answer’d — strangers all were they — 

One only at his native port had been ; 

He, landing once, the quay and cJivrch had seen.’ &c. 

We have not met with aii) thing more curious in this way than 
the passage which we have been quoting. Let us hope that the 
curate of Pucklechurch has the means to delight the world with 
many similar commentaries on his father’s works; and, paiting 
with him for the present with grateful icspect, let us be pardoned 
for jessing our hope, that the eldest son and w^orthy bio- 
grapher of Crahbc may not be much longer a curate. His 
method of alluding f6 the ‘ Tory and aristocratic leanings’ of his 
father in his later years, indicates that he is not exactly of our 
way of thinking as to politics ; but we cannot, after reading his 
book, doubt that he is a J^md-heaited, good man, and a zealous 
parish priest ; and, fully admitting that the Tory ministers were 
much to blame for their neglect of the illustrious father, it w'^ould 
give us sincere pleasure to learn tiiat this had been in some mea- 
sure atoned for, by tlie attention of their Whig successors to the 
viituous and amiable son. It will always, we are sorry to say, 
be a national disgrace that the author of ‘ The Borough ’ did 
not die in possession of at least a golden prebend. But the 
House of Rutland did their part, and their pationage of Crabbe 
will be lemeniCered as long as the glories of their Granby* 


Amv IX. — 1. ChvTch Reform . By Churchman. IBSp. 

Q, The Church of England: or safe^ liheraJ, and Christian 
PHncipl€)i of Reform in the Establishment; tvifh the beneficial 
(%anpes which may be made, consistently with Reason hnd 
Reliijion, in the ^Ecclesiastical Affairs of this Kingdom, By a 
Cleigynian. i^ondon. ^ IB'SO. pp. 51. 

3. The Liturgy Revised ; or the Necessity and Beneficial Effects 
of an aiifhorised Abridgment and careful Revision of the 
various Services of the Established Church. By the Rev. Robt. 
Cox, A.M., Perpetual Curate of Stonehouse; Lond. 1830. 
pp. 156. 4. me 
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4. 21ie British Liturgy ; an Attempt towards an Analysis ^ Ar- 
rangement, and Comprmd^n of the Book of Common Frayer* 
By tlie Rev. John Rilahd, A.M., Curate of Yoxall. London. 
1833. 

5. The Book of Common Prater and Administration of the*Sa» 
cramcntSf and other Rites and Ceremonies of the Churchy newly 
arranged, with Alterations and Abbreviations. By Francis 
Russell Hall, B.D., Rector of Fnlbourn,,and late Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, Cambridge, 1833, 

6. A Petition to the House of Lords, lly the Rev. C. N. Wode- 
bouse, Pfebei\dary of Norwich. Mirror of l^arliament, 6th 
August, 1833. 

7. Evidence of the Necessity of Church Reform, By the Rev, 
George II. Stoddart, A. M., of Queen’s College, Oxford. 
London. 1833. pp. 84. 

8. Reform ivithout Re-construction, ; accompanied with a 

Flan for the Compression of the Liturgy and Uitwii^ the 
Church of England. By Uveflale Price, MrfA.., of Christ 
Church, Oxford. London. 1833. '*• 

^flE Church of England is as a beleaguered city — .she sees 
her most important outwork, the Church of Ireland, attacked, 
dismantled, and awaiting in helpless i|akedness the hostile signal 
for general plunder. As concerns herself more immediately, she 
see^ her* coalesced enemies taking up, on various points, the 
vantage groifnd of attack; nor are there wanting — alas — many a 
Sinon, who, with Hypocritical professions of attacinnent, would 
persuade us to breach our own walls for the reception of the mon- 
strous fabrications of the enemy. Tlius surrounded and distracted 
by virulent enemies and false friends, the Church cannot but feel 
a fearfid anxiety for the result. She is well aware tliat there 
never was a season in which she uas stronger for such a con- 
test — when her doctrine was purer, her discipline more decent, 
lier ministers, as a body, more worthy of respect, lier congrega- 
tions more immerous or more devoted — but she secs, on the other 
hand, that a combination of extraordAiary and alarming cy cum- 
stances— (/Ae chief of whtbh is, no doubt, the predominating in- 
fluence in the legisiature which the Reform Bill has given to 
sectaries of all classes) — renders her position more precatious, 
and the result of the, as it seeing inevitable contlict more 
tremendous than at any former c*l'isia»of her existence. All this 
she sees and duly^appreciates ; but she also feels, we trust, that 
higher than honourable — that purer than patriot — that better lb an 
moral — that CiiRfSTfAN cour&ge, which rises with danger, derives 
strength from persecution, and sees, even through the clouda of 
tentporar)' disaster, a future, a certain, and an eternal tiiumph. 
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e «But it is not the Church of England alone that is in danger : 
tlie principles which t^tloat menace eventually all chutches and 
all religion — they are essentially anti-Christian, W e have vs’atched, 
with increasing regret, the leagu^ — ad hoc — which the sectarian 
opponents of\»ur listablishnient have made with its infidel enemies. 
Even those amongst the iloman Catholics and Protestant Dissenters 
(and we hope they are the great majority) who abhor infidelity, 
and regret, in their hearts, their temporary alliance with it, are 
ready, it seems, to continue the paitnership — usque ad aras — to 
the overthrow of the Church ; and some even of the most mode- 
rate in temper, and the most sincere in piety amongst them, anti- 
cipate with complacency the early downfall of our Establishment; 
selfishly and foolishly hoping that their own separate religious 
interests will be not only not endangered by oiir danger, but ad- 
vanced by our defeat and exalted by our fall. Natural reason, 
however, and historical experience, if sectarian prejudice and 
passuJu-'did not intervene, would lead them to the very opposite 
conclusion, ^ileason would tell them that the Church of England 
stands, as it were, iiAhe midst, between the extreme opinions of the 
Christian sects ; between what the Dissenters decry as the supersti- 
tious forms and blind credulity of the Roman Catholics, and what 
these denounce as the mundane discipline and sceptical doctrine of 
the Presbyterians ; and that, were the Church of England removed 
out of the way, these two extreme sects would probably come'’ into 
early and fierce collision. Her intermediate position, but still more 
her moderation — her tolerant spirit — her learning — her rank — her 
wealth — her political intiuence, and her spiritual purity, all com- 
bine to give her a kind of moral authority, even over those of other 
communions, which has tended to discountenance and mitigate, 
not merely persecution, but even the acerbities of controversy. 
Some of the most remarkable passages of our domestic history con- 
firm this reasoning by the evidence of facts. In the Grand Rebel- 
lion, all the sectaries combined to pull down the Church, and they 
succeeded— but what followed ? — The Roman Catholics vanished 
before the Presbyterians.' The Presbyterians, in their turn, be- 
came as odious as the Church had Breen, and were soon over- 
thrown and ‘Oppressed by the Independents;^ who again broke up 
into an hundred intolerant and fanatical factions, from which the 
weary and woful nation— tRoman Catholics, Presbyterians, In- 
dependents and ^1, were glad\)nce again to take refuge under the 
protection of an ^ Establishment in Church and State.' 

Aj^ain: when James II. began his mad crusade against the 
Church of England, and planned the exaltation of popery on her 
ruhi, on whom did he first try the wily arts of pretended toleration 
p— 0 / CMirch Reform f On the Protestant Dissenters, Them 

he 
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he attempted to cajole by illusory indulgence, and for a liine, 
with some success; but the fraud was soon detected— the Dis-* 
senters ulthnately clung to the Church in what tht^y had thm the 
prudence to see was a common danger ; and, by their joint 
power, popery was defeated and repressed. But^he history of 
that day proves that much of the rigour qf those repressive mea- 
sures was owing to tlie zeal and iuffuence of the Dissenters, and 
that the Cliurch of England was exposed to some obloquy on 
account of her reluctance to push, as far as the Disscntei's would 
have wished, the penal system. 

Again : when the Calvinuts of France tied from the bloody 
bigotry of Louis and Louvois, wdiere did they seek refuge ? 
Under the tolerant auspices of the Church of England. And 
again : when the French Roman Catholic priestliood escaped 
from the pikes of the infidel Jacobins, where did they find an 
asylum ? In the sympathizing charity of the Church of England. 
If even there were not higher motives— more transceuti^i^ im- 
pulses, to induce us to cling with love and reverence to our 
communion, is there any man who does‘«^iot feel his heart 
warmed and his spirit ennobled, by the thought of belonging 
to that Church, whose tolerant, benevolent, and impartial pro- 
tection — the most adverse factions — the most discordant sects 
— the most infuriated adversaries — seek with confidence, obtain 
without condition, and enjoy without sacrifice or scruple ? — ‘ She 
has been a stt^ngth to the poor — a comfort to the. needy in his dis^ 
tress — a Tefiige from" the storm — a shadow from the heat^ when 
the blast of the terrible ones is as a storm,* — Isaiah xxv. 4. 

These are considerations of human policy, which should, we 
think, (independently of higher motives,) induce every sincere 
Christian, whatever be his sect, to pause before he lends himself 
to the overthrow of this great bulwark of public liberty, this 
ready asylum from religious or political jiiJisecution. If she 
should be for a season overthrown — what is there that could 
supply her place in the social system of the civilized world ? 

From these general political considerations, we proceejd to 
observfi that the question usftially styled Church Rkform dfvides 
itself into two parts-r-the one, which niay be called jthe secular 
part of the subject, including tlie temporalities of the Church-^its 
property.— the ranks, numbers, mode of^election, and discipline of 
Its ministers— ecclesiastical corporations»and courts — pluralities-^ 
parochial registries ahd rates, &c. It is to this clas? of subjects that 
what is usually spoken of as Church Reform is understood to apply. 
It is on such matters that the king's niinisters pretend to have, re- 
formed the Irish Church, and that they now mean to legislate for Ijie 
English Church« We have already expressed, however iuadaquately, 

our 
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our disapprobation of much of the detail of what has been done in 
' Ireland^ and our ala^m at the principle on Jwhich it is done. 
Still more strong are olir apprehensions of what may be intended 
foi;; England ; but as the session of parliament is so near at hand, 
we believe w»e shall best consult *the interests of the Church, as 
w’ell as the wishes of^ our readers and the convenience of the 
public discussion, by reserving our further observations on this 
head of secular reform till we shall have before us the formal pro- 
position of the Government. 

But there is a second, and to us, still more important part of 
the subject, which has been brought into recent discussion — 
— not by the avowed enemies of the church, but — by certain 
individuals calling themselves members of the Church of Eng- 
land — and professing to be actuated by a conscientious desire to 
advance her interests and to exalt her character ; — we mean, what 
may be called Liturgical liEroiiM ; that is, such alterations, 
abhpc'vations, and amendments, as, in the opinion of these indi- 
viduals, may make the Liturgy more satisfactory to Churchmen, 
and more conciliattiry to Dissenters. 

Now to all such propositions, at this time, w'C are prepared to 
give at once our decided and nncompromising negative. We do 
not believe that there is any sincere and single-minded member 
of the Church of England seriously dissatisfied with her Liturgy, 
in any essential, and scarcely in any formal particular. The pro- 
ject of reclaiming any considerable number of the Dissenters 
is a mere vision ; we are convinced that there is no alteration, 
which could induce one sectary to join us, that would not dis- 
tress, if not alienate, thousands of the faithful : and we pledge 
ourselves to show that there is not one of these propositions 
which can stand individually the test of rational examination ; and 
that, considered collectively, they contradict, refute, expose, and 
annihilate each other. 

We must preface the more detailed discussion by some obser- 
vations upon that most considerable class of critics who invest 
theif opinions with the in.portant authority of the clerical charac- 
ter. These gentlemen cannot be ignorant that with the public at 
large, andy above all, w'ith those who ai;e the professed adver- 
sarifes of the Establishment, any admission on their parts — 
and still more any assertion — of errors in the doctrines or dis- 
cipline of wdiich they are^be sworn guardians and ministers, must 
be of the most^ serious consequence. In fee ordinary business 
of life, it would not be considered within the rules of honour- 
able or even fair dealing, to turn the weight of authority against 
those who conferred it — ^in an advocate, for instance, to join in 
atrdiiguitrtg the client he was retained to defend, or in an agent 
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to employ * tho confidence with which he was entmsted against 
his principal. The public ha8> obcsisioityiy^ seen with appro-* 
batiou a barrister throw up a deceplipus iKef, or a friend repu- 
diate an uiiconscientious trust. But this is justifiable only in ex- 
treme cases — and d mulio forttoTi^ we venture to ^iiik that file 
case must be one of the most extraordinary magnitude, of the 
urgent necessity, and the most indisputable certainty, wliicii 
should induce a clergyman of the Church of England — one who 
lias adopted her Articles at the outset of lus education, and 
embraced her Liturgy in, the solemnity of ordination — not merely 
to abandon, but to arraign them. And, above all, we think we 
may safely say, that if such a person, after full consideration, feels 
that he is at liberty to ihrotiQ up his brief he is bound at least to 
return the feel When he retracts his acquiescence in the Liturgy, 
he should resign the trust and ;^rq/?rwliich, on the express con- 
dition of that acquiescence, w'ere conferred upon him. 

The framers of our ecclesiastical constitutions so clearly fiyesaw 
this danger, and the serious coiisequonces which might arise iffpm 
light or litigious ministers employing the authjirity of the church 
against the church, that the law takes every possible precaution 
against such schism. The Reverend Mr. Riland, curate of 
Yoxall, for his own good reasons, as we shall see presently, calls 
such precautions * a trap and snare to Entangle and lacerate the 
clerical conscience,’ — (p. xxii) and a ‘ contrivance borrowed from 
heathen and aiti-Christian mysteries' — (p. xvii.) Let us trace tlie 
facts. ' • 

Candidates for holy orders are not led — like the , neophytes of 
either ancient or modern mysteries — blindfold into the sanctuary ; 
they are not hurried into engagements which they do not under- 
stand, nor involved in doctrines wliichf tlicy have not had oppor- 
tunities, and even exhortations, to consider malurely»j they are not 
brought to the final and irrevocable pledge ql' ^assent and con- 
sent to the Liturgy,’ but by a series of distinct steps, at each of 
which the candidate may pause — dela^ — and^fitially, if he pleases, 
decline the proposed engagement. Th^Arficles of the Church 
meet the student in the very porch of the temple. During % 
college education of at least four years, he is necessarily a daily 
partaker of, and of course made familiar with every detail of 
divine officeSf— -(we say notliing of attendance on divinity lectu^S^ 
or such , other , voluntary studies as ye ||lroper find usual, but not 
impel ative)« Next gomes the form of ordinatiomof a deacon, 
which he accepts the doctrine and discipline of our church, in 
of general spiritual import—^ limited . duties of the 
office not requiring more pai-ticularity on that point|^ in this ata^e* 
But even yet the candidate Jiff# . *npt assume^ lulLclori<?aI 
vt/t. u Si mnetidn, 
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f|inction. With supWabundant tenderness to the mutability of 
human opinions, and to the scruples of tender consciences, the 
law not only does not oblige the deacon to assume die character 
o( the priesthood, but will not even permit him to do so, without 
a due interw*,! for instruction in ife duties — for, after the ordination 
of deacons, follows thjs rubric i — 

^ And it must be here declared to the deacon, that he must continue 
in the office of deacon the space of one whole year, to the intent that 
he may he perfect and well expert in the things appertaining to eccle- 
siastical administration. In executing whereof, if he be found faiths 
ful and diligent^ he may he admitted to the order of priesthood 

Prior lo which admission, after the same general obligations as 
before, the candidate-priest enters into a further more solemn and 
specific engagement— 

‘ To give his faithful diligence always to minister the doctrines, and the 
sacraments, ai?d the discipline of Christ, as the Lord hath commanded, 
and ^Ihis church afid realm hath received the same, ^cJ 

Under this engagement, the candidate receives the character of 
a priest, and the ^msegumt privilege of receiving an ecclesiastical 
benefice — but the caution and tenderness of the laws do not end 
here~there is another final, and (as it, therefore, ouglit to be) 
still more precise engagement. It is provided by ^ the Act of 
Uniformity,’ that no miiiister shall enjoy any benefice or promo- 
tion, till he shall have performed divine service according.to the 
Book of Common Pra)cr, in his church or chapel-*- 
* and openly and publicly, before the congregation, declare his un*> 
feigned assent and consent to the use of all things in the said hook con- 
tained, and prescribed in these words : — J, A B, do hereby declare my 
unfeigned assent and consent to all and everything contained and pre- 
scribed in and by the Book entitled the Common Prayer, &c.’ 

Here then we see the Church and the State have taken the most 
extraordinary care— (to a degree, indeed, which might, but for our 
experience of human falsehood and perversity, be thought sUpere*- 
rogative)— to guard against the disturbance of men’s minds, by the 
critical curiosity, the morbid scruples, or the self-seeking presump** 
tiott of individual ministers. And, wi? thank God, their pious care 
has been pn the whole successful ! It has kept the church essentially 
together ; and though, as we see with sorrow and shame, it has not 
prevented a few ministers from broaching illegal, and, in their cir*^ 
eumstaneeSf culpable proJf)osi|,ions, yet the authority of such men 
must be so invalidated by a consideration ofe all the previous en- 
gagements and promises that they have broken, that the danger 
their schismatic deviations is considerably diminished. For 
in tbe least offensive cases, and where we should be inclined 
that there was a misguided dneerUy at bottom^ wbat confr 

debce 
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dence c^ln be placed in the judgment or the advice Cf men; wl|o^ 
do not know their own minds from day to day ? and how can we 
be assured that they will be more steady in their new-fangled and 
irresponsible doctrines, than they were to their former delibetfte 
and sacramental obligations ? • 

These considerations lead us to the Case of one of the most im 
portant— in clerical rank at least — of those who have put them- 
selves forward in soliciting a revisal of the Liturgy — we mean the 
Reverend Charles N curse Wodehouse, Prebendary of Norwich; 
and we make tio apology for mentioning his name and probing his 
case, because he has voluntarily brought himself before the public 
in a most unusual and ostentatious manner. We find that, on the 
oth of August last, a petition was presented to the House of Lords 
from this gentleman to the following (4}ect: — 

* That your petitioner w’as ordained a Deacon of the Church of Eng*, 
land in December, 1814, and Priest in the following year; and within 
two years after was presented to tlie prefernumt\^hich he noujjkolds : 
That your petitioner begs to remind ^our Lordships,® that by Sta* 
tutes passed in the 13th Eliz., c. 12, and 14t> Oar. II., c, 4, and 
also by the 36th ecclesiastical canon, certain subscriptions and da* 
clarations are required from every clergyman at his ordination, and 
upon institution to a benefice : That your petitioner, on reviewing 
in after years the engagements which hi had thus entered into, 
became doubtful wdietlier lie could renew them if called upon to 
do so; that furj;her reilection only serving to add strength to such 
scruples, he feels hims^clf bound no longer to conceal his opinions; 
and that he now ventures to lay them before your Lordships, in the 
hope of being relieved from the difficulty in which he is involved ; 
That your petitioner begs accordingly to state, that when called 
upon to declare the Liturgy and Articles of the Church of England to 
be in every respect “ agreeable to the word of God/' ho thinks himself 
obliged to make such a declaration according to the* plain, obvious 
meaning of the words then used by him ; and t^liat your petitioner 
cannot conscientiously affirm the following parts of the Liturgy to be 
sanctioned by Scripture — namely, the 2d, 28th, 29th, and 42d clauses 
of the Athanasian Creed ; the form of aVobition in the office for 
visiting She sick ; and the wor^s used at the imposition of handb in 
ordaining priests and bishops,’ &c. &c. 

Our readers will ^observe that Mr, Wodebouse, by 4li6 
palliative suggestion tliat ^ he was veru young when he did 
%ty betrays some little awkwardness iA confessing that be is 
now disturbed by passages which he ha^ formerly adopted iindet 
the most solemn sanctions. He was ordained deacon^ he Mb 
us, in 1814, priest neat year, and within two years after, wis 
presented to ^ the pr^erment he now holde^^ There gre fnrobtbly 

ihi mmj 
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pany reformers whoVould consider this leading allegatidn, that a 
young gentleman was preferred to a rich stall within about two 
years and a half after his first ordination, as a very good argument 
f9r some other measure of church reform than the mere aniend- 
ment of the Alhanasian Creed! We leave Mr. WodehoUse to 
settle that matter wjilh such troublesome allies ; but we must 
observe that this gentleman has not stated the facts of his caso 
with all that fullness and fairness which we should have expected 
from so scrupulous a mind. He ivas very young when he did it ; — 
and this prebendal stall — one by the way so good as to have been 
just before held by a bishop — fell on him, jt seems, quite sud- 
denly, and dazzled and seduced his inexperienced innocence— 

* For Satan now is wiser than of yore, 

And tempts by jpaking rich, not making poor.’ 

But alas ! we find that, before the Snarer of consciences had 
tempted him with this stall, the young and interesting victim 
hacW?een previously assailed twice over, and twice over had 
fallen into*^ similar temptations; for we see in the Ecclesiastical 
Register, that the Reverend Charles Nourse Wodehousc was 
presented to a certain rectory called Murningthorpe, in July, 
1815, that is within six months of his being ordained deacon 
— (he must have found a most indulgent Bishop !) — and 
again, in October, 1816, to another living called Gildestone, 
But even this is not all: the petition states that he was 
presented in 1817 "to the perferment* (in the singular) ' which 
he now holds,* leaving, in the reader’^ mind,' an impression' 
that he holds but that one preferment. Now, it appears 
that he held both these livings at the date of the last edition 
of the ‘Ecclesiastical Register’ (18£9); and, if w^e are not 
misinformed, he does, to this hour, enjoy one of his original 
preferments/ and only resigned the other rectory a very short 
time since — in favour of his own nephew. It cannot fail to 
strike every reader that the fact of Mr. Wodehouse being a 
pluralist w'as probably disguised in his petition for two rea- 
, sons ; — first, to give more weight to his appeal, which would 
btSyiously have been impaired if it 4iad furnished some ^ore ex- 

® ^o.oque; and secondly, to opticeal 
the fact that he bad not only signed the thirty-nine Articles and 
professed the vows rej^iuisite at both degrees of ordinatroU, but 
md ftbipe Oter h^self info rectories, and had, jprpbftbly fbr 
axouple of y&is, done parochial duty, with ample time ahii op- 
portunity to 'consider and understand the meaning of the A thanasian 
^ <QrePA, btfdre be accepted ' the' preferment be hovy bolds On 
:«il^ tery reading of this peiitioni one of their loridsbips saw ehbiigh 

Of 
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of ihe case, as wo find in the Mirror of Partiamenjt^ tp Ptd^och ’ 
him to say— , ^ ^ 

, ‘ If die petitioner entertains conscientious scruples on the . subject 
to which his petition refers, he cm give up his preferij^entj but %q 
long as he remains in the church, he must conform to its doctrine/ 
tMs is the common sense of the matter. * When hi|d conscience 
hecamo troublesome, he should have relieved it by resignation, 
instead of disturbing other mei/s miuds by bis petition. 

. Let it not be said tbat^wc deal hardly by the individual, and mix 
up, unfairly, personal topics with a public discussion. Jt is that 
individual himself who introduces the personal topics, and claims 
for bis proposition the authority of bis personal character. We 
only accept his own data, and apply bis personal merits to the sainci 
purpose for which he iiUroduced tliCTn — the illustration of the 
argument. If he modestly requires that the Liturgy of the W’hole 
Church of England shall be altered to fit his conscience, it is sureljr 
quite fair to show that his coiiscience*seems to be of go pai^ular 
a kitid, that what would suit it might probably >uit no other con- 
science in the realm.* 

Again, the Reverend John Riland, AM.^ after having neces* 
sarily gone through all the consecutive forms of * assent and con- 
sent ’ to our Church Liturgy, introduces kis plan of reform, with 
these \yfords — 

* The Anglican ritual is spotted and wrinkled with such sarcasm^ 
reseniment^ ahuse^ and assumption of its own excellence, as grieves and 
irritates its best friends ; while it furnishes gratuitous matter of con- 
tempt and recrimination to those whom it should have pitied and dis- 
armed.* — Introduc. xvii. 


As Mr. Riland has not only taken all the previous engagements 
'Which we have quoted, but does still administer ♦weekly, nay, 
daily^ to a deluded flock, this 'spotted^ wrinkled ^ sarcastic, ahusiv^y 
assuming, grievous, irritating, and contemptibte' ritual^ we think 
will be amnitted that there is no need — however bad It may be — 
to alter it for the ease of the Reverend Mr. Riland's conscience* 
The s^itne objection, in /orjconscienfice, applies to all the cle weal 
propbseirs of liturgical reform. They have all voluntarily— deli- 
berately — repeatedly— pledged tlieir assent and consent io jsdl 


1 A enuEy whose tmh is not otherwise nwrth notice, aik% whet chan^ a 

of libi^al jendinents would have ha^ of under the ohlpa^bicai 

^duv^nihent of Iibrds Bldon and Liverpool? We tell this obsc^ scribble^ t^t ii ip 
i^lvffl^ly admitted^ evenly their po/iVlea/ bpijohents, that CBorch 
neper ,<9KMW judifdously aiwl conscientiously distributed tiwi during fhe admNilratiltiii 
of those noblemen. Lord Eldon may ind^ think, with some 
U is to him that Mr. Wodehouse owes the preferments which he. as we tiiiiik, so pueh 
We, tidibidd like to know to what iiitereet the Pr^MmdfUr^ dmm ilie Vmy 
^unusual and C we will say, whoerex dad it) improper favour, of betn^ aUo«edttoses%fi 
and naidr hU §uw€*S 9 r»^ 
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,and everything in the Liturgy^ and have all entered into the 
most solemn engagements to maintain, to the best of their power, 
uniformity of worship; and yet we find them all dissenting from. 
that very Liturgy, some from one, thing, some from another, some 
from less, sovne from more, but, collectively, ^from all and every- 
thing;* and employing their individual and joint eflbrts to the 
alteration of that whicli, by all obligations human and divine, they 
were bound to maintain. We may be asked whether we mean, 
under a plea of conscience, to stitle conscience ; to set up an 
infallible churcli ; to deny to a Piolestant minister the first and 
most essential human blessing of the Kefonnation — freedom of con- 
scientious iiiquiry, and liberty of conscientious decision? We answer 
distinctly and wilhoiiL resci\e — Au ! — We admit —in every form 
and mode of concession — tW:: free and uncontrollable rights of wii- 
vidual conscience : but here comes the distinction : — we demand, for 
every man, full liberty for his own conscience ; but his right to 
troubfe'the conscience of his neighbour is not so absolute, and at 
best is liablb to certain limitations and conditions. First, in a 
man’s anxiety for neighbour’s conscience, he should not neglect 
bis own — and must therelorc not employ, to forward any pur- 
pose, however meritorious, iutluence obtained on a promise of 
using it to defeat that purpose. Secondly, it must be proved, 
to the fullest satisfaction of human evidence, that his neighbour 
is in a dangerous error: — for he can huNe no ijght to disturb 
another man’s faith by the iiieie ciilical dou]>ts of^is own mind, 
or the indecision of his own temper. ThiiVlIy, the error must be 
not only indisputable, but its iinporlauce must be grave, and the 
remedy certain ; for no man has a right to disturb the conscience 
of another on trifling or indifferent mutters, nor unless he has a 
hope of subsequently quieting what he has so disturbed. 

No such excuses has any one of these clerical reformers to allege. 
For instance, the earliest, we beHcvc, in point of date, certainly 
one of the most moderate and respectable of the liturgical 
reformers of ovr timcy is the author of ‘ Church Reform, by a 
Churchmau;’ by name, *(us we leainfrom his publisher’s recent 
advertisements,) Archdeacon Beieus.* His vvoik applW to the 
whole question, discipline, law, property, ikurgy — we, at present, 
are ^uly considering the article of Liturgy— 

^ It is with awe jnd re^reiice that he presumes to hint at any 
altetratlon, however irifling, in'our beautiful and scriptural Liturgy.’ 

'!l|‘he author may have quieted his own qualms by^lhe use of i^uoh 
expjre&sions as hint and trifle, but* to us they are pecnUarly o%n* 
sii^ ai^, as well as the whole of the three pages by which his 
prol^OdMoiis, ott this subject, are prefaced, remind us of that ad- 
Wllhle portrait of a false friend— * * Willing 
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‘ Willing to wound and yet afraid to strike ; 

Just HINTS a fault and hesitates dislike!’ 

Little a$ M'e approve of Mr. Riland’s coarse censurci we^ 
in point of taste and of coii^idtiutc — infinitely prefer it to. m 
introduction of the serpent in a basket of tigs. Archdeacon 

proceeds — • 

‘ I am aware too, that, hero especially, we must guard against un- 
settling the minds of the people, and that if anything should be done 
tending to weaken their attachment to the Liturgy — to which they 
have been so long accustomed — it might lead them to cast off their 
regard for public worsliip altogether.’ — p. 125. 

Perfectly just: but — 

* Still with this impression on my mind, there are two little altera- 
tions which I am very anxious to see place.’ — p. 125. * 

What ? — arc ^ the hesitation and difiitleiice ’ — ^ tlie awe and reve- 
rence ’ which ^ only presumed to hini," already grown into a very 
anxious desire to alter ? And — so igconsisteut wdll even ffrfe tnost 
cautious be, when not on the basis of truth — M r^ierens has become 
so very anxious^ that he broaclics a subject of such acknowledged 
danger, for two littlk alterations! — A ^ great anxiety' for Uittle* 
things is not the chai aclcristic of such a mind as ought to assume 
the responsibility of re-modelling the Church ; nor can wc under- 
stand how a clergyman can reconcile it to his conscience to break 
his ordinatioui pledges for ^ two little trifles' 

The Archdeacon, jiowevcr, soon gets courage to confess that 
with his two little matters he would not be rpiite satisfied — he 
would wish to see ^prepared a more extensive alteration;' and 
then he proceeds through forty pages to suggest a long series of 
changes, which — many of them in words, and all of them in their 
principles and consc(|uences — tend to the cornpleticvi of the wildest 
schemes of the wildest of the innovators. Rut we have a fact to 
disclose which will, wc think, surprise our readers, as much as we 
were surprised w hen we first heard Mr. licrens’ authority adduced 
for ^ a reform of the Liturgy/ It is about ten years ago that Mr. 
Bereng himself published aperies of ‘ Lectures on the Liturgy,* in 
which most of the objections now made by himself and his 
brother reformers vire* noticed, and — hefuted f and ftmoiigst the 
rest, his own two little trifles are specially mentioned, defended, 
and approved*! and this work Mr. BAens deems so satisfactory 
and useful, that he |ias caused it to*be printed 114 ^ editimut, 
to ensure it a more extensive circulation.’ f The ArchdCadOn, 
at least, canndt allege that his^ unsuspecting youth iiad bein en- 
trapped, like poor Mr. Wodehouse’s. 

\ Lectaios aa the liturgy, pp. 172, 200. t lb. p. v., edit ; 

But 
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♦ ‘But a few historical and literary facts, which have been carefully, 
but not very candidly, kept out of sight, M'ill prove that all these 
learned and conscientious persons might — ought, and — we think — 
mmt have known, before they accepted ordination and preferment, 
that evei*y on(?*of the points they have now produced, as their indivi- 
dual spontaneous scrupk;s,had been already advanced — enforced-— 
disputed — refuted — and linally rejected by the good sense of the 
clergy and people of England, in times when the immediate danger 
of change was infinitely smaller, and the prospect of advantage in- 
finitely greater, than at the alarming crisis when they have thought 
proper to re-produce them. 

It would not be very unreasonable to expect that gentlemen 
liberally educated for the Church should have been aware of the 
controvensies and confei er^s on those disputed points, under 
King Edward — Queen Elizabeth — James 1. — the two Charleses 
and William 111. — but the whole matter of their objections has 
been discussed, in all its details, in much more recent times — in 
days almost t)ur own — and through channels open to even the 
most superficial readers of pamphlets and magazines. 

In the year 1749, there appeared a general and metho- 
dical attack on the whole Anglican ritual, under the title of 
^ Free and Candid IJkqumiiom relating to the Church of 
England.^ The author was the Reverend John Jones, who 
however kept himself studiously concealed ; but— by an aftifice 
very prevalent with such reformers — he eudeavourqd to give his 
individual cavils more authority, by pretending that they proceeded 
from associated authors, and were published by other persons as 
associated editors. Some private letters of Jones which Mr, 
Nichols* has dug up in the Museum, exhibit the details of these 
pretences, and^ prove that Jones pursued what he complacently 
calls ^ his honest cause,’ by no very honest means f. Now, in this 
work, enery objection advanced by our modern reformers is dis- 
tinctly made, always for the same reasons, and often in the 
same words. This work made a great deal of noise, and was the 
sour«;e of a smart controversy, which was continued briskly for a 
few subsequent years. In 1766 appeared the celebrate<) book 
called the Confessional, directed to the same^ general objects as the 
Ca/Mid Disquisitions, but written in a stiil more acrimoniolis 
spirit. We call it cplebraUd, because, though it was poor apfenetic 
trasii, it excited a great so^isatSon when it was avowed as the work 

* t^Uerary Anecdotes, voi. l, p. 686 ^ 

t Immediately after Mr. Jones had published this mass of cavil| ahd while'he was 
' l^reparing for ^ second edition, he did not scf uple to accept anoth^ and again, 

of to d^cljare hie *mfiigned atmt and all and eperui^l^* 

a^wwhkli Ite was anonymout/y dissenting. The lerm^f too, on «hi<4i ne phtaliited 
utere rather sns^dous. This was ih^ patriae df CAiMt Mefirml ^ 

*■ of 
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of a dignitary of the Church of England — Francis Blackburnc^ 
Archdeacon of Cleveland. Blackburne, it turned out, had been a 
disciple ot* Jones^ and had published, some years before, an mony^ 
mous defence of the Candid l^isquisitions ; and he was, indeed, a 
worthy pupil of that high school of schism. This a^air made still 
more sensation tlian the Disqidsitions ; bat when the first wonder 
at seeing an apostate dignitary had subsided, it died (in spite of a 
thousand shifts and artifices of the author to keep it alive) of general 
contempt ; and the public conscience was never disturbed by these 
individual scruples. Yet two or three circumstances connected 
w ith this afiair are w^orth preserving. Blackburne, like Prebendary 
AVodehouse, endeavoured to excuse his conduct, by alleging that he 
had subscribed inadvertently in his younger days : this, however, 
was a mere pretence, for he acceptedjiis Archdeaconry, and some 
other preferments, after he had written his anonymous defence 
of the Disquisitions, The following fact is also curious, and, 
in reference to the reformers of the present day, iusAructive. 
On Blackburne’s avowal of the ConfessionaL a Ivortby single* 
minded *’ congregation of Dissenters in Loifflon, naturally con- 
cluding that the author of such a work could not jwssibly continue 
a member of the Churchy proposed to him to become their 
pastor. But — although two or three^of Blackburn's follow'ers 
and friends. Dr. Disney, Mr. Lindsay, and Mr. Jebb, had the 
houbur and conscience to resign their preferments — the Arch- 
deacon himsjelf declined to give that pledge of his sincerity. 
In this point, as in so many others, our modern reformers agree 
W'ith their respectable predecessor. 

l^rom this time, the question of Church reform slumbered, 
though it never was, indeed, wholly extinct — for the principle of 
making innovations in either government or religion is too con- 
genial with human vanity and caprice ever to become obsolete. 
Ill 1789, Mr. Knox, a respectable layman, dbdicated some of his 
leisure to the revival of the question of Chui cli Reform, Mr. Knox 
thought so entirely as we do on the point of clerical allegiance to 
the Liturgy, that he prefaces his pro^positions with an apology, 
which* as coming from a |ffofessed Church Reformer, we recom* 
liiend to the considemtion of those of the cleryy who have adopted 
this course, namely— * 

^ That a layman, being unshackled by treeds gnd subscriptions^ may 
do more towards removing the stuftibHag-blocks in the estal^Ubed 
forms, than the cl<^¥gy are at liberty to do*-^Obstrvaiions on 
1789. m 

Mr. Knox appears, by somd other publications, to been a 
vain, querulous, and disappointed man ; his book on Liturgy 
is :dre^y and we notice it not as of an^ merit or 

importanoe. 
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importance, but because it gives some account pf the Liturgy 
of the Episcopalian Church in America— which is much ap^ 
plauded by our reformers, and to which w'e, too, shall willingly 
refer, , 

In the yeai^l78C, at the request of a general Convention of 
the Episcopalian ProUstants in the United States, who were 
anxious to continue in their Church the series of Apostolic 
ordination, certain ^ learned and pious American clergymen, 
selected by their flocks for the episcopal office, were consecrated 
in Lambeth Chapel by the Archbishop of Canterbury, assisted 
by the Archbishop of York, and the Bishops of » Bath and Wells, 
and Peterborough. There was everything in the whole of this 
transaction to gratify the feelings of the Church of England. It 
w» not only a strengthening,iRnd extending of the true Christian 
faith, which she, above all things, desires 5 but it was an un- 
expected and unquestionable testimony of approbation of her 
pec uiiaf^* doctrine and discipline.* Mr. Knox, however, saw in 
it a cause for kxuUation — 011 very different grounds. Tlie rulers of 
our Church, he asserts, have given their sanction to the greater 
part of the liturgical reforms he had been pointing out, by con- 
secrating bishops for America, where those reforms have been 
adopted 

^ ‘ To the orthodoxy of this reformed Liturgy, our whole illustrious 
bench of bishops have set their seal^ by the consecratioi^ of bi8ho;^s to 
preside over and superintend the American Church in, the use of it* 

Now, even if the facts wese accurately true, Mr. Knox's conse- 
quence would not follow ; — for certainly, the ordination of a minis- 
ter, or the consecration of a bishop, does not of necessity involve 
any sanction of t^he Liturgy wliich such persons may afterwards use, 
and particularly where the ministry is to be exercised in a different 
and independent nation. The Church of England has never held 
that ordination — as ordination — is affected by a difference on 
points of discipline, or even of doctrine. Some of the fathers and 
mar^Tsof the Anglican ChuVeh had no other than popish ordination J 
and ill our own days, we have seen several similar instances. Nor 
can any reasonable man imagine English bishops could pretend 
to enlorce on the citizens of an independent state the exact forms 
of a Liturgy established Iby our own internal municipal law. 
This however mig^ht have heed, on the part of Mr. Kiiox, only 
an error of reasoning ; but we are sorry to sa^, that he prefaced 
it by a gross mis-statement of tlie fact; for there bad been, pro- 

* A summary of this interesting transaction has been given in 

* HaMine/— (vol. ii., jv 117 , and vol. iv.,n. SObV-A publication to wh^ we 

l^sdl| stUrn ons of great slaliiy and of high and sound pcin^plos. \ , V , 

paratdry 
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paratory to this consecration^ a correspondence on the subjeot 
between the English bishops and the Convention of the American 
Church, in which the latter submitted to our prelates a copy of 
their proposed Liturgy. The gnswer of the archbishop and fifteen 
bishops, being all that were then in London, contradicts in the 
clearest manner Mr. Knox, and states, — • 

‘ Though it was impossible not to observe, ivith concern, that if the 
essential doctrines of our common faith were. retained, less respect 
was homver paid to our Liturgy than its own excellence and your 
declared attachment to it had. led us to expecL Not to mention a 
variety of verbal jxllcrations, of the necessity or propriety of which we 
were by no means satisfied, we saw with grief that two of the confes- 
sions of our Christian faith, respectable for their antiquity, have been 
entirely laid aside ; and that even in |hat which is called the Apostles* 
Creed, an article is omitted, &c. Nevertheless, as a proof of the sin- 
cere desire which we feel to continue in spiritual communion with 
the members of your Church in America, and to complete the ordi- 
nation of your ministry, and trusting^ that the communicatidfis (^diich 
we shall make to you on the subject of these some other altera- 
tions, will have their desired effect, we have, oven under these cir^ 
cumstances, prepared a bill for conveying to us the powers necessary 
for this purpose,’ &c. 

Here, then, we liiid not only not wbat Mr. Knox alleges, but 
the very reverse; instead of sanctioning the American deviations, 
the*prelates |Saw them with concern and grief; and by adhering 
to all the details of the Anglican ritual, they have recorded their 
solemn disapprobation of llie reforms in favour of which Mr. Knox 
endeavours to enlist them : but this is not all ; for it turns out 
that most of the suggestions of our prelates were accepted by the 
American convention, and that in all the essential points men- 
tioned (except the Atliauasiaii creed) the English and American 
Episcopalian l^iturgies are substantially the same,* 

♦ We beg leave here to offer our humble testimony of approbation to the American 
Kpiacopalian ritual, for the prudent and aober spirit in which the original IVame was 
prepared«-*the candour and conciliation with which the suggeatiuiu ol' our prelates 
were considered — and the close adherence to our Liturgy which the whole now exhibits, 
ilie omissions (except of the Ath^^asian Creed and one passage in the CovAmuuion 
ej^rtations) are slight and unimportant; and, considering that the able and pious 
men who were employed on the work were ‘ unshackled by creeds op subscr^Uom*-^ 
popular prejudices or national habits — and l«ad an unlimited option * 

whcr%iu choose 

’ Their place of rest, and Provhlince their guide ; 

think that their having made no mom serous mlterations, is a satisfactory answtft 
|0 th^ crowd of cavils «Xo which we are replying. We Ifbheve that even these 
slight deviations would have been fewer — perhaps none at all—if they had not been 
hmnensed by the'bold (and in England too much disregarded) objeetiofui raised by 
men who were ministers of our church? and professed for it (we fear very^mly) 
the, ipeatesi regard and reverence. It is in order that no simiUr a^di^^uce 
maybe alleged as to the propositions of the present day, that va havf uodertaltati 
ihiiartieW. * * 

After 



o After niis statement, we are entitled to ask, with wonder an^ 
regret, how any of the clerical gentlemen, who now revive thfe long- 
vexed question, can pretend that they made their vows in igno- 
rance, — that a new light has broken^n upon iharriy — that they find 
their scruples excited — and that they are force4 

by their newly-awakened consciences to appeal to the world 
for that peace of mind, which — they will find — the world cannot 

Oh, no ; a few of them may have deceived ihemselves, but none 
of them we hope will ultimately deceive the public. Some, we 
admit, may have heedlessly entered this career under the impulse of 
good intentions and an Utopian hope of conciliating seceders, 
without having accurately considered the force of their personal 
obligations to the Church, oss.<»^eighing, against the problematical 
good, the eventual evil of their pioceedings : but, for the greater 
number, we can make not even this apology : a perusal of their 
pamphlet convinces us that ^they are actuated, some by that 
thoughtless dei^ire of change, which is the moral epidemic of the 
day; more, by a sill^hope of notoriety : others, by ill-disguised 
sectarian enmity to the Establishment ; and others, again, by 
the prudent consideration tliat the distribution of mitres, stalls, 
and benefices is in the avaw ed promoters and patrons of change 
in all our institutions and especially in the Church — in a ministry 
which has evinced a worldly-wise disposition to st^jengthen \he 
hands of its workmen, and reward the activity of its proselytes. We 
ourselves cannot imagine a better recipe for changing a curate into 
a rector, an archdeacon into a dean, a prebendary into a bishop, 
than a smart pamphlet in favour of Church lleform : if, in 
addition, it should deny the authority of the Ten Commandments, 
it might make itg author an Archbishop ! 

We have now done with the argument ad Aom?ne&‘“which the 
nature of the question, and the invitation of these gentlemen 
themselves forced on us — and shall proceed to discuss the more 
substantial merits of the case — the nature and value of the 
objecttpiis which have beeh raised to the Liturgy — the eflgcacy 
and consistency of the various remedies proposed — the beiiefits 
whkhMliey promise, and the coiinterbalanchig evils with which 
they 4re pregnant. These various heads cannot, we fear, be 
kept logically distinc| ; buthwe shall endeavour to consider tlieni* 
with as much method as «he 'mixed nature of the subjects will 
allow'J -- 


it is a remarkable feature of this discussion, remote and r^Cent^‘ 
that in almost every work (Mr. Ui\and"s, we believe, alone ex- 
ce^d) nshkjh pi^pOses speeiiie ameiidments of die Lifii^y-^die 
objeolians^are introduced by a genera! ' r. . .. 
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attack; tlie modest and pious hope and ^desire of the Refonpqrs 
being to make it better than excellent^ 

Archdeacon Berens calls it — ‘ Our beautiful mA scriptural Liturgy^ 
>vhich approves itself to niy unbiassed judgment^ and is the object 
of my sincere admiration ahd of my warm a^achment, * The 
Occasional offices are instructive^ <^difging, beautiful in themselves, 
and exceUently calculated to excite and strengthen devotional feel- 
ings.^ — pp. 121, 122. Mr. Stodilart talks of ‘ the many and great 
excellences of our Liturgy.’ — p. 68. Mr. Hall says, — * That, as 
to the general excellence of the Liturgy, there is but one opinion 
amongst churchmen and dissenters ; that it has great and many 
excellences ; that; as a Liturgy, it is without an equal ; and that 
the service it had done to the country is incalculable.’ — pp. I, SK 
Mr. Price (a layman, and one of the least indiscreet of the 
reformers) says, — ‘ The Litiirgy of Church of England has been 
often praised as a pattern of excellence even by some who cannot be 
said to belong to her communion/ — p. 9. Mr. Cox expatiates on 
its ‘ peculiar excellence^' and tells us, ♦ no manual of devotion has 
ever been more generally or more deservedly cpmmended than the 
Liturgy of the Churcli of England.* — p. 1, Aifd ' A Clergyman ^ 
professes to admire ‘ its devot'mial spirit — its sublime and beautiful 
forms of prayer and praise.’ — p. 44. 

And yet all these gentlonicn, filled, we^cc, with such just and 
reverential admiration, are still not afraid to lay their hands upon 
this sacred ark, and liave the modesty, good taste, and good sense 
to think ih^t each, iiiclividiially, (for we deal with those only 
who ofi’er allerations,) is himself competent to improve a 

w^ork, which they all admit to he excellent — which it has taken 
ages to mature — on the perfection of which the purest hands, the 
wisest heads, and the holiest hearts of the Christian world have 
been employed — to improve wliich, individual learning and as^ 
sembled wisdom have humbly confessed their jncompetency,~ 
and in the daily contemplation of which, millions have for ceti-^ 
turies found their comfort, their consolation, and we trtist their 
salvation ! ' 

These eulogies — after the manner "of the School for %atidal 
a character that UfBy endeavour to ruin, we only notice 
t0 guard against the use which their latitudinarian allies will 
make of them. ^ See,’ say these, ‘ the most pious churcbinefl^tlie 
most reverential advocates of the Litit4|y — ai^ the first, not only tO> 
admit, but to proclaim, that it requires ammidment ; .and #ho 
shall gaiiii^ay a faciUlius reluctantly, and by the^predominanCfei^ 
of truth extorted from such pious and affectionate meml^fs ^f^fhe 
0>ur<^{:* We therefore rejett tb^ir praise, and die ^nferenres 
drawn from it; while we readily acce^Hioir 



We must also proteSt i^inst another artifice^ in n^tch die 
reformers of the present day imitate the authors of the * Candid 
DUqumiiomt and the ^ Confesaional/ Mr. Knox, and other schis** 
matics of the last generation. They are all ready to quote, as sanc^ 
tionfng the principle of general rdform, the authorities of every 
orthodox divine of every |tge, who, in any speculative argument, or 
any obiter dictum^ had admitted a difficulty, or suggested an im- 
provement. Every considerable man, who attended any of the 
conferences in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, is produced 
as testifying, by his mere presence at such assemblies, to the pro** 
priety and necessity of reforms. But they keep out of sight 
the next step in this line of argument, — one, indeed, which is 
most important and clearly illustrative of the whole matter, and 
it is this~that these great niep, came to these conferences as de- 
fendants : — and admitting fiiat they did so far countenance such 
inquiries as to participate in them, yet, with all their candour and 
couciliatjpngithey found that they could do nothing satisfactory — 
and left matteiis just as they found them! If, then, reformers ap- 
peal to the candoui^i these venerable persons, we may surely ap- 
peal to Xheix judgment — if it be allegeil that they were willing to 
nave done something, we are entitled to state that they, neverthe- 
less, found that nothing could be done I 
Let us now proceed to ^'consider the various points of objec- 
tion raised against the Liturgy of the Church of England ; ^nd 
our antagonists shall not have to say that we dohiot grapple 
with their questions, nor to accuse us of dealing in loose ge- 
neralities, or of standing haughtily on prescription and authority* 
We have promised to meet tliem on their own ground, and we are 
prepared to dispute every inch of it. We cannot, of course, find 
room to examine every change of a word or every new turn of a 
phrase, but we 6hall endeavour to notice all that can be reduced to 
a class — every thing ^hicli seems to involve a principle. We shall 
show, first, the folly and inconsistency of the proposed amendments ; 
and we shall then, as far as our bumble abilities and narrow limits 
will allow, endeavour to explain the merits of our Liturgy as it 
Stands, and to exhibit, like old Duranthis, a Rationale Offictorum 
l)mmrum--^quorum singula sunt coelesti dulcidine redundautia, si 
iamen> diligentem habeant inspectoremj and compose what, in- 
deed# St. raul might call|,a ^ reasonable service/ We are not 
una^re of the difficulty gf the defensive in such an argument, 
w^i|i such contracted bounds. We well know, as Du dohnsoif 
once said to a pert dogmatician — plus negabit in md herd unua' 
rninnsf quam centum doctores in cmium annis ati4 

perhaps have evaded such a meltiludinana cnnflicL if 
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we were^ tiot sure th«t, when we had colfeeteii th^ naeni togetj^^r^ 
&ey vi^ould batter one another to pieces with their owh heels. 

The first, the most general, and most innocent of fiiese ob- 
jections, is the length of the Sunday morning service-^ the 
* hngstmmess' as ArchdeacoA Berens terms it. JLong and short 
are relative terms. ^ Time/ Shakspear^ says, * travels in divers 
paces with divers persons / and— with a playful anticipation of 
Mr. Locke’s doctrine of the succession of id^as, adds— ^ I can tell 
you who Time gallops withal, and who he stands still withal.’ 
Now, we think we shall be able to show that men are disposed to 
think a period of time spent in church very long, which, in all the 
other affairs of life, would be called very short. Let us look 
at our watches : the usual Sunday morning prayer in a parish 
church is about one hour^n few .minutes more, or a few less, 
as there may be more or less ps^niody, or as the minister 
may be a little more or less voluble ; to which is to be added 
the length of the sermon, which, again, varies a<lcq|;ding to 
the practice of the individual minister, or the extent of the 
topic selected for the day’s discourse; but jHTwe allow cen 
hour for the pulpit service, we shall, we are satisfied, exceed the 
general average : thus, then, oNti: uouii and a iikv^v orwe aweeJe 
(for the immense majority of church-goers are content with that 
exercise of devotion), is what a Chrislfaii minister calls a * long- 
saim3,’— that is, an immoderately tedious — time to be wasted in 
praise and pibyer to the Giver of temporal and eternal life. It 
seems to us* no such excessive trial of human strength and pa^ 
tience ! Observe Man in his other avocations ; look at the twelve 
hours’ toil for six days in the week of the working classes — look 
at the sixteen hours of the poor factory children; or, if wo 
are not to consider bodily labour, look at the daily sittings of 
the courts of law — the nightly attendances on the ’theatres ; ima- 
gine the Archdeacon, the Prebendary, Mr. Uilatul and Mr. Cox 
seated at a whist-table; or, to come nearer in analogy, con- 
sider the length of sittings for lectures in schools, colleges, and 
public institutions— think of speeches^in Parliament, where an 
hundred men who are prepaved to vote the Liturgy tedicml can, 
with great satisfactign to themselves, expatiate so * Jongsomely’ 
on com, currency, or corporations, that we know their audience 
would often gladly compound for an ht>ur and a half. No one 
complains of six or eight hours eveiry ^ay in the week consunfi^ 
in the amusements m businesses of the world, bfct an 
half on Sundays dedicated to our Creator and Redeemer it 
iuloleralbie infliction t • ' 

^ the great object of all these reforms is/ tl teeiiii ito 
remedv ffiose abuses which have tbkmed out congi^gntftmsi mA 
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^riven mr people lo meeting-houses and conventicles —we wish 
we could have a scale of the comparative length (not to say the 
tediousness) of the various sectarian services. This ive know,, 
tha| when w^e have occasionally attended sectarian places of wor- ^ 
ship^ we have^ever got off for les/fe than an hour and a half^ and 
have often heard — aye, ,and without weariness — a sermon qiiite as 
long as our whole service. Indeed, the sectaries are proverbially 
long-winded, and it, is not, we presume, by any raihroad velocity 
of prayer that we should attract them to church. 

The reformers insist very much on the circumstance of our 
Sunday morning service being an awkward compound of three; 
and seem inclined to recommend its division into its original ele- 
ments— an early Morning Service, the Litany, and the Commu- 
nion, to be performed at seg^rate times*. 

Now, the alternative consequence of this plan would be, either 
that the people would go to more than one of these services — or 
thaLthqv #ould not. If they did, the aggregate time spent in 
Church would not be shortened, while the preparation for two or 
three attendancesj^nd the additional walking to apd from church, 
particularly in country parishes and bad weather, would be a 
serious inconvenience and waste of time. If, on the other hand, 
only one of these services were to be attended, it would neces- 
sarily be — ex //ypof/im— imperfect as an only service ; it would 
be too short to afford the mind leisure to acquire devotional com- 
posure; and, practically, we should find that peopldiwould not be 
at the trouble of coming to a service which was lo be over almost 
as soon as begun. 

But there is an advantage in our present practice, primd 
facie^ indeed, secular, yet not unimportant to the great end of 
bringing the people to church. Every one who thinks at all 
of the state St society in this country, must be aware of the 
constant and labo^yous occupation, from Monday morning to 
Saturday night, of the great mass of mankind — of all, in- 
deed, except a very inconsiderable number of the richer classes 4 
By all others, Sunday (in addition to its holy character) must 
of dire necessity be partly dedicated to certain minor but in- 


^ We know that they borrow assertiou about the t^ree services from the pcipular 

cmessions of some leai^ed writers ; and because three services ate mentioned, th^ 
they convict the Liturgy grievous error for condensing them into ont. If 
admitted, we ^uld, we think, show that this is a^nisunderstandiiig of these 
AUthwrs, and a misstatement of the fact. Three eervices do not necessarily imply 
diree dUUnct ime$ of service. In the earliest ages of the Church, services Under 
diaibent names were performed tojj^ether, hud the present Sunday service of tbo 
ilconsistsofrdrw parts-— was 
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dispensable duties connected witii personal cleanliness and domestic 
order- — to the indulgence of kindred intercoui'se — and to the pre-* 
paration of the little homely feast, which, n/i day ahne^ can 
unite the children of toil in the bosom of their families. These 
duties can in no poor family, anti in few even of thc^ wealthier,* be 
completed earlier than eleven o'clock — th<^ usual hour of our first 
Sunday service — which ends also just before the usual dinner hour 
of the middling and lower ordois ; anti then, ^est the whole unin- 
terrupted afternoon should be thrown away in idleness, an evening 
service is provided, where those who were, by heavier household 
cares, prevented .from attendance in the morning, may find 
a^ satisfactory, though less ample, opportunity for devotion. 
The practical utility of this distribution of the Sunday services 
cannot have escaped any one who has considered the circum- 
stances of the majority of our population. And who will answer 
that, if wc were to di.stuib men’s habits by a multiplication of 
the services, we should not coniirm and extend thf, difficulty 
which is already, (jod knows, too gr^at, of inducing#llio peopfe to 
attend divine wordhi[) voen once, on the Lord’sn^lay ? Convinced 
we are that these are not times for trying experiments of an in- 
convenient — or even a novel— kind, on the devotional temper of 
the lower classes, and we exceedingly doubt whether a curtailment 
of the service would be popular with tlum. ‘ If the poor man/ 
says Paley, ^ lifts up his head anywhere, it is at church.' The 
church is not !o them, as to too many of the richer orders, aweary 
— and as som^ of the* clergy think — lomjsomc inlliction. It is not 
merely their place of woiship — it is ihcir only opportunity of any- 
thing like intellectual exercise — it is their library — we might almost 
say, the scene of their political liberty — there, and there alone, 
they feel that they arc the fetloiv-mm of the foi tunc-favonred few 
— there, and there alone, they hear themselves called the brethren 
of the rich and great — there, and there alone, tliey arc addressed 
in a language of tenderness, and respect, common to tliem and to 
their superiois. Divide and scatter the services — the rich will 
soon frequent that one which is lea.st convenient to the poor, and ^ 
the podr will not be eager tonattend that other where they no l6ngcr 
see their w'orldly supgiors placed on the same Chrisliiyi level with 
themselves. Tlie distinctions between rich and poor are already, 
all reformers tell us, too wide. Why risk making them more so 
by an innovation on the strongest ti^ th^t at present unites them? 

But though we olwerve that reformers advocat# — in their dmer^ 
faf/ons-^the plan of two or three Sunday morning-services, their 
practical specimens offer but lone, varying from ours in point of 
lime — according to the best computation wc can make of sycli 
crude and contradictory propositions— by from ten to thirty^ minutes. 

vo^L. L. NO. c« 2 m Now 
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Now we are decidedly of opinion that, when the sermon and 
psalmody are of the usual moderate length, the time spent in 
church is not a jot too long. The present period is, we think, 
as happy a medium as could be, a priori, devised between the 
has*te and hurj'y that would not aflbrd a mind (employed on these 
thoughts but once or twice a week) sufficient time to settle 
down to devotion, — and the extreme length of some of the pri- 
mitive and sectarian services, that not only weary, but bewilder. 

And if we closely examine the order of our Liturgy, we 
shall find that there is a well-considered and convenient prin- 
ciple pervading it: the earlier portion is broken and exclamatory 
-—the share of the congregation in it is more active — the re- 
sponses arc more frequent: when the disorder, inevitable on the 
assembling a congregation^ begins to subside, and the worldly 
thoughts with which men entered the church have been expelled 
by the active share which they are obliged to take in this part 
of the service — the reading of the lessons affords a tranquil- 
lizing pause after that, i\\(9 series of prayer and thanksgiving 
proceeds with gnawing solemnity and intenseness ; and when 
this has been carried as far and as higli as is consistent with 
human faculties, we are not turned out from the heat of devotion 
into the sudden chill of the world, but are cooled, as it were, 
gradually, by the appeal* to our reason in the sermon or homily^ 
and with the comfort of the concluding prayer, ^ that wCrinay 
profit by what we have heard’ — and of the cncoura|Jing benedic- 
tion, w’e arc finally dismissed — in — as far as humUn institutions 
can work — the fittest and the happiest frame of mind 1 This 
beautiful, rational, wisely-graduated, and soul-inspiring order, 
every one of the proposed alterations tends to disturb, and most 
of them to annihilate. 

We add one*'single observation more on this strange subject of 
longsomeness, which ;we should have been ashamed to discuss at all, 
if it were not the great stalking-horse of all the reformers. The two 
Sunday services are alike open to the option of all mankind — the 
first exceeds the second in Jength by nearly half an hour — yet, can 
it be ‘denied, that the first service is, 'm general, the best attftnded? 
What can .^rchdeacon Berens and his unq^nimous tribe of Zong- 
(unanimous in this alone) reply to this notorious fact? 

We shall now proceed io examine in detail the various pro-* 
positions for shortd^ning the d,uraiiou and amending the doctrine 
of our services. W e naturally begin with the f)roposed alterations 
in the very first lines of the Morning Service, the introductory 
VEasjcLEs, * When the wicked inim iurneth,' &c., which we take 
ratj^er than select, because it is the finst proposition that presents 
itself in all the plans of reform, and shows, in limine, the degree 
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of consistency and community of opinioif which guide the je- 
formers. * 

The service is, it is alleged, too long ; and one of Mr. Itiland's 
plans of abridgment is to retrench eight of the eleven vcrsicles*. 
13ut as, according to the pVesent rubrick, ihe^iniiiister Yre- 
quently reads but one and hardly ever piore than twOf and ns 
Mr. Ililand’s rubrick obliges him to read three, this first ahridg-* 
ment would be to lemjthen this poition of ,tlie service by one 
third. But while Mr. Riland thinks it right to abridge, this 
is, unfortunately, the very place where Mr. Hall thinks it light 
to enlarge, and he accordingly proposes to add four new versicles 
to the old eleven. Then comes Mr. Cox, u great champion for 
curtailing the service, and who puts the main force of his case in the 
title ^abridgment of the Liturgy;’ but he, like Mr. Hall, thinks 
these versifies loo few, and therefore commences his abridgment 
with the addition of four more. And then, the modes addition 
or subtraction being exhausted by his predecessors, jVll‘*^Lvqdale 
Price is obliged to look for origiiiahty elsewhere— Jie would not' 
alter the versicles, but he would introduce a rtdSrick to restrict the 
discretion of the minister, and to enjoin which of them should be 
read on particular days; and this, too, though all the.se plans 
object to the existing rubricks for too mneh narrowing the 
minister’s discretion ; and at last, on collation, it turns out that 
two*of the three versicles wliich Mr. Price forbids to be used 
except on eiUraordinarij occasioirs, are precisely two of the 
very three which Mr. Rilund insists should be used every 
day in the year. ''Fhen, again, it is objected to these \crsi- 
cles, that ^ they arc not Evangelical enough; Chiist i.s not men- 
tioned in them ; they are principally from the Old I'eslameiuF 
^ They do not,’ says Mr. Stoddait, ^ advert in su/licicnt numbers 
to our privileges under the gospel of Jesu.s Chrisf:’ and for this 
reason, no doubt, and to redress the bal'^nco on this point 
between the .old and the new Law, Mr. Hall’s four additional 
versicles arer from the New Testament. But, lo ! Mr. Riland,^ 
in making his selection, had overlooked or neglected this system 
of proportions, and he Xokemhis three morning versicles altogether 
from the Old Testament. This, to be sure, is unlucky enough— 
but Mr. Cox w^orse confounds the confusion ; for his four -addi- 
tional versicles are all from the Old M’estameiit also. Puttiiigi 
then — as a sample — llie whole pi;ppo|itioii together, this is tkt 
result — a • 

Objection, The whole service ought to be abridged. 

Remedy, Lengthen its first step in the proportion of 19 to IL 
Objection, The introductory versicles are too numerous* ^ 
Remedy, Double their number. * ♦ ^ 

• S M 2 Objection^ 

% 
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, Ohjectimy There are too many from the Old Testament. 

Remedy, Increase the number from the Old Testament, and 
forbid any others to be read. 

Qhjection, They are not suflScienjtly Evangelical. 

Remedy j Let them be less so. 

Objection, The Minister has not sufficient latitude of choice. 

Remedy, Let him have none. 

Objection, The book is swelled by idle and perplexing for- 
mularies which arc never used. 

Remedy, Increase one class of these formulaiies from eleven to 
nineteen, and then forbid the use on ordinary occasions of more 
than three, and on certain stated days of more than one or two. 

But all this time, none of these self-elected fathers of our 
Chmch-that-iff-to-be, appeiy;to have had the slightest idea of the 
practical use of these versicles. Schullingius*, a German divine, 
objected to them as an Anglican interpolation, and says, that such 
a mode t‘f beginning the prayers is novel, and unknown to the an- 
cient ecclesiastical writers. ^Schultingnis is not quite correct; 
but it is true that^hey are not to be found in the later Roman 
rituals : the reason is obvious enough — the Roman mass does not 
require — it barely permits — the concurrence of the laity. The 
priest, his deacons and ^acolytes, are the effective congregation ; 
they, therefore, were able to enter upon the higher duties of the 
service at once, and witliout any invitatory prepi^ratioii. 'But 
when the Reformation YcsUnt'd to iho people their lightful por- 
tion in the testament of their Saviour, sonie preparatory office 
became obviomsly necessary : no popular congregation can ever 
be disciplined to come and be seated to a moment. These vei sides, 
therefore — besides their being most pious and ajipropriatc picfaces 
and exhortations — arc placed at the very coiiiinencement, uncon- 
nected, and in such numbers as to allow the minister, at his 
discretion, to read •as many as may suffice for the placing of 
the people. When he sees his congregation already assembled, 
• he reads but ‘ one ; ' if he sees that they arc dropping in, he may 
read eten in this little preliminary detail, there 

, m 

* SchultiWjjiuR, liibliotlieca Kcclesiastica, tom. iv,, jiars .3, p. 132. See also 
Palmer’s learned and instructive Onlines Ltiutyirce, c. i., p. 1, sec. 2. 

f Trthis object may be traced in tbe early rituals of cvnvvnis, wliere there was an 
efR^ctive congregation to be assefnbled. ^ In nocturnis vero conventicnlis usque ad 
secundum psalinum prrolSetur tardenti dilatio,’ &c., Cassian lustit. Ccenob., Ub. ii., 
c. 7. Bt. Benedict als(y appointed ^wo psalms to be chanted before the service began, 
to afford sufficient timeToi the brethren to assemble, Origines Liturgical, v, i., p. 222, 
The custom still exists in some colleges, and many a tardy student finds it conve- 
nient to be alloweil to come into chapel any time before the conclusion of the Psalms, 
ndthoiKt thinking that he owes the indulgence to St. Benedict. On an analogous 
priacil^le the discretional number of the sentences during the Offertory has been 

is 
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is a consideration, a decency, a rationale^ of vrhich not one of 
arrogant and ill-informed critics appeals to hav^yid the most 
remote idea. And all this mass of contradiction, fg^Ofance, and 
blunder, occurs — not on a fo^ic invidiously selected bv^tis, 
but — on the very first of the proposed amendments. Tms is 
stumbling at the threshold with a vengeance ! 

The next subject is the general confession. With it 
Mr. Cox, alone we bclie\e, happens to be content: — 

‘ This prayer/ lie says» * for conciseness, spirituality, and compre- 
hension, is probably without a rival. It certainly does not require, 
perhaps does not ^dniit of, any improvement,’ 

We entirely concur: but Mr. Hall proposes to new model one 
of the principal phrases; — Mr. Riland amends another into non- 
sense; — and Mr. Stoddart, in bolder ^contradiction to Mr. Cox, 
tells us ‘ that it does not comprehend a sufficient exposition either 
of human sinfulness or of divine grace.' 

The next object which presents itself is the Lord’s a ver ; 
and even that is not sacred from* their criticisn^ Mr. Cox is 
not quite satisfied with the received version*’^ and Mr. Riland 
would, it seems, rather be forgiven his debts than his trespasses* 
rSee Riland’s note on the Lord’s Prater, and St. Matt. c. vi., v, 9.) 
lint we must pass rapidly over such trivial cavils, to arrive at 
the grand objection, which all reformers, from Jones, of the ^Dis- 
quisitions,’ dow n to those of the present day, have urged against 
our Liturgy,— namely, its repetitions; and particularly the 
frequency of'the Lovd’s Prayer, which is repeated, say they, five 
times every Sunday morning, and oftener when the adclilionul ser- 
vices of baptism, churching of women, &c. are to be performed. 
They also complain that tw^o or more prayers, conveying identical 
ideas, are repeated in different forms of expression ; and they 
object to the recurrences of what is called the Voioloyy — * Glory 
be to God,’ &c. ; of the Kyrie Eleison-^* Lord, have mercy 
upon us,’ &c. ; to the responses in the Litany, and to the Com- 
mandments* ^ 

Now as to the Lord’s Prayer, it is rather singular that the last 
(and 'therefore if any be objectionable, the most so) of the five 
repetitions — viz.,nlr4 from the pulpit — is not sanctioned by the 
rubrick, nor, we are inclined to think, required by the canon.* 
At all events, since every other provilion of that canon is paro** 
chially neglected, can there be stnonggr prot>f that this practice, 
whiclkhas alone generally survived, is not so \tky discordant mm 

* There has been much controversj^ about the pulpit (technically called taddirnff) 
prayers ; but we doubt whether the fifty-fifth canon was not originally meant ta apply 
exclusively to sermons separa/eiy delivered— (such as the Untversity^ sermon at Bt. 
Mar}'^s) — on which occasions, and the analogous case of Cathedrals, albne (a%far<aa 
our eitperience goes}»thc w/io/e canon is complied with. 

% the 
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the feelings of the priest and the people? But as the reformers^ ob- 
jection is th^s .idle waste of time, let us look again ai our watches : 
—we find that the most deliberate enunciator repeats the Lord*s 
Prayer in less than one minute — from forty to fifty seconds: so 
that, by three' omissions of the Lord’s Prayer, the tedious hour 
and half would be shortened by about two minutes. Let it be 
observed we are now discussing only the longsome part of the sub- 
ject, we shall notice the moral or spiritual effect of this repetition 
presently. Jiut are the reformers agreed how often and tvhere the 
Lord’s Prayer should be omitted ? Because, before w e undertake 
to do a thing — however indifi’erent it may be, and a fortiori one 
which may be to many minds of serious importance — we should be 
sure that we can satisfy those whose satisfaction is our object. 

Mr. Cox and Mr. llalh«-4t seems, would use the Lord’s Prayer 
only once; but Mr. Cox would use it towards the beginning of 
the service, — Mr. Hall, tow'ards the end, 

Mr. Pdland would use it ti^icey but in neither of the places pro- 
posed by Mr,*^Ha^. 

The * Clergyman * would use it ^ three or four times, omitting it 
from the pulpit,’ one of the tw'o places where Mr. lliland would 
retain it. 

But neither Mr. Price/ nor, we believe, Mr. Sloddart, suggest 
any omission at all. 

Thus the alteration proposed by anyone of the reformers would 
dissatisfy the rest ; while the making no alteration may satisfy 
tw^o, and approximate to the opinion of a third. 

But this is not all : Mr. Hiland, though a great advocate" for 
abridgment, would not only preserve the Lord’s Prayer in the 
pulpit, but he goes to the trouble of enlarging his liturgy with 
ten additional ^inaycrs, one of w hich he prescribes to be used in 
the pulpit (as a collect generally is at present) before the Lord’s 
Prayer ; and he alsct' provides, that, in addition to the collect and 
benediction now used after the sermon, one other of his ten ad- 
•ditional prayers should also be used. 

Mi;. Cox, again, so far ffoni admitting thejSue pulpit praj^ers of 
Mr. Riland, enjoins that only one of the usuaj collects shall be 
said before* the sermon, and one benediction after it; but will 
our readers credit, that, insjtead of either of the beautiful Christian 
benedictions which ^he Liturgy furnishes, Mr. Cox would sub- 
stitute a benediction of his dwm manufacture from the Book of 
Numbers ? 

Mr. Hall, again, differs from both — after ordinary sermons, he 
provides neither prayer nor benediction ; but after ^ missionaiTy 
or ^ination, or visitation, or charity sermons/ he would subjoin 
a pf^er, to he prepared for the occasions. ^ * 

TJ|ie ^ Clergyman^ Mr. Stoddart, and Mr. Price seem, by their 

silence^ 
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silence^ to approve the present practice : and, on the whole^^ U 
appears, any one of the given alterations will dissatisfy five out of 
six. 

The Doaiology and the Kyrie Ekison — however to be revered 
as devotional aspirations — are* in point of time, jji such small 
importance, that the attempt to retrenoii them is only worth 
noticing as it affords a proof that every thing is to be altered, on 
some pretence or other. To repeat ‘ Glory be to God' and ^ Lord, 
have mercy upon us' — even though the former should be repeated 
so often as six or seven limes, and the latter thrice — seems no 
great waste oi time ; but even these short ejaculations can neither 
escape the censure nor unite the opinions of the reformers ! And in 
fine, all that can be objected to the repetitionsy on the score of 
loss of time, is, that they may occupy ^about five or six minutes 
one day in the week. 

15ut there is another, more decent and spiritual view of this 
subject — which does not seem to have entered into tie heads 
of any of our reformers. Some serious and CQfmidcrate minds 
may, perhaps, think tiiat repetition tends ilT some degree to 
deaden piety. This is a strain of llionght far above such divines 
as we are dealing with, who Mould reform the Liturgy by the 
stop-watch ; and mIio look with nndistiyguishing eyes on the mere 
exterior of every question. But the point — though they do not 
urg^ it — reqyres some explanation. We are almost afraid of saying 
so much, or admitting that any reasonable doubt can be raised ou 
any portion of the service, lest in the next new pamphlet we should 
find that ^ even the Quarterly Review itself admits that some 
improvements might be usefully made.' Now, once for all 
we say, that though we do not pretend that our J Jturgy is in- 
fallible or unalterable. Me do object to any alteration without 
some great and preponderating reason, and without some pros-' 
pect of certain advantage : we will not go 4o sen ou the chance 
of discovering an Utopia. may periiaps think that soma 

things wou*ld have suited our own taste better if they ha<L 
been ^differently arranged originally — -tnit M e know not that any 
one else might agree in offr fancies ; and, therefore, we cheer- 
fully sacrifice such private doubts on all triffing and indifferent 
points; and prefer to adhere to the wiiolje liturgy as it iltandSy 
rather than incur the danger — the certainty— of general disorder 
and dissent, if the career of individui^ cnticismbe once opened# 
There are, we kn<fvv^, some good men — and women, too — we say 
women, for we are proud to testify that, as the women of England 
surpass the men in attendance *on the divine offices, they do not fall 
short of them in a conscientious and enlightened apjoreciatien of 
the krriticai and spiritual merits of the compositions-'^UiWe aae, we 
say, some goocf men and women who have doubts (without how- 

ever 
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ever being at all distmbed in point of conscience) whether a less 
ft'e'queiit use of the Lord's Prayer and the inteijectory versicles 
might not render them, when they should occur, more solemn and 
affecting ; and reading over these forms in the cold-blooded tran- 
quillity of the study, we, too, hicline to that opinion. But 
when we loolc more deeply into the question, with reference to 
the human heart and temper rather than to human reasoning — 
and appeal from the caution of criticism to the ardour of devotion, 
we see that a different, and on the whole, a juster view 
may present itself. 

The reformers are ready enough to quote our Saviour’s censure 
of the ^ vain repetitions of the heathen and stopping there — they 
\vould have us understand this as a prohibition of all repetition. 

We need not detail the many other passages that explain this 
precept, and show that it^was directed against a special sihixse. 
But when our Saviour, some short time after, repeated and 
ordained, for general purposes, that beautiful formula of prayer 
w'hich is ‘honoured w ith liis name, he w as so far from forbidding 
that earnestness ofWdevotion wdiich exhales itself — not in vain — 
but in anxious and devout repetition — that he added a parable, 
which enfoices the necessity of repetition. 

‘ Which of you shall have a friend, and shall go unto him at mid- 
night. and say unto Iiim : Friend, lend me three loaves, for a friend 
of mine in his journey is come to me, and I have nothing to set before 
him." And he from wHhin shall say: “ Trouble me nefc : the door is 
now shut, and my children are with me in bed — I cannofrise and give 
thee." I say unto you, though he w’ill not rise and give him because 
he is his friend ; yet, because of his importunity, he will rise and give 
him as many as he iieedeth. 

‘ And I say tt7iio you, ask and it shall be given you : seek and ye 
shall find: knock and it shall be opened unto you.’ — Luke xi. 5, 6, 7, 
S, 9. 

Here is a direct enforcement of the necessity of not merely repe- 
tition, but importunity — * ask’ — ^ seek’ — nay, ^ knock, it shall 
J)e opened to you,^ But our Saviour gave a still more authoritative 
precept in his own holy example ; for when, on the night of his 
betrayal, he retired to pray, we find him three several times repeat^ 
ing the «ame*«<;07'ds.~Matth. xxvi. 39 — 41. ’This we suppose is 
sufficient to prove that repetition of prayer is not j)rohibit€d. 

One of the purpojes of our Lord’s assuming our nature was, 
we presume, to teach us, b> bis* example, how to bear the ills and 
pangs of mortality ; and he condescended to subject himself to 
human sufferings, the better to guide us how to act under simi- 
lar inflictions. The human mind in* distress instinctively indulges 
in repetition — the earliest cries of a child for pardon are repeti- 
tionAAho Urgency of manhood for any desired object vents itself 
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in repetition — in the extremities of punishment and on the bed 
death, the soul exhales itself in petitions and repetitions — for cure, 
for mercy, or for pardon. It is the common language of human 
nature, of all ages, of all countries — it was the practice of. our 
Lord himself in his agony — and if a Christian be •awakened to a 
true sense of his transgressions, and if he pours out his soul in 
a sincere prajer for mercy, he will naturally indulge in the wne- 
versal form of repetition — he will ask for the bread of life with 
‘ importunity^^ and he will ‘ knock' till the door of mercy be 
opened to him!* We venture to add one practical observation. 
Is there any sincere Christian who docs not, in his or her private 
devotion, add one or two daily repetitions of the Lord’s Prayer 
to those that the reformers would make us believe are already 
insupportably frequent ? , 

The objections next in order relate to the Psalms, and as to 
them we iind all these critics unanimous, as usual, upon the great 
principle that ‘ whatever is^ is wrong/ but contradictory and in* 
consistent when they come to detafls. Some w'OKtd read fewer ^ 
others more — one would have a more copious' selection iox special 
days ; another would have nothing but selections for every day ; 
and a third would have no more selections than at present. But 
the grand and general objection is cytical and doctrinal — that 
we use a wrong version ; to this latter and only important point 
we shall addijess our observations. 

Our readCTS are aware that the version of the Psalms in 
Edward VI.’s and !dl succeeding Prayer Books was made in 
the preceding reign, and is alleged (somewhat loo broadly, 
we doubt) to have been translated, not directly from the 
Hebrew, but from the Septiiagint and the Vulgate. The version 
in the Bible was made in the general translation of the Old Tes- 
tament, in the reign of James 1., from the original longue, but, 
though undoubtedly more literal, it has, from its close adherence 
to the Hebrew idiom, a degree of stillness and strangenessf which 
has rendered it less generally acceptable than the freer translation* 
of King Edward’s Psalter. We have shown, in a former N umber, 
the reasons which endeared tlie Book of Psalms to the early mem- 
bers of the Church, ^nd in England especially that iiersion of it 
from which, during the days of persecution, they had drunl^ deep 
draughts of courage and consolation. M’be idiom, the style, and 
the turns of this version of the Psalms identified with the Eng- 

— • ^ 

• Non est loquax deprecatio, qoamdiu r«Bpondit affeclui ; — non est 
quibus ardor animi, veluti fiamma, subinde major cmicans, tjxpritnit oasdam voces,* 
Slc. — Erasm, Modus Orandi Deum, Op, fJm, v. 1112. Dr. Faley aUo dafenda impor- 
tunity in prayer, on the same natural reasons which have occurred to ui. 
f There are innumerable authorities to this point. 
i (^rterly Aeview, VoK XXXVlll. p. 24. 
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My language : of all the sacred books they are the most frequently 
quoted, and innumerable expressions derived from them have 
passed into proverbs, and mingled themselves with our ordinary 
conversation. As exercises of devotion they have sunk into our 
hearts — as sub'iiiie poetry they have exalted our imaginations — as 
illustrations of liuman life they have stored our memories. It 
is, therefore, not surprising that, for the purposes of a Liturgy 
— for the joint acclamation of public worship, the Church should 
have continued to prefer this free, flowing, and familiar version to 
a drier, though more exact, one. But such considerations are lost 
upon philologists and verbal critics. Dr. Adain'Clarke, a worthy 
Wesleyan minister, who, though he reverenced and occasionally 
used our ritual, could not feel the moral and spiritual attachment 
which endears the old vcrsk)n to the Church of England, descants 
on its imperfections like a grammarian: and Mr. Cox and Mr. 
liiland declare their entire assent to the following iudgment of 
Dr. Clarice: — 

‘ The Psalms ifi Prayer Book arc rather a paraphrase than a 
version. Tliere are many words, turns of thought, and varieties of 
mood, tense, and person in it which do not appear in the others. In 
the Psalms in our authorized (the Bible) version, the translators 
conscientiously, where they have added anything, even the smallest 
particle to fill up the sense, or to accommodate the Hebrew idiom to 
that of the English, have shown this by putting the expletive word in 
the Italic letter. Thousands of such expletives — many of them ut- 
terly unnecessary — are to be found in the Psalms in the Prayer Book, 
but they have there no such distinguishing mark, and are all printed 
as if they were the words of the Holy Spirit/ — Clarke ap, Cox, p. 55. 

Dr. Clarke then proceeds to say that the Prayer Book Psalter 
* should be immediately suppressed," and ^ the very different and 
very faithful authorized version should be substituted’ — that ^it is 
passing strange that ftie rulers of the Church should have slumbered 
so long over subjects of such magnitude and importarice/ and that 
to attempt to vindicate such a translation will neither serve the 
interests of the Church nor those of Christianity.’ — ib. Jn tliis 
the whole chorus of reformers, willioiit exception, join their 
Amen — delighted to have anything that looks like learning as an 
associate in the work of (lesirnction. And Mr. Riland, with a 
coarse ignorance p^fculiar to himself, adds, that ^ the apocryphal 
defilement of our. Prayer Book, with its confused and fictitious 
version of the Psalms, is too notorious to be further particularized.’ 

— P* 

Now we, on the contrary, are disposed to vindicate this trans- 
latiSjfi, nqt merely on the important moral grounds already stated, 
but tn others more in Dr. Clarke’s own way; apd when he*talks 
^ of 
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of our rulers * slumbering over a subject of such magnitude atid 
importance/ we think that we shall be able to show that 
‘ It is not they that nod, but he who dreams,* 

We have already shown, diat^ e\eu admittlnj the superior 
critical fidelity of the Bible version, there are reasons which might 
render it inexpedient to disturb an order of public devotion to which 
the people were attached. In the next place, Dr. Clarke was a 
great practician of, and all our swarm of reformers are great 
advocates for, a large use of poetical paraphrases of the psalms. 
Now, assuredly, the best poetical paraphrase must be infinitely 
less accurate lha*n the prose Psalter, yet we hear no complaints 
of such variations from the precise 'words of the Holy Spirit/ 
The Psalms arc to be said or sung ; in all cathedrals and col- 
leges, and in some churches, they are s*till sung; and even where 
they are said, there is, in the loud recitation of the alternate verses 
by the people, the moral — aye, and not unmusical — effect ^of a 
choral symphony. Why should it be less proper t^joiii the mub 
titude of voices in a prose paraphrase than in h^oetical one ? 

But let us work out the whole argument. Why are we to 
use the Te Deum, a human anthem — or the Bencdicite, a human 
imitation of the Psalmist — or hymns, mere human compositions— 
while a paraphrase (e\’eii if it were duly a paraphrase) of the 
Psajms is a ‘ defilement* f Why arc we to use, as hymns, the exulta- 
tion of the ISessed Virgin, called the Magnificat (Luke i. 4(i), or 
the prophecy with •which the Holy Ghost inspired Zuchurias^ 
called Benedicivs (Luke i. (JB), with as great variations from the 
authorized version of the New Testament as a!)y that can be ob- 
jected to the Psalter ? Why are we enjoined to use the J-.ord’s 
Prayer, and to hear the Ten Commandments, w ith some slight but 
convenient deviations from the authorized text? Why? — but that 
for common prater, for public and general devotion, small critical 
niceties — hebraisms and grccisins — are waived in favour of a more 
vernacular kiioin, a clearer expression, a more familiar style ^ 
Why are the Psalms — the least dof^atical and most popular 
portioti of our service — to alone subjected to the strictiless of 
word-catchers — as if a parish church were a school o^ ancient lite- 
rature or controversial theology ? • 

But we are prepared to go a step further, and to ask, is the 
Liturgical version so faithless, and J;he Bible Version so transcend’* 
cntly exact, as to require a change? Why are we not shown 
in what point, moral, doctrinal, or liistorical, the old version tnfs- 
represents the original text? ♦ Variations there are in abundance, 
in ‘ words, terms, moods, tenses, and persons,’ as Dr. Clt^ke, 
with such Prtscianism, asserts; but where is einy essenitcA metjffiing 
perverted ? and/ in the cases of trivial difference, are we sure that 
the Bible version is always in the right ? In short, is it not (Sl'tain 

that 
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tbat that version is liable to exactly the same sort of objections, 
as to literal fidelity, which are stated against the Psalter So much 
is it so, that two eminent Hebrew scholars, divines of the Church 
of England, have lately thought it necessary to produce a still 
nearer and niwe literal version of the book of Psalms*. These 
translators, though they.profess to adhere as closely as possible to 
the Bible version, found themselves obliged to differ from it both 
in style and substance, infinitely more than the Prayer Book 
Psalter does from the Bible. Let us exhibit one or two examples ; 
which we will take (to avoid all suspicion of unfair selection) 
from the two first passages, in the two first psalms, in which 
there is any variation. 


Psalter. 

Ps. i. 3. — And he 
shall be like a tree 
planted by the water 
side, .that,^ will bring 
forth his fruit due 

season. ^ 


Bible. 

Ai^d he shall be like 
a tree planted by the 
rivers of water, that 
bringeth forth its fruit 
in its season. 


Cambridge Version. 

He is like a tree 
planted near streams 
of water, which yield- 
eth its fruit in due sea- 
son. 

Thou shalt crush 
them with a rod of 
iron — like a potter’s 
vessel shalt thou break 
them in pieces, „ 


Ps. ii. 9. — Thou Thou shalt break 
shalt them with them with a rod of 
a rod of iron ; and iron — thou slialt dash 
break them in pieces theili in pieces like a 
like a potter’s vessel, potter’s vessel. 

In the only psalm which Mr. Riland retains in Ms liturgy, he 
discards the old and substitutes the new version. ' 


Ps.lvii. J. — God be God be merciful to May God be gra- 

merciful to us and us and bless us, and cious to us and bless 
bless us, and show us cause his face to shine us ! 3Iaij he shoiv us 
the light of his counte- upo7i vs. the light of his counte* 

nance. nance ! 

The meaning is the same in all — the expressions of the first 
version have been generally imitated in the two others — and in the 
niceties where there is a difference, the Psalter is nearer than the 
^^'Bible to the new literal ver^sion ! 

Again, — we find that Dr, Johnson^once observed on tke dif- 
ference between the Psalter translation and the Latin Vulgate in 
the fir?5t verse** of the 30‘th Psalm — of which vfe have also a trans- 
lation by Bishop Lowth del us examine a point which has ex- 
cited the attention of'such eminent men, 

Vulgate. — Dixit injbstus ut delinquat in semetipsd : non est timor Dei 
ante oculos ejus. 


• A New Translation of the Book of Psalms, from the original Hebrew, with 
planAory No^s, by William French, D.D., Master of Jesus College, and George 
Skinny, A.M., Fellow and Tutor of Jesus College. Cambridge and Lpndon, 
Murray, Albemarle Street 1830. 

4 Septuagint, 
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Septuagiut* — <l&/;<r(V o wapavofioc too afia(tTdtfnv Ip iavrtOf ovk tern 
^ dicivavTi rStv o<l>9a\ftCip avroo. 

Psalter . — My heart showeth me the wickedness of the ungodly : tliat 
there is no fear of God before his eyes. • 

Bible. — The transgression of the wicked saith withirT wy heart, that 
there is no fear of God before his eyes. 

Bishop Lowlh, — The wicked man, according to the wickedness of his 
heart, saith, There is no fear of (iod •before mine eyes. 

Cambridge Version. — The subject oi my tlioii^lits is t]]e dictate of sin 
to the wicked ; before whose eyes there is no fear of God. 

Now, of these six versions, who can doubt that the l^salter is 
the best ; more exact than the Vulgate, SopUiagint, or Lowtlds, 
and more intelligible than the tw'o more literal translations’^ ! 

And, linally, let us notice the most remarkable and most 
honoured passage in the whole Psalter — the beautiful ejacula- 
tion from the 31st Psalm, with which our Saviour his 

human existence, ^ Father, into th§ hands J comjp 0 nd my spirit.’ 
— (Luke xxiii. 4().) VVe admit that in such "ff^issage^ so sanc- 
tioned — so sanctified — atiy vaiiation, howcNcr slight, w'ould be 
matter of regret ; the ipsissima verba aie lu re desirable, if it w^crc 
only to designate that they were iiyuolatlon. Unhappily, Ijowever, 
for Dr, Clarke and his learned followers, the Psalter version here 
agrees, to an iota, wdlh the authorized translation of the New ’Fes- 
tament; white the liible version dilfcrs considerably : ‘ Into thine 
hand I comifiit my spirit.’ ^ It is very lemarkable, and wc think 
quite decisive of the present question, that the authoiized trans- 
lators should, in this awful passage, have preferred lh(‘ old version 
of the Psalter even to their own ! — and with good leasoji; ^ com^ 
mend’ is, no doubt, a fitter expiossioii than ^ aimviit^’ because it 
involves a devotional idea, which the latter docs not. 

Such, and of ‘ such maguititde and impurjance,' arc the errors 
for which the reformers w ould no longer sutrer the fictitious Psalter 
to defile OU1' Liturgy. Let us not, on the other hand, be un»^ 
derstood as depreciating the Bible version. Nothing could be 
more •tight and proper tliaH^thc making, in the reign of Jaibcs i., 
that wonderful translatkii of the Bible — woiulerful bt^th for purity 
of language and accuracy of interpretation; in it the Psalim w^re 
necessarily included ; and it is a greaf satisfaction and advantage 
to have, for reference or study, hb qlose S. version as possible. 
But we are not, o« that account, convinced iflut the old version 

♦ Tfic Bible and the Cambridge versions of thin passage— and particular ly the 
lalier^wem to show that, in a verfmm verbo traiibiutiun, the meaniny sometimes 
evaporates. ^ 

t The Septuagiat and the original Gospel aie idcnticai.— *£4; 
rv trvimw fitvo • 
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r^v^bich is, in the sligHt degree that it differs from the dther, freer 
and more poetical — ought to be prohibited from common use. 

But even a recurrence to the Bible version, though the re- 
formers use it, for the moment, as a machine to demolish the Li- 
turgical Psalte/’, would not satisfy their scruples. Many of them 
press for a new translation of the whole Bible itself— so that, 
though they urge us to dismiss our version immediately ^ they are 
as yet provided with.iio other to put in its stead. 

Besides these general contradictions, there are not wanting, 
under this head, the usual instances of individual inconsistency. 

Mr. Cox applauds vehemently, and affects (very untruly) to 
have imitated — and Mr. Kiland quotes with approbation — the 
American Episcopalian ritual ; but they conceal the very impor- 
tant fact, that the compilers^ of the American ritual — with no ante- 
cedent obligations one way or the other — with an unfettered option 
to select what might seem best, and well aware of the controver- 
sies pn tjlie subject of the two versions — have continued our 
Prayer Book sal ter, and no^ the Bible translation ! 

Again, Mr. lliRliud and Mr. Cox adopt Dr. Clarke’s objec- 
tion, that the Psalter has not marked the expletive words in italics, 
and therefore fraudulently passes mere human additions as * the 
words of the Holy Spirit.’ But Dr. Clarke forgot, and they, 
poor men, have not discovered, that the system of italics w^as not 
in use till the translation in James l.’stime; and^that if it be 
true, as they allege, that the Psalter was translated, ’'not from the 
original, but from the Greek or Latin, it was physically impossible 
to distinguish what should be considered as expletives in reference 
to the Hebrew ; and, moreover, that as the Psalms in the Liturgy 
are for viva voce use, the variety of type could be of no value. But 
then follow two instances of inconsistency, which, even after all 
they have seen,’ will, we think, surprise our readers: Mr. Cox, 
wdien he chooses to introduce a passage from the Psalms into his 
ow’n new-fangled Liturgy, takes it from the ‘ apocryphal and fic- 
«44tious version’ of the Prayer Book ! and both he and Mr. Riiand, 
in the very pages in which <they (after Dr. Clarke) stigmatise the 
omission of the italics from the Psalter, do themselves omif these 
italUm, not .only from the passages in the , Psalms which they 
liappefii to introduce, but from the other portions of the Scrip- 
tures also, and especially — Vbere it might be of some importance 
—ill the Decalogue'! da not blame them for imitating in 

this respect our Liturgy, but it is rather too bnd to find them ar- 
raigning our Prayer Book for what they have adopted in their own. 

And now — are we not entitled«-to ask whether there is any 
suiikient reason for— whether, on the contrary, there is not 
every^reasdh against— the abrogation of the present Psalter? ^ 

We 
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We ueit arrive at what, before w'e rdad aH this discorda^f- 
trs|jh, we understqod to be the cliief stumbling-block of all 
CiSuVch reformers, — the canticle Quicunque vult, commonly called 
the Athanasian Crkud. As the main profession of all these 
plans is the hope of reconciling seceders, and as Athanasian 
Creed has been for two hundred years thij chief alleged cause of 
secession — as complaints of it and propositions for its expulsion 
have been the oldest and most general form of. Liturgical criticism 
— we expected that we should here find our reformers unatiimotis» 
and that wc should have to light this point at least on the merits* 
Weiind, with equal pleasure and surprise, that we were mistaken. 
The reformers agree no more on the Athanasian Creed than on 
anything else. 

Mr. Archdeacon Kerens would be satisfied with the omission of 
two clauses : this is one of his trifles, 

Mr. Prebendary Wodehouse stickles for llie removal of four. 
Mr. Riland would omit the canticle altogetlier. ^ 

Mr. Uvedale Price would not toiffcli a hair of ij^aJigad. 

Mr. Hall, with becoming laconism and iudiffdmice, says, 'Omit 
it, or the damnatory clauses,* — -just as we please. 

Mr. Stoddart is not quite cU^ai whether it would be better to 
keep it in the Liturgy, or remove it to the articles, or omit the 
clauses, or retain them with a cautionary \ubrick, or — wc know not 
what — nor he^iieither. 

Mr. Cox*l ingenuity finds, after this variety of opinion, a 
mode of differing from all the rest,— he is wjainst ' expunging or 
softening down* particular clauses, and proposes to preserve it 
‘ whole in the prayer-books, as a most venerable and authentic 
document, well deserving the attention of Christians in every age" 
— but, then, he desires that it may never be read 1 ^ 

This, \>e think, exceeds all former specimens of unanimity. 
Until the adversaries of the Athanasian C'iied shall be better 
agreed' on their line and object of attack, it is unnecessary — and 
after the arguments of Wheatley, Waterland, and all our greatesU 
divines — it would be presumptuous in* us to offer anything like 
a delaffed defence of this ettted ; it may safely stand on the con- 
currence of the Churj^h of England ever since it has hern a church, 
and on the assent of the Christian world (ornow fourteen hundred 
years! But kst the reformers shoulfl say that we have blinked 
any of their questions, wc sliall veuluig to iifuke a few observer 
tions on this impoiiant subject. The objectilfns wc cannot do 
better than sUte in Archdeacon Berens’s own words : — 

‘ The harsh complexion of the^two (damnatory) clauses has acted 
with a repulsive force, unfavourable to the acceptation of the doc- 
trines they were intended to guard — I am satisfied that thej^reseidom 
prondUnced in tte publiq aervices without a secrat revukion in both 
^ miflister 
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iviftister and people ; tliat they are a burden on the corikdences of 
many young men. And why should these harsh-sounding clauses 
he expunged?^ — p. 130. 

I'o this we offer, as our first reply, the following passage from 
Mr. Berens’s pwn ^ Lectures on the Liturgy,^ | After explaining 
the clauses (not here cajled damnatory)^ the lecturer adds — 

‘ I would now ask any unprejudiced person, if there is anything in 
this Creed — fairly and rightly interpreted — that is severe, unchristian^ 
or uncharitable — or that we should scruple to assent to and repeat?’ — 

p. 200. 

and so on for two pages. But vve will not rest the question on the 
aitlomachy of Mr. Borens. Let us look a little *beyond his scope. 
Nothing is more plausible than to say — ‘ these are damnatory 
clauses — it is contrary to Christian charity to imagine the con- 
demnation of one’s neighbbui for a speculative error,’ Certainly ; 
— that any individual should so condemn any other individual, 
would be harsh indeed ; but that tlie Church should warn un- 
believers (n«*4^individually, but as a general class) of the danger 
in which they slafTK,, is not only duty but charity. Wlio imagines 
that we condemn our neighbours to death, when we say — if you 
attempt to wade tliis water, you will be drowned’ — ‘ if you swal- 
low that poison, you will die ?’ I'he tirst and most essential duty 
of a CiitJiiCH, is to preserve its membeis in the one true faith y 
by displaying the promms, and by urging the, menaces by w.hicli 
our Lord, in his lloly Go.spcl, has been pleased to enforce his 
commands. And, iheiefore, it^^ould be more consiytent with the 
meaning and intention, and even with the expressions of the 
Creed, to call these clauses minatory, rather than damnatory — 
for the terms are less damnatory than iho^e of the passages of 
Scripture on wliich they ,aic founded. What says the hook by 
which alone ih’ese clauses and all other offices must stand or fall 
— the book of life the faithful, the book of death to the un- 
believer ? — 

‘ But the unbelieving and the abominable, and tlie murderers, &c., 
shall have their part in the, lake which buriieth with fire and brim- 
stone,' which is Rccond death F — Rev. 3^i. S. t> 

‘ The Lord Jesus §liall be revealed from heaven taking vengeance 
on tliejn that Know not God, and that obey not the Gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who shall be ^punished with everlasting destruction from 
the presence of the l^ordF — 2 Thess. i. 7, &c. 

And again, — ^ 

‘ They all shall be damned who believe not the trdUhd — 2 Thess. ii. 12. 
And, finally, (not to multiply quotations,) we shall conclude with 
our Lord’s own words, after his reiurrectiou, and when He insti- 
tuted tlie apostolic mission on which the Church is founded, and 
whode responsibility it iulieiits — 

<Go ve into all the world, and preach the Gospel unW every creature, 
^ He 
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'ftfat believeth and is baptized shall be saved ; hut he that believeth 
not shall be damned/ — M ark xvi. !(>. 

Tliese are very awful ^ damnatory clauses,* and we see that 6ur 
Saviour does not merely assert them as abstract ^doctrine, but 
especially commands the Church to repeat* them to all creatures; 
and this — our Saviours parting precept-^^ihe Church fulhis in 
the Athanasiaii Creed. And how those ministers who scruple to 
read its clauses, merely because they arc damnatory, can reconcile 
themselves to the still more forcible denunciations of Scripture, 
on which they are ‘founded, we really have no conception. 

We have another observation to make, which we think of some 
moment. The reformers, for their owm purposes, always class this 
canticle with the Creeds; now, the Cljufcli uses it on some occa- 
sions in the place of one of the creeds, but does not give it that title. 
'Jlie Kubrick calls the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds by that precise 
‘ name; but this of St. Athanasius it imrks, as it doesoj^rfanticles, 
by its i^atin designation of ^ Quicunque vult^ awni^ltterms it ‘ a 
confession of faith commonly called St. Athatiasins’s Creed. ^ 'riiis 
distinction, though nice, is not unimportant, and throws additional 
light on the real meaning of the Athanasian symbol. In the 
Creeds, properly so called, each Christian speaks for himself, in , 
his individual person, believe and enounces nothing but 
his own priviAe faith. But in the Athauasian ‘ confession of 
faith * the individual, does not speak of or from himself, but 
recites tlie judgment of the Church jclative to unbelievers in 
general, expressed in the third person — * This is the Catholic 
faith, that whoever will be saved, he must hold, &c.^ This is not 
a creed, but a commentary — an explanatory illustration — an argu- 
mentative precept ; and has nothittg of that arrogant and un- 
charitable tone which it wouki have, if uttered in the first person 
as the result of individual opinion, or the incnace of individual 
authority, # 

In the same sort, the Comminaiion ^invokes God’s vengeance^ 
against^inners in language ijuite as severe ; and the share the 
congregation in this awful denunciation is ino|| direct, frequent, 
and formal, than in 'the Athanasiaii Creed. Yet ifo refq;*iner 
that we have met with (except one’*^) rejects this really damna/ory 
service. And why? T^he answer affords archie to the whole 
labyrinth of their inconsistency, "f he •Comnih^ation, though it 
curses (besides specific offenders) * those who do err and go astray 
from the commandments of God,* does not expressly mention ttie 
doctrine of the Trinity — to inculcate which the Athanasiaii edm- 

1 " — ; ^ 

♦ It Is another specimen of the uiicerfaiii views^ taken by these wnteis, tbaf Mr; 
Price, who bthe only owe who irould wholly omit the |Kjrtioft of the Oqnmii* 

xu^ow, is also the only oae who would retain the wlwie of the Athanashui Creeof 
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mentary is mainly directed — hinc lachrym<B-^inde iVce. Hence 
the hostility to the Athanasian Creed ! And to the same Unitarian 
principle of impugning the divinity of our Saviour, may be traced 
most of the minor alterations by which the reformers would con- 
ciliate the sectaries. 

But — ^ as if increase of appetite did grow by what it feeds on’ — 
the mutilation, or even the expulsion, of the Athanasian Creed 
would not satisfy the reformers. We were astonished (before we 
had considered the pervading motive) to find, that they object to 
all our Creeds ! 

Mr. Riland abolishes both the Nicene and the Apostles’ 
Creed ; 

Mr. Cox would not read either of them ; 

Mr. Hall, in his oft-handed way, throw’s the Nicene Creed 
after the Athanasian, but adheies to that of the Apostles ; 

Whife Mt^Uvedale Pric^ — as if it were providentially deter- 
mined thatno fWo of them should agree in anything — retains the 
Nicene and Athanasian, and rejects the Apostles’! Is not this 
Babel, where the Lord says, * Co to — let us go dowm and con- 
found their language, that they may not understand one another’s 
speech.* ' 

There is one portion of our Liturgy so peculiarly admirable — 
so comprehensive in its scope — so appropriate in ‘its details — so 
exalted in its doctrine — so clear in its arrangement — so inspiring 
to the soul by the fervour of its piety — so grateful to the voice and 
the ear by the sweetness of its harmonious cadences — that we con- 
sider it as the brightest gem of our Liturgy, and as (up to these 
sad days) of acknowledged perfection. Our readers anticipate 
that we mean' the litany, but they cannot anticipate how these 
strange workmen vvould hack and hew this beautiful form. 

We complain not (except as it is change without adequate 
reason) of the proposition for melting into the Litany the * Prayer 
for the Parliament ; ’ but w e are astonished that Mr. Cox, who 
professes to think that * the Trinity^ is the substance of the Fro^ 
iesfunt faipi/ shahid propose to alter the special address to the 
TEIJTITV in the fourth versicle of the Litany, into 

* Holy, blessed, and glorfous Jehovah.* 

We know that Jehoval\ is the Trinity — we know too that God 
is the Trinity — Btit if the one general comprehensive term were 
enough, why does Mr, Cox, after the three addresses to Gody think 
it necessary to add a fourth to Jehovah 9 — and why merge in the 
in4istiuclnes$ of the Hebrew the definite English ex- 
pression trinity ? Is it not clear— if the fourth address^ is to 
hav^ itny meaning — either as expression of faith hr even as a com- 
pleuQii of the ^akt of reasomng«--that the dkUnci mention of the 

mystery 
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niysfery of the teinity is here not merely proper btit nece««iry ' 

If Mr. Cox’s amendment includes the doctrine of the Trinity^ 
then it is idle; if it means ti/ exclude it, then it js fruuduli’tit : 
and either way it is indefensible ! 

Mr. Cox next proposes to omit from *thc enumeration of our 
Saviour’s progressive condescensions and sufferings for our sake, 
his * holy nativity and circumcision,' and ‘ his precious death and 
burial r — Our readers are amazed, but so it is. — To omit his 
^precious death !’ — His peculiar sacrifice — Our great exemplar 
— the one atonement — the price of salvation! — that, of all 
things, is to be omitted ! Does this learned divine imagine, 
that, by ‘ agony which only means trial, or by ^ pansion^' which 
only means suffering, Christ’s death'^may be inferred — by an 
innuendo? Could we for a moment suppose llie framers of the 
Litany to have been so blind or careless, as to have omitted tl)6 
distinct commemoration of the dealfi and burial Saviour, 

and yet to have gone on to celebrate his ‘ gli^fffJus resurrection 
and ascension,^ — such critics as Mr. Cox would have complained 
(and justly) that it was idle and illogical to talk of the ascension 
of him whose burial had not been announced — of a resurrection 
where no death had been iHJCorded. • 

Mr. Riland follows, and gives us a fair specimen of what will 
happen if wtf once open the flood-gates of innovation. He had, 
wlien he wrtite, Mr. Cox’s work before him — he quotes it~ 
approves it, imitates it — yet differs from it more widely than Mr* 
Cox does from the Church. Mr. liilund rejects all Mr. Cox’s 
essential alterations in the Litany — he retains tlie address to the 
. and the grateful mention of our Lord’s nativity, death, 

and burial. Those who know anything of ecclesiastical history, 
those who have studied the human mind, will see, even in this 
difference, the seeds of dissent, dissatisfaction, and schism, far 
greater than anything that can be alleged against the present state 
of the Church of England. ^ * 

Hut though Mr. Riland, cannot concur in Mr, Cox’s amend* 
ments, he has several notable ones of his ovi^i. Mr. Riland will 
not join Mr. Cox in* praying for the continuance of thb ‘ Sovereign 
in righteousness and holiness of life ’t— nor does be concur with 
another important clause in which^ Mr. Co3f prays for the iHnniL 
nation of ^ • 

‘ Our bishops and clergy, and all other ministers of tho VKtvtt$kh 
Church,* . 

believing probably tbatonr bimons are part of the clergy, aitt^that 
the disimctiou is at best idle. He may also be avermto implor- 
ing the divine grace on the preaching of the 'Jesuits and other 
ministers of that whieh calls itself, x«r* the Universal 

2k 2 Church* 
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Church. ‘ What!* Mr. Cox may say, * will you not pray^Ifi^t 
God may be pleased to illumine the Roman Catholic clergy?' 
* Ves,' Mr. Riland might rejoin, I but not iii the same words and 
in the same sense in which we implore him to assist and forward 
the efforts of Protestant ministers.’ Thence another schism ; and 
the Coxites and Rilandists will rival the Brownists and the Mug- 
gletonians I It is unnecessary, after such examples, to waste time 
on the minor differences of the Coxites and Rilandists on the 
subject of the Litany 1 

Next we arrive at some verbal criticism: fof not content with 
turning all the doctrines of the Liturgy inside out, and all its 
forms i\pside down, these worthy gentlemen think it necessary to 
display their literary lasteMi correcting its style. The emendations 
of such a work, by such hands, would amuse, if they did not 
edify our readers. The elegance of Mr. Riland — the precision 
of Mr. Hall — the judgment pf Mr. Cox, are no doubt needful to 
correct and p^rl;jklhe work of the authors of the Liturgy. Some 
words, it seems, convey a dubious meaning — others are harsh 
and vulgar — some want the polish which such delicate tastes 
desire — and others have, in the opinion of these exquisite judges, 
become obsolete. On a less solemn occasion, we should have 
been glad to enliven our article with specimens of the ridiculous 
absurdity of such emendations : but we will now ‘i)nly seriously 
observe upon the endless inconvenience and mischief of open- 
ing a career of verbal criticism on the text of the Liturgy. 
See how the two greatest critics that our country has produced — 
Bentley and Warburton — have, with due professions of reverence 
and aftection, mangled and disfigured the two greatest of unin- 
spired WTiters-»-Milton and Shakspeare. What would it be if not 
only the ‘ slashing Bentleys ' but the ‘ piddling Tibbalds * were to 
have plenary power'of emendation over the Liturgy ? 

But there is one verbal alteration which we mu,st notice, as 
‘involving a principle — we mean the second trifling objection 
made^, by Archdeacon Beiens, and w'e believe, by all tke restj 
to designating the king as ‘ religious? In addition to Mr. 
Berens's own defence of the term in his Lectures (p. 172), w^e beg 
leave* to throw out two or^ three suggestions. The king is, it n 
true, but a man, as a man, liable to the misfortune of not 
being duly sensible of ro!igi5us obligations, but be it remem- 
bered, that he is also (as some even of these Reformers expressly 
call him) the supieme head of the English Church on earth-^ 
how. then, can that Church consJHer him in any other light than 
ai^>^eligk^sf When James II. rendered it impossible * any 
longer to apply him the term religious, in iti^ legal sense, he 
was ^lso deprived of the title of king. And again j it will be 
^ ^ admitted 
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admitted that it is in the highest degree desirable — if possible*, 

iiccessai7~»-that the king should be religious. Looking at the 
motives which are most operative on the human heart, can we 
imagine any oilier liuman consideration so likely to make a Wng 
religious, as that his people assembled in the House of Ciod 
should, in the fervour of their loyalty and devotion, invest him 
with that character, and load him, if we may use the expression, 
with that lesponsibility ? And, iiiially — and ad homiuvH most con* 
cUisively — all the refoinicis agree, in their improved IJlurgics, in 
calling the king ‘ the servant of C«od and the majority of them 
imploje God ‘ to keep and sfrnnjtlien in right vom 7 u\ss and holi^ 
ness of life his jser van t, &c.’ Siin‘ly, one who is the servant of 
God, and for whose continuance in a life of holiness we pray, 
may not impropeily be called religious ?m 

But after all, the omission of the term religious would not 
satisfy the objectors — the word ^gracious' must also be erased. 
Except as a change, and a change disrespectful to the liaiid of the 
Church, we do not think this criticism w’ort)|^niH^f^a moment’s 
thought, pro 01 eontn'i ; but we cannot but smile at the consistency 
with which the ciilics support thin anieiHlment — 

* Independently,’ says Mr. Cox, ‘ of the o])jectionablo phrase most 
religious and gracious king,” the ejuthetdgmam/s is applied, in the 
same sentence^ to the King of IJeawn and to our earthly sovereign. 
Tliis* blemish if evidently an iuadverttuicy, and cannot too soon be 
expunged.' — Qox^ p. 81 . 

Mr, Cox liimseli ha\ing, in this shoit instance, aggravated the 
alleged blemish, by applying the word ^ king,* both to the earthly 
monarch and to the Ileavenly Ruler. AncI, as all the rcforineis 
employ the terms lord, king, sovereign, and mujesUj iudiscii- 
minately to the Prince and to the Creator, we cannot conceive 
why they should be so veiy nice about the humbler epithet of 
‘ gracious,* * 

In the CgMMUNioN Skuvice there are two or three serious 
alterations proposed, which, although tliese critics would pas» 
them off as mere matter of form, are, iu^our minds, of mucli deeper 
importance. 

In the first place, •Mr. Cox and Mr. Riland seem lo agree that 
die little they letaiii of that service on days when the Lord*s 
Supper is not actually administeied, should all performed at 
the reading-desk, ancUnot at the alfUr, t 

Mr. Cox’s Litur|y omits tlie Lord’s Piayer, the Nicene Cfea 4 
and the Epistle and Gospel. 

Mr. Riland retains the^ Epistle and Gospel. 

Mr. Price, under the authority of that Christian prdate Arch* 
bishop Whately^^f^Vcfo altogether the Ten ComifMdnieniti^ • 
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t Hall would not omit eilher the Commandments or the 
Epistle and Gospel. , ' 

The ‘Clergyman* again differs from them all, and would 
retain, as it seems, the whole siervice, but would have it used 
only on alteriiRte Sundays. 

These propositions ?ie, it is obvious, irreconcilable ; but we 
shall not be satislicMl with thus exhibiting their inconsistency — 
we shall prove that they aie not only inexpedient, but mis- 
chievous. First, if it were expedient to omit the Lord’s Prayer 
anywhere, it certainly is not here that it should be suppressed. 
We have already stated that our service, as «it proceeds and 
as men’s minds are gradually warmed, rises in solemnity; 
and the offices of the altar are of a higher tone than those 
performed at the reading-desk. The very change of the mi- 
nister’s place from the desk to the altar is itself a solemnity. 
And if, for the purpose of rendering it more remarkable — of giving 
it gr^atet^eft'ect — the Lojd’s Prayer were to be used but once in 
the whole sdT^^^it would assuredly increase that solemn effect to 
have it pronounc^ from the altar. These Jorms may be indifferent 
to our reason^ but they are not iiidiffeient to owv feelings. It is the 
nature of man to be much affected by, and to set a serious value 
on, such distinctions, V^e all know in worldly affairs — political 
and social — with what zeal and anxiety such apparent trilles have 
been debated by individuals and corporations— by cabinets and 
parliaments. I'or analogous reasons we think, if the J^ord’s Prayer 
were to be used but owre, it should, as being the very words of 
God himself be pronounced from the altar. It is for the same 
reason that the only other words of God /«‘m.ve// which our service 
contains are also promulgated from the highest and most autho- 
ritative place Is it not natural and appropriate, that from the 
Lor(fs Table we should hear the Lord's Commandments and the 
Lord*s Prayer ? * 

As to Mr. Price’s proposition for omitting the^ Conunaiid- 
jIM^ents altogether-^which are really the rule, not merely of relir 
gtpus, but of m,oial and social conduct also — we dismiss it ^i/ithout 
further notice, we had almost said—'pace Ricardi Dubliniensis — 
with contempt. 

Fo^ the reason abovp given, the Epistle and Gospel are also most 
properly read from the aliat ; — the Lessons of the day are read from 
the deskf as it were,* historlfcdl/y ; they piov^e for the iustruction 

of the people in il^wbolc Uible— itslacts as wtU as its precepts ; 

but the Epistles and Gospels are lessons of a higher order, and 
are selected, not for general or historical information, but w^th a 
to insiruction more directly doctrinal and spiritpa! ; they 
incqlcate W exalaiu the higher mysteries of «d open the 

deeper 
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deeper foulitains of ^race ,* nud are, tbere^^ piost judicioiialv 
invested with a snore impressive ceremonial. * 

Bill tlxete is still a further reason for maintaining the altar 
service. These propositions for curtailing or abolishing it are, we 
are persuaded, only the s^mptoins of the revival of the old pflri^ 
tanical objections to the altar, and the jneliminary stej>s of a 
system for stripping off the peculiar reverence with which the 
Church has invested the whole administration of the Loud's 
Supper ! This is evident from the ulterior propositions. 

We pass over some of what Mr. Cox calls slight abridgments 
in the introductoij Exhortations, but which seem to us to impair 
essentially the solemnity of the Communion service — to notice w ith 
strong disapprobation some still more od'ensive alterations in the 
actual administration of the Sacrament. 

The two beautiful and awful forms ift which the elements are 
presented to the commuiiicant, are to be (as we think, profanely) 
mutilated — for Mr. lliland would authorize the minister to substi** 
tute the following sentences — • ^ 

‘ Take, eat ; this is C'hrist’s hotly, w’hich w^as bf01<en for you ; do 
this in remembrance of him/ 

* This cup is his blood of the New Testament shed for you, for 
the remission of sins ; this do ye in remembrance of him/ 

It may, w'e are aware, be said that tJiesc arc the words of owr 
Saviour himself, in distributing the elements to the Apostles : but 
they are nof. f If wc arc to deviate from a form ‘ hallowed to the 
feelings, and* interwpven with the habits of the nation,^ for the 
sake of exactness, let us be exact ; if we are to be literal, let u$ 
be literal. Now Mr. Riland’s forms are not the literal expressions 
of any one of the Evangelists, nor are they even an exact .selection 
from their several gospels. And if the introduction of the exact 
words used by our Lord in the original iiistitutioi^ be necessary, 
as no doubt it is, Mr. Riiand is well aware that the previous 
Consecration does contain the exact words Of our Lord, selected 
and combined with the nicest and happiest care from all the 
Evangelists :♦ and when Mr. Riiand, after adopting this most 
accurate statement, affects tg give in tlie next breath the ij^sisskna 
verba, and does not do so, he only excites doubts and disturbs 
consciences, for po \)urpose but idle and mischievofts alteration. 
We think that neither Archdeacon J^erens, nor Mr. Hafl, nor 
Mr. Stoddart, nor Mr. Price would consent*to receive the Holy 
Sacrament in the formula of Mr? Riiand; a^id here again we 
should, no doubt, have a new and serious schism in thi# rsfonmd 
Church ! ^ 

♦ Any one who desires to see a most beautiful example of the eomhiliAtion of 
several statements into one narrative, preserving eoery w4rd «f cMpoim 

and equate tliw partJxf the service with the aospels. 

But 
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, J^ut ill the next proj^osition, though it is even more ^irreverent 
than the last, there is more apparent agreement amongst the , in- 
novators. We knpw not liow others may feel, but to us, one of 
the most impressive and comfortable characteristics of the Holy 
CoiAmunion is* its individuality, *It is no longer common prayer 
— it is no longer congregational devotion ; every man and woman 
feels that this matter is their own peculiar and vital, or, if ill 
received, deadly, coucern. The elements are blessed for all in 
common.; but they are delivered to each for his private comfort 
—for his own individual salvation ; in that matter there can be no 
partnershij) ; and the reverence with which the elements are com- 
mitted to each several hand, and the exhortation is whispered into 
each particular ear, are calculated to increase the feeling of awful 
responsibility in every heart. * 

But this individual distribution is tedious^ forsooth, la one 
case it has occupied, ‘ in a populous parish, three-quarters of an 
hour^ — a;^e, full forty-five minutes — and it is therefore expedient 
to save time trouble by Calvinistical clubbing of the com- 
municants. Our^aders will scarcely believe that sucli a pro- 
position could be made by one professing to belong to the Church 
of England; we, therefore, extract the words of Mr. Kiland’s 
rubric : — 

‘ Then sliall the miiiistef deliver the bread and wine to as many 
as can conveniently kneel, sit*y or stand before the Communion Table 
in companies, using the words of delivery once only to each company :* 
less reverently, in fact, than they swear ^ common jury at 
Clerkenwell ; and pretty much in the fashion of a city dinner, 
where the guests are arranged in companies , and my Lord Mayor’s 
chaplain says one grace for all Guildhall ! Is not this amazing ? 
—But the other reformers, as usual, concur in the principle, but 
are quite at variance as to the details. Mr. Cox suggests a mode 
by which the business^ would be cut still shorter ; namely — 

* the appointment of suitable persons to deliver the elements after the 
^\\pvds had been audibly read by the minister.’ — p. 90. 

Mr. Hall, vague and vacillating as ever, says, ^ the m^^iister 
shall deliver the communion ’ (for a Critic, the expression is not 
very exact) Sto one person or more, at his • discretion ' (p. 8) ; 
while Mr. Price would restrict it to two at a time’; and for accom- 
plishing this, be has a device which on any other subject would 
be laughable : — ’ • 

‘ I think,’ he saysj ‘ no possible objection coulcf ’be urged against a 
rubric authorizing the priest, holding a cup in each hand, to adminis- 

*-!■ ; - j 

* It curious that those punctilious tiliers^ who reject kneeling as popish, are 
the^re^ imitators of popery— iiCoirkiitifs Ponii/cx ad ^drm commuHicat,‘rr-Ihirand, 
Pat, 1, a, 54, s, 5^ . « 
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ter the holy sacrament to two communicants at once, addressing thhem^ 
of course, in the plural number.’ — p. 27 , 

This is mighty well for the two cups ! — but the bread is also to 
be delivered; and when the /ninister had a paten of brea^ in 
each hand, he would need two hands more to deliver that element. 
Why, to be sure, that is a difficulty ! Ikit Mr. Price, with great 
ingenuity, adds a note at the foot of the page, which sets all 
right : — 

‘ With regard to the delivery of the consecrated bread to two com- 
municants once, the best mode, I think, would be for the priest to 
deliver the bread to oiie communicant at the words “ Take and eat 
this ; ’’ and to the other^ at the words “ and feed on him in thy 
heart.’* * 

The absurdity of these schemes is to great, that our observa- 
tions, if we were to enter into details, would have an air of leviiy 
which — though the fault would not be ours — we are anxious to 
avoid ; and we shall, therefore, ouljj^ say, that these gf^ntle- 

men need not take such cxtiaordinary precautiwfi# on this point, 
for if their earlier propositions be adopted, we think \vc can 
engage that their altars will not be surrounded by an inconvenient 
number of coniniunicanls. 

Put, after all, what is the amount oJ the inconvenience ? The 
extreme delay alleged is three-quarters of an hour ; but suppose it 
were twice aj much ; when does it occur ? — only in very populous 
parishes, and not more, we feavy than two or three times in the 
year ! and on an occasion so rare and so solemn, where a pause 
for self-examination and devout contemplation is essentially 
necessary, nay, w'here it is absolutely enjoined, we cannot think 
that three-quarters of an hour, nay, double the period, so spent — • 
and for which the communicants come prepared — is such an 
enormous sacrifice of our precioii.s time. 

We learn from these pamphlets that this tlivision of the com- 
municants jnto gangs or platoons , wdio are to perform their exer- 
cises by one word of command, is already practised in several 
popu^^us parishes. We are sorry to Rear it. We i»evcr sa,w it — t 
if we had, we should certainly have never joined such compunie$ 
again. And on what ground can such a violation^- not pf the 
rubrick alone, but (as we think) o£ reason and det-^ncy — be 
justified?' Could not the minister exhort Jiis congregation to 
come on different days — for instance, an Gooc^ Friday and Easter 
Day — ou Trinity Ad the following Sunday — on Christmas Bay 
and some neighbouring feast. By a little care of this sort^ the 
duty 011 any given day might %asily be alleviated, put mpjpom 
a strongs desii^ is shown to communicate on Easter or' 
Christmas Day^ or any other marked occasion—eonld dicri not 

be 
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^ 4wa communioiis cih these days (as there aow are'^iti many 
places) ? Besides, the numbers are only inconvenient in great 
parishes — the parsons of great parishes are, or ought to' be^ ade- 
quately assisted by curates — great parishes, moreover, are gene- 
rally rich benetices, and the incumbent, if l>e and bis ordinary 
curates do not suffice tp the work, ought to provide further 
assistance. If every minister will do his duty, in his own person 
and by such additional assistance as may be easily procured, there 
would be rarely even a pretence for the very revolting changes 
which the reformers propose. 

But let us not blind ourselves to the real mptive. It is not 
form, it is doctrine that is struck at — convenience is the pretence, 
lalitudinarianism is tlie object. The Lord's Svpper, the peculiar 
symbol of Christianity, is tp be secularized into a kind of social 
meeting, at which the guests may kneel, sit, or stand, as they f)lease 
• — or walk about — or, peradventure, lie along the benches* ; while 
suitable p^sons (the clerk and sexton, for example) might circulate 
the bread through th6 assembly, as Mr. Riland proposes 

—or where, as Mr. Cox suggests, the guests might help tlieni- 
selves. — p. 9^, Of any decent form or posture, adopted from 
conscientious motives, and reverently practised by the whole con- 
gregation, (as, for example, sitting is in the Church of Scotland,) 
we do not mean to speak disrespectfully ; though we inlinitely 
prefer — (for the reasons given in the Anglican rubiick,) — the pme- 
tice of kneeling and individual reception. But if a’ discretional 
variety and contlict of modes and attitudes w^ere to be permitted 
—what scenes — if indeed such practices did not extinguish the 
sacrament altogether — what scenes might not our churches pre- 
sent ? What bustle, what scrambling, what indecencies, what 
disorders ! Alas, alas I that such devices should even be sug- 
gested ! But' it is a blessing that they are so early and so 
boldly avowed ! 

As to the OCCASIONAL setivices — though they, like the rest of 
tbe book, are the object of innumerable verbal cavils, there are but 
two points which have even* the shadow of importance. One is 
an objection to the form of absoIuti<#n in the Visitation \f the 
Sick I — the c^her to t^vo expressions in the l^urial Service^ In 
the foilner the minister thus addresses the dying penitent : — 

‘ Our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath left power to his Church to ab- 
solve all sinners who' truly repent and believe in him, of his great 
mercy, forgive thee 'thy sins, and by his authority^ committed to me I 

^ An aiiuiiyWHis reformer, of the old and consistent school, seems to have dunbted 
whether the Lord’s Supper should not be e^ten, Uke the Passover, ttaff in hntnd 
ami tip BA for a march ; thoujirb, on the whole, he inclined to think the reoumbeni 
po4Ui$ waji thfit used by our Saviour and his disciples ; — and if we once begin to 
ehangi^ we shall, no doubt, soon have cmathtr erwg proponading his wild 

ef the * Fnmitied ^ 
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ahmlre thee from ikll thy sms, in the name of the Father^ Son,«a»d 
Holy Crhost ! * 

^ This/ says Mr. Cox, * has been reprobated as an unjustifiable 
and arrogant elevation of the authority of the priesthood, and the 
word absolution (which has a*graUng sound to i\)p ears of many 
protestants) should be expunged from |ili the services/— p. 3(i. 
And Mr. Cox's Liturgy accordingly omits, from the absolution in 
the Morning Service, these words — . 

‘ Who hath given power and commandment to his minister to declare 
and pronounce to his people, being penitent, the absolution and 
mission of their sins.* 

Here Mr. Cox is, for once, consistent — but as far as wo can 
discover, he stands alone. Y et by what logic can tho.se vvlio afiirni 
in the daily service ‘ the power and conmiaiidment given to mi- 
nisters to declare and pronounce absolution,’ object in the 
sitation Service io the minister's doing what it is acknowledged he 
is by God not only empowered but commanded to do ? ^ But - 
why, they say, should the minister ift the latter case^gWff^absolution 
in such special and direct terms, while in the fofmer the expression 
is studiously general ? The answer <loes not seem to have oc- 
curred to any of these critics, yet it is obvious enough. The 
general form is prescribed for the public service alter a general 
confession. In llie Visitation of the Sw/c the si>€cud absolution 
is to be givqi after a special confession — the principle is the same, 
but the /o/4n is judiciously varied to suit the varied circum- 
stances. Let us picture the case. See the poor agonized crea- 
ture on the verge of death, — he has unbosomed himself by a 
special confession of his sins — lie is ga.sping for the words of 
comfort which may tend to quiet hi.s mental snfierings, and even 
to alleviate (by tranquillizing liis mind) his bodily pam ; and then 
imagine that — instead of those words of special comloit which Ids 
special penitence lias earned and which Ips personal peril re- 
quires — imagine that he is to be put oft* with the same general 
formulary tvbich is pronoiincwl every Sunday from the reading-^ 
desk to the whole parish : could we a|)pi ove such a col«i generality, 
«o lilftly in a sensitive muid — and at that moment all mKids are 
sensitive — to prodijce mental despair and to aggj’avate bodily 
danger? But no ! our Cliurch, in the true teuderntss of» Chris- 
tianity, endeavours to tranquil I i/.e anef support the sufterer by that 
direct and personal consolation /or whicif bis soul is thirsting I 
Hear what Jeremy Taylor — assuredfy no favourer of popery—*r 
says. After citing the various passages* of Holy Writ which 
sanction the forgiveness of siiv*, he adds,--- 

• Fartict^rly th4*t wiam^iwerabie owe Irowi St. (v, J4, 

etfihn pr^ the *kh mm, md ijf he hwt m$' tmp tlmH 

gieei S^iiba Si Jaba xs. 23» 
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As to confess sins to any Christian in private may have many 
good'ends, and to confess them to a clergyman may have m^ny more J 
so to hear God's sentence at the mouth of his minister — pardon pro- 
nounced by God's ambassador — is of huge comfort to them that cannot 
otherwise be comforted, and whose infirmity needs it ; and, therefore, 
it were very fit it were not.neglected in the days of our fears and dan- 
gers— of our infirmities and sorrow.' — Holy Dying^ c. v. § iv. 

But there is a most remarkable ingredient in this case which all 
tliese reformers have kept out of sight, namely, that the rubrick 
provides that after the sick person shall have unburdened his con- 
science, expressed his repentance, made worldly amends for any 
WTong he may have done, and declared himself to be ^ in charity 
with all the world,’ then, 

‘ if he humbly and heartily desire it, the minister shall absolve^him 
after this sort/ 

Here, then, can be no scandal or violence to any conscience; — for 
the absolution is not to be given, save at ^ the humble and hearty 
desire ’ or diikjgenitent himself ; and it seems as if the Church 
wished carefullyl?P provide for the infinite variety of individual 
cases, by saying the absolution is to be given — not ^ in these 
words/ but ^ after this sort* — still leaving to the minister— though 
a form be given for his general guidance — a discretion, to fit it by 
necessary variations to the individual case.^ And, finally, the 
prayer that follows the absolution inculcates most carefully that 
it is not an absolute judgment pronounced by the priest, but 
merely conditional on the reality of the repentance. Reformers 
may think us blind or bigoUed to our habits and prejudices, but 
we most conscientiously declare that we cannot imagine that hu- 
man prudence and Christian tenderness were ever more success- 
fully combined than in the whole of this admirable provision. 

To the Burial Service there are two objections raised. The 
first is to the expression — 

‘ We give thee hearty thanks for that it has pleased thee to deliver 
this oar brother out of the miseries of this sinful world.* - 

The second is to the phrase — 

‘ We commit his body to the ground — earth to earth, ashes to ash^,dust 
to dust — in th^ sure and certain hope of the resurrection to eternal life.* 

To tlie former, it is objected that it is false and hypocfitic;^ 
^ to. thank God for removing from us a parent or a friend.’ We 
reply, that it is false and h^pocntical to put such a gloss on tliO 
words; we thank ®od for removing the departed, not from Our 
affectionate eyes and hearts, but from ^ the miseries of a sinfut 
worl$!* If the deceased has been suffering * the miseries of .a 

■ , ;ii v-^ — * i i\X 

^ Ws knoMT uoi whether the commentatorB confirpi thie inteiipietation ; . hut xeaspii 
seems.te require, and the expression to justify it. Indeecl, H is observable, that the 
of this sesviee appear to leave, very wisely, irtuch to session luid di^eiion, 
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sinful world/ tlie reformer would admit the phrase to be proper ; 
and such must have been the slate of the vast majority over whom 
the ^service is to be read. But if he dies iu apparent i)rospenty/(aiid 
how much, alas! of human prosperity must be only apparent!) is 
it wrong to thank God for having, hy a* happy death, saved him 
from the risk of suffering the sad reverse — and as a reverse donl)ly 
sad — of ^ the miseries of this sinful w orld.* Let the whole of this 
sublime service be considered — the reformers themselves all agree 
in its general merits, ^ its pathos, and the topics of consolation it 
affords to the ‘bereaved mourners’ — (Cox, p. Ill); — let the 
whole service, we say, be considered, and it will be seen that it is, 
from first to last, a pathetic enumeration of the ills of life; every 
line inculcates consolation by a picture*of the miseries of the w orhh 
The passage which the reformers would reject is a clear logical 
consequence of all the rest which they w'ould retain. And these 
topics of consolation arc drawn, not from the evenbj physical 
world or from gospel levelation only, but frtmi liie natu- 

ral W’oikings of the human heait. Which of ns have ever lost a 
beloved friend, or a darling child, that have not experienced that the 
usual — we had almost said the common form of consolation— is, 
that we should be thankful that the d<^r departed has (exchanged 
a piiserable for a better world ? — But that expression which is 
always the first on the tongue of consolation and lirst in the em* 
of mourning, our ^old-blooded critics would expunge from the 
last sad and solemn offices of the grave. 

Hear, again, the angelic voice of Jeremy Taylor : — 

‘ As our life is short, so it is very m'mrahle^ and so it is well it is 
short, God, in pz7// to man, lest his nature should be an intolerable 
load, hath reduced our state of misery to an abhrevififture. should 
in reason be glad ' — (not merely thankful, but glad) — ‘ to be out of a 
place of sorrows and tears, of so great evift and of such constant 
calamity; qnd when God sends his angel with a scroll of death, let 
ns look on it as an act of mercy. For a man, at least, gets this by" 
deatb^tbat his calamities are not immortal’ — Holy Dying ^ L § iv, ; 
e. 2, §vij. ' * 

The other objcfCtion is of a nature somewhit aii^ogous. 
H^w, they ask, can the Church pronounce over the body of ^ 
notorious sinner ^ a hope for his rcsnrrectiomto eternal life V Th0 
Church does no ijuch thing ; the phrifsc is no^ < his resurreetion,* 
biit the resurrection, and is only an application to the indivi^uiil 
case of the great truth— (which we suppose even DvhUnmd 
tleformers will not dewy)— ^of a future state; the subsequent 
words clearly prove this general meaning : — % 

* resurrection to eternal life through our Lord Jesus Christ, Who 
9 ha)i change our vile body/ &c. — 

•'rmt 
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- — not hisy the individuaJ deceased’s body, fe^ut the*bodies of 
all mankind. — Bnt if die words did imply a hope of mlmtioriy 
and even of ihe^ salvation of the individual, is it wrong to express 
stich a hope? who will be so uncharitable, so [>resumptuoils, as 
to liitoit the mercy of tfie Almighty? ^ Judge ttot^ lest ye be 
judged.’ When this, cavil was once mentioned to JJr. Johnson, 
he replied-—^ Sir, we are not to judge determinately of the state 
in which a man leaves this life. He mayy in a moment^ have 
repented effectually ; and, it is possible, may have been accepted 
of God. There is, in Camden’s Remains, an epitaph on a 
very wicketl man killed by a fall from his horse, in which he is 
supposed to say — 

“ Between the stirrnp anti the ground 
I mercy asked, I mercy found.” ’ * 

But even if the doctrinal point Mere dubious, would nothing be 
due to lhe"lCeJiugs of the livings — to a consideration of the scandal 
and strife which r&dst ensue, if the minister were to act pro re 
nata, according to his notion of the spiritual state of the deceased ? 
Or is one inexorable form to be adopted, which — foi* the sake 
of including the rare, tlie almost impossible case, where there can 
be no hope — should deprive the friends of the millions who die in 
hope, of the consolation of hearing it revived and contirnacd 
at the awful moment when the grave is closing on their departed 
friend ? Are their ears to hear no soothing voice to mitigate the 
dismal and discordant sound of the earth shovelled upon the coffin? 

, Mr. Kilaiid, with that blundering flippancy which distinguishes 
him, tells a story which he thinks supports his view of the 
question, and which, in our opinion, so entirely disproves it, that 
it is worthy of ribtice. 

‘ Once,’ he says, * many years since, and only once, I omitted some 
expressions in the burial service — it was at the grave of a suicide, 
canonizrd by a coroner s certificate : a person, present on the occasion, 
d)mplained of my conduct, because the soul of the departed was a loser 
by it, Vp. 26. ^ % 

Mr. Riland tells this anecdote for the purpose of sneering at the 
complainant for * being sunk into such a hopeless depth of igno- 
rance as to imagine that tlwe dead were beatified by a minister’s 
prayer.’ But whethenMr. Riland has accurately reported the com- 
plainanfs objectiot^ on notj^ we have hardly w^ds to express our 
reprobation of Mr. Riland’s own conduct. In the first place, to 
gratify his own, perhaps peevish> fancies about the individual case, 
he f(|rfeited his sacred pledges, and mutilated a divine ofROe which 
he was boend, by the most solemn obligations, to perform without 

Boswell, v.92; and Mr. Markland’s very Judicious note on the 
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deviation*. In the next place, he inanUed the laws of the land, 
ill presuming to treat as fdo (k se one whom the legal aurii6rity 
had“not canonixed^ as he iiVeveiently phrases it, but— 
of that shocking crime. And, lastly, he violated every feeling of 
Christian charity, in inflicting on an already miserable family tire 
additional horror of not only seeing their father, brother, friend, 
refused the legal rights of Clnlstian burial, but of hearing even 
his memory blasted by the charge of the most atrocious of 
felonies; and it is to lit this geiiUemaii's conscience that the 
rituals of the Church of England are to be reformed! 

\Vc have exhausted our space and, we fear, the patience of our 
readers — certainly our own — but not, alas ! the mischievous mass 
of ignorance and folly which these pamphlets contain. VVe have 
omitted, we believe, no essential aitiele ; though we have declined 
to take advantage of many additional evidences of inconsistency 
and discord. We have overlooked many vapu§ lilies, to 
discuss the leading practical propositions : and that discussion 
has, we bohily assert, led to this decisive and irrefragable con-^ 
elusion, that, amongst such various and discordant plans, we had 
better — even for the purpose of satisfying individual scruples 
and of keeping as many as possible in communion with the 
Cliurch — stgnd as we are! 

All these Reformers profess their desire to conciliate dissenters 
— our tirst ‘object,* we humbly think, ought to be to satisfy owf- 
selves. How can men who difler so widely from each other, hope 
to hiing a third and most reluctant parly to an unanimous opinion? 
Blit the fact is notorious and avowed, that no alteration which 
did not divide tlie Church vvould attract one single dissenter. 
Mr. Yates, a respectable dissenting minister, *ljas lately pub^ 
lished a sermon, under the candid title * The Grounds of 
Dissent from the Church of England not muferm/Zy diminished 
bij the pTf^ent prospect of EcclesuisHcal lieform* And a Mn, 
Binney, in an address recently delivered on laying the ffjundation 
of a^Congregaiional meeiing-house, after charging agamst our 
Church, in very biller language, the scandal, schism^and apostacy 
of her clerical retormers, clearly shows that the only union which 
the Dissenters contemplate is an accession to their own strength 
by the dissolution of our ‘discord^rlt and divided ' establishment^; 

' The Rev. Dr. Arnold, late master cJf Rugljy School, has pub^ 

— 

* On the nther haml, be it observed, there lure numerouf atul important oxsmplei 
rand particOUrly a teoent one of a relpectabto minwttr nod large dii^entiipp toii- 
gregat'ion M Plymouth) to prove that many ortlvulox rre«byteriatt$ anA other 
^mnitariati I)t8»etiter» are satisfied to adopt our liturgy *V «/«»</«, a%d, by^itf niei* 
diatioft, to reconcile themselves with the Church. 1 hese valuable acaedera are. 
haps, attracted (as we oorselves, m their case. Would be) by ef the ve|y 

which the reformers would expunge. ^ ’ 
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lislied a work on the Principles of Church Reform, whiclr, altliough 
it does not fall within our present scope^ (as it proposes no spe- 
cific'^ alterations^ in the Liturgy,) cteserves attentiou as revealing 
the real and ultimate end of all Church Reform. Ur. i\rnold 
is very eloquent on the 'evils of dissent, and is for maintaining a 
well-endowed establishment; and carries farther than even we 
should be inclined to do the union of Church and State, These 
doctrines surprised us in a reformer ; but all surprise (except at 
Ur. Arnold’s candid extravagance) ceased, when we found that 
his established church was to be one, so comprehensive, as to 
include not merely the churches of England and Scotland, with 
‘ Presbyterians, Methodists of all denominations, Independents, 
Baptists, Moravians, hxA even — (though that might be more 
difficult) — ^ Quakers, Roman Catholics, and Unitarians,^ — (^Prin, 
of Ch, Ref, p. 31,) At first sightf ^ the schoolmaster^ seems 
so very ^ abroad, ’ that#. he might be suspected of mono- 

mania — but it iS^no such thing — he opens to us with perfect 
consistency the real hrinciple of Church Reform. Our worship 
is to be altered and amended, abridged and lowered, till it shall 
suit all appetites — the sour tastes of the Unitarians on one side, and 
the luscious palates of the<^ Papists on the other. Uoctrines, dis- 
cipline, and service, must be brought down to this common lej.el. 
In short, the Church of England is to be so reformed, «s to become 
an amalgamation of ail churches— that is, .no church at all 1 
Archdeacon Berens — Prebendary VVodehouse — and Messrs, Hall 
Price, will no doubt protest against being supposed to favour 
such a change. But Ur. Arnold is a more consistent rcasoner — 
he views the whole, where the others see but a part — they work, 
each at his owuiiittle job — he unrolls the general plan — they deal 
with details — Ur. Arnold, as his w^ork professes, \\ \x\\ principles ; 
—his plan is impracticable-^as wild as Laputa, — but it w orks out 
the only true theory of comprehensive Reform, 

' There are some of Ur. Arnold’s suggestions — particularly on 
the mischiefs of sectarianism and the advantages of an esti.blish- 
ment — in which w^e should concur j ftiany more whicli we should 
utterly^ reject; and the conclusion to which he* comes is visionary; 
but we thank him for showing, in a general proposition, to what 
the details of all the piecemeal reformers ultimately tend. 

We, on our part^, have efudeavoured to exppse these details — 
first, as being in themselves either futile or mischievous ; secondly, 
as being contradictory and irreconcilable ; and thirdly, as in- 
evitably leading to the final prMiple of a deisfical Establish- 
meiiV. This is the real question. And w^e earnestly impiore and 
Adjure every sincere member of the Church o£ England-^and 
^specblly those who may have been led away by plausible ob- 
jections^ 
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jections, or disturbed by alleged blemishes^ — ^to consider candftity 
the .answe^rs to such objections^ the explanations of the sup- 
posed blemishes — and to judge whether, on the whole, there is 
anything in our present practice, so seriously erroneous or even 
inconvenient, as to justify our incurring the enornfous, the inevi- 
table danger of such a career of unsatisfactory change as is opened 
before us — whether for the sake of petty repairSf on which no 
tw'o architects can agree — we should — in the awful tempest w hich 
now shakes all our institutions — risk both the superstructure and 
foundation of our beautiful temple? 

We do not pret^end that our Liturgy, an) moie than our temporal 
Church itself, is infallible : but we ba' e seen, heard, lead, of no- 
thing which approaches so nearly to perfection. It is, to repeat 
the eloquent language of Comber, it i^, in its present state, ‘ so 
^judiciously contrived, that the wisest may exercise at once their 
‘ knowledge and devotion; and yet so plain that the most ignorant 
^ may pray with understanding : so full, that nothin^is oiuitted 
‘ which is fit to be asked in public ; so partij^iilar, mat it com- 
^ prises most things which we would ask in private ; and yet 
^ so short as not to tire any that hath pure devotion : — Its doctrine 
^ is pure and primitive ; and its ceremonies so few and innocent, 
^ that most of the Christian world may^gree in them ; its method 
^ is exact and natural ; its language signiticant and perspicuous ; 
^ mbst of theiwords and phrases being taken from Holy Scripture, 
^ and the rest being the expressions of the first and best ages.’ * But 
if, again, as in the ^rand icbellion, the Church of England is to 
undergo a persecution — and if, by the fraud and force of her 
enemies, and by the weakness, indifference, and disunion of Ifer 
members her strength is doomed to be for a season trammelled, and 
her splendour eclipsed — we shall have the same ^consolation that 
mitigated the adversity of our forefathers, — * We shall,’ in that 
dark season, ‘ call to mind the plcasuics of tlie temple, the order 
^ of her services, the beauty of her buildings, the sweetness of 
^ her songs, the decency of her ministration, the assiduity of her 
^ priests, the daily sacrifice, and that ete^rnal fire of devotion wliich 

* went^iiot out by day or by^iiight. These were the pleasures of 

* our peace ; and ih^ic is a remanent felicity in the very memory 
^ of these spiritual delights f • ' 

♦ Companion to the T^ple, vol. i. p. 4. 
f Jeren;jy Tuylor, Twt&ce to for . 
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NOTE ON A PAMPHLET ENTITLED 
• A Refutation of the Calumnies against the Lord Chancellof contained 
in the last Number of the Quarterly Review* 

As tlfe lawyer who wrote this pamphlet hcfttis ^ truth to be a libel/ we are not 
surprised that he sliould call our statements calumnies ; but he has signally failed in 
disproving any one of those stfsfcements. We think the liord Chancellor unwise in 
selecting an advocate who ‘ had no further knowledge of the ministerial Reform 
pamphlet, than was derived from the article in our last Number ; * and really a 
writer in defence of Lord *Brougham ought to have some better evidence than the 
noble lord’s own speeches. With the aid of these one hundred and seventeen 
pages are eked out ; and they contain, we must admit, many shining declarations 
of the legal ability, indiiference to pecuniary concerns, and high reforming qualities 
of the iiolde lord. 

In regard to the offices held by Mr. James Brougham, the solemn charge against 
us is, that we asserted, untruly, that there was a recommendation of a Committee 
of the House of Commons in favour of the salary of 14,000/., grounded upon the 
giving up of those offices. It is sftid that we called Lord Brougham’s examination 
before timt Committee a mountebank examination, ‘ because he proceeded from the 
House of Lords with the mace, which he left at the door of the committee-room, 
and was examined sitting on a chair, and c<fy^re(i ; ’ whereas, we so termed it, 
becauife the Lord did conduct hii^self on that occasion like a mountebank, and 
eloquently discoursed^ipon his drunken coachman, additional house-maids, the 
embroidery of his bag, and such like ‘ moving accidents by flood and field.’ But 
to the charge — it is asserted that the Report of the Committee contains ^ not one iota 
respecting the giving up of these offices,^ and ‘that it is incontestable that the 
extinction of those places was xiot taken into account.’ Now the Committee 
reluctantly reported in favour of the 14,000/. a year, but they referred to the Lord 
Chancellor's cx^idcncc as their jviAificatiou ; and he consoled them with the assur- 
ance that all the expenses of all tlie judges of the court, and of the speaker of the 
Lords, &c., &c., should come t>ut of the Suitors’ Fund ! Lord LyiWhurst’s average 
was only 14,177/* 9^- Od, a year, collected from various objectionalue and uncertain 
sources ; not paid, as Lord Brougiiam would say of his ownri 4,000/.,1in ‘ a slump sum’ 
l»y the Bank, without deduction. Lord Brougham, iu his evidence^ stated what 
sinecure offices were held by tlie connexions of former Chancellors, and his catalogue 
included the offices in question. * Every one of these offices/ he said, ‘ it is my great 
disposition to have abolished, and I am now in negotiation to endeavour to reduce 
the amount of some of them even with the presejit holders ; but, at ail events, / 
hope to see them cut gff entirely for ike future. The Great Seal will, in this way, be 
stripped of all that patronage which would have enabled it to provide for a famUy^ as 
the instances of former Chancellors show, and the Chancellor will then be left without 
any suck means whatever,* * Strong as this statement was, the Committee were not 
•atisfied with it, ‘ Are the Committee,* they asked, ‘ to understand th^t it is your 
intention to divest the office of Lord Chancellor of all those siluations which 
lutherto have been considered sinecures, and as affording a provision for his 
family ‘ If,’ says his lordship, * 1 can obtaii^ the concurrence of Parliament, my 
strongest disposition is, to divest the lx>rd Chancellor of all that pafronage, without 
any exception, which has hitherto gone to the maintenai^ce of the Lord Chancel- 
lor’s fanjily/ Referring to this evidence, the Committee report in favour of 14,000/» 
a year ; yet now the Lord Chancellor and his friends assert openlj’', that he was 
under no engagement to r^inquish the offices in question, and be actually received 
into the family chest a few thousands lor two of those very offices. Was it, we 
ask, necessary to pay sugrh a sum, ^ in order to affix to the #ffice<^>py of an affidavit 
a valid and legal stamp and signature ? ’ Could not a clerk have effected that 
operation ? Will any man dare to say that Mr. James Brougham had a vested 
interest in those offices which entitled him tq, compensation ? Could the accidental 
falling in of the offices long after the report of tlie Committee fixing the s4ary, 
vary !ne vigh| > Is it material when the 14,000/. was secured? 7%e*wc»litry was 
m the footing qf the report, la truth, the Lord ^aitcellor oat only 
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' talked ovet the Committee delightfully* at the time, hut has sadly deceived 8hem 
siuce. T/yy considered 14,000/. a year the mark, with the bankrupt business to 
perfotm, and a pension of 4000/. The Lord Chancellor tlircw out a lure {<ff an 
additional 1000/. a year to bis present pension of 4000/., in respect, he said, of the 
heavy duties to be imposed on him ip attending the Privy Council Court after ho 
should cease to be Lord Chancellor, but the Committee did not take the hint, Now 
the account stands thus : — 

1. Lord Brougham says — I mean to divest myself of all means of providing foi^ 
my family — then, say the Committee, you shall have 14,000/. a year, * though we 
tire 8ensil)le that the sum may appear large at first sight.* {We are quoting from 
the Beport.) In page 10 of the same Report, the Committee state that the Lord 
Chancellor receives 5000/. a year as Speaker of the House of LordSf and the 2 and 
3 Will. IV. c. 322, secures him a net 10,0(»0/. a year as lord Chancellor; so 
tliat .he gets ]5,00W. a year, and we understated the case iu our Review ; and ho 
now insists that he was also entitled to retain all the family patronage ; and ho 
lias at once, at a vast expense, invested himself with new patronages, and divested 
himself of the labour of the bankruptcy business. 

2. Lord Brougiiam says— give me an additional provision of 1 000/, a year for 
the heavy labours I mean to perform after I cease to be Lord Chancellor. The Com- 
mittee are silent, Le silence du peuph rst la lepn dcs rots. But no ; by the 2 and !L 
Will. IV, c. Ill, the Lord Chanpelldr has the 1000/. a year secured to him, not for 
services to be performed, as he proposed^ for none are imposed, but.as a oompensa- 
tion for the ofiices which were intended ff> be. paid for hn the 14^0/, The Pam- 
phleteer occupies pages in admiration of the Lord ChAcellor’s disinterestednesa 
during the delay in securing his salary and pension ; hut we here again understated 
the case, for he gamed by the delay. If the bills had been brought into parliament 
immediately after the Report of tiie Committee, the two offices never could have 
been filled up by him, and his additional pension of 1000/. a year would not Iiave 
been granted. We assert that our original siateineut on this head is more than 
borne out by the ^ Report of the Select Committee on Reduction of Salaries,* of the 
Ihth of Febriiary, 1831, to which we refer our readers. 

It is but ^poor excuse for filling up the obnoxious offices with a memlier of 
his own family at the^old salaries, without uttering one syllable in public as to his» 
intention of speedily abolishing them, to turn round now, and say, O I he did 
mention it privately to some of his colleagues ; — they say so. If his intention was 
pure, why did he express himself with so much bitterness against a member of the 
House of Commons, for simply imjuiring what his intentions were ? 

We now have the admission of the I’amphleieer, that ^ the whole of Lord 
Brougham’s amendments are to be found ip the Report of the Chancery Commis* 
sioners made in March, 1826 so mucli for his pretensions to originality as a logal 
reformer! ® 

We are gravely told that the compensation clatisestii the 3 and 4 Will. IV„ were 
not in the act when it left the Lords. The writer ought to have known that they 
could not have been introduced there ; but he dues not venture to deny tliat thd 
provision in the act extends to Mr. W. Brougham, ami that he intends to ilUiia 
the hgiuefit of it. He must know that he is not speaking truly when he c<nnparef 
that gentleman’s practice at the with Mr, Trower’s and Sir Griffin Wilson’s, 

The Pamphleteer himself proves that the Lord ChanceUor has been compelled to 
admit that the judgef of his bankruptcy court were too many^ and the eourt toa 
expensive but then he has imposed new duties on that court 1 1— Yes, because they 
had but little to do yet a greater violation of good faith was never committed than 
by converting the bankruptcy judges mto insolvent commissioners; but Lord 
Brougham let his resentment against an mdi#dual get^hc mastery over his $m$0 
of right. The anonfmous writer is delighted with ‘ the happy results (rm tho 
official assignees ; not even the Quarterly Reviewer has denied that.’ We were hut 
too forbearing. With the administration of the bankmpt law in the Court of 
Review there is a universal dissatisfaction. The official assignees are aho genei^liy. 
complaliffid of m the City. Mr, John Smith himself hasaigped to dhd' 

coUrt, complatniug of the allowance to an official assignee, la a eoimmraltrtdr 
mm estate, witliBcatcely any labour, the official assignee was Idlotred nwly 
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for alj^)ut one hundred working Says, approaching within a few shillingSviod/. aday, 
and all his expenses were paid besides. Such things are the subject of just and 
general complaint. The accounts returned by order of the Commons sho\^ the grdat 
gains%f the official assignees ; but the public does not know the whole truth, as the 
published accounts show not what they have gained during a given period, but only 
what they have revetted. As toj, the secretary of l>ankrnpt8, the Pamphleteer is 
so dull as not to see that such an officer might be proper for a Chancellor when he 
heard all the bankrupt business, and yet be an highly improper one for a Chancellor 
itsho does not hear half a dozen of cases in a year. The proposition of Lord 
Broughain*s^cribe is, that bQ,cause a salary of 2500/. is proper for an office full of 
charge, 1200/. is the right sum for a sinecure. 

Upon the subject of patronage, the Pamphleteer boldly states, that no sooner were 
the aj)poiutrnents of the Masters known, than even the complaints of rival candi- 
dates were hushed. We assert, ou the contrary, that the Chancery Bar was dis- 
gusted with the manner in wliich the patronage was exercised ; they said, with 
Bhakspeare, that ‘ preferment goes by letter and affection.* suspect that the 

Pamphleteer and his reforming friend are anxious themselves to be Masters; 
and, naturally enough therefore, do not like to have the pretensions of candidates 
too strictly investigated. The Paifiphleteer does not attempt to refute our as- 
sertion as to the extent of the Chancellor’s patronage. The leaiTied Lord strove 
>ard before the Salaries’ Committee /or a liiile more ! He wished to have the 
patronage of the colonial judgeships. To win ttftifii to his way he said, ‘ If the 
Chancellor make^s.^^ bad appointment — h% incurs immediately the frown oTthe bar 
which lie has to face every^^day, and then he dares not do that which a mere poli- 
tical minister would do in safety.’ This exactly corresponds with our former view ; 
hut when the Lord Chancellor said this, had he not made up his own mind to be a 
political judge only, and to withdraw himself, with all his vast patronage, from that 
' searching eye* which he would not ‘ face every day’ ? By the time the Chancellor 
has ajipointed Recorders of whig-radical principles throughout the empiie, with good 
salaries, his cup of patronage, we opifie, will be full to overflowing. 

- Our remarks upon an extraordinary provision in the Privy Council Bill aremi^ti 
by an assertion that it was not suggested by Lord Brougham. If the^’Pamphleteer 
had read the ministerial painplilet, he would have known who took credit for it : 

' 'S— at every step this writer demolishes his patron’s title to i*ai>k as a leftal reformer. 
He is too dull to comprehend our moderation in confining our strictures to the part 
of the act selected by the ‘ ministerial manifesto.’ Does he know that Westminster 
Hall lings with complaints against the provision in the act, which enables a court 
of appeal — and such a court of appeal ! — to examine or re-examine any witnesses, 
whether there was evidence below or not ? Such a provision — a scandal to the 
law of England — rcndgr.s it inipossiblf' to acknowledge Lord Brougham as an en- 
lightened legal reformer. Upon whom is the disgrace of this provision to be cast.^ 
The Pamphleteer attempts to defend tlie correctness of the acts of parliament 
passed by the present governflient. Ho complains that we only gave one instance 
of error. If he were competent to the ta.sk lie has undertaken, he would know that 

5 e might give numberless examples of mistakes, absurdities, and clasWng clauses. 

n t*he 14th of last August it was epacted (3 and 4 Will. IV. c. 41, s. 26), that 
any two judges of the Court of Review might sit in the absence of the chief fudge 
at the privy council, except that any two judges We not to hear any matter by 
way of appeal from any commissioner or subdivision court ^ and on the 28th of 
the same iponth (3 and 4 Will. IV. c 47, s. 7*) power is giVen to his Majesty to 
authorize one or more judges of the st^’d court to exercise the same jurisdiction in all 
respects as was vested in any three of them 1 Has the Pamphleteer never heard 
of the blundering clause in the Bankruj^ Act about the eligibility of officers to 
parliament ? «• * 

The Pamphleteer praises the Chancellor’s speed. May we ^sk him, what has be- 
come of the Chancellor’s business ? Where are the motions > When had he a cause 
peUtion day ? How many cause })etitions has he to hear ? How often has he had 
^re^lar lunatic petition days ? Doe.s not the Secretary make the orders ? How 
many baifkrupt petitions has the Lord Chancellor heard during the last yeaiv^ Above 
^ ;ftlL has noft lue business of the House of Lords been shamefully neglected in or^ 
Uid business in the Chancellor’s own court f Finally, 
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Finally^he pamphlet touchet upon the intended separation of the judiciid from the 
political functions of the Great Seal, and the intention imputed to the Lord Chancellor j 
to secure to himself 12,000/. a year. The writer insinuates, rather than states, that' 
the Chancellor is only to have 8000/. a year ; hut this operative evidently is not 
in the secret. In the bill brought into the Lords last sessi/)ii by Lord Brougham 
to separate the jurisdictions — (of w aich bill, by some mmmanagement ^ only on© or 
two copies were printed) — he provided 8000/.* a year for the Lnrd Chancel/w^ 
and no other emoluments; but he did not prohibit him from heiuff Speaker or 
the Lords the 8000/. therefore add 5000/., and the income wifi be 13,000/. 
Indeed we are led to believe that he intended to commence as political Chan- 
cellor and Speaker with 14,000/. a year ; it seems to ns that, although the ^ 
Salaries’ Committee were ignorant of his drift, he must have had this in view 
when he said to them,— My distinct opinion is that the Lord Chancellor ought 
to be paid by tw/h sums, but net sums without emolument. What 1 mean by 
preferring two sums to one, is for this obvious reason, that he is paid both a!> i..’hau- 
cellor and as Speaker of the House of Lords. The offices might i»e severed ; and as 
the Speaker of the House of Commons has 6000/. a year, you might pay the Chan- 
cellor 6000/. a year as Speaker of the House Hf Lords, and let him have wliatever 
else you may think fit to make np his salary from the Suitors* Fuinl.' The 6000/. 
—which was suggested in the Hoy^ of Commons by Sir Thomas Denman — add'ftl 
to the 8000/., would just mak^^f^^O/. We may, we fancy, take some Ijttle credit 
to ourselves if a smaller salary is ultimately accepted. ^ 

We admire the teiiaciousness of the Chancellor to his ^cretnryships in lunacy and 
bankruptcy. By the Bill, to which we have alluded, he was to retain them both 
after he wan no longer aceessihle to the bur — and although matters both in lunacy 
and bankruptcy require at times the instant intervention of the court— but the 
patronage was too powerful to be resisted. 

We think it not improbable that wc may shortly be called upon to consider this 
important subject with more deliberation. jSnee onr last Number ivas inihlishedy 
t^lie 18th section of the 3 and 4 Will. IV. c. 94, has been repealed by an order of the 
Lord Chancellor’s of the 26th of November. Confusion and dismay were intro- 
duced into ifte Chancery offices and amongst the suitors. Seventeen orders promul-^ 
gated on th^ 26th of*Noven:iber have been superseded by others on the 21«t of l>e- 
cemlier, and many order.s on dismissals of bills, which before the Reform cost 10^., are 
now to be charged 4/. lOs. ; and many orders on common motions, although called 
special, which cost *ds. or 4*. before, will now cost 1/. These examples do not prove 
that legal reform is not desirable, but that it should be intrusted to other bands. 
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1 TO THE * 

FiffTIETH VOLU<ME OF THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


A. 


Aj. enteeism, evils of, 397. 

Africa, Narrative of Voyages to explore 
llie S'^ores of, under the direction of 
Captain Owen, 121— Africa less ex- 
plored than other regions, 122 — 
geography of incomplete, i6.— ob- 
ject of the expedition, 123' — a Mr. 
Robiiisot^ the ostensible rcdacteur of 
the narrative, charges against the 
editor, ih , — the captain’s <Mistructions, 
124 — Delagoa Bay, ib, — the Zoolos 
or Hollontontes, 125 — Bay of Natal, 
ih. — barbarities of the chiefChaka,<6. — 
hippopotami, 126 — sickness among the 
officers and crews, 127— trait co^n- 
nected with the last moments of Captain 
Lechmere, i6.— river explorations the 
cause of the ravages by sickness, 128 — 
.expedition to the Quilimane, 129— de- 
scription of the residents, 130 — Cha- 
ponga, ih. — account of Donna Fascoa,i6. 
— Senna, 131 — Mozambique, 132 — 
laxity of the social code in, lA.— curious 
phenomenon, 133 — Quilimane, 134 — 
phenomenon of Uic rollers, ih. — Sofala, 
135 — the Bazaruta islat.ds, 136 — Ibo, tb\ 
— Quiloa, lb. — Muskat, ih. — Pemba, ib. 
— ^Melinda, 137 — Monibas, ib. — Mada- 
gascar, 139 — return to Delagoa Bay, ib. 
—results of this expedition, 141. 

American Episcopalian ritual, testimony of 
approbation to, 523. 

Antediluvian* deposits illustrating the 
order of creation as narrated iu Genesis, 


30. * • 

Apprehension, effect of upon disease, 128. 
Arabia, Narrative of Voyages to explore 
' . the Shores of, under the diiection of 
Captain Owen, 136 — settlement of Qi^i- 
pi: lea, tA. — Muskat, f A, — Zanzibar, lA. 
f:Al‘iStocratical emigration, lamentable extent 

IfA^jMsUtions to resist the payment of taxes, 

iOiitiotKftt^lPlulhHouse; architecture of, 

described, 26« 


B. 

Bank Charter, measure of the Reform mi- 
nistry for the. renewal of, 231, 

Bankrupt Bill, 246. 

Barlow, Mr., value of his fluid refracting 
telescope, 7. 

Belgian question, conduct of the Reform 
mifri.s^ relating to, 253. 

Bell, ^ir^;haries, his Treatise on the 

r Hand, its Mechanism and Endowments, 
as evincing Design, 5. 

Bergami et la Heine d’Angletcrrc, en cinq 
actes, par MM, Fontan, Dupeuty, et 
Maurice Alhoy, 207. 

Berri, Duchess of, in I.a Vendee ; com- 
prising a narrative of her adventures, 
with her private papers and secret cor- 
responderue, by General Dermoncourt, 

189 — heroic cnaracter of Jhe Duchess, 
ih . — the GeneiaPs account of himself, 

190 — .and of the Vendeai? war, *A. — 
progress of the Duchess’s mad crusade, 
192 — romantic incident, 194 — M. Ber- 
ryer’s journey ' from Nantes to the 
Duchess’s hiding-place, 195 — defeat of 
the Chouans, 197— entrance of the 

* Duche.ss into Nantes, 198 — treachery of 
the Jew Deutz, 201— character of the 
Duchess, 205 — getting-up of the work, 
206. 

Biela comet, 24. 

Blair, William, Esq., his Mhquiry into 
the slate of Slavery among the Romans,’ 
399. ^Sec Slavery. 

Boat navigation, miraculous escape in, 
138. 

Books, saying of Cervantes concerning, 
149. 

Bridgewater Treatises, &.c., on the Power, 

« Wisdom, and Goodness of God, as ma- 
nifested in the Cr«e.xtion, 1— the disposi- 
tions of the noble and reverend testator 
strangely misinterpreted, 2— improper 
clacsiiication of the proposed theme, 3 
— defects of Dr. Chalmers’s treatise, 4— 
Sir Charles Bell on the Hand,*^ — Dr. 
Kidd on the Adaptation of External 
ture to the Physical Co^ndition of Man, ih. 
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‘^Mr. Whew^s Astronomy and Ge- 
neral Phyaics,c^^idered Mrith rcg^ard to 
Natural Theology, ih . — view of the pro- 
minent topics to which these treatises 
are dedicated, ih — position of man on , 
the scale of the universe, ih. — real pur- 
pose for which life was given him, lA.— 
demonstrations of the existence of an 
omnipotent intelligence, fi — the stars, 

7 — value of Barlow’s fluid refracting { 
telescope, ib, — Sirius, 9 — Saturn, tb , — | 
Sir John Herschel’s Treatise on Astro- 
nomy, 11 — Mrs. Somerville’s Con- 
nexion of the Physicai Sciences, ih. — 
decay of the fixed stars, 12 — eclipses of 
the sun and moon, -astronomical dis- 
coveries of Kepler and Herschell, a^.-— 
family likeness throughout all the sys- 
tems of the universe, 13— -Mercury, 
Venus, Mars, 14 — activity with which 
the elements perform their duties, 
the wheel animal, tb . — the mo^n not 
capable of supporting animal life, 15 — 
the sun, ih. — centre of gravity, 16 — 
doctrine of the Cartesians, 17 — Kneke’s 
comet, i7y —the resisting medium, 18 — 
the zodaical light, 19 — decay of the 
solar system, 20 — evidence of the wis- 
dom and beneficence of the Omnipo- 
tent Creator, 21 — Biela’s comet, 24— 
process of evap«i*ation, a/i,— the atmos- 
phere, 26— elciiftnts of the earth, 28 — 
antediluvian de^iosits, illustrating the 
order of creation as narrated in Genesis, 
30— dignity attached to man by his 
Creator, 31 — the mind, 32 — the heart, 
33— laws of vision, ih, 

* British Magazine,’ a publication of great 
ability, and of high and sound princi- 
ples, 522, 

Bubbles from the Brunnens of Nassau ; by 
an Old Man, See German fiatering 
Places, 

• C, 

Calthorpe-street riot, conduct of the police 
W266.« 

CapBic, Baron, ‘ do I’Origine et des l^o- 
gres de 1' Esprit R^voliitionnaire,’ 143, 
Carmichael, Mrs., her * domestic Man- 
ners in the West Indies,’ 374. 

Chalmers, Rev. Dr. Thomas, M)n the 
Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God, 

^ as manifested in the a^^ptation of Ex- 
^ ternal Nature to the Moral jind Intellec- 
tual Constitution of Man,’ 4. 30. 

Chancery, reforms in Court of, 236, 562, ^ 
Chateaubriand, M. dc, his * Etudes, ou 
Disepurs ttwtoriques sur la Chute de 
1’ Empire Remain,* 273,297— his * G^nie 
du Christianisme,* 2f8. See Oihbon. 


Cheap law, mischiefs of, 245, 

China, free trade to, 430. 

Church Reform, 608. See Liturgical 
lief arm. 

Climates of the earth, 28. 

Colosseum in the Reger^’s Park, 147. 

Cooke, the^translator of Hesiod, singular 
anecdote of, 55. 

Coral reefs and islands, conseqiqiiice of* 
their incrcasc*in the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans, 142. 

CorporatioiH, measure of the reform minis- 
try relating to, 249, 

Cosway, the miniature painter, 79. 

Cousin, Victor, his testimony to the im- 
portance of Chri'.tianity and of an es- 
tablished clergy, 304. 

Cox, Re^. Robert, his ^ Liturgy Revised j 
or the Necessity and Beiuficial Klfects 
of an aulhorizeu Abridgment and care- 
ful Revision of the various Services of 
the Established Church,' Sec IMur» 
flea/ Reform. ^ 

Coxe, Archdeaconf his Memoirs of the 
Administration of the Right Hon. Henry 
Pelham, 88— parentage of Mr. Coxe, 
101— .his education, ih, — his intimacy 
with, and character of, Mr. Law, after- 
wards® Lord Kllenborough, 102— ad- 
mitted to deacon’s orders, 104 — ap- 
pointed tutor to the Wanjuis of Bland- 
ford, on the recommendation of Jacob 
Bryant, 105 — plans the ‘ Mirror,’ i/;.— 
attempts a life of Petrarch, 106 — be- 
comes tutor to Lord Herbert, ih . — 
makes the tour of Europe, ih. — his 
* JVavels ill Switzerland,’ 107— niakea 
a pilgrimage to Vaucliisc, ib. — visits the 
Abbe do Sadc, ib. — his northern tour, 
105 — publishes his* * Account of the 
Russian Discoveries,' 109— origin of hl» 
acquaintance •with Dr. Douglas, 
and with Dr. Johnson, t/>.— his charac* 
ter of Professor Porson, 110 — publisbea 
his ^ Travels in Poland, Russia, Sweden f 
and Denmark,’ 1 1 1 — becomes travelling 
tutor to Mr. Whitbread, %b, — pt^xented 
to the rectory of IJemerton, 112— pub,^ 
lishes his ‘ Memoirs •ipf ^ir Robert 
Walnole/ and of l^rd Walpofb, 114 
— piiblishes his ‘ Tour in Monmouth^ 
shire,’ — 4iis marriage, t5.— b jip, 

•poinfcid prehf ndary of Salisbury, 
dcacim of Well^ and canon>reNiaentii|iy; 
f&.— his habits of literary eempotitbtt 
115 — publishes a ‘History of 
House of Austria,’ MemotniollU 
Kings of Spain,’ U6— < Memolii| tbl 

Duke of Marlboroiigh,* 
sight, and toUl 
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Vi9 * Correspondence of the Duke of 
Shrewsbury/ 118 — is employed upon 
the ‘ Memoirs of the Pelliam Adminis- 
tration/ ib . — his death, ih . — his peculiar 
handwiiting, 119 — his hterary charac- 
ter, 120. • 

Crabbe, Rev. George, Life of, ])y his Son, 

C?:cht^ Captain, his Memoirs, by Swift, 
189 ! 

Cunningham, Allan, his ‘ Livens of the 
most eminent British Painters, Sculp- 
tors, and Architects/ 50. See Pamlers, 

D. 

Dermoncourt (General), his j Duchess of 
Berri in La Vendee,’ comprising a nar- 
rative of her adventures, with'*'her pri- 
vate papers and secret correspondence, 
189. 

Disease, produced by sympathy and appre- 
hension, t 

0 

K. 

East India Charter, measure of the reform 
ministry relating to, 232, 430. 

Ellenborough, Edward Law, first l^ord, 
his character, by Archdeacon Cfirxe, 102. 

Elephant, instance of the sagacity of, 140. 

Eloquence, dearth of in the Reformed Par- 
liament, 286. * 

Encke’s comet, 17. 

England, the sole country of iiidi>'idual 
liberty, 148. 

Evaporation, process of, 24. 

Excellence iu the fine arts alone valuable, 


Fame, striking instance o{ the thirst after, 

122 . 

Fuseli, characteristics of his works, 76 — 

I the Maepherson of his art, lA.— his pic- 
ture of Zeuxis, 77 — his aflfectfon for 
Mary Wolstonecraft, 78. 

Fenner, Dr. H., his ^ Schlangenbad und 
seine Heiltugt.snden,’ 308. See German 
^ Watenn^ Haces, ^ 

Finances of the country, measures' of the 
reforin ministry relating to, 228. 

Fine Aria, excellence in, alone >^Uuabfe, 

Foote, ^muel, after Moliere, the greatest 
master of comic humour, 54— his eccen- 
tric haibits.and irregular conduct, ib , — 
aoti^clltion of his works a desideratum, 
pr^able insanity, 55. 

Fo^i|^1i |^licy of the reform ministryi 252, 


G. 

Gainsborough, the first painter who (aught 
the charm of English landscape, 74. 

• Genius, infirmities of, illustrated by refer- 
ring the anomalies of the literary cha- 
racter to the. habits and constitutional 
peculiarities ot men of genius, by R K. 
Madden, 34— the author’s personal in- 
capacity for such an inquiry, ib, — liis 
tilie-page and motto, 35 — his pretensions 
to classical learning, ib. — his flagrant 
plagiarisms, 38— superstructure, lA.— 
\iague and incomsiderate way in which 
he has set about his work, ib. — his vio- 
lation of feeling and decency, 40 — his 
treatise a repetition and amplification of 
small and dirty gossip, ib. — his alleged 
alliance between genius and infirmity, 41 
— intrinsic interest of the subject which 
^ ’-ai48;y‘'^shly presumes to handle, 42 — his 
anafomy of Pope, ib. — and of Dr. Jolin- 
son, tb. — instances of the author’s gos- 
sipping and mendacious style, 43 — his 
anatomy of Burns, Cowper, Byron, and 
Sir Walter Scott, 46 — other martyrs to 
literary glory, 48 — his tables, exhibiting 
the order of longevity among men of 
genius, 49 — omission of females from 
his tables, 52 — longevity of ei^inent 
literary ladies, 53 — olue by which the 
infirmities of genius^’might be traced to 
heredita.y disease, 55. 

German Watering Places, 308 — ^ Bubbles 
from the F3runnens of Nassau, by an Old 
Man/ tb, — fidelity with which it repre- 
sents external nature, ib. — the author’s 
voyage from the Tower to the Brille, 
and from Cologne to Coblentz, 309— 
compagnons de voyage, ib. — employ- 
ment by Englishment of foreign couriers, 
311 — English servants on the continent 
more a hindrance than a help, 
Ehrenbreitstcin, ib . — ^Kms, ib, — Sch- 
walbach, tA,— romantic ravines, 312—* 
climate, 313 — Duchy of N'^^sau, i6.— 
Km Duke of Nassau, 314 — his estate 
and revenues, 315 — Langenschwalbacb, 
ib. — its sevl.'-al springs, 316 — the au- 
thor’s visit to Dr, Fenner, 317— a day 
at this pleasant watering-place, ib,, 318 
—the blacksmith’s shop, 321— mode'of 
shoeing a vicious horse, t5.— Gertnan 
posting, 321^— the question which isf 
better, to bear a horse’s head up, as in 
England, or to pull it downwards, as in 
Germany, discussed, 322-'-EngUsh and 
German management of in har- 

ness contrasted, 324*— the bath, '235— 
and its efifectSi 326— cheapuess%f Ger- 
man 
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man luxurilL 327— •the dinner, 328 — 
.\isitor8 of IW^runnens 329— stale of 
^rooicty, 33i0 -immoderate use of to- 
bacco, 332— street-smoking forbidden 
in Germany, 333— German and English 
servants contrasted, 334 — the [jromenade 
of Langenschwalbach, 338 — chapter of 
natural history, 337 — the author \isils 
Schlangenbad, 341— legend re.<!pecling 
the spring, 342— the new balh-liouse, 
343 — wonder-working qualities of the 
water, tb , — visit to the source of the 
Seltzer water, 344* 

Gibbon, Edward, Esq., extensive reputa- 
tion of his great historical work, 273 — 
his ‘ Decline and Fall* an unapproach- 
able subject to the future historian, 274 
—his work the standard history of the 
period, tb . — his qualiticalioiis for the 
task, ib, — respect shown to liis authority 
by the historians of the continent, 275 ^ 
— M, Guizot’s edition of the F’^'' ^ 

translation, tb personal lifeorGibbon 

identified with that of the author, — 
his autobiography inimitable in point of 
pure and finished execution, 270 — his 
love affair vvilli Madeh^iiselle C'urchod, 
lb. — his conversation described by 
M. Suard, 277 — lus historic manner de- 
scribed by J’orsoti, 278 — his early ado- 
ration of Voltaire, 281 — first grand con- 
cejlion of his work, 282 — liis parlia- 
mentary career, ib. — his liigh admira- 
*tion of Lord North, 285 — harmony of de- 
signer! his great woik, 286 — his cor- 
recti^ss and accuiacy, 289 — ins infer- 
ences liable to exception, 292 — misre- 
presentation which pervades ins Instory, 
fb. — his liohtilily towards Christianity, 
293— good taste of l^r. Watson in con- 
fining his * Apology' to one specific 
point, 293 — Dr. Faley’s emphatic sen- 
tence, 296 — Gibbon unanhwerable by 
the ortlmary arts of contioveisy, ib. — 
necessity of rP Christian history of the 
period embraced by Gibbon, iZ>.— ra- 
dical defect in the ‘ Decline and Fall,* 
296 — M. de Chateaubriand’s ^ Etudes 
Historiques,* 297 — and G^nie du 
Cbristianisme, 298— Iji^genuiiic sub- 
i ject of Cliristian hisior)^303 — a supple- 
ment or commentary on the ‘ Decline 
and Fall* a desideratum, ib, — a foreign 
writer the first to bring up this great 
work to (be level of modern historic 
knowledge, ib, — able manner in whicla 
M. Guizot has accomplished his under-^ 
jtokiDg, tb. — cal# for variorum editions* 
our stiindard books, 307— and for the 
cottUnual improvement and completion 


of ti e imf^crisbable works of 
literature, ib. ^ i 

Great Britain in 1832, by Baron d*Hauj#iii^| | 
142 — the Baron’s general chargi^til^l | 
143 — his work singularly fiippant a^a 
superficial, 144 — description of « 
small towns in Engfand, »6.— 'first yiovii^ij 
of London, 145 — white-washing abomi^l 
nations, 146 — Ix)ndoii, 149— an 
lish dinntM*, ib. — and cookeryf'^SO’^ ' 
family conn^ions, 153 — viidt to Slf 
Walter Scott, 155 — female education In 
England, 159 — chapter on hospitals, 160 
study of medicine in England, 161— 
Engli.sli clergy, 163 — poor laws, IGd*-* 
mail-coaches, 165 — the author’s total 
ignorance oi English manners and habits^’ 
168 — aiiti-Englisli tone of his work, i^, 
Goethe, %otto oi his ring, 315. 

Gothic charactern in printing, wisdom of 
abolishing the use of, 169. 

Greece, conduct of tlie reform iTyni.stfy 
<i(lovvards, 252. 

Grimm’s MJeutchc Gram'matik,* 169 — 
great merit of the work, t/>.— undeserved 
reproach cast upon philological re- 
searches, tf>.— wisdom of abolishing tbi’ 
use of Gothic characters, t&.— relations 
between the corresponding letters of tbd 
various alphabets, J 70— pronouns, their 
origin and employnumts, 172 — explsna- 
lioy of the word ‘ how,’ 181 — compatU 
son,' 188. 

Guisot, M. F., his Hisloire dc la D^cadenc^' 
et de la (’hute de I’Empire Humain, 
Iraduite de 1’ Anglais d’ Edouard Gibbon .* 
nouvelie edition entiereinent revue et 
corrig^c, precedee d’une Notice, sur la 
Vie el le Caraci^re de Gibbon, et ao 
co^pagnee de N'ot^ critiques, et bis- 
tonques relatives fiowr la plupart k THis* 
toire dc la propagation du Christiaaisine. 
273. See GMm. 

Hale, Jdrs., Sir Joshua Reynolds’s por- 
trait of, in the character of Euphrosyno, 

Hall, Kev. Francis Russell bis * Book of 
Common Prayer and AaminfsirasioiJ of 
the Sacrarnetils, and other Hites and 
Ceremonies of the Church, iicwdy ar- 
ranged, with* alterations and abbrevia* 
o tioos.* See IMurgic^ Hefurm. 

H ami lion, Mr., liit‘Men and Mausers m 
America,* quoted, 265» 
ifand, the, Sir Charles Bell ou Us me- 
chanism and endowments, ^ * 

Harvey, his celebrated expeepent on the 
heart, 33* i, 
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Filifescz, Baron d', his < Grt;at Britain in 
1832/ See Great Britain* 

Heart, Harvey’s celebrated experiment on, 

33* 

Herodotus, harmony of design in his his- 
tor/, 286. 

Herscbel, Sir John, his Treatise on Astro- 
nomy quoted, 9 — characleriztd, 11. 

Jferachell, Sir William, his astronomical 
ms»?0?9ne.s, 12, 

Hi{)j>opot?mu9, courage exhibited by, 126 
— hunting of the, 139. 

Hogarth, masterly sketch of his life by 
Walpole, 58-^best appreciated in his 
engravings, 59 — character of bis pic- 
tures, tO . — his Sigismunda, his 
* Analysis of Beauty,’ 6 1 , 

Hook, Theodore, his proposed edition of 
Foote’s V orks, 54 — large portion of 
Foote's spirit po-.sessed by, ib, 

' House of Commons, the retoiined, chaiac' 
257 — dearth of eloquence in, 
28G. 'I 

‘ How,* exjilanation of iho word, 181. 

Hume, David, long-cherished admiration 
of his History, 273~-call for a variorum 
edition of, 307. See Gibbon* 

I. 

Inch bald, Mrs,, a singular cxamplrof rec- 
titude of conduct, 54. 

Indo-European J^anguages, Grimm on 169. 

Ireland, measures of the reform mhiistry 
relating to, 223, 

Jesse, Mr., his ‘ Gleanings in Natuial His- 
tory* quoted, 21. 

K. 

Key, Sir John, conduct of the reform mi- 
nistry in the case of, 268. 

Kidd, Dr. John, on the adaptation of Aster- 
nal nature to the physical condition of 
man, principally with reference to the 
supply of his wants, andfthc exercise of 
his intellectual faculties, 5. 

1 - 

Lit Porte, his Memoires characterized by 
Gibbon, 106. 

Law Reform, 234, 562. 

Lawrence, Sir* Thomas, 79— bis early 
drawings from actual life, tft.— in his 
portraits second only to Reynolds, Si- 
exquisite elaborateness of his drawing of 
' the fate, lA,— his fctjaales, 82 — large 
prices received by him, ift.— his con\er- 
• Jation- and manners, 83— his repulalioj^ 
^ for gallantry, 84. 

LebeCJ, his defects as an hUtorkn, 288. 

Leivis, M. Qt, his * Journals of a West 
Indkti Proprietor,* 374 — the work the 
best jsroductiott of fats peo, his cha- 


racter by Lord Byron .nd Sir Walter 
Scott, 375— literary r.^jrits of the work, 
377 — first voyage to Jd»naica, tb * — a 
storm and calm, 378— Don Quixote, 
379 — an Iiish gentleman the pilot, f6.— 
‘ The Helmsman,* 380 — post-obilual 
affeclion of a shark, 381 — landing on 
the jjoast of Jamaica, ib. — procession of 
the .Johii-(knoc, 382 — Kingston balls, 
lb , — Saiannah la Mar, 384 — proces'^ion 
to his mansion house, ib* — grand feast 
in honour of bis arrival, 386 — a negro 
Milage, 382 — negro houses, n5».— West 
Indian arcommodafions and modes of 
life, 389 — description of Corn vi all-house 
and its environs, 390 — adventures of 
Plato, a runaway negro, 393 — absen- 
teeism, 397 — ‘ The Hours,* 398—* The 
Ule of Devils,’ i/;.-- .death of the author, 
399. 

J^ingard, Dr., his cliaractoras au historian, 

Liturgical Reform, 508. 

‘ fjvre des Cent et Un,’ pompous medio- 
crity of, 143, 

Local Courts Hil[, 2 14. 

Longevity of eminent literary ladie.s, 53. 

Louis XVI., his observation ou <a discursive 
preacher, 2 18. 

M. 

Madagascar, Captain Owen’s .survey of the 
coast of, 139. 

Madgelt, W,, his Life of Marlborough, 116. 

Madden,* It. K.,- his ‘ Infirmities of jleuius 
illustialed by referring the Anonuiies of 
Literary Character to the habits and 
constitutional peculiarities of Men of 
Genius,* 34. See Genius* 

Marjoiibauks, Charles, Esq,, his * Letter 
to the Right Hon, Charles Grant on llib 
present State of the British Intercourse 
with China,’ 430, See Cftina* 

Markland, Icremiah, Esq^ his character, 

no. 

Mozambique, laxity of the social code in, 
133. 

Moi^ibcl, M. de, bis life of the Duke of 
Reichstadt, ys- 

Moon, the, not ifa^iable of supporting am 
inal life, 15, ^ 

N, 

Navigation, Boat, miraculous escape in, 138* 

North, Lord^ bis character by Oibhoit, 285. 

i 0. 

O pium, demoralizing efiecUof in Cblnft^454 
wen, Capt, W* F. W., ‘ Narrative of 

Voyages to explore the Hhore^ of 'Africa, 
Arabia, aud Madagascar,* 121. ' See 
J/riea* 
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iSc^l^ors. and Architects, Lives 
the moiX enitnent British, by Allan 
56— general character of 
in.—- the art of painting, iu 
> incl^gcnous, 




57— in England, the 


art and its professors imporic<l, t/v 
Holbeinj 16.— taste and well-directed 
liberality of Charle*!., ih , — Hubens and 
Vandyke, t4.— Lely and Kneller, 58— 
Cooper and the two Olivers, if;. — Hud- 
son and his rivals, »6. — Hogarth, i4. — 
complaint against the * ignorant cognos* 
cent!,* 61— project for establishing an 
Academy of 'Art in Englan<l, 62 — ‘exhi- 
bition or the Orleans* Gallery, 16. — dif- 
ference between the encouragement of 
artists%id llie encouragement of art, 63 
- — Sir Joshua Reynold^, G4-— >IWry, 72 
— Romney, 73 — West, th. — Gains- 
borough, '*'1 — Wilson, tO . — 

Opie, 7b — Bird, ih . — — 
Hoppner. — Norriicote, ib. — f-aw- 
rboce rb'-^advanlagcs derived from ilie 
contemplation of the Italian models, 86 
—originality better than the cleverest 
imitation, 87. • 

Paley, Or., his emphatic sentence on Gib- 
bon, 205. 

Sir Francis, liis antiquarian sa- 
’^gacily, 273. 

Palct7.cb, of iVoIetz, his astronomical dis- 
cov^es, 9. 

Tarliament, British, its superiority a.s a 
school %f political oratory, ov'^cr the 
French tlhmbers, 2^’^^ 1 
Parliament, reformed, ^arth of eloquence 
in, 286. ^ 

Patronage, profuse employment of, by Uie 
reform ministry, 267. 

Pelham, Right iloii. Henry, Memoirs of 
the Administration of, by ArchdcMcou 
Coxe, 88 — the work jilanned as a 
sequel to the Memoirs of Sir Robert 
Walpole, if;.— the period not fertile in 
remarkable occurren^s, 90 — cliaracter 
of Pelham, and omia admiuietration, 
»6.ipSee Coxe, I 
Peyronnet, M. de, his cahtributious to the 
* Livre aes Cent et Un,’-143. * 

Pbtfelogical researches, reproach cast 
upony^bd. 

Physidiaa, Velia'pe*s description of, 337. 
Pwee, conduct of, in the Calthorpe-street 
riot, 266. 

Pplignac, Prince, invited to give a history 
of hia administratiim, 143. 

Political Unions, 269. 

, Poor-law Question, present state of, 347 
^ * -Extracts from the Report of the Poor 
;; Iaw Cotnmifliioiiefi, 348^Xr« Senior, 


^ 3i I— #sii notion between the use and 
abuse of the poor-law, lA.— the ctHs of 
the allowance system, if;. — necessity of 
abolishing it, 36 1 — mal-adminrstratioa 
of the poor-laws by county magistrates, 
362 — remedial suggestions, ik*- ne- 
cessity of a law' oT local settlement, 363 
— 0 ^ improvement in the manage- 
ment of w Vkhousesyimd in the kee ping 
of the pai'Wi accounts, 
centrjil authority, 365-^remmdancy of 
labour, 367 — necessity m t neckingirish 
immigration, ib . — und of extci^lmg the 
poor-law to Irelaml, ib . — labour* rale 
360 — parish relief, 370— .savings bank.s 
and heueht socartier, 371. 

Poor-Law-^. inca*kure of the* reform minis- 
try concerning an amendment of, 251. 
PorsdUl Professor, his cliaracter byAr^h-, 
deacon (joxe, 110 — his description of 
(iibbon’s histone laaqiicr, 278. ^ 

Port rail-palii ting, 63 — true advantages of, 

Portugal, conduct of the reform ministry 
towanU, 250. 

Posl-Ollice, New, architecliire of, 147. 
Price, Rev. Uvcdulc, his ‘C^iurch Reform 
witlioul Kcconv.triirtion ; accompanied 
with a plan for iho (’onqMCNilim of the 
liturgy and Ritual of tlic*(Jhurch of 
England.* .See J^tur(/u ul Jio/urm, 

Reform Bill, workings the, 219. 

‘ Kcfmm Ministry and the Reformed Par-** 
lianieiit,*21d — ob]c<^ of the publicattofi^. 
1 /;.— contributors lhV,relo, %b . — chapter 
of legal reform, */».— working* of fho 
Reform Bill, 219 — raciisurtis^of the re- 
form minKtry, 223 — Ireland, i7;, — 
f Coercion and f.1.ur<’h Reform Bills, ih, 
—abolition of We-^i India slavery, 226 
— Fiuancj^ 22S — Bunk Charter, 23l-|l^ 
East India Charter, 232 — (Jhina trade, 
233 — Law Uoforni, 23 1— (,’urpoftitions, 
249 — Scotland, 250 — l*uor-Ui\v'amend-< 
ment, 251 — Foreign policy, 252 — 
Greece, ib , — Belgium, 253«—P(>rUiiga!^ 
256— character of the new Huuso of 
Commons, 2.57 — nniini<terial patruHijipay^ 
268— case of Sir Johr? Key, in- 
roads of ti>e House of Commoas on 
other estates, 269. 

Reformed Hous#o&> Comtnons,^ characlil^^ 
of, 257— d Anil of elofitence in, i > 

Refraction, phenomenon prodticiNl 

♦ by,i34. 

Registry Bill, 244. « 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, contraint b6iwec7> 
theory and practice eJtibited in hi* 
and history, 64 — his * D{scatir»«.V 
elevation and scope of Jys •nderr >nd* 
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• 

ing, 69-— ‘his Ugolino, 70— •licft pot^raii* 
of 'Ar», Wale, in the character of Eu*. 
pbfosyne, 71 — his Snake in the Grass, 
ib , — -Vis Hope* nursing Love, ib . — his 
skill in painting smiles, ib. 

EiUnd, Hev. John, Ills ‘ British Liturgy; 
an Attempt towar^'s an Analysis, Ar- 
rangement and Con pression of the 
Book of Common Prayer.V &ee /Mur» 

Rci)6rts6fi, TP.’., his Charles V. a model of 
chaste arfu wgant composition, *^'274. 
Rollers at sea, phenomenon of, described, 

134. • 

Homans, inquiry into tlie state of slavery 
among'st, by William Blair, Esq., 399. 
Ru^, Benjamtfi, Esq., Ids testimony to 
- the simplicity of mariners of the higfhest 
circle of Englsh society, 8S. ^ 



Sanscrit, propriety of printing it in Eu- 
ropean characters, 170. -> 

Sarto, Andrea deV^r.ccdotc of, 70. 
Schlangenbad urul seine Heillugenden, 
von Dr. 11. Fenner von Feimeberg, 
308. See German Watering Places. 
Scotland, measures of the reform ministry 
relating to, 250. 

Sedgwick, Mr., his geological renearc-hes, 
30. 

Singing, its effect in ‘•soothing extreme 
pain, laS. 

Slave-trade of the^iloma.is, 40^5, 

Slavery amongst the Romans, inquiry into, 

* by VVilliam Blair, Esq , ‘199 — import- 
ance of Ihe inquiry, ib . — proportion of 

, the slave to the free population, 400 — 
insiances^of the more than oriental mag- 
Tiihcence of Rome, Jb. — dfl’ect of the 
partition of the public lands, 402—0 
slave-trade of the Romans, 405— Britain 
a mart for slaves, ib . — Icgfil condition 
and reiaiive situation of the sla\e to 
the iVeeman, 406— laws on behalf of 
' the slave population, 407 — marketable 
value of slaves, 410— great merit of the 
work, 412. 

Somerset House, its architecture described, 

Somerville, Mrs., her ‘ Connexion of the 

• Physical Sciences* characlenz^d, 11. 

jS^tistical tables, llUle faith :to be placed 
il' ifinj &0. » * * 

Sir Ge^ge, his speeches on the 
tutde, 430. See CAina. 


Stoddart, Rev. G, H.7hi$ ‘Hvidfgce of th# ‘ 
Necessity of Church Reform.’lf See Zr*r 
turgicai Reform. 

Suard, M., his Memoir of Oibbo^ 
his account of Gibbon’s Jove-f!iair with 
Mademoiselle Curchod, f* .'^^his de- 
scription of Gibbon’s conversation, 277. * 
Sympathy, effect of upon disease, 128. 

" T». 

Taxes, associations to resist the payment 
of, 2r>i‘. 

Telchcope, great value of Barlow’s 6uid 
refracting, 7. 

Tiliemont, M., his defeats as an historian, 
288. 

‘ Trevelyan,* a novel, by the author of ‘ A 
Marriage in High Lite,* 413. 

Turner, Sharon, his intimate acq -aintance 
with our national manners and character, 
273. 

U. 

Urmsimi,..®4'f James Brabazon, his * Ob- 
servations ^n the China Trade, and on 
the importance and advantages of rentov- 
t ing it from Canton.* See China. 

V. 

Vandyke, his consummate skill in the act 
of poitraiture, 57. 

Villemain, M., his Lectures on the Litera- 
ture of the eighteenth century, 278, 28L 
Voltaire, Ids definition of a physician, 

W. 

Walpole, Hon. Horace, his masterly sketch 
of the life of Hogarth, 58— hi« strictures 
on Hogarth’s Sigis.rnunda, 51}. 

Watson, Dr., hi4“ ^j,.d taste in confining 
his ‘ Apology ft? Christianity’ to one 
specific point, 293. -• 

West, Benjamin, 73 — the Sir Hichard 
Blackmoie of painting, <6. 

West India slavery, measure of the re- 
form ministry for the abolition of, 226, 
Wetherell, C., his ‘ Present State of the 
Poor-Law Question,’ 347, See Poor* 
Law Question. 

Whewell, Rev, V^illiatn, his Astronomy 
and General Fi'ysics considere* jviih 
regard to Natur; t Theology, 15, 28. 

JViesbaden und &eine Heiiquetfeh 
• gestellt, 308.* See German fVat^ng 
. Places. * 

¥711800, ch8*^cter ofbis landscapes, 74. 
JVodebouse, Rev. C. N;, his petition to 
the House dl Lords for a reform of the 
JLiturgy. See Liturgical Reform. 
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